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59  East 


An  Editorial  Forecast  of  Coming  Issues— 
and  Other  News 

ONWARD 

WITH  this  issue,  the  beginning  of  a  new  volume,  The 
Drama  presents  the  first  of  a  series  of  improvements 
which  will  appeal,  we  hope,  to  every  reader.  Our  pro- 
gram of  bettering  The  IDrama  is  an  extensive  one,  resulting 
from  a  long  study  of  ways  and  means. 

The  first  change  is  in  size.  Please  observe  that  this  issue  is 
slightly  larger.  We  have  adopted  a  size  more  Suitable  typograph- 
ically and  pictorially.  Our  former  size  developed  limitations. 
Now  we  will  be  able  to  produce  a  more  artistic  publication  and 
attain  new  printing  standards.  We  are  ambitious  to  make 
The  Drama  more  pictorial,  without  decreasing  the  amount  of 
reading  matter. 

The  new  size  will  bring  more  readable  pages.  Typographic 
experts  have  been  at  work  studying  The  Drama  from  a  physical 
standpoint  and  their  recommendations  are  being  adopted  in 
the  remodeling. 

We  hope  you  will  be  pleased  with  the  final  result.  Also  that 
the  changes  will  be  fresh  evidence  of  our  efforts  to  improve  The 
Drama  constantly  and  make  it  worthy  of  the  great  mission 
it  is  performing. 

We  welcome  your  suggestions  as  to  the  betterment  of  The 
Drama.  We  are  ever  anxious  to  know  what  our  fi  lends  think 
about  this  magazine  and  what  they  would  like  to  see  in  the 
way  of  constant  improvement. 

THE  present  number,  in  the  variety  and  richness  of  its  con- 
tents and  the  prominence  of  its  contributors,  is  a  matter 
of  pride  to  the  editors. 

Arthur  Byron,  who  by  reason  of  his  distinguished  ancestry 
and  hip  own  achifevement  in  the  theatre,  may  be  called  a  modem 
of  the  old  school,  we  greet  warmly  as  a  new  contributor.  Though 
Mr.  Byron  is  well  known  for  his  many  successes  in  such  plays  as 
The  Lion  and  the  Mouse,  Tea  for  Three,  Transplanting  Jean, 
and  the  lika,  many  of  our  readers  will  have  forgotten  that  he  is 
a  nephew  of  the  famous  Ada  Rehan,  and  the  son  of  that  much 
loved  actor,  Oliver  Doud  Byron. 

Of  Padraic  Colum  little  need  be  said.  His  contribution  to 
fairy  literature,  poetiy,  and  to  the  Abbey  Theatre,  is  of  world 
note.  Such  plays  as  The  Fiddler's  House,  The  Land,  and  espe- 
cially Thomas  Muskerry  will  have  a  permanent  place  in  dramatic 
literature.  The  present  little  play  we  consider  one  of  his  most 
effective  creations. 

The  conditions  in  England  which  led  to  the  formation  of  the 
British  Drama  League  have  significance  to  us.  Geoffrey  Whit- 
worth  is  an  officer  of  the  old  and  dignified  publishing  house  of 
Chatto  and  Windus,  of  London,  and  is  in  a  position  to  see  English 
dramatic  conditions  in  a  fine  perspective. 

Little  has  been  written  in  drama  portraying  honestly  the 
reaction  of  the  women  of  outlying  communities  to  the  feminist 
movement,  yet  these  women  represent  a  large  proportion  of 
our  civilization.  Mark  Leland  Hill  Odea,  a  young  Chicago  busi- 
ness man,  makes  his  first  appearance  as  a  dramatist  with  the 
gripping  scene,  Shivaree.  We  are  delighted  to  announce  that 
another  angle  of  the  question  raised  has  been  developed  in 
another  of  his  plays  to  appear  shortly  in  The  Drama. 


THE  POETRY  SOCIETY  OF  AMERICA— DRAMA  COMMITTEE 


STUART  WALKER.  CbairmaD,  301  Carnecie  HftD,  New  TorklCity 


JANE  DRANSFIELD,  SeoroUry,  CrugerB-on-Hudson,  New  York 


The  William  Lindsey  Prize  of  $500  for  Poetic  Drama 


CONDITIONS  FOR  THE  SUBMISSION  OF  MANUSCRIPTS 


1 — The  play  must  be  written  by  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

2 — -The  play  must  be  either  in  metrical  verse,  or  in  Mr«  libre.    There  may  be  occasional  scenes 

in  prose  but  the  dominant  effect  must  conform  to  the  rhythmic  pattern. 
3 — 'ThJ)  pLay  must  l:>e  full  length  (2.000  to  3,000  lines),  its  performance  to  occupy  an  eveninx 

(2  to  3  hours). 
4 — The  play  must  be  unpublished  and  unproduced.    Any  production,  amateur  or  profesaionaJ. 

and  any  printing,  public!  or    private,  wil!  exclude  a  play  from  the  contest. 
C — There  are  no  resrrictions  upon  the  divisions  (acts,  scenes,  etc.)  of  the  play,  or  upon  the 

nature  of  the  subject  matter. 
6 — Manuscripts  must  be  sent  by  registered  mail,  the  author's  reeristry  receipt  to  be  considered 

sufficient  acknowledgment. 
7 — Manuscripts  must  be  typewritten,  fastened  in  book  form  along  the  left  edge  of  the  paper 

in  ofu  volume,  and  signed  with  a  pen  name. 
8 — -An  encloaed  teatad  envelope  must  be  inscribed  with  the  title  of  the  play  and  the  pen  name. 

and  It  most  contain  (a)  a  card  with  the  correct  nam^  and  address  of  the  author,  as  well 

as  tb«  title  of  the  play  and  the  pen-name,  (b)  a  self -addressed  envelope  bearing  the  full 
amount  of  retom  postage  ineludino  reaistry. 


9 — The  contest  closes  July  1,  1021.    The  successful  play  wiU  be  annotmced  at  the  October, 

1921.  meeting  of  the  Poetry  Society. 
10 — The  iudgGs  of  the  contest  will  be  George  Arlxss,  Professor  George  Pierce  Baker  of  Harvard, 

Clayton  Hamilton.  Jessie  B.  Rittenhouse.  and  Stuart  Walker. 
11 — The  play   awarded  the  Prize  shall  remain  unrestrictedly  the  property  of  the  author,  both 
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child  recently  asked  me  who  was  the  better  actor,  Chauncey  Olcott 
or  William  A.  Brady.  This  child  was  not  a  play-goer,  but  read  theatri-. 
cal  advertisements — and  the  fact  came  home  to  me  that  the  star 
system  had  changed,  as  many  predicted  it  would.  In  my  childhood — 
which  was  mostly  spent  in  the  theatre — the  stars  were  very  numerous 
and  brilliant.  Among  them  were  Booth,  Barrett,  John  McCuUoch, 
John  T.  Raymond,  Joseph  Jefferson,  W.  J.  Florence,  Mary  Anderson,  Modjeska, 
Lotta,  and  Maggie  Mitchell. 

These  stars  were  actors — and  the  name  of  any  of  them  at  the  head  of  an  ad- 
vertisement was  sufficient  to  attract  a  numerous  audience  to  enjoy  the  play. 
And  this  could  happen  anywhere  on  the  North  American  continent  where  the  people 
knew  the  wares  offered  by  the  stars. 

You  might  say  they  had  created  their  public,  by  estabhshing  good  will.  Good 
wiU  is  valuable  in  aU  lines  of  business,  and  was  an  asset  of  the  theatre  when  we  had 
star  actors. 

An  advertisement  reading  "Joseph  Jefferson  Presents  Bob  Acres"  was  an 
assurance  of  excellence.  "Booth,  Barrett  &  Co.  present  Othello"  meant  much  to 
the  theatregoers  of  Chicago,  New  York,  Omaha,  Sacramento. 
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Now,  of  course,  the  stars  are  more  numerous,  but  are  not  confined  to  the 
actors.    It  seems  to  me  there  are  more  star-managers  than  star  actors. 

J.  J.  and  Lee  Shubert  present  The  Blue  Frill;  Arthur  Hopkins  presents  The 
Blare;  Selwyn  presents  Tea  for  Three;  and  so  on.  And  I  say  again,  the  star  system 
has  changed  and  with  it  the  entire  theatre  of  America,  for  in  the  days  when  Edwin 
Booth  and  his  contemporaries  "presented"  the  drama,  the  supporting  actors  were 
fairly  sure  of  a  season's  engagement  because  the  star  actors  had  the  good  will  of 
the  pubUc  and  could  play  a  long  season. 

Today  the  prestige  of  the  star-manager  has  been  almost  exterminated  by  the 
utter  impossibility  of  providing  adequate  presentations  of  plays  in  the  smaller 
cities,  the  competent  players  being  constantly  employed  in  the  more  important 
centers  of  population,  and  the  so-called  number  two  companies  perforce  being 
made  up  of  inexperienced  and  less  competent  players.  These  inartistic  perform- 
ances do  not  make  for  good  will,  and  the  result  is  the  curtailment  of  the  actor's 
season  through  the  forced  elimination  of  prolonged  tours  on  the  road. 

Therefore,  in  the  last  twenty  years  the  star-manager  has  managed — by  sending 
out  Number  2,  3  and  4  companies  to  the  smaller  cities — in  almost  eUminating  them. 

I  contend  the  good  will  of  the  public  cannot  be  won  by  the  star-manager — 
only  by  the  star  actor — and  there  are  only  a  few  left. 

Moreover,  the  class  of  young  persons  coming  into  the  theatrical  profession 
as  actors  is  not  so  good  as  it  used  to  be;  principally  because  the  calling  is  now  a 
gamble — not  a  profession.  The  actor  now  depends  for  his  hvelihood  on  the  judg- 
ment of  the  star-manager  as  to  the  success  of  an  unknown  play!  In  the  days 
of  the  star  actor,  the  supporting  actor  was  almost  certain  of  a  thirty  weeks'  season 
because  of  the  good  will  established  by  the  star  actor. 

It  was  attractive,  the  actor's  calling,  when  there  were  many  companies  headed 
by  skilled,  trained  actors,  where  the  standard  was  high,  the  training  valuable, 
the  season  long.  Ambitious  young  people  of  the  better  class  formerly  chose  a 
stage  career  because  they  were  assured  of  the  advantages  of  careful  training  by 
capable  exponents  of  the  art.  The  beginner  of  the  present  day  is  usually  shunted 
off  in  a  road  company,  and  both  the  length  of  his  season  and  the  benefit  of  valuable 
artistic  environment  are  most  precarious;  and  the  result  is  an  appalling  absence  of 
promising  stage  talent. 

Who  today  is  to  train  the  youthful  stage  aspirant?  In  the  old  days  the  star 
actor  devoted  himself  to  the  training  of  budding  talent.  Are  the  star-managers 
of  today  to  train  the  young  actors  of  tomorrow? 

In  that  event,  will  not  the  player  of  tomorrow  be  a  type  rather  than  an  actor? 
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The  Betrayal* 

A  Melodrama  In  One  Act 
By  Padraic  Coliim 

People  in  the  Play: 

Gideon  Lefroy,  the  keeper  of  an  inn. 
Morgan  Lefroy,  his  brother,  a  magistrate. 
A  Bell-ringer. 
Peg,  the  ballad  singer. 

The  action  of  the  play  passes  in  Ireland  in  the  Eighteenth  century. 

It  is  a  room  in  an  inn  in  a  country  town.  The  inn  has  been  a  mansion  thai  has  fallen  into  decay.  The  room  has  something  of 
a  dismantled  and  faded  magnificence.  At  the  back  is  a  wide  viindow  overlooking  the  street.  It  is  now  curtained.  The  entrance  is 
at  the  back.  Near  the  entrance  is  an  upright  desk.  Before  the  window  is  a  table.  At  the  back  on  the  one  side  is  a  large  side 
board.  At  the  left  is  a  narrow  door  leading  into  a  room.  Gideon  Lbfkot,  a  meagre  and  dissatisfied-looking  man,  is  standing 
at  desk  looking  over  account  books.  Outside  in  the  street  is  the  ringing  of  a  bell  as  the  Bbll-rinqbr  goes  along. 


The  Bellringer:  Five  hundred  pounds  reward — five  hun- 
dred pounds  reward — five  hundred  pounds  reward  will  be  given 
to  the  person  who  gives  such  information  as  will  lead  to  the 
committal  of  the  person  or  persons  who  murdered  Isaac  Hack- 
man,  Lord  Wertport's  bailiff 

Gideon  Lefrot:  Five  hundred  pounds  reward!  Five  hun- 
dred pounds  reward!  [He  makes  a  grasping  motion  with  his 
fingers  ] 

[Morgan  Lefroy  enters.     He  is  a  large,  overbearing  man,  wear- 
ing a  riding  coal  and  carrying  a  whip.    He  throws  off  his  coat.] 

Morgan  Lefroy:  W3II,  biother  Gideon:  so  you're  still  going 
over  your  rusty  accounts,  eh? 

Gideon  Lefroy:    That  is  what  I'm  doing,  brother  Morgan. 

Morgan  Lefroy:  And  listening  to  the  fellow  outside  cry- 
ing the  five  hundred  pounds  reward.  Your  fingers,  I'm  sure, 
are  itching  for  it. 

Gideon  Lefroy:  No  more  than  yours,  brother  Morgan. 

Morgan  Lefroy  [Standing  before  window]:  Maunders  ia 
a  fool  to  send  a  fellow  through  the  town,  belling  that  five  hun- 
dred pounds  reward.  Look  you,  brother  Gideon,  it  is  your  day 
in  the  town  and  the  street  outside  is  filled  with  peasants.  Every 
man,  woman  and  child  going  up  and  down  the  street  knows 
who  killed  Isaac  Hackinan,  Lord  Wertport's  bailiff.  But  could 
one  of  them  tell?  No,  not  for  your  desk  filled  with  gold,  Gideon. 

Gideon  Lefroy:  You  might  say  it's  their  religion  not  to 
inform  on  one  another. 

Morgan  Lefroy:  If  Maunders  knew  the  kind  they  are  he 
wouldn't  waste  his  penny  on  the  hire  of  a  bellman.  And  if  it 
weren't  for  our  scheme,  brother  Gideon — 

Gideon  Lefroy:  My  scheme,  Morgan,  my  scheme. 

Morgan  Lefroy:  Well,  if  we  carry  it  through  how  much 
will  you  claim? 

Gideon  Lefroy:    Half  the  five  hundred  pounds  reward. 

•Copyright:  for  permission  to  act,  apply  to  THE  DRAMA. 


Morgan  Lefroy:   I'll  give  you  an  agent's  commission  on  it. 

Gideon  Lefroy:  That  wouldn't  be  enough  for  me,  brother 
Morgan.   It  was  I  and  not  you  who  thought  of  the  plan. 

Morgan  Lefroy:  That  is  so,  that  is  so,  brother  Gideon. 
But  you  by  yourself  would  never  carry  the  plan  out.  It  needs 
a  man  like  me — it  needs  a  man  with  the  presence  and  the  reputa- 
tion of  Morgan  Lefroy  to  carry  that  business  through. 

Gideon  Lefroy  [Bending  his  head  over  his  books]:  Very  well, 
Morgan    I'd  just  as  lieve  we  dropped  it  altogether. 

Morgan  Lefroy:     I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do,  brother.     I'll 
play  a  game  of  cards  with  you.     [Gideon  shakes  his  head.]    If 
you  win  we'll  make  it  halves. 
[Gideon  goes  to  the  table.] 

Morgan  Lefroy  [Taking  a  pack  of  cards  out  of  his  breast 
pocket]:    Here's  a  pack  of  cards.     Sit  down,   Gideon.     I'll  cut, 
.  and  you  can  deal. 

Gideon  Lefroy:  I'm  not  like  you.  I  can  keep  my  hand.« 
off  the  cards. 

Morgan  Lefroy:  I  dare  say.  But  then  it's  only  a  fellow 
like  me — a  fellow  that  takes  chances  and  that  likes  taking  them 
— ^who  would  take  a  hand  in  the  scheme  you  thought  out  in 
that  narrow  head  of  yours,  brother  Gideon.  I  gambled  away 
my  sinecure  in  Dublin  Castle,  and  the  rage  for  taking  chances 
hasn't  abated  in  me. 

Gideon  Lefroy:  Your  winnings  around  this  place  won't 
make  you  popular.  Your  Shirley  came  in  here  this  morning 
to  leave  something  you  had  won  from  him. 

Morgan  Lefroy:  Ah,  did  he  leave  it  here? 
[Gideon  goes  to  the  press.   He  opens  it  and  takes  out  a  sword  stick. 

He  brings  it  to  Morgan  who  takes  it  and  examines  it  with 

delight.] 

Morgan  Lefroy:  The  sword  stick  that  he  made  such  swagger 
with!    [He  unscrews  it.]    The  blade  is  Spanish  steel.    [He  leaves 
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it  on  the  table.]    It  oame  to  our  pledging  the  things  we  boasted 
of — his  sword  stick  and  my  brace  of    bloodhounds.      Now    I 
have  the  sword  stick.    I've  cut  the  cards,  brother. 
[The  Bellbinqeb    has    been   heard    approaching.      He  comes 

to  the    door    ringing    his    bell.     He    is   fantastically    attired, 

wearing  the  red,  torn  coat  of  a  soldier  and  with  straw  wrapped 

around  his  bare  legs.] 

The  Bellringer:  Fine  hundred  pounds  reward — for  in- 
formation— that  will  lead  to  the  sturpulation — of  the  person 
or  persons  who  sent  to  damnation — Isaac  Hackman,  a  bailiff 
by  persuasion. 

Morgan  Lefboy:  Your  place  is  in  the  street,  my  man. 

The  Bellringer:  A  salmon  I  bear — ^with  all  my  care — for 
Gideon  Lefroy,  his  honor  theie.  [He  shows  a  salmon  wrapped 
in  straw.] 

Gideon  Lefroy:  Leave  it  there,  my  man.  [The  Bellringer 
puts  the  salmon  on  upright  desk.]  Who  sent  you  up  with  it? 

The  Bellringer:    A  man  over  there — the  fish  bid  me  bear. 

Morgan  Lefroy:  I  suppose  he  would  not  come  up  here  him- 
self when  he  knew  that  I  was  here. 

The  Bellringer:  As  far  as  I  know  he  would  not  go — ^when 
your  honor  was  seen  in  the  street  below. 

Morgan  Lefroy:  The  people  outside  might  think  he  was 
informing  on  one  of  them,  eh? 

The  Bellringer  [At  the  door]:  You  may  drain  the  rivers 
and  drag  the  ponds — but  it's  the  man  under  bonds  will  put  a 
man  undar  bonds. 

Morgan  Lefroy:  Come  back,  my  good  man. 

The  Bellringer:  My  errand's  rendered  and  my  duty's 
tqpdered.    [He  goes  out.] 

Morgan  Lefroy:  "The  man  under  bonds  will  put  another 
under  bonds!"   Had  he  any  meaning  in  that,  Gideon? 

Gideon  Lefroy:  No  meaning  at  all.  It's  a  way  they  have 
of  talking.  They're  always  saying  rhymes  out  of  their  old 
ballads.  Well,  they've  been  watching  the  house  since  you  came 
in,  biothir. 

Morgan  Lefroy  [Going  to  window  and  raising  curtains]: 
Well,  this  will  give  them  a  chance  of  seeing  what's  happening 
up  here.  Aye.  I  suppose  you  weie  standing  at  this  window 
and  watching  the  stieet  the  last  day  of  the  fair  when  the  plan 
<5,ame  into  your  mind? 

^iDEON  Lefroy:  No;  that's  not  the  way  it  came  into  my 
mind.  I  was  sitting  at  this  table  and  the  curtains  of  the  window 
were  open.  A  drunken  peasant  oame  up  to  talk  to  me  about 
some  business.  We  salrdown  here  and  were  talking  for  a  while. 
Suddenly  the  man's  face  went  white  ag  death.  "They're  watch- 
ing us,"  said  he.  There  was  a  throng  at  the  blacksmith's  forge 
over  the  way,  and  they  were  all  looking  into  this  room.  I  knew 
what  the  crowd  had  in  its  mind. 

Morgan  Lefroy:  They  thought  that  the  feUow  talking  with 
you  was  betraying  the  men  who  murdered  Isaac  Hackman,  eh? 

Gideon  Lefroy:  That  was  it.  "By  my  soul,"  said  the  fellow, 
"I  was  nearly  turning  the  hands  of  the  people  against  me.  If 
it  was  Morgan  Lefroy  I  was  facing  I'd  never  leave  the  town 
alive."  [Pause.]  Well,  I  may  say  that  was  what  put  the  notion 
into  my  mind.  Next  day  I  thought  it  clean  out 

Morgan  Lefroy:  Yes.  The  minute  you  told  it  to  me  I  knew 
it  was  a  good  plan.  Here's  a  room  with  a  wide  window  to  it. 
Any  one  that  comes  in  here  when  the^hutterg  are  opened  must 
be  seen  by  the  crowd  below. 

Gideon  Lefroy:    If  we  could  get  one  of  them  to  come  up 
here  and  talk  to  yourself  privately!   Everyone  in  the  fair  would ' 
have  their  eyes  on  the  two  of  you.    The  word  would  go  round 
that  the  person  with  you  was  giving  away  the  names  of  them 
that  were  concerned  in  the  murder  of  Isaac  Hackman. 

Morgan  Lefroy:  We  know  what  would  happen  then,  Gideon. 

Gideon  Lefroy:  The  people,  I  tell  you,  would  become  like 
maddened  cattle.  A  woman  would  think  that  her  brother,  or 
son,  or  husband  was  being  betrayed.    God  help  the  i)erson  that 


was  here  when  they'd  go  down  amongst  the  people. 

Morgan  Lefroy:  They'd  never  go  down  amongst  the  people. 
They'd  need  a  company  of  soldiers  to  protect  them — they'd 
have  tJ  turn  to  us. 

Gideon  Lefroy:  And  we'd  give  them  protection  on  the 
condition  they  gave  us  the  names  of  those  concerned  in  the 
muider  of  Isaac  Hackman. 

Morgan  Lefroy:  Ah,  it's  a  masterly  notion,  brother  Gideon. 

Gideon  Lefroy  [Flattered.]:  If  I  was  out  of  the  bogs  of 
Connacht  I  might  make  something  for  myself. 

Morgan  Lefhoy:  If  you  wore  in  Dublin  you'd  be  sure  of  a 
Government  post. 

Gideon  Lefroy:  This  affair  might  bring  me  into  notice. 
[He  looks  to  the  window.    As  he  does  Morgan  Lefroy  picks  a 

card  out  of  his  cuff.    He  puts  it  down.] 

Morgan  Lefroy:  Yes,  this  affair  might  bring  you  into 
notice.   Did  you  play,  Gideon? 

Gideon  Lefroy:   There's  my  card. 

Morgan  Lefroy:  And  there's  mine.  That  leaves  me  winners, 
I  think. 

Gideon  Lefroy  [Scrutinizing  the  cards.]:  Aye.  That  leaves 
you  winners. 

Morgan  Lefroy  [iiistng.]:    Bring  me  some  brandy. 
[Gideon  goes  to  the  side-board  and  brings  a  bottle  and  glasses. 

Morgan  pours  out  liquor.] 

Morgan  Lefroy:  The  usual  toasts!  Here's  to  the  pious, 
glorious  and  immortal  memory  of  King  William  the  Third. 
[He  drinks.] 

Gideon  Lefroy:  What  will  you  have  for  your  dinner? 

Morgan  Lefroy:  What  is  there  for  dinner? 

Gideon  Lefroy:   Salmon. 

Morgan  Lefroy:  I  had  salmon  at  the  Bishop's  yesterday 
and  salmon  at  Shirley's  the  day  before.  Is  there  nothing  in 
this  country  but  salmon? 

Gideon  Lefroy:   There's  nothing  else  in  this  house. 

Morgan  Lefroy:  Very  well  then,  my  good  brother,  let  me 
have  your  salmon. 

Gideon  Lefroy:  Lool^here,  Morgan.  If  I'm  not  to  get  equal 
shares  in  the  reward,  how  much  am  I  to  get? 

Morgan  Lefroy:   An  agent's  commission,  I  said. 

Gideon  Lefroy:  And  how  much  might  your  agent's  com- 
mission bo? 

Morgan  Lefroy:   Ten  pounds. 

Gideon  Lefroy:  Ten  pounds  isn't  enough  for  my  idea,  Mor- 
gan. 

Morgan  Lefroy:  I  don't  think  you  understand  what  I 
am  about  to  do.  I  save  you  aU  the  trouble  of  working  your  notion 
out. 

Gideon  Lefroy:  Very  well,  then.  Let  us  say  ten  pounds  for 
the  idea.   How  much  for  the  rest? 

Morgan  Lefroy:  What  are  you  talking  about? 

Gideon  Lefroy:  You  can  have  my  idea  for  ten  pounds,  but 
you  can't  have  anything  else. 

Morgan  Lefroy:  What  else  can't  I  have?  Your  good-will, 
eh? 

Gideon  Lefroy:   You  can't  have  this  room  for  one  thing. 

Morgan  Lefroy:  Do  you  think,  brother  Gideon,  that  you 
can  play  with  me? 

Gideon  Lefroy:    And  do  you  think  you  can  fool  me?    The 

people  outside  are  no  friends  of  mine,  and  they  don't  give  me 

much  of  their  custom.    But  I  have  to  live  amongst  them  and 

■  it  wouldn't  serve  me  if  my  house  had  the  name  you  would  put 

upon  it. 

Morgan  Lefroy  [Going  to  him.]:  Gideon,  you  cu..,  don't 
you  know  that  I,  as  magistrate,  could  quarter  a  company  of 
soldiers  on  you  that  would  eat  you  as  bare  as  bones? 

Gideon  Lefroy:  Could  the  like  of  that  be  done  on  a  loyal 
man? 

Morgan  Lefroy:   It  could,  and  I'm  the  man  to  have  it  done. 
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Setting  for  "The  Betrayal" 


GiDEOx  Lefboy:   Very  well.    You  can  have  what  you  want. 

MoHOAN  Lefrot:  And  now  give  the  people  the  messages 
I  sent  you  foi  them. 

Gideon  Lefroy  [At  the  window.]:  Mr.  Morgan  Lefroy  is 
here,  and  he  bids  me  tell  the  people  from  Templepatrick  that 
ho  is  making  a  new  avenue  to  his  house  and  he  orders  them  to 
send  round  horses  and  men  for  the  work  as  is  their  duty. 

Morgan  Lefroy:   Did  any  of  them  speak? 

GiDEO.N  Lefkoy:  An  old  woman.  She  said,  "Hell  gapes  for 
your  honoi." 

Morgan  Lefroy:  I  know  that  hag — she  always  says  that 
— just  because  her  son  was  amongst  the  batch  I  got  transported. 
If  the  government  had  any  consideration  they  would  remember 
me  for  that  transaction.  I  stood  in  the  dark  above  a  lime-kiln 
where  the  fellows  met  and  heard  their  plan — it  was  no  less  than 
a  plot  for  open  rebellion.  It  was  lucky  I  had  that  sword  cane 
that  night  [He  takes  the  sword  cane  off  table  and  unscrews  it,  s/ioto- 
ing  the  blade.]  I  had  just  won  it  from  Captain  Harvey.  The 
blada  is  Spanish  steel.    [He  leaves  it  back  on  the  table.] 

GiDEO.N  Lefroy:  You  won't  always  have  luck,  Morgan.  I 
don't  think  you'll  get  one  of  the  crowd  to  come  up  today. 

Morgan  Lefroy:  I  have  a  wager  that  I  will  be  in  possession 
of  the  information  today. 

Gideon  Lefroy:   No,  Morgan,  you  won't. 

Morgan  Lefroy:    But  I  will,  brother.    You  told  me  your 
idea  a  week  ago.    Like  yourself  I  have  been  thinking  and  pon- 
dering.   I'll  know  who  killed  Isaac  Hackman  before  I  eat  youi 
salmon.  There  now.  A  knock  at  your  door.  Open  it,  Gideon. 
[Gideon  opens  the  door  and  a  woman  of  about  sixty  enters.     She 

is  in  bare  feet  and  she  wears  the  full  enveloping  cloak  that  the 

peasant  women  in  some  parts  of  Connacht  still  wear.      She  is 

agitated;  but  there  is  something  stately  in  her  bearing.] 


Gideon  Lefroy:   What  do  you  want? 

The  Woman:   His  honour,  Mr.  Morgan  Lefroy. 

Morgan  Lefroy:  Dinner  in  an  hour,  Gideon.  [Gideon  goes 
to  the  small  door  at  the  left  and  Morgan  goes  with  him.]  Mind 
how  you  treat  me.  It  will  be  to  your  peril  if  you  do  not  serve 
me  to  my  liking.   [Gideon  goes  out.] 

Morgan  Lefroy:   Well,  my  good  woman,  and  who  are  you? 

The  WomaIst:   I  am  Peg  the  ballard-singer,  your  Honour. 

Morgan  Lefroy:  And  what  can  I  do  for  you.  Peg  the  ballad- 
singer? 

Peg:  I  ran  beside  your  horse  when  your  honour  was  going 
to  a  meeting  of  the  magistrates  and  your  honour  made  a  promise 
to  nie. 

Morgan  Lefroy:  What  promise  did  I  make  to  you? 

Peg:  Your  honour  promised  that  you  would  see  me  in  this, 
place  and  on  this  day. 

Morgan  Lefroy:  Well,  I  am  here.  [He  goes  to  the  desk  and 
faces  her  across  it.  She  stands  for  a  while  with  her  back  to  audience.] 

Peg:  You  promised  you  would  listen  to  me.  I  come  to  you 
about  my  son. 

Morgan  Lefroy:  And  what  can  I  do  about  your  son? 

Peg:  My  son,  my  darling  Terenos,  is  in  gaol.  Oh,  if  your 
honour  will  not  speak  for  him,  he  will  be  shot  down. 

Morgan  Lefroy:  And  why  should  your  son  be  shot  down, 
my  good  woman?  t 

Peg:   First  he  listed  and  then  he  ran  away  from  the  soldiers. 

Morgan  Lefroy:  Ho  deserted? 

Peg:  You  may  say  that,  your  honour. 

Morgan  Lefroy:  And  now  what  do  you  want  me  to  do  for 
this  young  man  who  deserted? 

Peg:  Write  a  letter  for  me,  your  honour.  I  would  go  to  the 
eolo&el  with  it  and  I  would  not  leave  the  barracks  until  they 
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gave  me  the  life  of  my  son. 

MoROAN  Lefroy:  Well,  I  don't  see  any  harm  in  writing  to 
the  colonel  about  it.  [Peg  gives  a  great  sigh  of  relief  and  goes 
to  the  table.]   What  is  your  name? 

Peg:  Peg  the  ballard-singer,  your  honour. 

Morgan  Lefroy  [Harshly.]:  That  is  not  a  name  I  could 
■write  down.   What  other  name  have  you? 

Peg:  My  own  name  is  Callaghan,  and  the  name  of  my  child's 
father  is  Lynch. 

Morgan  Lefroy:  Lynch — then  this  young  man's  name  is 
Lynch? 

Peg:  Terence  Lynch,  your  honour. 

Morgan  Lefroy:  Lynch — a  lebelly  name.  Answer  me  now 
• — where  is  his  father? 

Peg:   He  is  dead. 

Morgan  Lefroy:  And  where  did  he  die? 

Peg:  I  don't  know  where  my  man  was  when  he  died. 

Morgan  Lefroy:   Did  he  die  abroad? 

Peg:  No,  your  honour.  I  disremember  where  my  man  was 
when  he  died,  but  it  was  not  abroad. 

Morgan  Lefroy:  I  am  not  sure  but  it  was  abroad  he  was 
when  he  died.  Lynch !  The  men  of  that  name  seldom  take  serv- 
ice with  our  rightful  King.  More  often  they  take  service  with 
the  King's  enemies. 

Peg:  My  man  was  not  a  soldier  at  all. 

Morgan  Lefroy:  And  how  am  I  to  know  that?  And  how 
am  I  to  know  that  this  deserter's  father  did  not  die  abroad  in 
the  service  of  the  King  of  France? 

Peg:  Ah,  no,  your  honour — he  never  saw  the  colors  of  the 
King  of  France.  My  man  did  not  go  with  "The  Wild  Geese" 
at  all. 

Morgan  Lefhoy:  And  how  am  I  to  know  that  this  boy's 
father  was  not  in  the  Irish  Brigade  that  so  traitorously  serves 
the  King  of  France? 

Peg:  The  people  outside  could  tell  you  that  my  boy's  father 
never  saw  the  colors  of  the  King  of  France. 

Morgan  Lefroy:  Are  there  people  outside  that  would  speak 
for  you? 

Peg:  Look  there.  There's  a  crowd  at  the  blackbmith's  forge 
and  every  one  in  it  could  speak  for  me. 

Morgan  Lefroy:  Tell  me  the  names  of  them  that  could 
speak  for  you  and  I  will  write  them  down. 

Peg  [At  window.]:  There's  Mainey  Kelly,  Cormae  Farragher, 
Atty  Jordan,  Shaun  O'German,  Hugh  O'Keefe. — -[She  turns 
round  and  notices  the  way  he  is  watching  her.]  Oh,  your  honour, 
sure  you  mean  no  harm  to  me? 

Morgan  Lefroy:  No  harm — no  harm  at  all.  [He  goes  to 
the  table.]  Give  me  the  names  again  and  I  will  write  them  down 
to  show  to  Colonel  Maunders. 

Peg  [At  window.]:  Mainey  Kelly,  Cormae  Farragher,  Shaun 
O'German,  Atty  Jordan,  Hugh  O'Keefe.  A  woman  has  gone 
down  on  her  knees.  It  is  Mary  Sullivan.  She  is  praying  that 
I  may  win  the  life  of  my  son. 

Morgan  Lefroy:  The  people  are  looking  at  you  very 
strangely,  Peg. 

Peg:  Is  the  sight  of  a  woman  begging  for  her  son's  life  so 
strange  to  them? 

Morgan  Lefroy  [Behind  her.]:  That  woman  is  not  praying 
— she  is  cursing. 

Peg:  And  there's  another  woman  on  her  knees.  The  two 
are  cursing.  And  the  men  have  raised  their  hands  against  this 
house.  God  help  me  that  has  to  beg  my  son's  life  from  a  man 
cursed  by  the  people. 

Morgan  Lefroy:  You  are  mistaken  in  thinking  the  people 
are  cursing  me. 

Peg:   Who  then  are  they  cursing? 

Morgan  Lefroy:     They  are  cursing  you.  Peg  the  ballad- 
singer! 
[  Something  is  thrown  into  the  room.    It  is  the  bell.    Peg  shrinks 

back.] 


Peg:  Merciful  God!  There  is  no  woman  but  is  on  her  knees 
and  there  is  no  man  but  has  raised  his  hand  against  the  house. 
[Morgan  Lefroy  puts  the  bell  on  the  table  and  lets  the  curtains 

fall.   He  catches  Peg's  hands  and  takes  her  down.] 

Morgan  Lefroy:  Listen  to  me  now.  The  people  outside 
believe  that  you  have  given  to  me  the  names  of  the  people  con- 
cerned in  the  murder  of  Isaac  Hackman. 

Peg:  Aye,  they  believe  that.  Save  me,  your  honour,  save  me ! 

Morgan  Lefroy:  What  are  you  prepared  to  do  to  save  your- 
self? 

Peg:    Anything — ^anything,  your  honour! 

Morgan  Lefroy:  Then  give  me  the  names  of  the  people 
concerned  in  the  murder  of  Isaac  Hackman. 

Peg:  No,  your  honour,  you  wouldn't  ask  me  to  do  that. 

Morgan  Lefroy:  Then  will  you  go  out  amongst  them? 

Peg:  I  daren't  go  out  amongst  them. 

Morgan  Lefroy:  Listen  to  me  now.  I  will  summon  a  regi- 
ment of  soldiers  to  the  town.  I  will  have  you  taken  to  the  house 
of  a  magistrats  and  you  will  be  safe  there.  Then  you  wiU  be 
put  on  board  of  a  ship  and  brought  to  another  part  of  the  coun- 
try where  the  people  wiU  not  know  you.  As  for  you/  son — 

Peg:  My  son — what  will  become  of  my  son  Terence? 


Morgan  Lefroy:  He  will  be  set  at  liberty.  He  will  be  with 
you  in  any  part  of  the  country  you  choose  to  live  in.  He  will 
be  given  a  place  in  a  gentleman's  house,  and  you  two  can  live 
in  security. 

Peg:  But  what  will  clear  me  in  the  minds  of  the  people? 

Morgan  Lefroy:  Nothing.  But  you  needn't  mind  that. 
You  will  have  the  name;  well,  you  may  as  well  have  the  blame. 

Peg:   The  blame  as  well  as  the  name  of  having  betrayed  the 
people.   And  I  sat  by  their  fires  and  lay  in  their  houses. 
[There  is  some  shouting  outside.     Morgan  Lefroy  goes  to  the 

window.    As  he  does  Peg  runs  to  the  little  door  at  the  left.    She 

tries  to  open  it  but  finds  it  locked.    Morgan  Lefroy  turns  on 

her  savagely.] 

Morgan  Lefroy:  Give  me  the  names  or  I  will  have  you 
thrown  into  the  street  amongst  the  i)eople  that  want  to  destroy 
you. 

Peg:  I  was  foolish  to  think  that  you  had  any  wish  for  my 
son  For  what  wish  could  you  have  for  the  people?  And  what 
could  be  between  you  and  them,  but  hatred  and  broken  trust? 
Why  did  I  come  to  you  at  all?  Ah,  you  planned  to  bring  me  here 
so  that  the  people  might  s<»e  me  with  you  and  think  that  I  had 
betrayed  them.  You  planned  it  well,  and  you  have  taken  mo 
like  the  bird  under  the  crib. 

Morgan  Lefroy:   The  people  who  murdered  Isaac  Hackman 
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will  be  taken  soon.  You  and  no  one  else  will  be  blamed  for  their 
betrayal.    Nothing  will  clear  you.    Well,  take  the  only  thing 
you  can  get — safety — and  take  it  from  me.   Give  me  the  names 
of  the  people  who  did  the  murder  and  claim  protection.    Speak 
to  me.    Was  it  Mary  Sullivan's  son?    Was  it  Honor  Gown's 
brother? 
?he  dashes  to  the  table  and  snatches  the  bell.    She  strikes  with  it 
at  him.    There  is  a  struggle  around  the  room.    Finally  he  over- 
powers her  and  throws  her  down  at  the  table.] 
Morgan  Lefboy:  You  are  beaten.  Give  me  the  names. 
JiDEON  Lefroy  dashes  in.] 

Gideon  Lefroy:    Something  is  come  into  the  street. 

lere  is  danger. 

Morgan  Lefroy:  Bar  the  doors. 
fGiDEON  goes  out.    Morgan  goes  to  the  window  and  looks  out.] 

Peg:   Kill — kill — kill.   That  is  what  the  people  are  saying. 
[As  she  crouches  down  her  hand  touches  the  table.    It  touches  the 

sword  cane.    She  draws  it  down  and  looks  on  the  blade.] 

Peg:    The  judgment  of  the  people — the  judgment  of  God. 

[She  rises  up  and  goes  towards  Morgan  Lefroy  whose  back  is 
turned.    She  goes  slowly  holding  the  sword.    As  he  is  about  to 
turn  she  stabs  him  in  the  neck.    Morgan  Lefroy  falls.] 
Peg:     There  he  lies,  the  man  who  would  have  betrayed  us 

all.  Now  I  can  walk  amongst  the  people,  for  I  have  saved  them. 

And  if  my  son  meets  with  death,  he  can  die  without  shame,  for 

none  of  his  race  ever  betrayed  the  people. 

[The  window   is   opened  from   the   outside.     The    Bellringer 
IS  seen,  holding  himself  against  the  urindow.] 


The  Bellringer:  The  oursa  of  the  people  upon  you  and  your 

race. 

Peg  :  I  have  saved  the  people. 

The  Bellringer:  Your  son  has  betrayed  them — ^Aye,  the 
man  under  bonds  has  put  others  under  bonds.  To  save  his  own 
from  the  bullet  he  made  known  the  names  of  them  that  destroyed 
that  tormentor — Isaac  Hackman. 

Peg:  O  Mother  of  all  Affliction! 


The  illustration  for  The  Betrayal  here  is  a  run  down  interior — 
once  of  some  fair  degree  of  pretension  and  e'eeance,  sUfh  as  might 
be  found  in  an  old  Georgian  manor  that  had  fallen  into  evil 
hands  and  ways.  The  principal  essential  is  a  large  window  in 
the  center  up  stage  wall.  This  is  provided  in  the  drawing  of 
sufficient  size  so  that  the  outsiders  can  look  into  the  room  and 
the  audience  can  even  be  allowed  to  see  a  considerable  part  of 
the  outlook  as  well.  Several  references  in  the  text,  such  as 
"down  there"  can  be  explained  by  raising  the  house  floor  a  dis- 
tance above  the  street  level,  and  adding  an  outer  vestibule 
and  short  flight  of  steps — as  the  action  of  the  play  absolutely 
precludes  the  usual  outer  hallway,  and  also  the  possibility  that 
the  room  could  be  upon  the  second  floor  of  the  house. 

The  walls  should  be  of  plaster  above  the  wainscoating,  dull, 
grimy,  dirty,  and  possibly  cracked  and  broken  as  well.  The  wood- 
work, once  white,  wouldf  now  be  a  dirty  grey,  or  possibly  even 
repainted  into  a  dirty  yeUow  brown  or  light  green,  the  furniture 
odds  and  ends,  rather  sparss,  old  oak  {not  "golden")  and  the 
curtains  should  be  of  some  worn  old  denim  faded  brown  or 
green.  The  window  might  be  also  shuttered — in  one  part  of 
the  text  that  is  suggested,  while  later  the  curtaining  of  the 
opening  is  specifically  mentioned.  Finally,  a  generally  dusty 
and  vacant  air  should  pervade  the  interior,  and  the  lights  should 
be  those  of  late  afternoon  or  coming  dusk,  presaging  tragedy 
as  the  outcome. — [Frank  Chouteau  Brown. 


Another  Venture  in  Puppets 

By  Lucy  Calhoun 


CHICAGO  is  to  have  a  new  marionette  company 
this  fall.  A  working  fund  has  already  been 
started,  and  Will  Hollingsworth,  a  well  known 
painter  and  art  critic,  has  been  making  puppets  and 
arranging  the  new  stage.  Meanwhile  a  group  of  clever 
artists  who  live  in  what  might  be  termed  Chicago's 
Greenwich,  the  nearer  north  side,  have  been  working 
like  beavers  for  months  to  get  the  parts  learned  in  time 
for  the  opening  bill  to  be  presented  the  first  of  November. 
If  plans  now  in  the  air  do  not  very  much  miscarry, 
the  company  will  be  housed  eventually  in  a  real  theatre, 
specially  arranged  for  puppet  shows.  Though  it  is 
hoped  that  the  theatre  itself  will  be  ready  before  long, 
the  building  is  not  absolutely  essential  for  the  produc- 
tion. The  plays  can  be  given  in  any  good-sized  room, 
as  the  stage  is  of  the  type  commended  by  W.  B.  Yeats 
when  he  declared  that  for  intimate  plays  the  stage,  the 
company,  and  the  properties  ought  to  be  of  such  pro- 
portions and  simplicity  that  they  could  all  be  carried 
in  one  taxi-cab.  It  is  a  folding  stage,  and  the  parts, 
together  with  the  puppets  themselves,  their  clothes, 
the  stage-settings,  lights,  and  other  properties  can  all 
be  carried  in  the  four  trunks  allowed  to  the  four  hardy 
girl  puppeteers  who  will  pull  the  strings.  These  girls, 
by  the  way,  are  all  experienced  marionette  manipulators. 
Patrons  of  Maurice  Browne's  Little  Theatre  in  Chicago 
will  remember  the  excellent  work  of  Facelia  Hamlin, 


who  is  not  only  a  witch  with  the  puppets  but  is  gifted 
with  a  beautiful  voice  and  a  real  knowledge  of  diction, 
Bernadine  Szold,  another  former  member  of  the  Little 
Theatre  Company,  Irene  Hamlin,  and  Doris  Ribera 
are  the  other  puppeteers.  They  not  only  work  the 
puppets  but  read  their  lines  as  well,  thus  avoiding  some 
of  the  embarrassments  occasioned  when  puppeteer  and 
reader  are  not  sympathetic. 

A  word  about  the  puppets  themselves.  They  are 
new  and  mechanically  different  from  the  Little  Theatre 
Puppets  and  from  those  of  Tony  Sarg.  There  has  been 
no  attempt  at  caricature.  Their  creator  has  designed 
them  especially  for  the  parts  they  are  to  play  and  the 
aim  in  their  construction  has  been  for  simplicity  and 
broad  effects  rather  than  for  detail.  Many  of  them  are 
entirely  sculptured,  even  as  to  hair.  Where  "hair  parts" 
are  to  be  played,  however,  the  wigs  will  be  provided, 
and  Rapunzel  and  Melisande  need  not  be  embarrassed 
by  hard  and  fast  locks. 

In  size,  the  marionettes  are  about  twenty-two  inches 
in  height,  somewhat  larger  than  Mr.  Browne's  and  a 
little  smaller  than  Tony  Sarg's.  The  stage  in  which 
they  will  perform  their  parts  is  nearly  twice  as  deep  as  the 
ordinary  puppet  stage,  consequently  there  is  much  more 
scope  for  scenic  effects  than  in  the  usual  narrow  space 
of  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches.  So  much  for  the 
mechanics.     The  real  reason  for  the  new  undertaking 
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lies  in  the  belief  of  many  people  that  puppets  are  not 
primarily  entertainment  for  children,  but  indispensable 
adjuncts  for  certain  types  of  serious,  poetic  drama. 

\Xrill  Hollingsworth,    who    is    responsible    for     the 
'  *     new     puppet     company,     believes     firmly     in 
the  artistic  possibilities  of  marionettes  for  adult  enter- 
tainment. 

"There  is  a  particular  sort  of  drama,"  he  insists, 
"that  can  be  done  better  by  puppets  than  by  human 
actors.  Such  things  as  Maeterlinck's  Death  of  Tintagiles 
which  of  course  was  written  for  marionettes,  and  other 
plays  of  like  character,  gain  in  mystery  and  remoteness 


by  the  amiable  "non-human"  actors.  I  remember 
hearing  someone  suggest  quite  seriously  that  if  Flo 
Ziegfeld  had  a  chance  to  put  on  The  Rhine 
Gold  you  would  not  see  such  absurdities  of  Rhine 
maidens  as  have  appeared.  This  is  perhaps  a  little  too 
harsh,  but  certainly  puppet  Rhine  maidens  could 
float  more  acceptably  than  robust  opera  singers. 

Mr.  Hollingsworth  believes,  however,  that  it  does 
not  do  to  put  too  much  emphasis  on  the  "tricks"  of 
puppets  or  upon  "trick"  puppets.  4^ 

"The  'trick  puppets'  and  the  plays  for  chUdren^put 
on  by  various  companies  are  very  delightful  and^in- 
teresting,"  he  says,  "but  there  has  been  so  much  em- 
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Forgael  and  Declora  in  Yeals'  "Shadowy   Wafers" 


of  atmosphere  through  the  necessarily  conventionalized 
interpretations  given  them  by  puppets.  Then  there 
is  another  type  of  work  to  which  they  are  in  a  sense 
peculiarly  suited.  This  is  the  play  which  calls  for  certain 
fantastic  details  difficult  or  impossible  to  bring  out  in 
an  ordinary  theatre.  For  example,  in  the  Night  at  an 
Inn  the  size  of  the  Idol  that  enters  at  the  last  is  not 
limited  to  the  amount  of  paraphernalia  which  some 
unfortunate  actor  must  carry  on  his  head  in  order  to 
increase  his  height.  It  is  very  simple  to  gain  an  effect 
of  this  sort  in  puppets.  The  idol,  or  djinn,  or  ghost, 
or  whatever  the  creature  is  may  be  as  grotesque  as  one 
pleases,  and  its  size  is  only  limited  by  the  dimensions 
of  the  proscenium.  Then  there  are  the  fairy  plays,  where 
actions  impossible  to  human  beings  are  easily  performed 


phasis  put  on  this  feature  of  the  work  in  the  United 
States  that  people  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of 
judging  for  themselves  whether  marionette  perform- 
ances have  a  right  to  be  anything  else  than  something 
to  amuse  the  children.  These  puppets  of  ours  do  not 
indulge  in  such  mannerisms  as  opening  and  shutting 
their  eyes,  nor  do  they  perform  gymnastics.  They  are 
made  to  suggest  the  character  they  are  designed  for, 
that  and  no  more." 

The  present  production  is  mounted  in  the  modern 
manner,  much  of  the  illusion  being  gained  by  lighting 
effects.  The  pla3-s  now  in  rehearsal  which  are  to  form 
the  first  bill  are  Yeats'  Shadowy  Waters,  A  Night  at  an 
Inn  by  Lord  Dunsany,  and  love  at  Michaelmas,  from  a 
short  story  of  the  same  name  by  James  Branch  Cabell. 
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These  are  progressing  famously  and  will  be  ready  in 
November.  The  stage  is  set  in  Mr.  Hollingsworth's 
studio  and  as  the  company  lives  in  the  neighborhood 
a  rehearsal  can  be  called  on  five  minutes'  notice.  Some 
gf  the  plays  to  be  given  will  be  of  humorous  character. 


There  will  also  doubtless  be  many  which  will  be  enjoyed 
by  children  as  well  as  their  elders.  A  gala  performance 
of  Shakespeare's  Twelfth  Night  is  on  the  books,  and 
Andersen  fairy  tales  like  The  Nightingale  will  form  part 
of  the  repertory.    Treasure  Island  is  also  being  considered. 


The  British  Drama  League 


By  Geoffrey  Whitworth 

Secretary  of  the  British  League 


THE  Editor  of  The  Drama  has  asked  me  to  give  a  short 
account  of  the  origin  and  early  history  of  an  English 
theatrical  movement  which,  having  obvious  points  in 
■common  with  the  Drama  League  of  America,  has  an  interest  to 
members  and  friends  of  the  American  League. 

In  the  first  place  it  may  bs  well  to  recall  the  theatrical  situa- 
tion in  England  as  it  was  affected  by  the  war,  for  it  is  emphatic- 
ally as  a  result  of  those  abnormal  conditions  that  the  movement 
in  question  began.  But  for  those  conditions,  I  think  that  the 
League  would  not  have  been  thought  of,  certainly  not  in  its 
present  form  or  under  the  inspiration  that  now  animates  its 
activiti'S. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  immediate  effect  of  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  was,  in  England,  the  sudden  break-up  of 
whatever  movement  was  then  afoot  toward  a  better  drama. 
Panic,  or  something  like  it,  seized  the  English  theatre  managers 
who  expected,  and  as  the  event  proved,  rightly  expected  a  con- 
■siderable  slump  in  theatrical  business  of  every  kind.  It  is  true 
that  in  the  spring  of  1915  Granville  Barker  made  a  valiant  effort, 
by  producing  The  Dynasts,  with  all  the  care  and  artistry  associat- 
■ed  with  his  name;  and  at  about  the  same  time  Martin  Harvey 
put  on  an  ambitious  but  mediocre  poetical  war-play  by  Stephen 
Phillips.  But  with  these  exceptions  (both  failures  from  a  finan- 
cial point  of  view)  the  early  war  period  was  barren  of  any 
art-inspired   endeavor. 

Birmingham  alone  of  the  Provincial  repertory  theatres  kept 
its  door  opon  for  plays  of  a  repertory  standard,  and  the  Shakes- 
peare National  Memorial  Theatre  movement  which  had  recently 
acquired  a  valuable  if  unsuitable  site  behind  the  British  Museum, 
suspended  operations  altogether.  There  was,  indeed,  no  incen- 
tive for  artistic  effort  in  the  theatre,  and  for  a  time,  as  we  have 
-seen,  the  professional  theatre  itself  suffered  the  consequences 
of  the  prevailing  slump,  despite  the  universal  cry  of  "business  as 
usual." 

As  time  went  on,  however,  the  professional  theatre  had  hopes 
of  revival,  and  revive  it  did  almost  beyond  the  dreams  of  avar- 
ice. The  managers  found  that  under  war  conditions  the  feeblest 
farce,  the  most  mushy  musical  comedy,  the  least  racy  revue, 
was  sure  of  a  longer  run  than  ever  had  been  known  in  times  of 
peace.  Quite  rightly  no  doubt  few  people  had  time  to  worry 
themselves  with  artistic  standards.  Tired  men  from  the  trench- 
es were  content  with  pretty  faces  and  lively  music,  and  tired  men 
and  women  at  home  asked  for  nothing  better  than  what  was 
palpably  good  enough  for  heroes. 

The  result  was  that  by  the  summer  of  1917,  the  London 
theatres  were  entirely  given  over  to  frankly  commercial  interests 
which  were  in  the  most  shameless  manner  exploiting  to  their 
■own  advantage  what  may  be  termed  the  lowest  common  multi- 
ple of  the  popular  taste.  It  was  a  state  of  things  which  at  the 
time,  and  in  the  circumstances,  was  not  perhaps  surprising,  but 
none  the  less  did  it  bode  ill  for  the  future  of  English  drama. 

TT  was  at  this  period — the  summer  of  1917 — that  the  writer 

happened  to  come  into  touch  with  a  movement  which  seemed 

to  offer  a  striking  object  lesson  as  to  the  way  a  dramatic  revival 

might  be  initiated  from  below  rather  than  from  above:  a  method 


which,  after  due  consideration,  seemed  to  offer  by  far  the  most 
hopeful  line  of  advance.  The  headquarters  of  the  Workers' 
Educational  Association  was,  it  seemed,  being  approached 
from  various  quarters  with  requests  for  help  and  advice  on  the 
reading  and  acting  of  plays  in  connection  with  their  well-known 
tutorial  classes;  and  as  a  result  of  one  of  these  requests  I  was 
asked  to  visit  Crayford,  in  Kent,  the  great  War  Factory  of  the 
Vickers  Maxim  Aeroplane  Company,  where  a  group  of  student- 
workers  had  formed  a  literary  society,  one  of  whose  avowed 
objects  was  to  be  the  reading  of  the  best  modern  plays.  Here  I 
discovered  a  spontaneous  nucleus  of  dramatic  activity;  and  at 
the  same  time  came  rumours  of  comparable  manifestations 
from  the  base  camps  in  France  where  theatrical  work,  begun  by 
Miss  Lena  Ashwell  merely  as  an  alleviation  for  the  troops,  had 
developed  under  the  aegis  of  Mrs.  Penelope  Wheeler  and  others, 
into  something  like  a  serious  theatrical  movement  on  community 
lines.  All  this  signified  the  emergence  of  a  totally  novel  attitude 
to  the  possibilities  of  drama  from  an  educational  and  social 
point  of  view;  and  it  was  at  this  juncture  that  the  work  of  the 
American  Drama  League  and  of  the  American  little  theatre 
movement  was  seen  to  be  of  such  relevant  interest  to  the  home 
situation. 

With  such  a  modicum  of  fact  and  of  experience,  it  was  decided 
to  try  out  the  idea  of  an  organization  which,  starting  primarily 
as  an  advisory  body  for  helping  and  co-ordinating  the  work  of 
amateur  bodies  throughout  the  country,  should  at  the  same 
time  endeavor  to  influence  the  whole  standard  of  English  popular 
taste  with  a  view  to  establishing  the  art  of  the  theatre  on  a 
higher  status,  both  as  an  artistic  and  as  a  social  force  than  it  had 
occupied,  perhaps,   since  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  autumn  of  1917  and  the  spring  of  1918  were  spent  in 
the  heavy  spade-work  necessary  for  the  foundation  of  a  society 
•with  such  ambitious  aims,  and  here  it  is  only  fair  to  name  those 
who  ^t  the  very  outset  were  so  helpful  in  launching  the  League 
and  in  formulating  and  defining  its  policy.  Among  many  others, 
more  especially  to  be  mentioned  are  Norman  Wilkinson,  Roger 
Fry,  Laurence  Binyon,  Lena  Ashwell,  and  last  but  foremost 
Granville  Barker. 

Early  in  1919  the  presidency  of  Lord  Howard  de  Walden  was 
secured  for  the  League,  together  with  the  vice-presidency  of 
Labour  Leaders  like  Mr.  Clynes  and  Mr.  Thomas,  and  in  June 
of  the  same  year  the  inaugural  meeting  of  the  League  was  held 
at  the  Haymarket  Theatre  when  the  broad  outline  of  the 
League's  policy  was  thus  publicly  defined:  "The  British  Drama 
League  for  the  encouragement  of  the  Art  of  the  Theatre  both  for 
its  own  sake  and  as  a  means  of  Intelligent  Recreation  among  all 
classes  of  the  Community." 

T  T  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  root  idea  of  the  British  Drama 
League  was  not  so  much  the  education  of  audiences  or  the 
guidance  of  the  general  public  of  playgoers,  as  the  attempt  to 
put  on  some  solid  basis  the  actual  dramatic  work,  largely 
amateur,  which  might  be  expected  to  emerge  as  soon  as  the  era 
of  peace  once  again  dawned — to  set  up,  in  other  words,  a  federa- 
tion of  amateur  dramatic  groxips,  to  bridge  the  gulf  which  natur- 
ally separates  the  amateur  from  the  professional  stage,  and  to 
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engage  in  propaganda  for  the  recognition  of  drama  by  the 
State  as  a  social  and  educational  force  deserving  national 
patronage  as  truly  as  art  or  music  or  literature.  Incidentally  to 
this  program,  the  education  of  the  audience  was,  of  course, 
implied,  and  it  is  a  side  of  the  League's  work  which  we  hope 
wiU  grow  as  our  membership  and  influence  extends,  especially 
in  the  provinces. 

The  first  piece  of  practical  work  to  be  undertaken  by  the 
League  after  its  foundation  was  the  Theatre  Conference  held 
last  August  at  Stratford-on-Avon.  Strange  as  it  may  seem, 
this  was  the  first  conference  of  the  kind  ever  held  in  England, 
and  the  idea  seemed  so  much  of  a  novelty  that  many  people 
prophesied  it  would  be  a  failure  and  wondered  what  on  earth 
the  conference  would  find  to  talk  about!  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
conference  was  an  unqualified  success.  It  was  attended  not  only 
by  a  large  number  of  leading  people  in  the  theatrical  and  jour- 
nalistic worlds,  but  also  by  the  official  representatives  of  the 
Actors'  Association,  the  Stage  Society,  the  British  Empire 
Shakespeare  Society  and  many  other  bodies.  Stratford  during 
the  summer  Shakespeare  Festival  is  always  the  rendezvous  of 
the  more  serious  enthusiasts  of  the  drama,  so  that  throughout 
the  fortnight  of  the  conference  a  steady  stream  of  influential 
visitors  came  to  the  town  and  thus  were  made  aware  of  the 
existence  of  the  League  and  of  its  program. 

Throughout  the  autumn  of  1919,  and  the  spring  of  the  present 
year,  the  beginning  made  at  Stratford  has  been  followed  up. 
Granville  Barker,  as  chairman  of  the  Council,  has  been  inde- 
fatigable in  his  work  for  the  League  in  many  of  the  large  provin- 
cial towns  where  flourishing  branches  have  been  established — 
mostly  in  connfiction  u-ith  already  existing  societies  who  were 
glad  of  this  extra  stimulus  to  their  revival  after  the  war.  And  to 
Granville  Barker  we  owe  also  tlie  organization  of  the  seven 
committees  to  whom  is  entrusted  the  working  out  of  the  seven 
chief  aspects  of  the  League's  program.  These  committees  are 
elected  by  the  League's  council,  and  the  chairman  of  each 
committee  serves,  with  the  secretary  and  treasurer,  on  the 
executive  committee  of  the  League  itself.  Thus  cohesion  is 
maintained,  and  no  committee  can  take  action  without  the 
cognizance  of  the  others.  The  work  of  the  various  committees 
may  be  most  easily  summarized  by  a  bare  calatogue  of  their 
names:  the  Repertory  Theatre  Committee  (which  also  deals 
with  the  question  of  the  Municipal  Theatre)  under  the  chair- 
manship of  John  Drinkwater;  the  Community  Theatre  Commit- 
tee under  Mrs.  Wheeler;  the  Foreign  Drama  Committee  under 
Miss  Edith  Craip;  the  Drarraand  Edu  ation  Comn  ittee  uu^fr 
Mr.  W.  L.  Courtney;  the  Finance  Committee  under  Mr.  Robert 
Mond;  the  Workshops  Committee  under  Mr.  Norman  Wilkin- 
son (this  Committee  is  responsible  for  advi  ing  the  League's 
affiliated  societies  on  all  matters  concerning  the  art  and  craft 
of  stage  design;)  the  Professional  Acting  Committee  under 
Mr.  Norman  McKinnell  (the  liason  between  the  Drama  League 
and  the  Actors'  Association;)  and  finally  the  Plays  and  Publica- 
tions Committee  which  is  responsible  for  all  books  and  pamph- 
lets issued  by  the  League  and  for  the  League's  illustrated  maga- 
zine Drama  which  is  sent  free  to  all  members  and  appears 
monthly. 

TN  a  small  country  like  England  where  theatrical  life  is  doubt- 
less  far  more  centralized  than  in  the  L^nited  States,  one  object 
of  the  League  has  been  readily  attainable.  Though  we  have 
been  going  so  short  a  time  it  is  not  too  much  to  claim  that  the 
central  office  of  the  League  has  already  acquired  a  reputation  as 
being  the  best  bureau  of  general  theatrical  information  in  the 
country. 

A  large  part  of  our  day  is  occupied  in  answering  the  questions 
of  correspondents  on  all  imaginable  subjects  connected  with  the 
theatre,  and  there  are  also  innumerable  invitations  for  help 
financial  and  otherwise  which  alas,  it  is  not  always  possible  to 


gratify.  As  in  most  undertakings  of  the  kind,  money  is  the 
problem  of  problems,  and  some  aspects  of  our  program,  such  as 
our  promised  foundation  of  a  theatrical  library,  are  still  to  be 
continued  in  our  next. 

As  we  compare  our  achievement  with  the  result  of  the  years 
of  propaganda  work  so  admirably  undertaken  by  the  Drama 
League  of  America,  we  are  sometimes  appalled  by  the  barrenness 
of  our  English  land.  For  in  spite  of  a  long  tradition  of  fine 
plays  and  fine  actors,  England  is  still  to  a  largo  extent  a  land  of 
theatrical  barbarism — particularly  as  regards  the  niggardly 
recognition  of  drama  by  our  universities,  and  the  lack  of  sup- 
port given  to  local  theatrical  endeavor  by  wealthy  provincial 
towns.  We  mention  no  names,  but  when  it  is  pointed  out  that 
Birmingham  is  the  only  town  where  private  munificence  has 
managed  to  maintain  its  local  Repertory  Theatre,  an  idea  will  be 
gained  of  the  uphill  task  by  which  the  theatrical  reformer  is 
faced. 

For  all  that  the  future,  we  feel,  is  full  of  hope.  The  League  if 
it  does  nothing  else  will  undoubtedly  create  a  platform  upon 
which  all  the  higher  interests  of  the  theatre  may  for  the  first  time 
become  vocal.  Already  we  have  mobilized  unsuspected  resour- 
ces of  enthusiasm  and  knowledge,  and  when  the  great  day 
comes  for  an  English  Ministry  of  Fine  Arts  we  believe  that 
it  is  through  our  efforts  that  the  drama  will  not  find  itself  the 
poor  sister  Cinderella  that  she  might  have  been  a  few  years  back. 

And  besides  these  larger  ambitions,  the  League  has  more 
than  enough  to  do  in  looking  after  the  interests  of  the  hundreds 
of  small  acting  groups  which  are  rising  everywhere  throughout 
the  country,  and  are  looking  to  the  League  for  advice  and  gui- 
dance on  the  hundred  and  one  problems  which  face  them. 
In  these  small  groups  and  in  the  rerewal  of  dramatic  intelli- 
gence which  their  very  existence  implies  lies,  as  some  of  us  think, 
the  hope  of  British  drama. 


TWO   PRIZES    OF   $100.00   EACH 

are  offered  by  the 

Theatre  Art  Society  of  Detroit 


One  prize  of  $100.00  for  the  best  one-act 
play  of  a  serious  nature,  cast  for  women  only. 

One  prize  of  $100.00  for  the  best  one-act 
comedy,  cast  for  women  only. 

The  competition  rloses  January  Ist,  1921.  Maauscripts  should 
be  submitted  in  typt;written  form  and  should  be  addressed  to 
Mr.  Louis  Ling,  Hotel  Stevenson,  Detroit,  Mich.  The  manu- 
scripts must  be  signed,  not  by  the  name  of  the  author,  but  by  a 
pen  name.  An  accompanying  sealed  envelope  inscribed  with 
this  same  pen  name  should  contain  the  fuU  name  and  address  of 
the  author.  These  envelopes  will  not  be  opened  until  the  contest 
is  dn  *  ded.  The  following  committee  has  been  appointed  to  judge 
the  manuscripts:  Mrs.  Helen  Chaffee  Workman,  director  of  the 
Edna  Chaffee  Noble  School  of  Expression;  Mrs.  Nellie  Peck 
Saunders,  Louis  Ling,  formerly  dramatic  critic  of  the  Detroit 
Journal;  Charles  P.  Larned. 

No  restrictions  are  imposed  either  in  regard  to  subject  or  treat- 
ment of  plots.  No  play  must  run  longer  than  45  minutes.  The 
Theatre  Arts  Society  reserves  the  privilege  of  enacting  any  and 
all  plays  submitted  and  will  pay  a  royalty  of  $5.00  to  the  author 
of  any  play  so  enacted. 


OCTOBER,     1920 
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Shivaree' 


A  nuptial  episode  such  as  Ellen  Key  might  have  written,  had  she  turned  from  her  essay, 
"The  Woman  of  Tomorrow,"  to  compete  with  the  modern  pot-pourri  of  boudoir  farces. 

By  Mark  Leland  Hill  Odea 


HuLDA,  the  bride 
John,  the  groom 


Characters: 


PlM 
MiLLY 


Time:   A  June  night  at  11  o'clock 
Place:   An  Iowa  Farm 

his  11  o'clock  on  a  June  night  in  Iowa.  There  is  noise  and  din,  and  the  typical,  countryside  charivari — the  height  of  nuptial 
ceremonies  near  Red  Bud,  Iowa.  A  crowd  of  maudlin  bumpkins  and  simpering  damsels  are  gathered  outside  the  little  farm  house, 
with  their  coarse,  but  well-meant  wit. 

One  sees  a  farm  house  bed-room,  brilliantly  fresh  and  decked  in  flowers.  The  furniture  is  Golden  Oak,  the  bed,  polished  brass. 
One  is  inclined  to  fancy  that  all  the  furniture  was  chosen  from  the  pages  of  a  mail-order  house,  but  really  it  has  come  from  the 
county  seat  emporium. 

The  entrance  door  opens  with  a  crash,  as  the  bride  and  groom  enter,  he  first.  The  crowd  surges  to  the  door,  which  is  closed 
and  locked  by  the  groom.  The  noise  increases  and  continues  until  the  action  in  the  play  provides  an  opportunity  for  it  to  diminish 
and  then  end  faintly,  as  the  revelers  depart. 

The  bride,  Hulda,  gowned  in  wedding  splendor,  is  a  strapping  woman,  heroic  in  figure,  with  dangling  hands.  She  strides 
like  a  giantess,  swinging  her  awkward  arms.  She  is  tall,  a  big  woman  in  every  way.  She  enters,  flushed  with  excitement,  but  is 
dulled  quickly  by  the  inevitableness  of  the  situation.  She  looks  stolidly  about,  giving  tittering,  nervous  glances  at  her  new  husband. 

The  groom,  John,  is  rather  small,  rather  thin,  rather  leathery  in  complexion,  with  none  of  the  brilliant  coloring  noted  in  Hulda. 
His  sack-suit  is  of  "conventional  black,"  with  a  narrow  white  bow-knot  lie.  His  hair  is  carefully  plastered  down.  In  fact,  John 
might  easily  have  been  cast  for  other  than  an  Iowa  farmer.  One  can  almost  picture  him  as  a  prim  book-keeper  in  the  big  city, 
until  he  identifies  himself  with  the  country  by  his  speech. 

The  contrast  between  this  very  Big  Woman  and  this  very  Little  Man  is  ludicrous,  even  at  first  glance,  and  one  suspects  their 
story  frivolous,  rather  than  the  serious  vivisection  of  an  imprisoned  soul. 


John    [Jnhilantly]:    Wow,  but  that  was  a  hum-dinger.     I 

thought  I'd  die  laughin'  the  way  he  carried  on. 
Hulda  [Slowly,  solemnly]:  I  wisht  they'd  go. 
John:  What  for? 

{He  flits  around  the  room,  thoroughly  excited  by  the  events  of  the 
evening.    Hulda  goes  to  a  chair  and  sits  down  stiffly  as  though 
she  were  a  caller  in  a  strange  house.   She  glances  surreptitiously 
around  the  room — but  most  of  the  time  gazes  into  space.] 
John:    Why,  that  was  the  gol-durndest  shivaree — gosh,  did 

you  ever  hear  such  noise?    And  the  way  the  boys  cut  up!    I 

tell  you,  Huldie,  we  orta  be  mighty  proud.    I  never  seen  the 

likes.  Didn't  you  think  it  was  grand? 
Hulda:  No,  I  don't  like  shivarees. 
J  oat;  [Surprised]:   Don't  like  shivarees!   What  do  you  mean? 

The  finest  ever  give  in  Red  Bud  County?  Aw,  you're  jest  done 

up. 

Hulda:  That  ain't  it.   I  don't  like  'em. 

John  :  Why  not? 

Hulda:   I'm  feared  you  wouldn't  understand,  but — 

[Just  then  some  of  the  merry-makers  come  to  the  window  and  play 
ral-a-tat-tat.  Hulda  starts  up  nervously,  leaving  her  seat  to 
walk  about.  A  gesture  of  dislike  is  apparent  as  she  shuts  out 
the  noise  by  putting  her  hands  over  her  ears.  John  stalks  proudly 
to  the  window  and  pulls  down  the  curtain.  Then  the  other  cur- 
tains. He  laughs  and  is  delighted  with  this  demonstration. 
From  now  on  the  charivari  party  is  heard  to  depart,  with  its 
noises  and  clatter  gradually  diminishing.  Hulda  takes  her 
seat  again.  John  comes  over  and  stands  in  front  of  her.] 
Hulda:  Well— 
John:  Well — 

[There  is  sillly  confusion  as  Hulda  hesitates  to  continue  talking 
about  the  charivari.     She  rises  and  they  divert  themselves  by 
walking  around  and  examining  the  furniture,  which  in  reality 
they  know  intimately,  having  picked  it  out.    John  ventures  to 
whistle  an  air  from  some  ancient  tune.     He  removes  his  coat. 
Hulda  looks  at  herself  in  the  mirror  of  the  dresser.] 
Hulda:  Well— 
John:  Well — 
Hulda:    Lizzie  Smith  made  me  so  mad,  I  eud'ave  kilt  her! 

'Copyright:  for  preminion  to  act  apply  to  the  Drama. 


The  vary  idee!  Her  givin'  me  that  little,  puny  canary  in  a  cage 
as  a  weddin'  present!  The  idee!  And  her  sayin'  that  birdie 
represented  me  and  I  could  be  happy  like  it  and  sing  all  the 
time.  That  pore  little  bird ! 

John:  Well — [He  is  embarrassed  and  stammers.]  Aint  you 
my  little  honey  bird? 

Hulda  [Changing  from  her  thoughtful  attitude]:  Fer  the  land's 
sakes,  John,  do  I  look  like  a  canary?  Don't  you  see  that  she 
was  jest  a  tryin'  to  hurt  my  feelin's?  [She  sniffles  and  is  on  the 
verge  of  crying.]  I  know  I'm  big,  but  I  don't  want  no  one  to  be 
rubbin'  it  in  all  the  time.    I'll  git  even  with  her,  you  jest  wait. 

John:  Aw,  fergit  it,  Huldie.  Come  an'  give  me  a  kiss.  [He 
goes  over  near  her.  Hulda  now  weeps  loudly  and  convulsively.] 
What's  the  matter? 

Hulda:  J-J-John,  I  gotta — Oh,  golly,  I'm  so  miserable.  I 
gotta  tell  you  somethin'. 

John:  Tell  me  somethin'?  Now? 
[He  backs  away  surprised  and  eyes  her  with  increasing  wonder 
and  later  fear,  as  he  drops  into  a  chair]. 

Hulda:  Yes,  I  gotta  say  it  now — and  it's  gonna  make  you 
mad! 

[She  stops  sobbing  suddenly  and  crosses  over  to  John  to  tower  over 
him  as  a  mighty  and  violent  female,  outraged  and  abused,  com- 
ing into  full  consciousness  and  power  for  the  first  time.] 
Hulda:   You  runt!   You  sawed-off  runt,  you.    Think  you've 
got  me,  don't  you?   Well,  you  aint.    I  aint  your  wife,  and  never 
■wUl  be.    I  aint  gonna  be  no  canary.    I  know  your  trick,  you. 
I  know  J3st  the  kinda  man  you  are.   And  my  father.   And  your 
father.    You're  all  a  bunch  of  cattle  breeders,  you  are.    And 
women  breeders.     But  you  aint  gonna  catch  me!    Well,  I've 
fooled   all  of  you.    All  you  slick  men.    All  you  tricky  Holstein 
felleis.  And  all  these  women  gossips'.  They  said  I'd  never  marry 
— that  no  man'ud  have  me.    I've  showed  'em.     But,  Lordie, 
look  what  I  got ! 

John  [Rising  from  his  chair  and  trying  to  placate  her,  yet  keep- 
ing at  a  distance]:  Now,  Huldie,  now  Huldie — 

Hulda  [Apparently  not  paying  the  least  attentiori  lo  him]: 
This  is  ■my  farm,  not  yourn.  Oh,  I  know  how  you  men  got  to- 
gether— I  know  what  Paw  promised  you.     What  you  wanted 
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was  this  piece  of  land  worth  $200  per,  not  me.  That's  the  way 
every  girl  aiound  here  is  kinda  auctioned  ofif.  Look  upon  me 
as  a  prize  head  of  cattle,  don't  you?  Sorta  thrown  in  with  the 
land.  Thought  I  was  gonna  be  meek  and  tickled  to  death  to 
jest  get  a  man,  didn't  you?  Well,  I've  saw  what  happened  to 
my  maw  and  my  sister  and  every  woman  aiound  here.  You 
men !  You  git  out  in  the  barn-yard  and  talk  Holsteins  and  women 
over  at  the  same  time.  The  wonder  is,  since  you  gotta  associa- 
tion for  your  cattle,  you  aint  gotta  association  for  your  wimmen. 
I  aint  gonna  be  no  prize  breeder ! 

[She  has  reached  a  declamatory  effect,  and  with  the  last  sentence 
has  come  to  the  center  of  the  stage,  where  she  stands  in  stark 
grandeur,  arms  raised  high  over  her  head,  fists  clenched — an 
avenging  rural  goddess.  Though  the  audience  does  not  appreciate 
it  at  first,  she  commences  here  an  evolutionary  process  in  com- 
posure and  even  in  appearance,  emerging  from  yokel  awkardness 
into  a  vivacious,  passionate,  militant  modern,  yet  she  makes 
the  transformation  with  such  gradual  and  careful  steps  that  the 
audience  is  not  aware  of  definite  changes.] 

John:    Why,  Huldie — ^Why,  Huldie — that  ain't  respectable! 
[Hui.DA  still  ignores  him.    She  goes  over  to  the  bird  cage  and  gazes 
at  the  canary.] 

Httlda  [Tenderly]:     No  wonder  you're  happy,  little  birdie. 

You  aint  a  human  bein'.   You  aint  got  all  these  miseries.   Why, 

you're  frce'n  me.  Youaint  gotta  worry.  There'snothin' to  break 

your  heart.   You  don't  have  to  think  and  think  until  you  nearly 

go  mad.   Folks  are  kind  to  you.   Jest  look'ut  us  wimmen!  Nary 

one  of  us  is  shut  up  in  a  cage  like  youm — hut  it's  a  cage  all  the 

same,  a  bigger,  cruder  cage — one  that  kills  jest  as  surely.     A 

livin'  death!    We  have  hearts  and  biains — we  have  to  think  and 

wo  have  those  awful  heart  feelin's.     You  can  be  happy.     And 

I'm  gonna  make  you  happier  than  you've  eve>-  bin.    I'm  gonna 

let  you  out — let  you  go  free — you  can  fly  all  over  everj'where, 

jest  as  you  please.    The  idee  of  folks  cagin'  up  you  pretty  little 

birds  that  God  made  for  out  doors!     [She  opens  the  little  cage 

door  and  reaches  in  to  bring  out  the  canary.      She  fondles  it  and 

holds  it  up  close  to  her  face.    Then  she  changes  her  mind  and  puts 

it  back  in  the  cage.]    No,  no,  not  tonight.    I'll  let  you  stay  here 

in  your  little  home  'til  momin'.     You  might  be  skeercda    the 

dark.   But  in  the  momin',  I'll  let  you  out  and  you  can  fly  away. 

[John,  in  the  meantime,  has  been  drawing  nearer,  his  curiosity 

aroused  by  her  taking  the  bird  out  of  the  cage.    He  looks  at  her 

grinningly  as  she  pets  the  bird,  thinking  that  she  has  softened, 

and  that  her  fit  of  heroics  was  merely  a  bridal  nervousness.    He 

figures  that  she  will  quiet  down  now.    He  drapes  his  arm  on  her 

shoulder.   She  stands  motionless.    Then  she  calmly  strides  away, 

leaving  his  flexed  and  suspended  arm  to  flop  down  ungracefully.] 

John:    Now,  Huldie,  aint  you  tired?    Aint  you  gonna  stop 

gittin'  mad?   I  aint  mad  at  what  you  said.   I  fergive  you,  knowin' 

as  how  dxcitin'  it's  all  bin.     Gee,   warn't   that   a  whizz-bang 

shivareo?  And  I  betcha  Sim  is  gonna  pop  the  question  to  Milly 

tonight.    I  jest  bstcha. 

Htjlda:  Pore  Milly!  An' I  jest  batcha  she's  wiUin',  the  pore 
fool,  to  be  a  slave.  But  I  aint.  Come  here,  John.  Sat  down! 
Let's  talk  quietly.  I  aint  mad.  I  never  was  mad  at  you  in  per- 
ticular:  it's  jest  all  you  men.  It  aint  your  fault  you're  in  the 
fancy  stock  business.  Your  father  is.  It  sorta  runs  in  this  part 
of  loway.    Now  let's  talk. 

[They  are  seated  in  two  adjoining  chairs,  rather  stiffly  posed. 
John  is  in  a  quandary.  It  is  hardly  hisidea  of  his  wedding  night. 
Before  he  sits  down,  he  goes  over  and  turns  down  the  lamp  a 
bit,  all  in  a  rather  sheepish  manner;  he  draws  his  chair  closer.] 
Hulda:  Now,  John — [A  long  pause]. 
John:  Well,  Huldie — 
\A  knock  is  heard  at  the  door,  to  their  surprise.  Both  arise;  Httlda 
turns  up  the  lamp.  Going  to  the  door,  John  asks,  "Who  is 
Iheref"  He  opens  the  door  at  the  muffled  reply.  He  admits 
Sim  and  Milly,  both  of  whom  are  grinning  and  simpering  and 
holding  hands.    Sim  is  tall,  like  Hulda.    Milly  is  short,  like 


John.     Milly  leads  Sim  over  to  Hulda  and  pipes  forth  in  a 

shrill  voice.] 

Milly:  He's  popped! 
[Both  Sim  and  Milly  titter.    John  is  embarrassed,  not  knowing- 

what  Hulda  will  say.  But  he  grins,  too.   All  three  watch  Hulda^ 

who  reverts  suddenly  to  her  old-time  self.] 

Hulda:  He's  popped?  Why,  Sim! 

John:   Hurray! 
[Hulda  puts  her  arm  around  John,  much  to  his  surprise  and 

they  enact  a  lovey-dovey,  spoony  companionship,  such  as  expected 

of  any  Red  Bud  couple  on  this  momentous  occasion.     John^ 

encouraged,   becomes   braver  and  gives   her  a  resounding  kiss. 

And  Sim,  not  to  be  outdone,  does  likewise  with  Milly.] 

John:  You  gotta  mighty  fine  gal.  An'  she's  healthy-like, 
same  as  Huldie.  Didja  ask  her  during  the  shivaiee? 

Sim:  Yes,  and  she  was  so  tickled.  You  know  folks  alius  said 
Milly  was  sorta  romantic-like — she's  alius  readin'  them  novels. 
I  don't  think  it's  good  fer  a  woman  to  git  so  many  queer  idees, 
but  mebbe  until  she's  married  and  sorta  settled  down,  a  woman's 
gotta  go  through  that  spell,  jest  like  a  young  colt  friskin'  about. 

Milly:   Why,  Sim!   Compaiin' wie  to  a  colt! 

Hulda:    Aw,  don't  mind  him,  Milly,  he  didn't  mean  nothin'. 

Milly:  Well,  'pears  to  me  that  he's  suddenly  awful  serious- 
like. 

Sim:  Now  that  courtship's  over,  we  gotta  commenca  to 
think  serious-like,  ain't  we? 

Milly:    Oh,  Simmie,  how  can  you  say  that.    I  ain't  bean  en- 
gaged but  a  hour! 
(Milly  is  rather  put  out  and  inclined  to  pout.    She  goes  over  to 

Hulda,  while  John  and  Sim  edge  off  toward  the  kitchen] 

John  [Addressing  Sim]:  I  got  somethin'  to  show  you,  Sim. 
[Winksat  Sim,  indicates  the  flask  in  his  pocket,  and  ushers  him  out. 
Milly  gives  a  furtive  glance  at  the  disappearing  men,  and  cornea 

over  close  to  HvhDA  and  asks  in  a  hushed  voice.] 

Milly:   Skairt? 

HuldA:  No — are  you? 
[Hulda  says  the  "No"  with  an  air  of  defiance,  as  Milly  glances 

at  the  kitchen  door.    The  "Are  you"  comes  with  less  feeling.] 

Milly:  No,  seein'  as  you're  not.  'Course,  it  ain't  my  weddin' 
night — like  you'm.  But  I  remember  how  skeered  Mame  was 
on  her  weddin'  night.  Most  girls  are,  ain't  they?  And  do  you 
remembar  Grace  Brown,  how  queer-like  she  acted,  fer  days  and 
days? 

Hulda:  WeU,  Milly,  don't  you  be  feared, now.  [As  to  herself , 
in  a  vehement  manner.]  It  ain't  right  fer  men  to  skeer  women 
that  Way. 

Milly:   Why,  Huldie,  how  you  talk! 

Hulda:  Oh,  don't  pay  any  attention  to  me.  Be  skeered,  if 
you  wanta.  It'd  be  mora  natural — most  women  lika  to  be  sorta 
skairdish — that's  why  Sim  compared  you  to  a  colt. 

Milly  [In  a  confidential  tone.]:  Huldie,  I  wouldn't  talk  about 
bein'  skeered,  but  I  walked  under  a  ladder  this  very  momin', 
and  you  know  what  bad  luck  that  is.  I  jest  made  up  my  mind 
this  momin'  that  Sim  would  never  ask  me,  and  I'd  be  an  old 
maid.  I  jest  worried  and  worried  all  day.  You  know  as  how 
Jim  Fuller  died,  right  after  walkin'  under  a  ladder.  I  tell  you, 
Huldie,  it's  a  bad  sign!  Jest  as  bad  as  meetin'  a  funeral. 

Hulda:  No  woise'n  hearin'  bells  toll  aU  the  time  in  your 
head,  when  there  aint  no  bells  ringin'. 

Milly:    I  never  heared  of  that.    Is  it  such  a  bad  sign?    And 
who's  ever  heared  'em?    [She  notes  Hulda's  nervousness.]    Not 
you,  Hulda? 
[Before  Hulda  can  answer,  John  and  Sim  enter  from  the  kitchen, 

as  Sim  hands  a  flask  back  to  John,  who  puts  it  in  his  pocket. 

Both  smack  their  lips.     They  are  laughing  and  talking  as  they 

enter.] 

John:  Sure,  I'm  gonna  go  to  the  sale  tomorrow.  I  want  two 
more  draught-mares. 

Sim  :  Stop  by  fer  me,  won't  you,  John? 
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John:    Yes,  I'll  be  passin'  by  about  ten. 
ISiM  goes  over  to  Milly,  and  flippantly  chucks  her  under  the  chin.] 

Sim  [To  Milly]:  Ain't  mad,  are  you? 

Milly:  Now,  Sim,  don't  keep  carrin'  on.  'Course  I  ain't 
mad.  Not  on  sech  a  night  as  this.   A  girl  aint  engaged  but  onct. 

HuLDA  [Sharply]:  Not  hereabouts,  at  least. 

John:  Now,  Huldie — 

Sim:  Gee,  Hulda,  you're  sharp  with  your  tongue.  You're 
alius  puttin'  idees  in  people's  minds.  I'd  jest  like  to  ast  you  if 
girb  get  engaged  and  unsngaged,  time  and  time  agin,  in  other 
paits.  I  think  that'ud  be  wicked — keepin'  men  guessin'  all  the 
lime.  I  think  a  feller'd  oughta  know,  else  how's  he  gonna  be 
suie  of  a  woman  as  'ud  stick  by  him? 

Millt:  Now  don't  you  git  mad.  'Pears  to  me  we're  actin' 
sorta  strange-like  tonight,  gattin'  in  all  these  arguments.  [She 
soothes  Sim,  caressing  him  and  leading  him  to  a  chair,  and  getting 
him  to  sit  down.]  Now,  let's  all  talk  nice.  Let's  talk  about  mar- 
riage ! 

Hulda  :   Let's  talk  about  somethin'  else. 

Milly:  Why?  Why  not?  [To  John]  You  wanta,  don't  you, 
John? 

John:  No.  What's  there  to  talk  about  marriage?  Hulda 
and  me  is  hitched — now  it's  up  to  Sim  and  you.  The  less  talkin' 
about  it,  'pears  to  me,  the  better.  I  say,  [Addressing  Sim]  let 
the  wimmen-folks  talk  about  mairiage  'mong  theirselves — but 
even  that  takes  time  away  from  their  work.  It  ain't  a  decent 
subject  to  talk  about,  jest  among  folks,  as  though  one  was 
tdlkin'  about  the  weather,  er  crops,  er  cattle,  er  the  county 
fair,  er  ottamobiles,  er  the  Scripture. 

Sim:    That's  the  way  I  feel  about  it,  too,  John.    Women,  as 
are  busy,  ain't  got  time  fer  all  that  sorta  talk  about  marriage. 
Anyhow,  it's  between  a  man  and  hi.?  wife — nobody  else. 
[Milly  is  assenting  to  this  talk,  taking  it  meekly,  as  is  the  custom 

among  her  kind,  but  Hulda,  sitting  at  the  back  of  the  group, 

shows  defiant  disgust  at  such  preachments.] 

Millt:  Now,  you're  serious  again.  I  don't  know  what's 
come  over  us — ^we  were  havin'  sech  a  good  time  durin'  the 
shivaree — an'  now  we  git  so  serious-like  every  time  we  start 
to  talk. 

Hulda:  Well,  wouldn't  you  like  somethin'  to  eat?  I  think 
there's  some  cake  in  the  kitchen.  Shall  I  git  some? 

Sim:    Oh,  no,  we  can't  stay.    We  jest  snuck  back  from  the 
shivareers,  seein'  the  light  still  bumin'.     And  thinkin'  you'd 
wanta  know. 
[But  they  suddenly  forget  Hulda  and  John  and  commence  to'spoon 

in  rural  ardor.    Whenever  they  glance  at  John  and  Hulda  they 

find  the  latter  indulging  in  the  same  fervid  pastime.    But  when 

they  are  not  looking,  Hulda  sits  stiff  as  a  statue.] 

Milly:   Why,  Sim!   Simmte/ 
[As  he  gives  her  such  a  squeeze  of  violence  that  she  gasps  and  chokes. 

This  creates  such  a  commotion  thai  she  rises  and  gives  him  a 

playful  slap  and  then  rushes  to  the  door,  as  he  flutters  after  her 

They  stop  at  the  door  and  grin  and  inspect  the  nuptial  chamber 

meaningly.     Milly  runs  to  Hulda  and  surprises  her  with  a 

kiss.    Sim  fishes  out  a  baby's  rattle  from  his  pocket  and  gives  it 

to  John,  with  a  hearty  slap  on  the  back  and  a  loud  guffaw.     Then 

Milly  and  Sim  leave.    Hulda  pushes  John  away  with  vigor 

and  stalks  about  the  room,  lioness-like.] 

Hulda:  Sha's  jest  a  plumb  damn  fool — ^and  there's  millions 
like  her.  Lettin'  some  man,  jest  because  he  is  a  man,  fool  her 
into  thinkin'  she's  won  a  prize.  Wisht  I'd  had  the  nerve  to  tell 
her  to  go  onna  strike !  Like  as  I  am.  If  all  us  farm  wimmen  got 
together  and  organized,  we'd  make  men-folks  treat  us  decent. 
The  idee!  No  woman  orta  have  twelve  children.  Those  city 
wimmen  aie  right.  Men  can't  fool  them.  Men  jest  eat  outa 
their  hands.  But  around  here,  it's  jest  tother  way.  [She  goes 
over  to  John,  who  has  sunk  down  in  a  chair  from  exhaustion  and 
surprise  at  this  new  onslaught.  She  shakes  her  fist  in  the  face 
of  this  apparently  harmless  little  man.]    You  brute!    [He  makes 


a  move  of  withdrawal  and  shrinkage  from  this  furious  female, 
while  she  stalks  back  and  forth  with  clinched  fists  and  in  fighting 
attitude.  He  slips  out  the  flask  of  booze  from  his  pocket  and  takes 
a  big  gulp.  This  he  repeats  during  the  next  few  minutes,  as  oppor- 
tunity presents  itself.]  The  time's  comin'  when  men  like  you 
and  Sim  and  the  rest  are  all  gonna  meet  yer  equals — marriage 
ain't  gonna  be  so  lop-sided.  Farm  wimmon  ain't  gonna  bo  dumb 
animals  no  more'n  city  wimmen. 

John:  Now,  Huldie,  I  can't  stand  all  this — you're  goin'  too 
fer — ^what's  come  over  you  so  suddent.  I  never  knew  you  had 
sech  spells.   I — 

Hulda:  You  shut  up,  you !  /'m  gonna  do  the  talkin'.  You 
done  all  the  taffyin'  you're  ever  gonna  do  with  me.  I'm  gonna 
boss  this  shebang,  you  watch  me.  I — 

John  [Timidly]:  You're  not! 

Hulda  [Furiously]:  I  amf 

John:  Ain't  I  you're  lawful  husband?  Didn't  you  promise 
during  the  ceremony  to  obey?  You  act  as  if  you  don't  know  a 
wife's  duties.  You  ain't  meek. 

Hulda:  Obey?  Meek?  Obey  you?  'Course  I'm  not — ain't 
I  makin'  it  clear?  Thsn  I'll  say  it  agin:  I'm  gonna  bo  the  boss 
of  this  farm — you've  done  all  the  bossin'  you'll  ever  do  with 
me.  I'm  boss  now. 

John  [More  bravely] :  You're  not! 


v/'HIVAR^E,' 


Hulda:   I  am!   [With  final  decision,  as  if  closing  the  subject.] 

John:  Then  I'll  leave  you.  I  ain't  gonna  be  run  by  no  woman, 
now. 

Hulda:  Then  git  out,  if  you  wanta.  The  sooner,  the  better. 
I  guess  I  can  run  this  farm,  without  the  like  o'  you. 

John  [Oratorically]:  But  what'U  people  say?  [This  strikes 
Hulda  at  first  as  a  terrible  blow.  She  falters  in  her  militant  strid- 
ing— she  looks  at  him  horror-stricken.  And  triumphantly,  he 
notes  the  effect.  His  liquor  has  made  him  braver,  more  loquacious. 
Hulda  sinks  in  a  chair.]  Yes,  what'll  people  say?  If  I  up  and 
leaves  you  on  our  bridal  night?  What'll  folks  think  about  you 
— ^what'ud  you  think  of  a  bride  whose  man  up  and  left  her  sorta 
mysterious-like — ^never  sayin'  a  word.  For  I'd  never  tell  what's 
wrong,  with  you — I'd  never  tell  about  this  here  spell  of  youm. 
Whatta  you  think  people'd  say  about  you? 

Hulda:  I  know.  All  the  mean,  lyin'  people.  I  know.  And 
you  know. 

John:  Well,  they  wouldn't  blame  me. 

Hulda:  No,  you'd  be  a  hero.  I'd  be  the  prize  leper  around 
here — this  here  farm'd  be  a  leper's  island — ^no  one  would  come 
near  me.  The  union  of  mothers  would  be  agin  me.  The  union 
of  Holstein  breeders  would  be  agin  me.  I'd  be  called  crazy. 
And  I  tell  you  it's  all  wrong — all  wrong.  It's  slavery.  I'm  caged 
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Selling  ^ or  "Shivaree" 


in  a  prison  of  gossiping  tongues — shootin'  out  at  me  like  poison 
snakes. 

John:  Now  you're  talkin'  sense.   You'd  better  think  of  what 
folks'd  say.    Some'ud  think  you  had  a  pheezioal  disease.    You 
know  what  folks  say. 
[Htjlda  rises  and  throws  off  the  pall  of  this  situation — regaining 

her  former  self] 

Hulda:  Well,  I  don't  cara.  I  don't  give  d  dem  what  folks 
say — all  the  people  in  thit  country — all  the  people  in  the  world. 
Or  the  minister.  You  can't  skeer  me  no  more,  John.  Fer  a 
minnut,  you  nearly  got  me — but,  pshaw,  let  gossips  talk.  I'd 
rather  be  dead  than  pay  thit  pJce.    Tongujs  wag  anyhow. 

John:  You  mean  you  don't  care  what  folks  say  about  you 
or  me? 

HtTLDA  [DecmWj/ ] :  No! 
[John  recognizes  the  sudden  turn  against  him.     The  liquor  has 

given  him  courage.] 

John:  Then,  by  God,  I'll  tame  you  another  way!  [He  takes 
a  revolver  from  a  bureau  drawer  and  goes  over  to  Hulda  and  places 
it  at  her  head.  She  does  not  move  an  inch — but  stands  like  a  martyr, 
ready  for  execution.]  Now,  we'll  have  an  end  to  this  craziness. 
You  damned  trouble-maker,  you — you — I'll  show  you  who's 
boss  here.    All  your  gabbin's  gotta  stop.    AH  your  suffergittin'. 

Hulda  [Soothingly]:    Now,  John — 

John:   Shut  up,  1  ain't  foolin'. 

Hulda:  /  was.  That  was  all  put-on. 
[John  relaxes  from  his  melodramatic  posture.  She  becomes  kittenish 

and  appealing,  a  farm  vampire.] 

John:  Then  you  never  meant  none  of  it? 

Hulda:  Nope,  I  was  jest  foolin'.  I  didn't  know  what  else  to 
do.   I'm  jest  so  embarrassed. 

John:  And  you'll  love  and  obey  me? 

Hulda:  Sure.  I  think  you're  grand. 

John:  Then  let's  fergit  it  all.  Let's  make  up.  Come,  give  me 
a  kiss. 


[They  apparently  make  up  with  great  gusto.  ■  During  the  embrace 
Hulda  sniffs  as  though  she  had  just  detected  the  alcoholic  per- 
fume, and  feels  the  flask,  as  if  she  had  discovered  it  for  the  first 
time.] 

Hulda:  What's  that?  Whiskey?  Go  on — have  some  more. 
Ain't  you  been  havin'  some  all  evenin'?  Let  me  have  a  drop. 
I'm  so  tired — ^jest  plumb  done  up. 

[John  takes  a  big  swig.    He  shows  that  his  earlier  drinks  have  had 
their  effect.    Hulda  makes  believe  at  imbibing.    She  urges  him 
to  take  more.    He  becomes  more  maudlin,  hanging  on  to  Hulda. 
Strangely  enough,  he  still  carries  the  revolver,  bandying  it  in 
his  limp  hand.     During  the  gyrations  of  affection,  it  suddenly 
goes  off,  at  a  harmless  angle.    Hulda  faints  in  his  arms  and 
sinks  to  the  floor — a  vast  human  lump,  flat  on  her  back.    John 
iakes'a  big  drink  then  another.   He  is  thoroughly  drunk.] 
John:    Oh,  my  God,  I've  gone  and  killed  her!     [He  stoops 
down  and  lays  his  head  on  her  breast  and  weeps  in  inebriated  alarm.] 
My  pore  little  Huldie !     [He  feels  her  heart — her  chest — to  be  cer- 
tain that  she  is  really  dead.]     She's  dead!     [He  works  her  arms 
up  and  down,  as  though  she  had  been  drowned.]   God,  what  a  loss! 
Jest  like  the  time  that  buU  died  on  me.     Oh,  what  kin  I  do? 
Who  can  I  marry  now?     Now — I'll  be  hanged  fer  killin'  her! 
I  might  jest  as  well  die  too.    [He  lies  down  beside  her,  resting  his 
head  carefully  on  her  outstretched  arm.    He  lets  the  pistol  thump 
to  the  floor.    He  wipes  the  tears  from  his  face.    He  shuts  his  eyes.] 
[A  bell  tolls  far  off — so  faintly  that  one  barely  catches  its  sound. 
Hulda  recovers  slowly  from  her  faint,  then  sits  up  suddenly. 
John's  head  slides  to  the  floor;  he  is  dead  drunk.    Hulda  looks 
at  him  pityingly — the  nasty  thing — she  edges  away  from  him 
quietly.    She  crawls  over  to  the  dresser — takes  out  an  every-day 
dress.      She  removes  her  wedding  dress — laying  it  lengthwise 
on  one  side  of  the  bed.    She  puts  on  her  every-day  dress.   All  the 
time  she  eyes  John  in  his  drunken  and  snoring  slumber.    When 
preparations  for  departure  are  complete,  she  goes  over  and  drags 
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him  to  the  bed — lifts  him  on  to  it — beside  the  wedding  dress. 
Then  she  goes  quickly  to  the  door,  ready  to  escape,  giving  John 
a  final  glance.  Exultant  in  her  freedom,  she  opens  the 
door — then  suddenly  runs  across  the  room,  snatches  the  bird 
cage,  with  its  surprised  occupant — and  rushes  out.] 


The  producer,  in  Shivaree,  has  the  opjjortunity  of  choice 
between  the  literal  realism  of  the  ugly  middle  west  interior, 
utilizing  its  very  horribleness  of  taste  to  obtain  a  background 
that  would  in  itself  become  an  accessory  before  the  fact  to  the 
motif  of  the  play — or — though  perhaps  with  somewhat  less 
justification — a  play  of  fancy  around  the  settings  that  would 
find  an  allowable  excuse  in  the  stylistic  modem  mannerisms 
of  the  author's  means  of  presentation. 

In  the  former,  the  stage  should  be  carpeted,  with  the  utmost 
ugliness  of  pattern  and  color,  the  walls  papered  in  one  of  the 
"bug  neutral"  colors  so  beloved  of  the  cheap  paperer  and  the 
rural  farmer  taste,  the  woodwork  and  trim  one  of  the  many 
nameless  "stock"  moldings  styles  invented  by  the  perverted 
"union-made"  taste  of  the  American  carpenter  and  jigsawer, 
and  the  table  covered  with  an  embroidered  chenille  "drape" 
or  a  tawdry  pattern  in  handmade  lace. 

The  window  curtains  could  be  more  cheap  figured  lace,  or 
the  ever  present  chemlle,  and  even  the  door  to  the  hall  might 


be  graced  by  a  woolen  "portiere"  in  place  of  the  stock  four  panel 
door  of  ever  present  memory. 

The  furniture  cue  "golden  oak"  is  supplied  by  the  author. 
In  this  method  of  staging  the  producer  is  urged  to  go,  if  possi- 
ble, "further"  in  selecting  the  most  horrible  aberrations  of 
the  Grand  Rapids  mind — only  to  be  supplied  now,  by  the  way, 
in  a  really  truly  country  "Emporium!" 

The  other  method  suggested  would  perhaps  allow  the  use 
of  a  gingham  window  curtaining,  of  prevailing  pleasant  hue 
and  pattern,  purplish,  for  instance.  The  sofa  could  then  be 
upholstered  in  two  tone  stripes  of  a  harmonizing  blue,  the  bed 
could  be  covered  with  a  Colonial  blue  woven  spread,  the  floors 
with  woven  rag  rugs  of  grey  and  blue  twisted  borders,  the  table 
cover  of  a  dark  blue  or  black  embroidered  scarf.  The  wardrobe 
against  the  wall  could  allowably  be  an  heirloom  of  American 
walnut,  and  the  rockers  and  chairs  of  the  less  ugly  and  outre 
patterns  that  diligent  search  and  taste  may  sometimes  pro-. 
vide — even  in  "golden  oak." 

The  walls  of  the  room  could  provide  a  soft  toned  backround 
of  greyish  lavender  or  blue,  and  the  woodwork  should  be  a 
painted  greyish  white  instead  of  the  appropriate  "grained 
work"   or  "mudturtle"  brown  of  the  former  method. 

The  former  setting  would  be  made  an  heroic  apotheosis  of 
the  period,  showing  all  the  "rawness"  of  the  characters  of  the 
author's  imaginings,  the  ugly  sordidness  of  furniture  and  room 
appropriately  re-echoing  the  sordid  inevitableness  of  the  heroine's 
position. — [Frank  Chouteau  Brown. 


Broadway  from  a  Sand  Dune 

By  Jack  Crawford 


To  SIT  on  the  summit  of  a  sand  dune  in  August  and  from 
tini  vantage  point  to  try  to  survey  a  coming  theatrical 
season  in  New  York  is  not  likely  to  increase  the  normal 
percentage  of  prophetical  accuracy.  Prophecy  is  a  hazardous 
profession  at  best,  even  when  backed  up  by  so-called  "inside 
information"  secured  on  what  ii  generally  known  as  "the  spot." 
Now  this  particular  sand  dune  is  a  long  way  from  Broadway, 
but  as  a  spot  it  has  certain  advantages.  Accuracy,  let  us  say, 
is  not  one  of  them.  But  it  lends  itself  to  an  air  of  detachment 
and  thus  it  follows  that  there  are  worse  places  from  which  to  con- 
template that  complex  phenomenon  which  we  all  refer  to  ab  the 
American  stage. 

Taking  stock  of  the  situation  as  a  whole,  the  past  year  was  dis- 
tinctly encouraging.  A  half  dozen  plays — possibly  one  or  two  more 
— stand  out  as  memories  to  be  cherished.  Fifteen  years  from  now 
some  young  critic  will  write  "Back  in  1919  one  could  witness 
real  drama  on  Broadway,  whereas  in  these  decadent  daya" — 
and  so  on.  You  know  how  he  will  end.  Not  that  1919  was  a 
dramatic  millennium,  but  it  did  contain  glimpses  of  a  gjlden  age. 
Drinkwater,  Masefield,.St.  John  Ervine,  Tolstoi,  Gorky,  Shakes- 
peare— quite  a  list  of  respectable  dramatists,  wasn't  it?  And 
there  was  some  promising  local  talent. 

What  can  we  learn  of  the  future  out  of  this  immediate  past? 
Nothing  certain,  for  the  future  has  an  annoying  habit  of  playing 
its  own  hand  regardless  of  Hoyle.  Particularly  is  this  true  of 
theatrical  futures.  The  public  flows  up  and  down  Broadway  and 
eats  meat  one  season  that  it  finds  poison  the  next.  There  are, 
however,  certain  permanent  diiSculties  to  be  surmounted  before 
good  drama  can  make  its  appearance  on  this  street — difficulties 
which  exist  entirely  apart  from  the  vagaries  of  a  theatre-going 
public.  Number  one  is  unquestionably  modern  theatre  rentals. 
The  cost  of  a  platform  on  which  to  represent  a  play  has  reached 
such  preposterous  figures  that  nothing  but  "capacity  business" 
can  make  a  success.  It  is  therefore  neither  possible  to  try  many 
e.xperiments  nor  to  risk  productions  which  are  likely  to  draw 
only  fairly  good  houses.  The  Theatre  Guild  is  seeking  to  solve 
this  primary  problem  and  has,  in  a  measure,  proved  that  it  can 
be  overcome.  The  large  scale  producers,  with  "chains"  of  theatres 
to  think  of,  have  to  play  successes  and  cut  losses  as  soon  as  a 


play  begins  to  waver.    Such  merciless  rentals  as  fifty  per  cent, 
of  the  gross  receipts  are  often  demanded  and  paid. 

The  next  difficulty  in  the  way  of  putting  on  a  good  play  is  to 
secure  a  competent  cast.  Again  the  itsm  of  cost  rises  up  to  bar  the 
way.  Salaries  for  good  actors,  not  to  mention  the  figures  for  a 
few  holders  of  the  courtesy  title  "star,"  have  kept  pace  with  the 
cost  of  theatres.  The  moving  pictures  are  bidding  in  this  field, 
too — and  a  manager  needs  a  long  check  book  to  hold  his  own. 
Once  more  The  Theatre  GuiW  has  achieved  a  victory  over  this 
difficulty,  but  the  Guild  must  be  the  exception  in  all  discussion. 

Apart  from  thp  cost  of  a  competent  cast  is  the  problem  of  as- 
sembling this  desirable  aggregation.  A  group  of  persons,  each 
perhaps  excellent  in  his  own  work,  may  not  necessarily  give  a 
good  performance  as  a  whole.  A  company  does  its  best  acting 
when  the  individual members  thoroughly  know  each  other.  On 
the  Continent  and  in  the  repertory  theatres  of  England  the  actors 
work  with  one  another  for  several  yeirs  and  in  many  different 
plays  during  that  time.  The  result  is  that  they  know  how  to 
play  to  each  other  as  well  as  how  to  play  their  own  parts.  The 
Theatre  Guild^ — but  I  have  spoken  of  this  organization  before. 

In  this  problem  of  a  good  company  there  is  the  further  com- 
plication of  the  super-added  star.  Some  stars  are  fixed  and  others 
merely  shooting.  By  this  I  mean  that  certain  of  these  individ- 
uals add  value  to  a  play  and  the  others  but  serve  to  bring  in  the 
public.  It  does  not  always  follow  that  by  them  the  performance 
gains.  An  American  manager,  just  back  from  the  other  side,  is 
alleged  to  have  said  in  an  interview  the  other  day  that  he  was 
surprised  to  note  the  dearth  of  young  and  beautiful  actresses  on 
the  English  and  French  stages.  He  was  quite  right.  Many 
of  the  English  and  French  actresses  have  had  professional  ex- 
perience before  playing  leading  roles.  They  have  not  won  their 
positions  solely  because  they  were  blondes  of  twenty,  or  had  a 
good  cinema  face.'  Duse  was  not  a  beautiful  woman  off  the  stage 
— at  least,  her  beauty  was  not  of  the  film  type.  I  can't  imagine 
her  in  curls  and  socks  standing  by  a  gate  in  a  fade-out.  But  I 
have  seen  her  as  Francesca  da  Rimini  and  never  shall  I  forget  her 
beauty  ai  she  stood  upon  the  tower  and  froze  my  blood  while 
she  playei  with  Greek  fire.  Gordon  Craig  has  said  that  we  need 
to  bring  beauty  back  into  the  theatre.    It  takes,  however,  some- 
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thing  more  than  ma,-e  beauty  of  face  to  do  this.    Th'e  star  is  still 
the  most  difficult  of  the  problems. 

La3t  of  all,  if  we  lack  good  plays,  to  overcome  the  other  dif- 
ficulties avails  little.  There  is  a  certain  storehouse  of  the  past 
on  which  we  can  draw.  But  things  are  not  in  good  shape  if  we 
have  to  rely  exclusively  on  our  dramatic  reserves.  Since  the  war 
not  many  good  plays  have  been  written.  I  have  been  reading 
the  current  French  plays  and,  with  the  exception  of  three — 
La  Jeune  Fi'le  aux  Joues  Roses,  Le  Boevf  sur  le  Toil,  and  Bat- 
tai lie's  1 ' Animuteur— they  have  returned  to  the  old  triangle 
convention,  as  if  nothing  had  happened.     Brieux'.-)  The  Amer- 


icans in  France  which  has  just  opened  at  The  Comedy  is  an  amus- 
ing lecture  in  good  manners,  particularly  valuable  for  tourists, 
but  not  a  great  play.  In  England  Mr.  Galsworthy's  The  Skin 
Game  is  causing  some  talk.  We  have  been  promised  Mr.  Shaw's 
Hearlbreak  House — which  is  not  as  good  as  its  preface.  Barrie 
has  written  Marie  Rose.  We  hav  j  to  suspend  judgment  on  all  of 
these  until  the  coming  season  lays  them  before  us. 

As  I  said  before,  from  all  I  can  see  from  this  sand  dune,  it's 
hard  to  tell  what  is  comirg.  I  have  mentioned  soma  of  the  dif- 
ficulties which  drama  has  now  to  surmount.  Last  season  sev- 
eral plays  ran  this  gauntlet.  Let  all  of  us  who  like  the  theatre 
pray  for  as-much  this  season. 


The  Role  of  the  PubKc  Library 

By  Clara  Savage 


You  will  find  them  there,  close  together,  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  town— the  theatre  and  the  public  l.brary.  It  is 
by  no  mere  accident  that  they  enjoy  this  proximity 
At  first  glance,  there  might  seem  to  be  little  connectioa  betw(-t>n 
the  library  where  comedy  and  tragedy  lie  hidden  between  the 
covers  of  thousands  of  books  ranged  on  shelves,  and  the  theatre 
where  comedy  and  tragedy  walk  the  boards  and  live  again 
before  the  e.ves  of  the  audience.  But  the  connection  is  there, 
and  the  public,  the  library,  and  the  theatre  are  beginning  to 
find  it  out. 

If  you  have  thought  of  the  public  library  as  a  somewhat  dusty 
mausoleum,  more  concerned  with  things  of  the  past  than  with 
what  is  going  on  in  the  present,  a  haunt  of  the  highbrow,  a  place 
more  ornamental  than  practical,  drop  into  the  reading-room  of 
the  next  public  library  you  see  and  correct  this  impression. 
A  change  has  come  over  the  American  public  library.  This 
change  was  especially  noticed  when  the  American  public  answer- 
ed the  SOS  call  of  the  American  Library  Association  for  books 
for  our  men  in  overseas  service.  Books  piled  in  by  the  thousands. 
The  Library  Association  faced  the  task  of  sending  two  million 
book.;  across  torpedo  strewn  .seas,*  accomplished  it.  and  Sv^t  up 
an  efficient  public  library  system  three  thousand  miles  from 
home.  After  that,  the  A.  L.  A.  knew  that  there  was  no  task 
too  big  to  taclil,». 

The  function  of  the  public  library,  as  the  leaders  in  the  organi- 
zation now  see  it.  i-^  to  be  a  clearing  house  of  information,  a  live, 
thoroughly  up-to-the-minute  ia^titution.  and  one  which  reflects 
and  influences  the  daily  life  of  the  community.  Already  libraries 
are  living  up  to  this  ideal.  Visit  the  reading  room  of  thd  library 
in  a  medium-sized  town  or  city,  and  you  will  find  there  a  shelf 
of  books  and  periodicals  which  is  a  pretty  good  barometer  of 
what  that  particular  community  is  thinking  about.  A  company 
is  opening  in  Booth  Tarkington's  "Seventeen"  at  the  theatre 
in  a  few  days.  In  preparation,  the  librarian  has  placed  on  this 
shelf  several  copies  of  the  book.  There  are  periodicals  containi  ng 
reviews  of  the  play,  above  the  shelves  on  the  bulletin  board 
appears  a  newspaper  clipping — an  interview  with  the  leading 
man.  The  members  of  many  a  company  would  be  surprised 
to  know  how  much  good  advance  publicity  is  waiting  for  them 
within  the  walls  of  the  public  library. 

A  stage  star  recently  remarked  to  a  librarian  in  a  small  city 
that  audiences  out  through  the  country  were,  on  the  whole, 
much  more  appreciative  of  the  fine  points  in  a  clas^ical  pro- 
duction than  were  the  audiences  in  big  cities.  The  librarian 
asserted  that  this  was  due  to  the  fact  that  people  living  in  the 
smaller  communities  were  not  so  surfeited  with  amusements  as 
those  who  live  in  the  cities  and  had  more  time  to  be  well-informed 
regarding  things  theatrical. 

"I  believe  that  the  general  public  is  reading  plays,  and  reading 
about  plays  more  than  ever  before,"  declared  another  librarian. 
"We  keep  constantly  on  the  ready  reference  shelves  of  my 


library  books  on  the  drama,  ancient  and  modern,  well-known 
plays,  books  about  the  theatre,  the  reminiscences  of  famous 
actors  and  actresses.  They  are  among  the  most  popular  books 
which  the  libr.ary  possesse.s.  I  believe  that  the  American  public 
is  gradually  developing  a  critical  dramatic  sen-^e  which  will 
insist  on  the  be>t  drama." 

But  if  the  public  comes  to  the  library  to  read  about  the  theatri- 
cal world,  the  people  of  the  theatre  frequently  come  to  the 
library  to  read  about  the  world  outside  the  theatre.  John 
Drew  is  a  well-known  library  visitor  in  the  towns  where  he  is 
playing.  Sometimes  he  comes  to  look  up  something  in  connection 
with  his  role;  sometimes  he  comos  to  escape  from  the  world  of 
the  theatre  into  the  world  of  books.  Often  when  he  is  reading 
and  considering  the  manuscript  of  a  new  play,  he  comes  to  the 
library  for  help  in  planning  its  production. 

"Among  the  most  interesting  persons  who  frequent  the 
library,"  says  a  middle-west  librarian,  "are  the  musical  and 
theatrical  people.  Frequently  one  member  of  a  cast  comes  in 
and  is  much  surprised  to  find  other  members  of  the  cast  before 
him.  Theatrical  people  are,  I  believe  among  the  best-/ead  of 
any  profession." 

Among  the  books  which  are  becoming  increasingly  popular 
are  books  on  the  opera.  "The  Story  of  Famous  Operas"  is  a 
book  which,  written  in  simple  language  for  children,  is  read  by 
many  an  adult.  Opera  scores,  in  the  musical  collections  of  a 
library,  are  always  in  demand.  The  conductor  of  an  opera 
company  recently  called  on  a  public  library  for  help  in  an  emer- 
gency. His  company  must  rehearse  that  night  and  his  score 
could  not  be  found.  Had  the  library  the  music?  Would  they 
allow  it  to  be  taken  out  of  town?  Yes,  the  score  was  in  the 
library  and  the  librarian  assured  him  that  he  might  take  it 
as  far  as  he  liked  provided  it  was  returned  within  the  two  weeks' 
limit.  That  director  went  away  with  new  respect  for  the  service 
rendered  by  the  public  library. 

It  is  in  order  to  extend  their  service,  to  increase  their  usefulness 
to  the  community  that  the  American  Library  Association  has 
recently  adopted  an  Enlarged  Program  and  pledged  itself 
to  raise  two  million  dollars  to  put  it  into  operation.  It's 
desire  to  stimulate  interest  in  the  drama,  and  co-operate  with 
the  people  of  the  theatrical  world  in  interesting  the  public  in 
all  that  is  b?st  on  the  American  ^tage,  is  a  proof  that  it  is 
awake  to  the  importance  of  linking  the  public  library  with  those 
great  forces  which  shape  our  American  life. 


Warning 


ALL  plays  in  The  Drama  are  copyrighted  and  are  not  to  be 
pioduced  without  parmission  from  the  editor  or  the  author. 
This  applies  to  the  plays  and  pageants  in  the  Pilgrim  number 
as  well  as  to  aU  others. 
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Original  Plays  for  Better  Speech  Week 


By  Grace  Williamson  Willetl 


WHEN  the  heroes  of  the  Peliran  sailed  back  ti  England 
with  Sir  Francis  Drake  from  their  journey  round  the 
•world,  in  evary  village  to  which  they  returned  the 
townspeople  gave  a  community  pageant  in  their  honor.  The 
nobles  of  the  neighboring  castles  wrote  verges  for  the  prettiest 
girls  of  the  village  to  declaim.  The  carpenters  of  the  village 
built  a  fortress  over  night  for  demolishing  on  the  morrow  by 
mock  combat  between  young  tradesmen  and  gentles.  And 
who  were  the  wild  Indians  charging  upon  the  gallant  defenders 
of  the  Virgin  Queen?  School  boys  and  choir  boys  skilled  in 
pantomine  from  frequent  acting  in  Latin  comedies  in  their 
school  rooms  and  morality  plays  in  church.  Yes,  that  was  a 
time  when  amateur  dramatics  flourished.  Everyone  understood 
dramatic  technique  because  community  dramas  and  pageants 
formed  part  of  his  every  day  lifo.  E\ery  event  of  the  village 
was  occasion  for  an  original  play.  Wh.it  wonder  that  Shake- 
speare, Jonson.  Marlowe,  Beaumont,  and  Flatcher,  emerged 
from  a  people  accustomed  from  childhood  to  dramatic  e.xpression. 

The  ability  of  young  people  to  dramatize  facts  and  fancies, 
to  compose  simple  plays  as  w?ll  as  act  in  them,  did  not  die  in 
the  days  of  Shakespeare.  In  the  national  observance  of  Better 
American  Spesch  Week.  November  2-9,  Wl<t,  entire  communities 
composed  and  produced  original  plays  about  American  Speech. 
In  Detroit,  two  hundred  children  representing  all  the  elementary 
grades  of  th„  city  took  part  in  English  Truants,  a  delightful 
minglin;!  of  pir  ttes.  fairies,  good  and  naughty  children,  somewhat 
on  the  order  of  Peter  Pan.  In  the  Goodrich  School  of  Chic;igo, 
in  a  district  entirely  Italian,  every  ch'ld  h  A\)ed  to  creatt  a  play 
about  American  Speech  which  required  from  five  minutes  to 
one-half  hour  to  produce.  The  tiny  children  of  the  first  grade 
to  whom  a  funeral  is  a  beautiful  event,  inclined  to  tragedy  in 
thmr  play  and  depicted  the  untimely  end  of  a  str.ong,  brave 
young  sausage  maker.  He  had  every  quality  necessary  for 
success  in  his  trade  except  the  ability  to  understand  the  English 
language.  One  day  through  a  slight  misunderstanding  of  the 
orders  of  his  foreman,  he  instead  of  the  sausage  meat,  was  cut 
up.  In  the  sixth  grade,  fifty-two  children  composed  an  imitation 
of  a  mo\  ing  picture  play.  This  represented  the  ad\entures  of 
an  Italian  boy  who  graduated  from  a  .school  in  Italy  with  high 
honors,  arrived  in  America  and  became  a  street  sweeper  instead 
of  a  college  professor  because  he  knew  no  English.  After  a  series 
of  adventures  as  perilous  as  those  of  "Poor  Pauline"  ho  dis- 
covers that  the  by-path  leading  to  the  road  of  fame  and  use- 
fulness in  America,  is  the  English  language. 

Claude  Stiehl,  of  Nicholas  Senn  High  School,  Chicago,  chose 
One  Chanc.  as  the  name  of  his  business  comedy,  played  by  the 
dramatic  club  of  the  school  on  a  real  stage,  with  footlights, 
make-up,  and  accessories.  The  theme  of  the  play  is  that  of  a 
young  girl,  just  out  of  high  school,  who  takes  a  position  as  a 
stenographer  in  an  office  where  her  brother  works.  He  warns 
her  that  she  cannot  keep  her  position  if  she  forgets  herself  and 
indulges  in  slang.  He  tells  her  that  she  has  only  "one  chance." 
Of  course  the  use  of  slang  is  too  fixed  a  habit  to  break  easily 
and  she  has  many  amusing  and  tragic  experiences  before  she 
learns  to  control  herself.  Among  these  is  her  humiliation  at 
hearing  her  employer  read  one  of  her  slangy  letters  which  was 
written  to  a  girl  friend  but  sent  by  mistake  to  one  of  her  employ- 
er's customers.  In  the  end  she  finds  that  her  employer  of  whom 
she  has  been  making  fun  becau.se  he  "stammered  and  gulped" 
has  overcome  the  same  difBculties  with  which  she  has  been 
struggling. 

This  comment  from  Beaumont,  Texas,  was  reiterated  by 
communities  all  over  the  United  States,  "We  did  not  know 
until  wo  celebrated  Better  Speech  Week  that  we  had  real  play- 


wrights among  us."  The  facility  and  enthusiasm  with  which 
young  people  composed  these  original  plays,  came  from  their 
familiarity  with  the  .subject,  speech.  Also  their  point. of  view 
toward  their  subject  was  \ery  clear,  intimate  and  personal. 
They  understood  before  they  began  to  write,  exactly  the  effect 
the  play  was  expected  to  produce;  the  ridicule  of  poor  speech; 
the  joyous,  financial,  moral  and  intellectual  triumph  of  good 
speech.  They  experienced  none  of  the  hazy  indecision  of  pro- 
fessional playwrights  as  to  whether  the  villian  or  the  hero  is 
entitled  to  the  sympathy  of  ths  audience.  Poor  speech,  in 
whatever  embodiment  the  young  playwright  cho.-e  for  him. 
was  damned  from  his  first  appearance.  Whatever  these  play- 
wrights lost  in  subtlety  they  gained  in  clear  construction,  steady 
development  of  plot,  and  real  climax. 

Discussions  regarding  that  most  important  equipment  of  an 
actor — his  voice — accompanied  the  composing  of  the.-e  original 
plays.  One  littb  fellow,  unanimously  selected  by  his  friends 
to  represent  "poor  speech"  in  a  pageant  of  the  Drama  League 
on  the  Municipal  Pier  of  Chicago,  became  so  enamored  with 
clear  enunciation  and  pleasant  voice  quality  that  in  six  months 
he  entirely  reformed  himself.  With  the  »rosent  shortage  of 
teachers  can  any  method  be  more  desirable  than  to  inspire 
children  through  plays  to  work  out  their  own  salvation? 

The  time  is  coming  rapidly  in  America  when  everyone  in  a 
theatre  audience  will  be  familiar  with  drnmat'c  construction. 
Never  has  the  demand  for  plays  suitable  for  amateur  production 
been  so  great.  The  largest  depai-tment  store  in  Chicago  recently 
felt  compelled  by  public  demand  to  open  a  section  in  the  book 
department  for  supplying  amateur  plays.  Mr.  J.  P.  Hosic, 
head  of  the  English  Department  of  the  Chicago  Normal  College, 
receives  hundreds  nf  requests  from  teachers  all  over  the  country 
for  instruct  inn  adapted  to  those  teachers  in  school  who  have 
charge  of  amateur  dramatics  and  oral  English.  Other  English 
teacht-rs  .say  that  in  many  schools  the  gre.iter  part  of  the  English 
work  is  or  4  instead  of  written.  The  public  libraries  and  book 
shops   report   that  the   play   reading  public   incri'iises  rapidly. 

When  e\eryone  in  an  audience  is  familiar  with  dramatic 
construction  the  technique  of  profi?ssional  plays  cannot  help 
but  progre  s  in  skill.  When  everyone  in  an  audience  attempts 
to  spe;ik  well  or  at  least  recognizes  sloveiily  onunciation  and 
raucous  voice  quality,  we  shall  have  professional  actors  and 
actresses  who  respect  their  own  voices  and  develop  them  as 
instruments.  lu  that  happy  day,  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope 
that  American  actre-^ses  will  not  only  continue  to  look  young, 
charming,  and  pictoriall.y  pleasing,  but  will  have  voices  that  are 
able  to  convey  youth;  the  lightness,  gaity,  freshness  of  Mendel- 
sohn's Spring  Song;  vivacity!  the  quality  which  American 
actresses  think  is  theiis  by  right  of  birth.  The  voices  of  Mrs. 
Fiske.  of  Grace  George,  of  Ethel  Barrymore,  of  Frances  Starr, 
havoaqiiality  of  eternal  youth.  Butm.ost  of  our  youngeraetress- 
es  strnin,  and  shriek  and  wriggle  their  voices  frantically  just  as 
they  do  their  shoulders  in  vainly  attempting  comedy  passages. 
The  men  on  the  whole  succeed  much  better. 

The  director  of  a  large  symphony  orchestra  in  the  east  said 
recently:  "Some  of  the  members  of  my  audiences  have  been 
subscribing  to  season  tickets  for  twenty  years.  At  the  end  of 
twenty  years  they  knew  nothing  about  music.  During  the  war 
these  same  people  began  to  sing  and  to  enjoy  singing.  They 
learned  more  about  music  by  participating  in  community  sing- 
ing for  six  months  than  they  did  by  listening  to  symphony 
concerts  for  twenty  years." 

Relying  upon  this  principle  of  participation  as  a  basis  for 
appreciation  of  drama,  the  American  Speech  Committee  of  the 
Chicago  Woman's  Club  announces  the  date  for  the  next  national 
celebration  of  American  Speech  Week,  November  1-8,  1920. 


THE     DRAMA 


December  21  to  be  Pilgrims'  Day — President  Wilson  Proclaims  Holiday 

The  Mayflower  in  Plymoulh  Harbor  in  i630,  from  a  striking  paintinq.    President   Wilson  has  proclaimed  Decemher  H  as  a  day  la  celebrate  the  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims 
'J'lial  d'jy  will  m  trk  th^  T^ncjntenary  of  the  arrival  of  the  famous  band  of  brave  pioneers.      The  President  asks  for  Nation-wide  observance  of  the  day 


NOTES  ON  PAGEANTRY 


THE  Pilgrim  Terceiitoiiary  and  the  Americanization  ideals 
have  been  the  inspiration  for  an  unusual  number  of 
pageants  recently.  The  first  of  the  Pilgrim  pageants  was 
produced  by  the  little  theatre  at  Pasadena.  In  the  late  spring 
Baylor  University  at  Waco,  Texas,  was  the  scene  of  a  civic 
pageant  called  Baylor,  the  Deliverer,  the  work  of  students  of  the 
English  department  of  the  university.  In  New  York,  Acrop- 
olis, A  Masque  of  a  City,  by  Isabel  Fiske  Conant,  was  given  in 
Central  Park  under  the  auspices  of  the  Park  Community  Coun- 
cil, and  on  the  eighth  of  June  Indianapolis  celebrated  its  one 
hundredth  birthday  with  a  pageant  written  by  William  O. 
Bates,  and  produced  by  the  Little  Theatre  company  under  the 
direction  of  George  Somnes.  In  Memphis,  which  celebrated 
last  year  its  one  hundredth  birthday  by  a  pageant,  The  Blossom- 
ing of  the  Century  Plant,  by  Mrs.  James  H.  Watson,  plans  are  on 
foot  for  a  Pilgrim  pageant  which  will  also  be  directed  by  Mrs. 
Watson.  Suffield,  Connecticut,  which  acknowledges  the  age  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  wiU  celebrate  its  birthday  in  Oc- 
tober together  ■with  the  tercentenary  of  the  Pilgrims'  landing, 
with  a  pageant  written  by  Jack  R.  Crawford. 

Baylor,  The  Deliverer 

TDAYLOR  University  gave  on  the  evening  of  May  10th  a 

pageant  portraying  the  progress  of  education  in  Texas. 

The  story  began  with  the  earliest  educational  evidences  in  Texas 

and  traced  the  development  under  the  six  flags  which  have 


floated  over  the  Lone  Star  State.  Baylor  University  was  or- 
ganized under  the  Republic  of  Texas  and  has  served  for  seventy- 
five  consecutive  years  the  cause  of  higher  education.  It  was  the 
first  institution  of  collegiate  degree  chartered  in  Texas. 

The  pageant,  written  by  the  students  of  the  English  depart- 
ment of  the  university,  was  the  combined  efforts  of  some  half 
dozen  people.  It  was  done  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  A.  J. 
Armstrong,  head  of  the  English  department,  and  was  staged 
by  Miss  Myrtle  Thompson  and  Miss  Esther  Leary,  of  the  ex- 
pression department,  together  with  three  hundred  students 
chosen  from  the  two  departments.  So  great  was  the  success  that 
a  general  call  was  made  for  its  repetition  so  that  it  was  given 
again  on  the  evening  of  June  15th  during  the  Diamond  Jubilee 
commencement.  At  that  time  some  ten  thousand  persons  wit- 
nessed it.  At  the  first  performance  about  three  thousand 
spectators  wore  present. 

The  pageant  was  staged  on  the  athletic  field  in  front  of  the 
grandstand.  There  were  three  immense  stages:  the  upper  oc- 
cupied by  Texas  and  Her  Court;  the  second  presenting  the 
Attendants  of  the  South  Wind  and  the  Power  of  the  Land;  and 
in  the  forefront  the  lower  stage,  on  which  were  the  Indians,  the 
Texas  Fathers,  and  other  historical  characters  of  the  pageant. 
The  platforms  were  profusely  decorated  with  wild  flowers, 
branches  of  trees,  and  other  shrubbery.  The  upper  plane  had 
on  it  the  altar  to  the  Sun  God,  which  when  lighted  offered  a  pic- 
ture of  rare  beauty  and  impressiveness.     Too  much  cannot  be 
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id  of  the  aid  lent  by  the  lightiag  system.  The  different  colored 
jtlights,  when  thrown  on  the  stage  made  a.  scene  of  witchery 
and  delicacy  of  eft'ect.  The  color  blending  was  exquisite,  espe- 
cially in  one  scene  where  the  rainbow  hues  were  used  with  such 
.harming  effect  that  the  audience  broke  out  in  prolonged  ap- 
plause. 

.  The  pageant  opened  showing  the  temple  of  the  Fair  God. 
Crouped  about  the  altar  were  Progress  and  his  attendants,  the 
Years-to-come.  The  white  man  called  on  the  Sun  God  for  fire 
with  which  to  light  the  toich  of  Progress.  His  appeal  answered, 
Progress  accepted  the  torch,  and  started  with  his  train  to  enlight- 
«n  the  Southwest  lor  which  Texas  was  the  strategic  point.  Texas 
was  shown  seated  on  a  stately  throne  watching  with  pleasure 
the  meiry-making  of  her  hand-maidens  when  Progress  appeared 
and  offered  his  services  as  the  "Bearer  of  the  Light  of  Truth." 
Simultaneously  Ignorance  appeared,  with  his  kindred  spirits, 
dashed  the  torch  of  Progress  to  the  ground  and  cast  a  spell  over 
the  scene,  which  remained  unbroken  until  the  coming  of  Baylor, 
the  Deliverer. 

The  next  scene  portrayed  the  Texas  Indians  of  various  tribes 
gathered  together  for  their  ceremony  at  the  Temple  of  the 
Sacred  Fire,  the  great  Chenesi,  the  High  Priest,  was  aided  in 
performing  the  rite  by  an  Indian  Maiden,  who  appealed  to  the 
Sun  to  reflect  its  light  and  heat  into  her  mirror.  This  ceremony 
«nded,  a  messenger  rushed  in  with  the  news  of  the  coming  of  the 
white  man,  throwing  the  Indians  into  confusion.    The  Spirit  of 


Conquest  appeared  and  the  Indians  withdrew  in  fear. 

The  exploring  parties  of  the  French  and  Spaniard  adventurers, 
the  killing  of  LaSalle  and  others  of  tlio  explorers  in  the  wilds 
of  the  new  land,  the  founding  of  tlie  first  mission  were  presented 
with  teUing  effect  and  with  historical  accuracy  to  the  smallest 
detail.  The  coming  of  the  pioneers,  and  the  granting  of  the 
petition  of  Austin  at  San  Antonio  marked  the  release  of  Prog- 
ress and  Texas  from  the  speU  of  Ignorance.  At  the  appearance  of 
these  settlers,  the  power  of  the  evil  spirits  was  broken  and  Texas 
reached  out  to  them  as  a  possible  means  of  delivery.  The  time 
was  not  quite  ripe  and  Texas  must  wait  longer. 

Here  the  scene  was  shifted  to  the  upper  stage  and  State  Educa- 
tion came  to  the  court  of  Texas,  and  off'ered  her  services.  Her 
influence  was  not  sufficiently  strong  and  the  spell  remained  un- 
broken. At  this  point  in  the  action  of  the  pageant.  Christian 
Education  entered  and  off'ered  hor  young  son  to  Texas.  The 
spell  was  instantly  broken  as  Texas  rose  to  receive  hor  gift.  The 
torch  ol  Progress  was  relighted  and  Ignorance  was  driven  from 
the  court  by  the  hand-maidens  of  Texas.  The  youth  was  .knight- 
ed and  called  "Baylor."  He  was  charged  to  teach  the  people 
love,  faith,  and  obedience;  and  lead  a  mighty  army  into  the  world 
of  Service. 

The  Modern  Baylor  was  presented  in  the  form  of  tableaux 
showing  the  different  departments,  which  were  presented  by 
well  known  picture  figures.  One  of  the  most  impressive  scenes 
of  the  whole  pageant  was  Texas  under  six  flags.     An  immense 


Copyrigbt.  Underwood  A  Lndemood.  N.  T. 


Tercentenary  Pilgrim    Pageant  at  Truro,   Mass. 

Al  Truro,   Matt ,   wat  celtbraled  amidtt  elaborate   tcenic   effectt    AugutI  25.     The  Tercentenary  of  Ihe  Landing  of  the    Pilfrimt,  wilh  many  prominent  folk 
taking  pari.    A  brilliant  Pageant  wat  given  in  celebration  qf  Ihit  event,  uhich  portrayed  much  qf  the  ttriking  early  life  of  the  Pilgrim  Father: 
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Wheel  of  Time,  whose  spokes  were  composed  of  the  flags  of 
France,  Spain,  Mexico,  the  Republic  of  Texas,  the  Confederate 
States  of  America,  and  the  United  States  revolved  around  the 
figure  of  Columbia.  Three  figures,  presented  on  pedestals,  were 
Victory,  Peace  and  Memory,  in  honor  of  the  Baylor  heioes  who 
fell  in  the  great  world  war.  The  last  scene  was  the  Light  of  the 
World,  presenting  the  task  which  confronts  Baylor  in  the  future. 
The  symbolism,  the  staging,  the  blending  of  colors  under  artifi- 
cial lights  were  worked  out  with  consummate  effect.  At  all 
times  the  three  stages  were  occupied.  The  acting  on  the  lower 
sage  emphasized  the  historical  element  and  was  augmented 
by  the  effect  produced  in  the  symbolic  and  picturesque  back- 
ground of  the  two  upper  stages.     The  pageant  was  an  "AU- 


sociation  of  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago.  There  was  no  thought 
of  raising  money,  in  fact  there  was  no  desire  for  an  audience, 
although  the  actors  were  pleased  that  their  performance  gave 
pleasure  to  a  dozen  or  mo.-e  onlookers,  among  them  saveral 
distinguished  guests  from  Chicago.  If  there  were  any  profes- 
sionals in  the  oast  they  were  not  discovered,  and  it  was  given 
with  all  the  spontaneity  of  real  play,  although  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  small  boys,  who  helped  to  lend  vigor  and  realism 
to  the  battle  scene  between  the  two  Indian  tribes,  all  of  the  per- 
formers were  adults.  It  doubtless  was  because  this  playing  was 
the  expression  of  a  phase  in  the  life  of  the  little  colony  on  the  old 
channel,  that  everyone  entered  in  with  enthusiasm.  There  were 
perhaps  sixty  in  the  group,  men  and  women  from  all  walks  of 


Pilgrim  Tercentenary 

Celebration   at 

Provincetown, 

Mass. 


The  Parade  Entering 
the  Church  of  the 
Pilgrims 


As  solemn  as  if  the 
Pilgrims  themselves  were 
marching    to    church,     the 
worshippers,  wearing  the  garb 
of   Pilgrims  attending   services 
in  the  Church  of  the  Pilgrims. 

England  and  France  have  both 
sent   a   warship   to    tlie   celebration. 
Several  American    warships   are    also 
taking  part  in  the  celebration  which  is  of 
interest  to  the  entire  country. 


(Photo  by  Western  Newspaper  Uoioa) 


Baylor"  affair.  Every  line  of  the  pageant  was  worked  out  by  the 
students,  every  one  of  the  three  hundred  or  more  costumes  was 
designed  and  made  by  students;  no  outside  help  was  used  in  any 
lole. 

On  Dedicating  a  Fireplace 

IN  his  article,  "The  Technique  of  Pageantry,"  in  a  recent 
number  of  The  Drama,  Mr.  Linwood  Taft  says,  ".  .  . 
the  pageant  is,  or  should  be,  the  non-commercial,  non-profession- 
al, more  or  less  spontaneous  expression  of  some  phase  of  the  life 
of  the  community."  This  was  true  of  a  pageant  given  last  Au- 
gust by  the  members  of  the  Summer  School  of  Painting,  at 
Saugatuck,  Michigan,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Alumni  As- 


life,  of  all  ages  and  of  varying  religious  beliefs;  a  truly  democratic 
gathering.  H 

The  occasion  was  the  dedication  of  the  new  fireplace  in  the  re- 
cently enlarged  studio.  The  building  of  the  fireplace  itself  was 
a  real  community  effort,  the  cost  of  building  having  been  met 
by  voluntary  contributions,  and  much  of  the  carrying  in  of 
stones,  sand  and  so  forth  was  done  as  a  labor  of  love.  "There 
must  ha  fitting  ceremonies  to  dedicate  our  fireplace,"  was  the 
thought  of  all,  and  so  the  director  of  the  school,  Mr.  Frederick 
Fursman,  called  for  suggestions  and  appointed  a  preliminary 
committee.  A  pageant  was  decided  upon,  and  one  member  of 
the  committee  ■«Tote  an  outline  which  he  read  to  the  class. 
It  was  then  decided  to  give  the  performance  the  following 
Wednestlay .    By  Sunday  evening  another  member  had  written  a 
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delightful  prologue,  -which  wa.s  edited  by  several  of  his  friends. 

The  scenes  included  the  life  of  the  savage  Indians,  their  war- 
fare and  their  many  sacred  rites  about  the  campfire;  the  arrival 
of  the  pioneers,  with  their  prairie  schooner;  the  approach  of 
Civilization,  before  whom  the  Indians  steal  away  and  lastly, 
•within  the  studio.  Art  and  the  Painter  find  that  they  must  call 
upon  the  Spirit  of  Nature  to  kindle  their  fire. 

Although  the  natural  scenery  of  woods,  sand  dunes  and  water 
was  A  perfect  setting  for  the  spectacle  yet  it  may  easily  be  im- 
agined that  there  was  much  to  do  in  spare  moments  from  class 
work,  to  prepare  in  three  days  the  costumes  and  accessories, 
but  what  fun  it  all  was!  Wigwams  were  made  of  saplings  and 
Vrapping  paper,  decorated;a  totem  pole  covered  with  grotesques 
was  raised  (this  to  be  a  permanent  ornamentation  of  the 
grounds) ;  a  loom  was  constructed,  on  which  was  stretched  a  rug 
of  painted  burlap;  and  a  deer  which  when  carried  in  on  poles  was 
really  good  looking,  was  devised  by  means  of  stuffed  burlap  and 
branches.  There  was  much  dyeing  of  unbleached  muslin,  quan- 
tities of  paper  feathers  were  cut  out  and  painted,  strings  of  beads 
were  made  of  everything  imaginable  from  pine  cones  to  macaro- 
ni. Bowsandarrows,  tomahawks  and  tom  toms  were  all  prepared 
and  copper  colored  calcimme  and  flour  mixed  for  makeup.  The 
pioneers,  the  symbolic  figures,  as  well  as  the  painter,  his  paint 
tubes  and  his  floppy  rag,  we.-e  also  equipped. 

So  much  fuss  about  a  fireplace!  But  the  kindling  of  that  first 
fire  was  a  real  event  in  the  history  of  the  colony.  In  the  years 
to  come  around  that  fireplace  many  friendships  will  be  cemented, 
many  souls  uplifted.  Surely  there  must  be  numbers  of  small 
communities  in  which  the  feeling  of  brotherhood  might  be  fos- 
tered by  just  such  a  simple  celebration.  Find  some  excuse  for 
one,  and  try  it. — [Edith  Jordan  Hall. 


The  Early  Season  in  Chicago 


t: 


IHEEE  was  no  clo.'^ed  season  in  the  theatres  of 
Chicago  the  past  summer.  Never  before  have  so 
many  plays  been  presented  or  continued  during 
the  summer  months,  as  there  were  this  year.  The 
Acquittal  which  opened  the  first  of  the  year  at  Cohan's 
Grand  Opera  House,  played  to  "big  business"  until 
the  middle  of  August  when  it  was  transferred  to  New 
York.  Mama's  Affair,  a.  h&A  play,  well  acted  by  Miss 
Effie  Shannon,  Miss  Ida  St.  Leon,  Robert  Edeson,  and 
others,  played  during  the  summer  at  the  Cort  Theatre, 
and  was  replaced  by  another  bad  play  Wedding  Bells, 
which  also  had  an  admirable  cast  headed  by  Miss  Mar- 
garet Lawrence  and  Lawrence  Eddinper. 

The  notable  feature,  however,  of  the  summer  period 
in  Chicago  was  that  three  new  productions  were  made 
there  during  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  hot  season. 
At  the  Princess  Theatre,  an  Abraham  Lincoln  play, 
A  Man  of  the  People,  by  Thomas  Dixon,  was  presented 
late  in  July.  It  is  the  best  play  that  Mr.  Dixon  has 
written  and  is  especially  interesting  in  comparison  with 
John  Drinkwater's  play  Abraham  Lincoln  which  is  due 
in  Chicago  later  in  the  season. 

Arthur  Byron  and  Benjamin  Marshall  sponsored  the 
de  Flers  and  Caillavet  play,  called  in  translation  Trans- 
planting Jean,  at  Powers'  Theatre  early  in  August. 
Mr.  Byron,  whose  mother  was  a  sister  of  Ada  R.-han 
and  whose  father  was  Oliver  Doud  Byron,  was,  figura- 
tively speaking,  born  in  the  theatre.    Probably  no  other 


artist  on  the  American  stage  today,  with  the  exception 
of  John  Drew,  knows  so  well  the  relative  values  of  the 
old  school  and  the  new.  It  is  this  knowled 
Byron's  coupled  with  Mr.  Marshall's  faith  in  the  im- 
portance of  good  drama,  that  has  made  Transplanting 
Jean  a  success. 

The  third  premiere  in  Chicago  was  Self  Defense  which 
is  a  revamping  of  a  play  seen  here  some  years  ago. 
Self  Defense  was  produced  at  the  Blackstone  Theatre 
and  was  saved  from  an  early  demise  only  through  the 
acting  of  Miss  Hilda  Spong  and  the  other  members  of 
the  company. 

Of  the  plays  slated  for  road  production  The  Passion 
Flower,  Benavente's  La  Malguerida,  presented  fault- 
lessly by  Miss  Nance  O'Neil  and  admirably  staged  by 
Alfred  Hickman,  at  the  Shubert  Central  Theatre,  must 
take  precedence  over  any  other  play  which  has  been 
or  may  be  seen  this  year.  Miss  O'Neil  is  an  artist  to 
whom  the  gamut  of  the  emotions  is  known.  She  is  a 
gentle  person  but  has  within  her  all  the  qualities  that 
spell  good  theatre.  I  may  be  prejudiced,  but  during  the 
twenty  years  that  I  have  been  in  and  of  the  theatre, 
I  have  seen  no  greater  artist  than  Nance  O'Neil. 

The  season  at  the  Olympic  opened  with  The  Storm,  a 
play  on  the  order  of  Bertha,  the  Sewing  Machine  Girl, 
or  Nellie,  the  Beautiful  Cloak  Model,  plays  which  may 
have  delighted  you  in  your  youth  or  amused  you  in 
later  years.    It  is  the  last  word  in  bad  drama  and  should 
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be  shunned  as  one  shuns  the  plague.  Miss  Helen  Mac- 
Kellar  gives  in  it,  however,  a  presentation  that  is  to 
be  classed  with  the  best  of  our  modern  theatre.  She  has 
charm,  beauty,  and  the  all-important  "gift,"  which  is 
wasted  in  this  play.  Mrs.  Trimble  Bradley's  staging  of 
the  play  is  good,  but  the  author,  Langdon  McCormick, 
who  is  responsible  also  for  the  scenic  and  electrical  ef- 
fects, gives  a  poor  imitation  of  what  Mr.  Belasco  did 
effectively  twenty  years  ago. 

At  the  LaSalle  Theatre  where  a  year  ago  Tea  for  Three, 
one  of  the  best  of  last  season's  offerings,  held  forth  for 
many  weeks,  the  season  opened  with  the  Bolton-Middle- 
ton  comedy  of  American  life,  Adam  and  Eva,  which  with 
a  fine  cast  that  includes  Miss  Molly  Mclntyre,  Cyril 
Keightley,  and  Berton  Churchill,  will  probably  run 
well  into  the  winter. 

In  prospect  Chicago  has  Miss  Ethel  Barrymore  in 
Declassee  and  Leo  Ditrichstein  in  The  Purple  Mask, 
two  of  New  York's  successes  of  last  year. 

The  following  bulletins  have  been  issued  by  the 
playgoing  committee  of  the  Drama  League  of  Chicago. 
—[J.  V.  S. 


said  of  their  diction,  which  is  perfect.  The  settings  and  the 
costumes  are  accurate  and  interesting.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
the  play  comes  to  Chicago  at  this  off-season  time  as  it  is  a. 
notable  dramatic  event  ^rhich  should  have  extensive  patr  jnage. 


On  Dedicating  a  Fireplace,     (p.  20) 

A  MAN  OP  THE  PEOPLE 
By  Thomas  Dixon 
Theatre :     The  Princess. 

Mr.  Dixon  has  written  a  play  about  Abraham  Lincoln  from 
the  American  point  of  view.  He  has  pictured  Lincoln  with  the 
spirituality  that  is  the  feature  of  John  Drinkwater's  play, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  and  something  more.  The  play  is  episodic 
in  places  and  at  times  sentimentality  creeps  in.  But  the  episodes 
are  doubtbss  true,  and  the  Civil  War  period  was  one  of  senti- 
mentality. The  prologue  showing  the  death  of  Nancy,  Lincoln's 
mother,  is  exquisitely  played  by  Miss  Angela  McCahill  as  Nancy, 
and  Robert  Little  as  the  boy  Lincoln,  but  it  does  not  belong  to 
the  play.  The  Nancy  Hanks  of  history  was  not  a  lovely  lady 
with  a  beautifully  modulated  voice,  whatever  her  virtues  may 
have  been,  and  one  fancies  that  young  Abe  was  not  the  boy 
Christ  which  Mr.  Little  makes  him.  In  the  play  proper,  Mr. 
Howard  Hall  as  Lincoln  startles  one  by  the  verity  of  his  pre- 
sentation. He  looks  and  acts  Lincoln.  No  better  work  than  his 
has  been  seen  in  Chicago  this  season.  Miss  Ellen  Mortimer 
as  Mrs.  Lincoln  is  the  replica  of  the  Mary  Lincoln  of  whom 
history  has  told  us.  The  other  members  of  the  cast  give  ade- 
quate support  and  are  of  the  period.    A  special  word  should  be 


THE  PASSION  FLOWER 

By  Jacinto  Benavente 
Translated  by  John  Garret  Underhill 
Theatre:     Shubert  Central. 

If  The  Passion  Flower  is  the  hors  d'oeuvre  of  the  fare  we  are  to 
have  in  our  theatre  during  the  season  just  beginning,  we  may 
sit  in  contentment  and  await  the  courses  to  come.  The  play 
may  be  a  bit  heavy  for  a  hors  d'oeuvre  but  it  should  be  taken 
regardless  of  the  other  courses.  They  may  be  indigestible; 
The  Passion  Flower  is  not. 

Benavente  is  rated  as  the  best  of  the  modem  dramatists  of 
Spain  and  The  Passion  Flower  is  the  greatest  tragedy  he  has 
written.     Spain,  more  than  any  other  country,  has  kept  to  her 
own  traditions,  a  fact  which  one  must  bear  in  mind  when  heJHI 
sees  The  Passion  Flower.  ^| 

As  the  mother  in  the  play.  Miss  Nance  O'Neil,  an  artist 
trained  in  the  old  school,  gives  a  presentation  that  no  other 
woman  of  the  theatre  of  today  could  ghe.  Possibly  Miss 
O'Neil's  greatest  gift  is  that  she  is  elemental — the  primitive 
woman  in  whatever  part  she  plays.  In  this  play  she  has  admir- 
able and  sympathetic  support  from  her  fellow  artists,  among 
whom  worthy  of  special  commendation  are  Miss  Annette 
Westbay,  Miss  Clara  Bracey,  Mr.  Alfred  Hickman,  and  Mr. 
Howard  Hartsell. 

The  Shubert  Central,  formerly  the  Whitney  Opera  House, 
has  been  so  badly  redecorated  that  the  effective  settings  of  P. 
Dootl  Ackerman  are  all  but  lost  between  proscenium  and  audi- 
torium. In  spite  of  the  mal-deco."ations,  however,  the  beauty 
of    the   settings    survives. 

The  opportunity  of  seeing  a  great  play,  beautifully  acted, 
is  one  that  no  member  of  the  League  or  his  friends  can  afford 
to  miss. 


ADAM  AND  EVA 

By  Guy  Bolton  and  George  Middleton 
Theatre:     The  LaSalle. 

Adam  and  Eva  is  a  cheery  comedy  of  more  than  usual  value. 
The  material  treated  with  pointed  satire  is  essentially  American, 
a  part  of  the  result  of  our  speedy  business  and  social  life.  The 
characterization  is  e-xact  although  not  deep;  the  di;„logue  is 
handled  expertly  so  that  it  sparkles  without  superficiality;  the 
technique  is  deft.  The  company,  though  not  identical  with 
that  which  played  all  last  year  in  New  York,  is  excellent  through- 
out.   This  is  a  clean  delightful  comedy  for  the  whole  family. 


The  Culver-Stockton  Dramatic  Club 

p'OURTEEN,  by  Alice  Gerstenberg,  published  in  the  February 
number  of  THE  DRAMA,  was  one  of  three  one-act  plays 
presented  by  the  Culver-Stockton  Dramatic  Club  of  Canton, 
Missouri,  at  their  annual  major  performance  recently.  The 
other  plays  given  were  Jerome  K.  JeA)me's  Sunset;  and  Not  a 
Bit  Jealous,  by  Robertson.  The  club  has  many  good  perform- 
ances to  its  credit  since  its  organization  in  1917.  Among  the 
plays  which  have  been  given  are  Love  and  Tea,  by  Anna  Phillips 
See;  Broadhurst's   What    Happened  to  Jones;  and  The   House 

Next  Door,  by  J.  Hartley  Manners. 

The  Stuyvesant  Players  of  New  York 
TT'OR  their  final  bill  of  the  season,  the  Stuyvesant  Players 
presented  the  Noh  drama  of  old  Japan,  The  Sumida  River; 
Jean  Marie,  by  Andre  Theuriet;  The  Red  Thirst,  by  a  new  Ameri- 
can author,  Anatole  Peldman;  and  Alfred  Capus'  My  Tailor. 
The  organization  which  is  under  the  direction  of  Bennett  Nathan, 
Lester  Margon,  and  James  P.  Weir,  will  resume  its  activities 
in  the  fall. 
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COMMUNITY  THEATRE  NOTES 


What  the  University  of  Kentuc  ky  Did  for  Lexington 
A  GREAT  enthusiasm  for  community  drama  has  rosultod  in 
"^  Lexington  from  the  success  of  the  experiment  made  at  the 
Campus  Playhouse  of  the  University  of  Kentucky.  This 
enthusiasm  has  already  crystalized  into  tentative  plans  for  an 
organization  and  a  theatre  downtown. 

Early  in  January  the  department  of  English  submitted  a  plan 
whereby  the  University  was  to  assume  the  burden  of  proof  in 
the  matter  of  community  drama  for  Lexington.  The  president 
encouraged  the  enterprise  with  a  carte  blanche  and  a  small 
credit  at  the  business  office. 

The  Campus  Playhouse  building  had  just  been  completed 
but  was  not  equipped  for  the  production  of  plays.  A  set  for 
two  interior  scenes,  a  cyclorama,  curtains,  and  draperies,  wfere 
soon  made  by  the  students.  The  casts  for  fourteen  one-act 
plays  and  an  operetta  and  the  performers  for  a  program  of 
aesthetic  dancing  were  in  actual  rehearsal  before  the  public 
was  invited  to  support  a  movement  in  the  interests  oi  community 
drama. 

On  March  25  the  Campus  Playhouse  was  formally  opened 
with  a  reception.  Short  talks  were  made  by  representative 
people  and  then  it  was  revealed  for  the  first  time  that  an  ex- 
periment in  community  drama  was  being  undertaken  to  give 
an  initial  impulse  to  a  movement  for  an  organization  and  theatre 
downtown.  The  experiment  was  designed  to  give  momentum 
to  it  and  supporl  it  with  fact  and  experience.  The  reception 
was  ma  'e  memorable  with  a  performance  of  Overtones,  by  Alice 
Gerstenberg,  by  students  from  the  class  in  dramatic  production. 
A  nominal  charge  of  two  dollars  was  made  for  season  tickets 
and  aU  of  the  one  hundred  and  ten  seats  of  the  Campus  Play- 
house were  sold  by  subscription  at  once. 

A  unique  feature  of  the  programs  that  were  presented  every 
Monday  night  was  the  community  singing.  It  gave  a  share  in 
the  program  to  everyone  present  and  served  as  a  common  expres- 
sion of  the  fellowship  and  intimacy  that  everybody  felt. 

The  second  program  had  a  special  significance  for  the  town 
because  its  three  one-act  plays  wore  performed  by  the  employees 
of  a  big  department  store.  The  writer  met  the  players  in 
rehearsal  in  the  store  at  the  close  of  business. 

P-rograms  by  neighborhood  groups  admirably  served  to  indi- 


cate the  possibilities  of  community  drama  and  at  the  same  time 
showed  the  manner  and  method  by  which  it  might  be  developed. 

Yet  another  interesting  program  was  that  given  by  the  busi- 
ness women  of  the  city.  It  served  to  prove  the  wide  interest 
drama  has  as  something  more  than  a  plaything  of  the  rich  and 
idle. 

Altogether  the  experiment  actually  resulted  in  a  demonstra- 
tion of  the  fact  that  Lexington  wants  community  drama  and 
can  supply  the  organization  and  players  to  make  it  a  success. 
More  than  one  hundred  people  were  actively  engaged  in  the 
experiment  and  about  five  hundred  people  were  actively  inter- 
ested in  it.  It  is  worth  specific  mention  that  the  whole  course 
of  programs  brought  seventy-five  different  people  on  the  slage 
of  the  Campus  Playhouse. 

Many  interesting  stories  might  be  told  of  the  discussions, 
interpretations,  and  critical  opinions  of  the  plays  as  the  casts 
undertook  to  present  them.  In  working  out  the  business  of  the 
plays,  the  character  of  the  roles,  tlio  stage  properties  and  cos- 
tumes, the  team-work  and  in  bringing  the  lines  into  real  and 
animated  conversation  variously  toned  and  colored,  an  interest 
was  stimulated  in  the  literature  of  drama  that  the  classroom 
hardly  boasts.  Rehearsals  were  held  everywhere,  in  stores, 
classrooms,  private  homos  and  in  the  business  precincts  down- 
town. The  difficulties  met  in  such  places  only  developed  a  fine 
initiative.  Many  sacrifices  of  time  and  convenience  wer& 
necessary  but  somehow  every  cast  achieved  a  performance  of 
its   play. 

The  whole  program  of  plays,  music,  and  dancing  brought  into 
one  common  interest  and  enthusiasm  people  that  never  before 
co-operated  so  intimately  and  much  loss  played  together.  The 
personnel  of  players  at  the  Campus  Playhouse  represented  all 
ages  and  kinds  of  people — mothers,  lawyers,  business  men  and 
women,  faculty  members,  clerks  and  students.  They  have 
easily  demonstrated  that  in  carefully  selected  plays  everybody 
can  act.  The  following  list  of  plays  that  were  presented  will 
serve  as  an  index  of  the  standard  that  was  achieved  because  in 
all  cases  the  acting  was  highly  creditable:  Overtones,  Joint 
Owners  in  Spain,  The  Groove,  A  Maker  of  Dreams,  Three  Rogues 
and  a  Rascal,  Tradition,  The  Neighbors,  The  Land  of  Heart's  Desirt, 
The    Workhouse    Ward,    The   Open  ■  Door,   Suppressed    Desiret, 
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Room  83,  Embers,  and  Makers  of  Men.  There  was  also  a 
program  of  aesthetic  dancing  and  a  Chinese  operetta,  The 
Feast  of  Little  Lanterns. 

The  future  of  community  drama  in  Lexington  is  the  prospect 
of  a  day  when  original  plays  wiU  express  the  idealism  of  its 
people  and  when  the  ideal  first  expressed  on  a  local  stage  by 
local  people  wiU  multiply  its  channels  of  expression  until  a 
responsiveness  that  all  feel  toward  the  highest  interests  of  life 
will  become  a  distinct  civic  factor  in  the  development  of  the 
community. — [E.  F.  Farquhar. 

The  Providence  Players  and  Other  New  England 
Activities 
'T'HERE  are  on  the  average  three  or  four  amateur  dramatic 
performances  given  in  different  parts  of  greater  Providence 
every  night.  About  every  new  church  or  parish  house  building 
has  some  sort  of  stage  nowadays.  Many  schools  are  adding 
to  their  equipment  in  spite  of  obnoxious  and  unnecessary  build- 
ing instructions,  and  clubs  of  all  sorts  are  developing  interest 
in  dramatic  directions. 

At  Pembroke,  the  women's  college  in  Brown  University,  a 
number  of  admirable  performances  have  been  given.  Among 
them  was  The  Amazons,  presented  by  the  Senior  Class,  directed 
by  Sarah  Minchin-Barker  and  staged  by  Marshall  Sheldon, 
and  Quality  Street  under  the  same  direction  and  played  by  the 
Alumnae  Association.  Several  out-of-door  pageants  have  been 
given,  and  a  recent  program  of  four  original  plays  presented 
by  the  four  classes  of  the  college,  and  dealing  with  college 
affairs,  afforded  stimulus  to  youthful  playwrights. 

Among  the  public  school  hall  performances  the  presentation 
of  three  one-act  plays  by  members  of  The  Players  at  the  John 
Howland  Grammar  School  under  the  auspices  of  the  Parent 
Teachers  Association  was  one  of  the  most  notable.  School 
hall  performances,  in  which  pupils  are  the  participants,  are 
ambitiously  given  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Florence  Slack 
and  Mrs.  Hesse  who  are  the  dramatic  directors  for  the  city  high 
schools,  and  Miss  Adelaide  Patterson,  at  the  Rhode  Island  State 
Normal  School.  Miss  Patterson,  who  has  acted  many  parts 
with  The  Players,  has  written  several  short  plays,  and  pageants, 
which  have  been  favorably  received. 

Dramatic  productions  at  the  Lincoln  School  (a  large  private 
institution  with  grounds  adjoining  Blackstone  Park)  are  under 
the  direction  of  Miss  Marion  Cole,  also  a  member  of  the  Players. 
At  least  one  Shakespearean  play  is  annually  presented,  besides 
the  pageants  given  in  the  park.  As  You  Like  It  was  the  offering 
in  April  of  this  year  and  was  especially  meritorious. 

Under  Miss  Slack's  direction  the  Technical  High  School 
alumni  performed  Eliza  Comes  to  Stay,  with  Herbert  Butterfield, 
a  Players'  member  and  assistant  to  Mr.  Crosby  at  Brown,  in 
the  leading  part. 

The  play  selected  for  the  spring  production  of  the  Sock  and 
Buskin  Society  of  Brown  this  year.  Nothing  but  the  Truth, 
received  its  initial  production  at  the  Mayflower  Theatre. 

The  Providence  Art  Club  for  several  years  past  has  mani- 
fested an  interest  in  things  dramatic.  The  annual  Christmas 
carnival  under  the  charge  of  Marshall  B.  Martin  has  taken  on 
the  form  of  a  burlesque  show  with  wonderful  scenic  surprises 
taxing  the  ingenuity  and  skill  of  many  of  the  professional 
artist  members  of  that  popular  club  to  devise.  This  is  generally 
performed  for  the  masculine  contingent  or  "Friday  Knights" 
the  Friday  night  preceding  Christmas,  and  repeated  on  a 
ladies'  night  immediately  afterwards.  Some  of  the  unwritten 
parts  of  the  dialogue  are  intentionally  delivered  impromptu 
and  usually  some  of  the  written  portions  unintentionally  so. 
Later  in  the  season  performances  in  more  finished  dramatic 
style  and  serious  purpose  are  presented,  and  all  of  the  produc- 
tions are  naturally  mounted  with  great  decorative  and  scenic 
skill  volunteered  by  the  ablest  artists  in  Providence.  The 
varied  programs  include  experiments  representative  of  all  the 


new  schools  there  are.  The  collection  of  one-act  plays  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Crosby  included  Where  but  in  America,  A  Con- 
stant Lover,  by  St.  John  Hankin,  and  The  Marriages-will  not  Take 
Place,  by   Sutro. 

The  stage  settings,  by  Percy  Albee,  cleverly  satirized  some 
phases  of  the  so-called  new  and  decorative  school,  the  embellish- 
ment for  the  Constant  Lover  including  various  nimble  fauns  in 
a  purple  wood,  supposedly  typifying  the  inconstancy  of  the 
youth  who  is  constantly  in  love. 

Another  three-play  program,  recently  given  mth  success' 
was  presented  by  some  of  The  Players  under  the  auspices  of  the 
new  Plantations  Club  whose  membership  is  composed  of  pro- 
fessional women,  at  the  Elks'  Auditorium.  Average,  A  Constant 
Lover,  and  Food  were  the  plays  given,  and  as  is  the  case  with 
nearly  all  such  presentations  nowadays,  as  much  care  wag 
bestowed  upon  the  setting  and  lighting  as  upon  the  action. 

Other  groups  of  three  one-act  plays  have  recently  been  given 
for  the  Pawtucket  Women's  Club  and  on  various  church  vestry 
stages  for  French  War  Relief,  and  the  like.  The  Plantations 
Club  also  stood  sponsor  for  a  propaganda  play  designed  to  give 
impetus  to  the  drive  for  the  fund  for  the  Providence  District 
Nurses  Association.  This  was  produced  in  their  auditorium 
upon  a  "portmanteau"  stage  recently  constructed  by  William 
E.  Bridgham,  director  of  design  at  the  R.  I.  School  of  Design. 
The  play,  From  Door  to  Door,  furnished  an  interesting  example 
of  the  possibilities  of  story  playing  of  an  advanced  type,  as  it 
was  constructed  largely  in  scenario  form,  with  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  actual  dialogue  written  out.  The  rest  was  pro- 
vided in  an  impromptu  manner  by  the  players  who  presented 
with  full  regard  to  dramatic  characterization  and  with  vividly 
convincing  effect  the  various  scenes  making  up  the  story, 
demonstrative  of  the  work  of  the  district  nurses  among  the  poor- 
all  vivid  to  the  audience  of  volunteer  workers  assembled  to  get 
inspiration  in  entertainment  form,  as  a  prelude  to  their  work 
for  the  annual  tag  day  work.  As  a  result  of  this,  the  financial 
results  were  nearly  twice  as  great  as  usual. 

The  play  was  conceived  and  arranged  by  Paul  B.  Howland 
of  the  Providence  Journal  dramatic  staff,  and  an  acting  member 
of  The  Players. 

Performances  of  The  Witching  Hour  by  the  Epiphany  Players 
in  the  Elmwood  district  of  Providence  were  of  unusuaDy  cred- 
itable character  for  so  young  an  organization.  This  club  has 
been  in  existence  for  about  two  years  and  gives  its  productions 
in  the  fine  parish  housj  hall  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  the 
Epiphany,  four  of  the  annual  offerings  being  given  for  the 
benefit  of  various  church  activities  and  the  fifth  one  for  the  club 
itself,   for   the  purpose   of  adding   to  its  working  equipment 

For  many  years  in  Providence  much  dramatic  activity  has 
been  manifested  by  various  foreign  language  speaking  groups 
of  performers  recruited  from  its  cosmopolitan  population. 
Among  those  are  regular  productions  at  the  Talma  Theatre  in 
Infantry  Hall  by  the  Portuguese  Young  Men's  Educational 
Association  (Club  de  Instrucao  des  Fillies  de  Portugal),  and 
various  Armenian,  Swedish  and  Italian  clubs. 

The  residential  towns  surrounding  Boston  have  for  many 
years  supported  flourishing  amateur  dramatic  organizations. 
Among  these  are  the  Footlight  Club,  of  the  Jamaica  Plain 
district  (Boston);  the  Concord  Dramatic  Club;  the  Cambridge 
Social  Dramatic  Club;  the  Newton  Players,  which  has  a  splendid 
private  theatre;  the  Belmont  Dramatic  Club;  and  the  Brookline 
Comedy  Club.  Several  of  these  clubs  have  been  in  existence 
for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  and  without  advertising  any 
claims  to  noteworthy  experiments  in  any  new  art  direction, 
have  long  been  conducted  under  able  and  artistic  leadership, 
and  presented  work  of  much  dramatic  merit. 
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Many  women's  clubs  in  the  smaller  cities  and  towns  are 
featuring  the  work  of  their  dramatic  departments  and  sub- 
committees. An  example  of  this  is  the  woman's  club  of  Ply- 
mouth, Mass.,  which  has  only  recently  produced  Green  Stockings 
and  The  Fascinating  Mrs.  Vanderfeldt  at  the  local  theatre,  and 
now  has  Pomander  Walk  in  contemplation  with  the  special 
setting  built  for  that  play  by  the  Providence  Players.— [Henry 
A.  Barker. 

The  Indianapolis  Little  Theatre 
nPHE  vitality  of  the  little  theatre  idea  finds  proof  at  Indian- 
apolis.  Acting  upon  a  suggestion  made  by  William  E. 
Jenkins,  of  Indiana  University,  in  a  talk  to  the  Indianapolis 
Center  of  the  Drama  League,  the  Little  Theatre  Society  of 
Indiana  was  organized  early  in  1915  with  Mr.  Jenkins  as  its 
first  president,  and  has  been  functioning  continuously  ever 
since,   though   at   times   the  sound   of   the   grinding  was  low. 


On  Dedicating  a  Fireplace,     (p.  20) 

During  all  of  this  period  it  has  had  no  house  of  its  own  and  for 
much  of  the  time  no  regular  director — two  things  usually  con- 
sidered essential  to  a  producing  theatre.  The  war  carried  off 
many  of  its  players — its  service  flag  bears  twenty-eight  stars, 
two  of  gold — and  curtailed  its  financial  resources,  but  it  met 
the  emergency  by  establishing  fortnightly  play  readings  at  the 
city  library,  by  turning  its  public  performances  into  benefits 
for.  the  soldiers  and  by  giving  bills  for  their  special  entertain- 
ment. One  of  the  founders  of  the  society,  the  late  Lieut.  Max- 
well Parry,  who  met  death  while  fighting  a  flight  of  Boche 
planes  above  the  fields  of  France,  said  in  a  humorous  talk  to 
its  members,  after  touring  the  little  theatres  of  the  country  with 
the  Washington  Square  Players,  that  none  of  "them  ever  has 
made  a  "success" — meaning  sufficient  financial  return  to  con- 
tinue in  the  game.  But  his  own  organization  promises  to  dis- 
prove his  contention,  for  it  has  come  out  of  every  season  so  far 
with  its  debts  paid  and  a  small  balance  in  the  treasury.  During 
its  first  year  tl.is  involved  the  raising  of  something  over  $3,000, 
mostly  by  subscriptions,  and  the  seasof.  just  ooncluddd  has 
exceeded  materially  this  amount. 

To  this  result  the  general  public,  the  public  of  the  movies  and 
the  musical   comedy,   has   ctmtrbated  little,   suppori.   oMrinc 


been  given  by  an  ever-growing  clientele  of  persons  especially 
interested  in  the  drama  suitable  to  the  little  theatre,  largely 
the  work  of  dramatists  making  no  effort  to  win  commercial 
reward. 

Ever  since  its  outsetting  the  Indiana  Little  Theatre  has  piped 
to  a  public  which  has  not  danced,  and  has  waived  the  manifold 
advantages  and  immunities  of  concentrating  its  appeal  upon 
an  audience  of  its  own,  a  membership  relishing  its  products. 
While  it  is  quite  true  that  drama  is  a  democratic  institution, 
it  is  equally  true  that  it  is  bad  finance  to  accept  anybody's 
dollar  at  the  box-office  when  it  discourages  somebody's 
check  for  a  $10  membership. 

Last  season  was  the  most  successful  in  the  history  of  the 
organization,  thanks  to  the  capable  and  devoted  work  of  its 
director,  George  Somnes,  a  man  singularlj  gifted  for  the  posi- 
tion, combining  a  decade  of  experience  as  a  professional  actor 
and  producer  with  William  Faversham,  Ben  Greet,  John  Barry- 
more  and  Stuart  Walker,  a  scholarly  knowledge  of  dramatic 
literature,  and  a  keen  sympathy  with  the  new  dramatic  move- 
ment. 

Given  practically  carle  blanche,  Mr.  Somnes  selected  the  plays, 
chose  their  interpreters,  rehearsed  the  casts,  designed  the 
costumes  and  scenery  and  painted  many  of  the  sets.  His 
methods  have  won  not  only  the  cordial  cooperation  of  his  asso- 
ciates but  recognition  for  the  community  at  large,  his  advice 
and  assistance  being  sought  by  various  clubs  of  amateurs,  a 
recognition  which  culminated  in  his  selection  ty  the  Indian- 
apolis Centennial  Committee  to  direct  the  pageant  given  June 
8  and  10  in  celebiation  of  the  city's  first  century  of  existence. 
His  productions  for  the  Little  Theatre  have  been  made  on  a 
stage  inadequate  in  depth  and  deficient  in  equipment,  to  which 
the  scenery  and  properties  had  to  be  hauled  just  before  a  per- 
formance was  given  and  removed  immediately  therea,fter. 
Relying  implicitly  upon  stage  lighting,  his  electrical  plant  has 
had  to  be  newly  installed  every  time  he  gave  a  performance. 
In  a  group  where  all  were  eager  to  act  he  has  called  many  but 
recalled  only  a  chosen  few,  and  only  members  of  the  cast  have 
been  privileged  to  attend  rehearsals,  theretofore  open  to  any- 
body who  saw  fit  to  drop  in  and  enliven  the  proceedings  with 
comment  and  conversation.  The  constant  growth  and  approval 
of  his  audiences  and  his  reengagement  for  next  season  attest 
that  neither  obstacles  nor  innovations  have  discouraged  him 
or  his  upholders. 

Beginning  October  9,  1919,  eight  monthly  bills  were  given 
as  follows: 

Bernice,  by  Susan  Glaspell;  and  Edward  Goodman's  Eugenic- 
ally  Speaking. 

Three  Pills  in  a  Bottle,  by  Rachel  Lyman  Field;  The  Angel 
Intrudes,  by  Floyd  Dell;  Trespass,  by  James  W.  D.  Seymour; 
The  Shepherd  in  the  Distance,  by  Holland  Hudson.  This  bill 
was  given  two  other  performances  for  the  State  Teachers' 
Association. 

Deirdre  of  the  Sorrows,  by  John  M.  Synge;  and  Lady  Gregory's 
The  Jackdaw. 

The  Star  of  Bethlehem,  an  arrangement  of  English  miracle 
plays  from  -the  Coventry  and  Chester  cycles,  by  Prof.  Charles 
Mills  Gayley,  given  as  a  Christmas  play  and  repeated  free  for 
the  general  public  under  the  auspices  of  the  Park  Board. 

Unspoken,  by  Clarence  Stratton;  Woman's  Honor,  by  Susan 
Glaspell;  Moonshine,  by  Arthur  Hopkins;  Bushido,  from  the 
Japanese  of  Takedo  Izumo. 

The  Festival  of  Bacchus,  by  Arthur  Schnitzler;  Fear,  by  Robert 
W.  Sneddon;  Everybody's  Husband,  by  Gilbert  Cannan. 

New  plays  by  Indiana  authors:  Phoebe  Louise,  by  Bernard 
Sobel;  The  Bank  Robbery,  by  Max  Ehrmann;  Mansions,  by 
Hildegarde  Flanner;  The  Dryad  and  the  Deacon,  by  William 
O.  Bates. 

Underneath,  by  Rebecca  Bennett;  Stingy,  by  Maxwell  Parry; 
liococo,  by  Granville  Barker. 
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The  Cornell  Dramatic  Club 

\  S  in  the  past,  the  production  of  the  one-act  play  was  again 
"^  this  year  the  chief  work  of  the  Cornell  Dramatic  Club 
at  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  It  seems  to  be  a  fortunate 
•  choice,  this  emphasis  on  the  single-act  dramatic  work,  for  the 
plays  are  most  easily  produced  by  amateur  actors.  In  the 
first  place  many  of  the  sets  used  in  one  play  will  serve  for  another. 
And  the  same  thing  is  true  of  properties.  The  expense  of 
scenery  is  generally  less  and  in  many  cases  aU  of  it  can  be  made 
by  the  members  of  the  organization  themselves. 

The  club  has  always  been  an  undergraduate  organization 
strictly,  and  this  last  year  its  membership  numbered  about 
100  of  the  young  men  and  young  women  of  the  university. 
The  management  of  the  club  has  always  been  in  their  hands, 
as  have  all  of  the  details  of  production.  All  of  the  preliminary 
work  was  done  by  members  of  the  club. 

The  club  has  never  sought  the  unusual  and  the  bizarre  for 
their  own  sake.  It  does  not  seek  publicity  and  seldom  makes 
trips  outside  of  the  city  of  Ithaca.  It  has  always  insisted  that 
feminine  roles  be  taken  by  the  young  women  of  the  university 
instead  of  by  men  as  is  done  in  most  of  the  other  dramatic 
organizations  for  it  has  recognized  that  for  men  to  play  girls' 
parts  is  to  distort  real  dramatic  values.  The  co-eds  at  Cornell 
are  members  in  full  standing  of  the  club  and  are  eligible  for 
office.  They  take  part  in  aU  the  plays.  In  this  policy  the  club 
has  followed  that  of  the  Harvard  47  workshop  players  and 
Harvard  the  Dramatic  Club. 

This  year  the  club  has  been  the  center  through  which  the 
gfreater  part  of  the  dramatic  work  at  the  university  has  oper- 
ated. There  have  been  a  number  of  plays  given  by  various 
departments  such  as  those  of  the  modem  languages.  In  a 
number  of  cases  the  facilities  of  the  club,  such  as  scenery  and 
properties,  have  been  borrowed,  and  the  stage  managers  and 
stage  hands  have  volunteered  their  services.  All  of  the  details 
of  production,  including  the  sale  of  seats  and  advertising,  have 
been  arranged  by  the  members.  The  performances  have  been 
given  in  the  club  theater  in  one  of  the  university  halls.  Even 
the  faculty,  on  the  occasion  of  giving  three  one-act  plays  for 
charity,  called  on  the  club  for  assistance  and  the  undergraduates 
coached  the  faculty  actors. 

This  year  fifteen  one-act  plays  were  produced  during  the 
college  season.  They  made  up  five  groups.  The  club  had 
planned  to  depart  to  a  certain  extent  from  its  regular  program 
in  presenting  a  longer  play.  The  Faith.  Healer  by  William  Vaughn 
Moody.  But  circumstances  prevented,  and  it  is  perhaps  just 
as  well  for  a  larger  number  of  young  actors  were  able  to  take 
part  in  the  shorter  plays. 

While  not  intentionally,  perhaps,  all  of  the  plays  given  this 
year  were  by  American  or  English  writers.  Among  them  were 
The  Playgoers,  by  Pinero;  Riders  to  the  Sea, by  Synge;  The  Turtle 
Dove,hy  Oliver;  Behind  the  Beyond,  hj  Leacock;  America  Passes 
By,  by  Andrews;  one  of  the  Harvard  47  plays;  and  The  Feast  of 
the  Holy  Innocents  by  Illsley,  one  of  the  Wisconsin  plays. 

The  Vassar  Workshop 

TOURING  the  college  year  1919-20,  the  Vassar  Dramatic 
Workshop  produced  two  bills,  each  of  three  one-act  plays. 
The  first  bill,  presented  December  8,  included  two  plays  by 
Mary  McKittrick,  1920,  The  Gate  of  Montsaevat  and  Not  a  Man, 
together  with  Jezebel,  by  Dorothy  B.  Stockbridge,  1919.  These 
three  plays  were  widely  contrasted  in  type.  The  Gate  of  Mont- 
saevat was  an  interesting  variation  upon  the  Grail  motif,  essen- 
tially decorative  in  effect,  with  an  impressive  setting  of  the 
massive  stone  gate  and  low  steps  leading  to  the  castle  of  the 
Grail.  The  steps  presented  unusual  opportunities  for  pictorial 
groupings  as  well  as  some  difficult  problems  in  stage  business. 
Something  of  a  ritual  effect  was  secured  in  the  speaking  of  the 
lines  and  in  the  restrained  action.     A  chorus  of  girls'  voicte' . 


sang  the  Parsifal  music,  adapted  by  George  C.  Gow  of  the  de- 
partment of  music. 

Not  a  Man,  a  satiric  extravaganza,  ostensibly  of  pre-historic 
times  but  employing  the  vernacular  of  today,  startled  and  teased 
the  audience  in  a  Shavian  fashion,  leaving  it  finally  uncertain 
whether  its  uproarious  laughter  was  all  that  the  author  intended 
to  evoke.  The  setting  indicated,  in  conventionally  suggestive 
fashion,  a  rock-strewn  hilltop,  upon  which  the  Tribal  Singer  ■ 
was  busily  scratching  on  stone  tablets  an  ode  to  victory.  " 

Jezebel,  a  play  using  the  Biblical  story  of  the  cruel  queen, 
shows  her  baited  and  tortured  by  the  slave  girl  Melkah,  whose 
father  Naboth  Jezebel  had  caused  to  be  stoned  to  death.  Mel- 
kah, outwardly  all  cringing  subservience,  plays  upon  Jezebel's 
one  tender  emotion,  her  love  for  her  son,  and  her  haunting 
fears  of  his  death,  as  prophesied  by  Elijah,  until  the  triumphant 
entry  of  Jehu  enables  her  to  throw  off  her  mask  and  openly 
exult  in  the  completeness  of  the  vengeance  against  Jezebel,  who, 
taking  her  fat«  into  her  own  hands,  flings  herself  from  the 
window.  This  intensely  dramatic  and  sustainedly  emotional 
play  was  the  pronounced  success  of  the  evening.  Simply  but 
effectively  staged,  and  acted  with  unusual  flni-sh  and  sincerity, 
it  delighted  an  audience  which  included  Mr.  Walter  Prichard 
Eaton,  Mr.  Charles  Rann  Kennedy  and  Miss  Edith  Wynne 
Matthison. 

Mr.  Stuart  Walker  was  present  at  the  second  bill  of  Workshop 
plays,  the  Philaletheis  prize  plays,  gi-\en  May  1.  Three 
prizes  of  twenty-five,  fifteen  and  ten  dollars  respectively, 
contributed  by  the  Workshop,  with  the  opportunity  for  produc- 
tion, are  offered  each  year  by  Philaletheis,  the  students'  dram- 
atic society,  for  the  three  best  original  plays  written  by  under- 
graduates of  the  college.  The  judges  are  the  director  of  the 
Workshop,  the  president  of  Philaletheis,  and  a  producer  or  play- 
wright chosen  by  these  two — this  year  Mr.  Walker.  The  first 
prize  was  awarded  to  Miss  Frances  Mitchell  Jackson,  1920, 
for  The  Fool  and  His  Dream,  a  moving  tragedy  of  the  disillu- 
sionment of  a  Russian  Jewish  peasant  boy;  the  second  to  Mary 
McKittrick,  1920,  for  a  rollicking  negro  comedy,  Babe  Had  It; 
and  the  third  to  Frances  Mitchell  Jackson  for  Ourselves  Alone, 
a  romantic  comedy  of  the  Sinn  Fein  movement. 

In  addition  to  these  two  regular  productions,  on  February  28, 
a  special  bill  was  given  of  propaganda  plays  for  foreign  mis- 
sionary purposes,  written  by  members  of  the  class  in  playnriting, 
in  competition  for  two  prizes  of  one  hundred  dollars  each  offered 
by  Mrs.  William  Bancroft  Hill,  to  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of 
the  Workshop.  A  unique  feature  of  this  competition  was  that 
the  judges.  President  MacCracken,  Dr.  William  Bancroft  Hill 
and  Dr.  Katherine  B.  Scott,  having  reduced  to  three  the  fourteen 
entries,  made  final  choice  of  the  two  prize-winners,  only  after 
seeing  the  three  produced  by  the  Workshop,  and  after  taking 
into  account  the  votes  of  the  audience,  which  agreed  with  the 
judges  in  awarding  the  prizes  to  Frances  Mitchell  Jackson's 
Dark  Gods  and  Mar^ia  C.  Wilner's  Fetters  to  Men. 

Since  the  Workshop  productions  are  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
"trying  out"  by  this  practical  test,  the  most  promising  plays 
written  each  year  by  the  class  in  play-vvriting,  emphasis  is 
throughout  laid  on  the  author's  intention.  Nothing  is  done  for 
the  sake  of  maintaining  any  accepted  tradition  of  acting  or 
producing,  nothing  for  the  sake  of  exploiting  any  actor,  or 
designer.  From  this  concentration  upon  the  play  itself  have 
sprung  a  notably  intelligent  and  sincere,  if  not  always  highly- 
finished,  acting,  simple  settings  which  do  not  call  attention  to 
themselves,  and  thorough-going  co-oi)eration  from  everyone 
concerned,  including  the  audience. 

This  is  the  Workshop's  last  season  as  a  purely  collegiate 
organization,  for  in  February,  1920,  a  Community  Theatre  was 
organizeo  in  iVjuijhkeepsie  to  carry  on  and  extend  its  activities. 
The  wi-itel-,  iVhp  ?S  tko'dipector  of  the  Workshop,  is  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Community  Theatre  and  Miss  , 

■Hatrfet."  Miller,  •^/assar,  1926,  Vbo  tas  been  actively  associated  I 
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with  the  Workshop  productions  for  the  past  two  years,  will  be 
director  of  plays.  Two  bills  of  plays  written  by  students  in 
the  play-writing  class  at  Vassar  College  will  be  presented  by  the 
Community  Players  each  season. 

The  plan  is  to  produce  one  bill  of  plays  for  adults  every 
Saturday  evening  and  one  for  children  every  Saturday  after- 
noon, each  bill  to  run  for  a  month.  These  plays  will  be  acted 
and  produced  under  Miss  Miller's  direction,  by  people  of  all 
ages  and  classes,  who  are  interested  in  any  phase  of  dramatic 
art.  The  trustees  of  Vassar  Brothers'  Institute  have  donated 
the  use  of  their  haU  and  are  putting  in  some  necessary  equip- 
ment. The  theatre  will  be  supported  entirely  by  voluntary 
contributions  of  either  money  or  sjrvice.  No  admission  to  the 
plays  is  to  be  charged,  but  everyone  who  contributes  any  sum 
whatsoever  to  the  support  of  the  theatre  for  the  current  year, 
or  who  does  any  service  for  it,  such  as  acting,  scene  painting, 
making  costumes,  or  serving  on  any  committee,  will  be  allotted 
a  certain  number  of  tickets  to  each  production.  Thus  every 
member  of  the  audience  will  be  a  participant  in  the  enterprise 
and  will  feel  himself  in  some  degree  responsible  for  its  succeps. 

Thirty  representative  citizens  of  Poughkeepsie  and  its  vicinity 
constitute  the  advisory  board,  which  has  given  form  to  this 
soeial-dramatie  experiment.  This  board  has  elected  an  execu- 
tive committee  of  six  members,  each  responsible  for  one  of  the 
great  conditions  of  success  in  the  experiment:  (1)  the  wise 
choice  of  plays  to  be  given;  (2)  the  selection  of  competent 
casts  and  committees;  (3)  an  adequate  production;  (4)  an 
intelligent  co-operative  audience;  (5)  due  publicity,  so  that 
every  one  interested  may  know  what  opportunities  the  theatre 
offers  for  work  and  for  entertainment;  (6)  adequate  financial 
support.  Work  in  all  these  directions  is  now  going  on  and 
prospects  are  promising  for  an  enthusiastic  opening  of  the  season 
in  November. — [Gertrude  Buck. 

Le  Petit  Theatre  Du  Vieux  Carre 

'T'HAT  this  petit  theatre  is  in  New  Orleans  va  sans  dire.  How- 
ever, the  very  effective  work  done  there  during  the  past 
season,  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Jessie  Tharp,  has  not  been 
limited  to  plays  in  French.  In  fact  the  only  French  play  that 
was  given  in  the  original  was  Le  Passant,  by  Frangois  Gopp6e. 
Other  plays  given  were  Gilbert  Cannan's  Everybody's  Husband; 
Big  Kate,  by  Charles  Frederick  Nirdlinger;  Yeats'  The  Land  of 
Heart's  Desire;  Benavente's  No  Smoking;  Spring,  by  T.  B. 
Murray;  The  Four-flushers,  by  Cleves  Kinkead;  Harold  Brig- 
house's  Maid  of  France;  and  Rostand's  The  Romancers. 

The  Provincetown  Players 

J^RIA  DA  CA  PO,  by  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay,  was  presented 
August  26,  by  the  Provincetown  players  who  were  in 
summer  session  nt  Woodstock.  The  Players,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  James  Light  and  George  Cram  Cook,  will  open  their 
fifth  New  York  season  at  the  MacDougal  Street  playhouse 
sometime  in  October. 

The  Fireside  Players  of  White  Plains 

•y  HE  Fire.nde  Players  of  White  Plains,  Naw  York,  are  a  group 
of  people  who  are  doing  notable  things.  Some  of  the  plays 
they  have  presented  during  their  three  years  of  existence  are 
Alice  Brown's  Joint  Owners  in  Spain;  The  Florist  Shop,  by  Wini- 
fred Hawkbridge;  Lord  Dunsany's  T he  G littering  Gate;Mase&eld'B 
The  Locked  Chest;  Overtones,  hy  Aiice  Gorstenberg;  Mary  Davios" 
TheSlavemthTwoFaces;a,nd  Willo'the  Wi«p,  by  Doris  Halman. 


Memphis  Activities 

QOME  of  the  plays  recently  produced  in  Memphis  by  Miss 
Anna  Brennan  were  an  adaptation  of  the  poem  "Genevra," 
and  a  version  of  the  Mother  Goose  rhymes  done  in  dramatic 
form. 

In  and  About  San  Francisco 

TN  the  late  spring  the  Players'  Club  presented  four  one-act 
play.^.  The  Sweetmeat  Game,  by  Ruth  Comfort  Mitchell, 
held  the  focus  by  right  of  its  novelty,  thrill  and  interest.  The 
dim,  quiet  interior,  set  off  by  the  noise,  the  light  and  life  of  the 
Chinese  New  Year  outside  was  a  marvel  of  atmospheric  stage 
setting;  and  the  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  actors, 
especially  the  flower-like  delicacy  of  the  young  wife,  contributed 
to  an  ensemble  truly  Oriental  in  its  reserve  and  suggestion. 

Big  Kate,  the  merry  comedy  by  Charles  Nirdlinger,  proved 
an  excellent  foil  to  the  somber  Chinese  episode.  The  acting 
was  notable  for  tempo  as  well  as  smoothness,  and,  in  the  tenser 
scenes  where  the  ghost  of  melodrama  might  have  walked, 
for  a  subtle  lightness  of  touch  as  grateful  as  it  is  rare. 

A  scene  from  Madame  Sans-Gene,  done  into  operetta  by  GeorgS 
E.  Lask  and  titled  The  Mad-cap  Duchess,  gave  opportunity  for 
two  members  of  the  opera  section;  and,  together  with  the  first 
act  of  Hartley  Manners'  Happiness,  made  up  a  bill  remarkable 
for  variety  and  balance. — [Elizabeth  Wade  StadtmuUer. 

Adrian  College 

A  N  admirable  program  of  plays  Was  given  by  the  students 
of  Adrian  College,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  R.  H.  Wagner. 
It  is  a  program  that  might  well  be  copied  by  other  amateur 
groups.  In  it  dramatists  of  four  nations  are  represented: 
Rosalie,  a  translation  from  the  French,  by  Max  Maurey; 
Tchekov's  The  Boor;  The  Melon  Thief,  a  medieval  Japanese 
farce  published  in  THE  DRAMA  in  December  in  Shigeyoshi 
Obata's  translation;  and  W.  W.  Jacobs'  The  Monkey's  Paw. 

Oklahoma  City 

TNTERESTING  programs  have  been  given  in  Oklahoma  City 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  Felice  Haubiel."    Among  them 
were  A  Masque  of  Spring;  Siegfried;  The  Snow  Witch;  The  Silver 
Thread;  and  Olive  Schreiner's  pantomime,  The  Hunter. 

Stevens  Point,  Wisconsin 

lUf  ILE-STONES  was  presented  in  June  by  the  senior  class 
•^'-'-  of  the  Stevens  Point  Normal  School.  This  play  by 
Arnold  Bennett  and  Edward  Knoblock  is  admirably  suited  to 
amateur  production. 

The  Carolina  Playmakers 

TOURING  the  summer  session  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  at  Chapel  Hill,  three  original  folk-plays  were 
presented:  The  Bell  Buoy,  by  Dougald  MacMillan;  The  Last 
of  the  Lowries,  by  Paul  Green ;  and  Dod  Gast  Ye  Both,  by  Hubert 
Heffner.  Late  in  July  Twelfth  Night  was  given  by  the  Play- 
makers  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Grace  Griswold,  and  the 
MacEntee  Players  from  the  Shakespeare  Theatre  in  New  York 
were  seen  in  Riders  to  the  Sea;  The  Shadow  of  the  Glen;  and  The 
Rising  of  the  Moon. 
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DRAMA  LEAGUE  ACTIVITIES 


The  Drama  League  Institute 

Its   Present  Value  and  Future   Pcssibilities  From  the  View-Point 
of  a  Lay-Member. 


OF  COURSE  we  have  known  for  a  long  time,  more  or  less 
vaguely,  that  as  a  people  we  prefer  to  sit  on  the  side-lines 
and  watch  the  fevs  perform;  but  that  there  is  leal  danger 
of  a  loss,  at  least  in  part,  of  our  powers  of  creative  emotion  and 
self-expression  is  a  shock  that  many  of  us  are  just  beginning 
to  experience. 

In  a  certain  European  capital  a  banquet  was  being  given 
which  included,  as  its  guests,  representatives  of  most  of  the 
more  important  nations  of  the  world.  After-dinner  speeches 
were  in  progress,  and  it  so  happened  that  the  American  speakers 
were  sprinkled  in  among  those  of  other  nations.  All  the  guests 
understood  both  French  and  English,  in  one  of  which  languages 
the  addresses  were  being  given.  At  the  close  of  the  evening  a 
French  statesman  turned  to  the  writer  of  this  article.  "Made- 
moiselle," he  said,  "Les  Americains  snnt  maqnifiques  mais  Us  sent 
sans  sentimems."  I  knew  what  he  meant.  We  all  felt  it.  Are  we 
as  a  people  living  a  life  that  is  crushing  out  our  self-expression 
and  limiting  our  powers  of  feeling  and  imagination? 

Whether  we  agree  with  the  French  statesman  or  not,  we  must 
concede  that  a  greater  dramatic  genius  and  appreciation  than 
is  at  present  evident  ought  logically  to  lie  in  the  mixed  blood 
of  our  mighty  country— but  where  will  it  find  cultivation  and 
where  will  it  find  the  right  models  from  which  to  leceive  sug- 
gestions and  inspiration?  Surely  not  in  the  professional  or  ama- 
teur stage  as  we  see  it  today.  What  "best"  there  is  is  the  privi- 
lege of  the  few.  Yet  the  most  indifferent  feels  the  reaching-out 
on  every  side  for  a  better  and  more  universal  expression  of  the 
dramatic  instinct.  Communities  seek  united  self-expression 
and  turn  to  the  pageant;  children  beg  for  a  chance  to  play,  if 
only  "The  Three  Bears";  young  people  in  clubs  and  schools 
and  colleges,  in  groups  of  all  sorts,  turn  to  the  dramatic  instinct 
for  self-expression,  and  demand  proper  leadership.  But  here 
lies  the   difficulty. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  we  aie  nearing  the  eve  of  a  dramatic 
awakening,  if  the  rising  tide  of  interest  is  rightly  guided.  Every 
community  is  an  heir  to  the  best  in  the  dramatic  arts  past  and 
present.  But  how  to  get  our  heritage!  We  need  right  public 
opinion  and  we  need  right  leadership.  Who  will  undertake  at 
least  a  share  in  the  "job"  of  bringing  forth  both?  The  lay- 
member  who  feels  the  awakening  community  interest,  who 
sees  the  need,  and  whose  vision  is  forcing  her  into  a  position 
of  leadership,  looks  desperately  around  for  expert  help  along 
this  line.  To  a  good  American  there  is  always  a  way  out  of 
every  difficulty,  and  so  the  lay-member,  hard  put  to  it  by  her 
communuty  needs,  turns  naturally  for  help  to  this  first  Drama 
League  Institute.  And  what  does  she  find?  An  hour  every 
morning  for  ten  days,  she  spends,  going  over  lists  of  plays, 
suitable  to  the  varied  groups  of  community  life,  under  the 
guidance  of  Theodore  B.  Hindsley.  They  discuss  as  well  the 
drama  in  the  High  School,  the  making  of  the  amateur  stage, 
and  how  to  develop  in  our  young  people  a  greater  appreciation 
for  the  best  in  the  dramatic  world.  Then  Mrs.  A.  Starr  Best's 
presentation  of  the  experiences  of  the  "Pilgrim  Players"  of 
the  First  Congregational  Church  in  Evanston  was  firsthand 
information  from  one  who  has  tried  and  found  successful  the 
development  of  the  dramatic  expression  among  the  young  people 
in  the  Church.  Full  of  sincerity  and  real  power  was  The  Servant 
in  the  House,  as  given  hy  these  young  players  for  the  members 
of  the  Institute.  Ana  never  has  the  writer  seen  cnilaren  so  lose 
themselves  in   the   joy   of   production   as   Miss   Rita   Benton's 


group  of  children,  from  the  Municipal  Pier,  in  her  presentation 
of  David  and  Goliath — a  dramatization  which  she  herself  had 
made  from  the  Bible  story,  and  a  proof  in  itself  of  the  power 
of  the  "Bible  Story  Dramatized,"  over  the  heart  of  the  child. 

Most  helpful  were  Mr.  Carroll  French's  talks  on  the  Amateur 
Stage,  every  step  illustrated  by  a  miniature  stage  and  lighting. 
Like  a  breath  of  fresh  mountain  air  was  Mr.  Dugald  Walker's 
description  of  how  the  festival  and  pageant,  without  great  ex- 
pense, may  serve  to  bring  the  spirit  of  loveliness  into  the  ugli- 
ness and  sordidness  of  so  much  of  our  recreational  life  of  today. 
His  suggestions  as  to  places,  costumes  and  the  "way  to  work" 
were  invaluable  to  lay  leadership.  There  were  most  helpful 
talks  especially  devoted  to  costuming  by  Mrs.  Lou  Wall  Moore 
and  Miss  Lucy  Barton,  and  laboratory  work  in  "batik,"  by  Mr. 
Roscoe  Nuland.  Miss  Hofer  discussed  the  setting  of  the  folk- 
dance.  Mr.  E.  B.  Gordon  and  Mr.  E.  T.  Lies  spoke  on  com- 
munity recreation,  and  Dr.  N.  E.  Richardson  spoke  on  the 
Drama  and  Religious  Education.  Mr.  Linwood  Taft  gave  a 
most  suggestive  series  of  talks  on  the  pageant  as  a  means  of 
community  self-expression  and  development.  He  dealt  with 
every  aspect  of  the  pageant  as  it  should  be  given  today,  and 
ended  his  coarse  with  a  presentation  by  the  class  of  Miss  Bu- 
chanan's The  Lighting  of  the  Torch.  Very  fine  were  the  sugges- 
tions in  Junior  Drama  League  work  by  Miss  lies  and  Miss 
Skinner,  and  the  observation  work  which  accompanied  it  at 
the  "Children's  Civic  Theatre"  on  the  Municipal  Pier. 

Special  lectures  were  most  illuminating.  "The  Drama  in 
Industry"  received  a  frank  discussion  at  the  hands  of  Mrs. 
A.  P.  Whitney  of  Armour  &  Company.  Later,  the  Institute 
members  were  taken  to  the  Armour  packing  plant  to  see  a  group 
of  the  girls  give  a  most  interesting  presentation  of  Zona  Gale's 
Neighbors.  Mr.  Frederick  Koch  discussed  the  value  of  the 
simple  folk  play  in  the  community  life,  basing  his  conclusions 
on  his  experiences  in  community  work  at  the  Universities  of 
North  Dakota  and  North  Carolina.  Miss  D'Houbler  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  gave  a  thrilling  demonstration  with  a 
class  of  thirteen  of  the  "Dance  Drama  and  Rhythm  Work." 
Mr.  Hinsdell  discussed  the  training  of  an  amateur  group,  and 
Mr.  Owen  the  subject  of  "make-up." 

Throughout  all  these  talks  and  discussions,  questions  were 
invited  and  the  spirit  of  the  entire  Institute  was  helpfulness 
to   the   minutest   detaO. 

Surely  it  needs  but  little  imagination  to  picture  what  a  series 
of  such  Drama  League  Institutes  might  mean  to  the  Renais- 
sance of  Dramatic  Art  in  our  great  nation.  Lav  leadership 
is  the  great  difficulty.     Here  lies  the  opportunity  of  solution. 

All  credit  to  the  Drama  League  for  its  success  in  this  effort 
to  bring  expert  training  to  the  lay-member.  May  this  ait'cle 
be  an  appeal  for  "more  Institutes,"  and  "wider  publicity." 
Eighteen  states  were  represented  in  this  first  Institute.  Shall 
we'not  aim  in  the  future  to  give  even  the  smallest  community 
a  chance  to  be  represented  and  to  share  in  the  great  awakening? 
— [Gertrude   Davidson. 


Recent  Pageant  Publications 

\  DDITIONAL   material    for    the   Pilgrim    Tercentenary    is 
indicated  in  an  excellent  bibliography  prepared  by  the 
Boston  Public  Library, 

Professor  Roland  Lewis  of  the  University  of  Utah  is  the 
editor  of  a  rich  little  volume  of  masques  and  pageants  prepared 
for  use  in  the  state  wide  Utah  celebration. 

A  pageant  of  unusual  beauty,  written  by  Esther  Lee  Bates, 
is  published  by  the  Pilgrim  Press  of  Boston  and  Chicago. 
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THE     DRAMA 


Propaganda"and  Organization  Department 

Mrs.  A.  Starr  Best,  Chairman 

AT  THE  beginning  of  the  new  year  for  the  activities  of 
centers,  the  Department  Chairman  gives  greetings,  and 
suggests  that  the  season  just  opening  before  iis  gives 
promise  of  great  advancement. 

A  year  ago  the  Centers,  sorely  tried  by  the  War  period,  were 
struggling  and  uncertain.  The  year's  work  has  strengthened 
and  encouraged  them;  they  realize  their  power  and  all  that 
they  can  accomplish;  and  they  are  full  of  plans  for  the  new  year. 
Alieady  new  territory  is  calling  for  organization  and  interest 
is  being  shown  in  many  places  before  quiescent.  It  is  a  year  of 
almost  unequaled  opportunity  for  the  Centers,  as  they  may 
concentrate  on  the  celebration  of  the  Pilgrim  Tercentenary, 
and  by  organizing  their  cities  for  a  pageant  take  the  lead  in 
splendid  Americanization  work.  For  this  the  last  number  of 
The  Drama  offers  excellent  Pilgrim  material. 

The  Department  hopes,  first  of  all,  that  in  planning  the  year's 
work  the  Centers  will  concentrate  primarily  on  increased  mem- 
bership; secondly,  we  are  urging  the  development  of  community 
interests  in  the  plans  for  work,  as,  for  instance,  the  library  dis- 
cussion groups  open  to  the  public;  the  amatear  work  in  factories 
and  department  stores;  the  Junior  work  in  the  schools;  and 
especially  the  stimulation  of  the  small  community  theatre. 

In  order  to  obviate  difficulties  experienced  by  many  centers 
in  other  years,  in  securing  desirable  lecturers  independently, 
the  League  has  arranged  for  a  group  of  six  lecturers  who  have 
conceded  special  terms  for  Drama  League  Centers  if  enough 
engagements  are  booked.  These  lecturers  have  been  selected 
by  us  as  among  the  most  desirable  in  the  field. 

Dr.  Gregory  Zilboorg,  a  Russian  and  a  member  of  the  Keren- 
sky  Cabinet,  and  for  years  with  the  Moscow  Art  Theatre,  is 
a  lecturer  of  unusual  eloquence  and  magnetism.  He  has  a  wnde 
range  of  subjects. 

Louis  K.  Anspacher,  successful  playwTight  and  lecturer,  is 
well  known  and  has  an  unequalled  platform  presence  and  charm. 
His  lectures  are  cultured,  scholarly  and  eloquent. 

Alfred  Kreymborg  has  a  unique  message  and,  in  the  recita- 
tion of  his  remarkable  verse  to  the  lute,  adds  interest  and  variety 
to  his  performance  by  puppets  of  his  two  puppet  plays. 

Dhan  Gopal  Mukerji,  the  polished  Hindu,  is  fairly  well  known 
to  League  circles,  and  has  never  failed  to  make  a  deep  impres- 
sion, as  he  has  a  message  of  power  and  importance  eloquently 
and  magnetically  told. 

Oliver  HinsdeU,  actor,  teacher  and  director,  reads  Eugene 
O'Neill's  marvelous  success  of  last  season.  Beyond  the  Horizon, 
and  reads  it  remarkably  well.  Every  Center  should  be  glad 
to  hear  this  lifelike  reaaing  of  one  of  the  greatest  successes  of 
the  past  season. 

Sydney  Thompson  has  a  charming  personality  and  sings 
quaint  folk-ballads  in  national  costume,  besides  rendering  very 
cleverly  her  original  one-person  plays. 

The  Centers  are  urged  to  get  in  touch  with  the  Chairman 
and  ascertain  terms  and  dates.  By  taking  advantage  of  this 
tour  remote  Centers  may  secure  some  speaker  otherwise  unavail- 
able. 

It  is  imperative  that  every  Center  should  have  a  genuine 
and  fundamental  interest  in  The  Drama  magazine.  It  has  passed 
its  first  year  in  its  new  form  and  emerges  from  the  trial  tri- 
umphant, thoroughly  established  as  beyond  doubt  the  best 
monthly  magazine  devoted  to  the  drama.  The  Centers  must 
surely  feel  pride  that  their  magazine  has  achieved  a  place  of 
dignity  and  importance.  We  still  have  available  a  part  of  the 
stock  of  The  Drama  which  was  set  aside  for  the  Centers  last 
year.  Birmingham  and  Evanston  have  been  the  most  recent 
to  purchase  certificates.    We  ask  you  this  year,  now  that  your 


work  of  reorganization  is  over,  to  buy  from  two  to  three  shares 
each.  We  are  ofiering  you  these  lecturers  at  a  very  low  rate  in 
the  hope  that  jou  vtill  be  able  to  increase  your  membership  and 
local  interest  so  largely  as  to  enable  you  to  purchase  stock. 

Only  one  center,  Iowa  City,  was  sufficiently  progressive  to 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  offered  by  the  League's 
Training  Institute  this  summer,  and  officially  to  send  its  Junior 
Chairman  to  take  the  course.  Another  year  every  center  should 
send  one  of  its  workers  to  the  Institute.  It  will  add  enormously 
to  the  enthusiasm  and  effectiveness  of  their  work.  We  are  grati- 
fied that  Iowa  City  was  alive  to  the  opportimity. 

The  Department  is  hoping  that  we  may  be  able  to  arrange 
this  season  little  tours  of  Center  players  in  their  own  states, 
as  Syracuse  has  already  done  in  New  York  State.  For  instance, 
if  each  Center  would  send  us  word  "We  will  prepare  such  and 

such  a  play  and  are  wiUing  to  visit cities,"  we  could  then 

arrange  exchange  visits,  booking  through  the  state.  Gadsden 
and  Anniston  in  Alabama  have  already  tried  this,  and  mean 
to  do  it  .again.  This  exchange  should  be  extended  to  include 
Atlanta,  Birmingham  and  Selma.  Just  so  in  Iowa  an  excellent 
unit  could  be  developed  at  Iowa  City,  with  their  successful 
amateurs  at  the  Little  Theatres  at  Waterloo,  Cedar  Rapids, 
Grinnell,  and  Des  Moines.  Spokane,  Tacoma  and  Seattle  and, 
likewise,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles  and  Pasadena  should  be 
glad  to  work  out  these  circuits  if  the  Centers  notify  us  of  plays 
they  plan  to  produce.  We  frequently  receive  requests  from  little 
cities  not  yet  organized  as  centers,  wishing  to  know  how  they 
can  secure  a  good  performance,  for  which  they  are  prepared  to 
pay.  These  could  be  included  in  the  tour,  and  help  defray  the 
expense.  The  possibilities  of  the  plan  are  interesting  especially 
in  these  days  of  few  good  road  attractions.  Centers  are  urged 
to  consider  this  state  circuit  of  community  theatre  productions 
when  making  their  plans  for  the  year. 

Three  things  then  stand  out  as  of  utmost  importance  this 
year  now  that  we  have  no  longer  the  struggle  for  our  existence. 
(1.)  The  Pilgrim  Tercentenary,  in  which  every  Center  should 
take  the  lead  locally.  (2.)  The  purchase  of  Drama  stock  by 
means  of  the  Lecture  Bureau's  Special  Lecture.s.  (.3.)  The 
inter-center  circuit  of  community  theatre  players. 


Note — The  great  need  of  the  League  the  coming  year  is  to 
enlarge  its  territory  and  add  many  new  cities  to  those  already 
organized.  Drama  League  work  can  be  profitably  established 
in  any  city,  however  small,  and  we  are  anxious  to  double  our 
number  of  Centers  during  the  year. 

For  this  reason  the  Organization  Chairman,  Mrs.  A.  Starr 
Best,  nas  set  aside  several  weeks  in  the  early  Fall  to  visit  new 
teriitory,  ana  organize  new  centeis  and  circles.  If  any  League 
member  is  willing  to  invite  a  group  of  workers  interested  in 
drama  to  meet  Mrs.  Best  and  talk  over  possibilities  for  League 
activity,  she  will  come  to  your  city,  if  possible,  to  arrange  for  it. 
There  are  no  fees  charged  for  this  service,  but  arrangements 
must  be  made  within  the  next  two  weeks.  Write  in  to  the  oflBce 
at  once  if  you  can  arrange  a  meeting. 


Phoenix  Society  of  London 

'T'HE  Phoenix  Society  each  season  offers  to  the  general  play- 
goer and  the  antiquarian  of  London  several  chances  to 
attend  performances  of  dramas  which  loom  out  large  in  the 
history  of  the  English  stage.  For  this  fall  the  plans  are  to  pro- 
duce Volpone  and  Bartholomew  Fair  by  Ben  Jonson,  and  Venice 
Preserved  by  Otway.  Mr.  Norman  Wilkinson,  who  designed 
the  weird  stage  pictures  for  the  Granville  Barker  Twelfth  Night 
and  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  is  interested,  but  there  has 
been  no  statement  yet  tliat  he  will  dress  these  productions. 
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How  to  Organize  a  Junior  Drama  League 


By  Cora  Mel  Patten 

Chairman  of  the  Junior  Department 


FOR  several  yejrs  the  Junior  department  has  had  Zdalou5 
attention.  To  outsiders  it  may  seem  to  have  accomplished 
little;  little  because  it  has  no  concrete  organization.  To 
those  in  close  touch  with  activity  what  has  been  done  with  and 
for  the  children  by  the  various  Centers  paints  to  three  things: 
the  scope  of  the  field,  the  desire  for  such  work,  and  the  necessity 
for  deliberate  and  caraful  action. 

Thd  fimction  of  the  Junior  department  is  threefold:  to  provide 
wholesome  dramatic  entertainment  for  the  young;  to  give  chil- 
dren an  opportunity  to  participate  in  plays  under  wise  direc- 
tion; and  to  iiicrease  the  output  of  good  dramatic  literature  for 
■children. 

Wherever  there  is  a  Drama  League  Center  there  should  be  a 
Junior  department  in  charge  of  a  committee  whose  business  it 
should  be  to  develop  these  three  linss  of  activity.  This  would 
mean  a  committee  of  nine  members  or  more. 

To  stimulate  an  interest  in  the  work  and  to  keep  in  touch  with 
the  community  there  must  be  a  center  for  work.  This  may  be  a 
studio,  a  store  room,  a  lecture  hall,  or  if  nothing  else  is  available, 
a,  spacious  home.  It  should  seat  from  one  hundred  to  one  thou- 
sand and  should  be  equipped  with  an  adequate  stage  and  dressing 
rooms.  However,  let  no  Center  be  discouraged  if  it  cannot  com- 
xaand  a  satisfactory  stage:  thd  one  thing  in  the  beginning  is  a 
laboratory,  a  place  for  experimental  work.  In  this  Junior  League 
■workshop  or  House  of  Play  should  be  occasionally  presented 
plays  for  the  children  given  by  adults,  by  High  School  or  Col- 
lego  groups,  or  Drama  League  Players.  These  performances 
should  be  in  charge  of  a  committee  having  no  other  duties. 

The  most  important  phase  of  the  work  is  the  organization 
of  children  into  groups  for  play  giving.  This  should  be  managed 
by  another  committee.  The  group  may  include  any  number  and 
should  be  open  to  every  child,  but  every  child  entering  the  or- 
ganization should  be  made  to  feel  a  sense  of  responsibility, 
should  pledge  himself  to  participate  in  plays  when  needed,  and 
to  assist  in  any  way  in  the  development  of  the  work.  Refusal  or 
failure  to  do  so  should  bar  from  membership. 

If  possible  a  salaried,  professional  leader  with  ability  and  ex- 
perience in  holding  children  should  have  charge  of  the  players. 
If  that  io  out  of  the  question  let  different  members  of  the  League 
take  charge  of  the  groups  for  pariods  of  from  six  to  eight  weeks, 
long  enough  to  produce  a  play.  There  mi^ht  be  several  groups 
working  under  different  leadsrs  at  the  same  time,  making  it  pos- 
sible to  produce  more  plays  and  stimulating  a  friendly  rivalry 
between  groups. 

The  business  of  the  third  committee  should  be  to  stimulate 
an  increase  in  the  working  of  children's  plays.  This  may  be  done 
by  having  contents  in  play  writing,  offering  ci^h  prizes,  public 
performance  or  publication  of  the  accepted  plays.  This  com- 
mittee might  also  assemble  g^roups  of  children  interested  in  cre- 
ative work,  to  direct  and  assist  them  in  dramatizing  stories  and 
■writmg  jjlays. 

'  I  ^HE  prrpose  of  the  League  is  to  bring  about  the  ideal  audi- 
enfe  for  the  ideal  rlay  and  surely  work  with  the  children 
is  as  hopeful  and  gratifying  as  that  done  with  grown-ups. 
The  League  if  it  is  to  be  a  vital  civic  force  cannot  afford  to  neglect 
the  young. 

To  promote  such  work  requires  money  and  the  question  is 
how  shall  the  money  be  provided. 

Might  not  every  Center  set  aside  a  portion  of  its  dues  for  the 
Junior  department?  If  the  training  offered  the  children  is  worth 
having  it  is  worth  paying  for  and  they  should  be  charged  reg- 
ular tuition,  the  amount  dependent  upon  the  local  conditions. 


Moreover  some  financial  consideration  will  pxoduce  loyalty  and 
appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  children. 

We  suggest  a  small  fee  for  annual  membership  in  the  Junior 
League,  perhaps  .?1.00,  for  such  dues  each  child  to  bo  given  a 
Junior  pin  and  admission  to  a  certain  number  of  plays.  From 
this  membership  shall  be  drawn  the  cost  of  productions,  each 
child  to  be  charged  a  larger  fee,  perhaps  $5.00  for  each  play  he 
takes  part  in.  It  will  be  advisable  to  the  League  to  pay  for  cos- 
tumes, retaining  them  for  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
wardrobe. 

For  every  performance  an  admission  fee  should  be  charged, 
small,  in  order  not  to  be  prohibitive. 

With  the  money  secured  from  these  sources  it  should  be  pos- 
sible to  finance  a  live  Junior  department.  If  not  sufficient  then 
the  individual  Center  must  decide  upon  ways  to  increase  the 
working  fund. 

Junior  work  successfully  carried  on  for  a  few  years  will  result 
in  thedisco  very  of  talent,  the  direction  and  development  of  talent 
that  may  becoma  the  pride  and  glory  of  the  community. 

The  greatest  thing  the  League  can  do  for  childron  is  to  aid  in 
bringing  about  the  introduction  of  a  dramatic  department  in  the 
public  schools,  not  to  give  training  in  professional  acting  but  to 
teach  appreciation  of  drama  and  to  give  all  an  opportunity  for 
self  expression;  but  before  we  caj  hope  to  get  such  work  into  the 
schools  we  must  prove  its  m.irit  outside. 

The  League  earnestly  desiras  the  organization  of  a  junior  de- 
partment in  every  Center. 

Will  you  not  appoint  a  committee,  think,  plan,  work?  Report 
to  the  Junior  Chairman.  Ask  questions  and  make  suggestions. 
THE  DRAMA  will  gladly  report  your  activities. 


ONE  of  the  most  vital  activities  of  the  Drama  League  of 
Chicago  is  the  Junior  League  work. 

For  the  last  few  summers  work  has  been  carried  on  at  the 
Municipal  Pier,  where  hundreds  of  children  have  been  interested, 
amused,  and  instructed  by  Drama  League  workers.  The  mothers 
of  the  children  have  co-operated  by  making  costumes  and  helping 
in  any  way  they  could.  A  feeling  of  solidarity  has  been  culti- 
vated. 

On  June  5,  the  Junior  Drama  League,  working  with  the  wild 
Flower  Preservation  Society,  The  Patten  Studio,  The  Municipal 
Playgrounds,  the  Camp  Fire  Girls,  the  Dramatic  Club  of  the 
Woodlawn  Community  Center  and  the  Wadsworth  school 
gave  a  Spring  Festival  in  Jackson  Park. 

In  the  morning  Miss  Georgene  Faulkner  the  "Story  laiy," 
held  the  attention  of  hundreds  of  children,  to  say  nothing  of 
their  parents,  by  her  story  telling. 

The  Return  of  the  Spring,  by  Elma  Ehrlich-Levinger  presented 
by  the  Wadsworth  School,  under  the  direction  of  Cora  Mel 
Patten  was  charming;  the  posturing,  grouping,  and  color  scheme 
were  all  artistic.  While  the  young  actors  were  getting  ready, 
the  time  was  filled  in  by  Miss  Faulkner,  and  by  some  of  the 
playground  children,  who  gave  an  impromptu  playlet. 

The  Lesson  of  the  Wild  Flowers  written  for  the  occasion  by 
Mrs.  Charles  MiUspaugh  was  charmingly  put  on  by  the  Junior 
Drama  League  Work-Shop  Players,  under  their  president, 
Miss  Bertha  lies.    It  was  a  very  pretty  piece  of  staging. 

In  Woodland  Haunts  by  Sylvia  Sherman,  directed  by  Miss 
Patten  and  presented  by  Juniors  from  Ridge  Woman's  Club; 
The  Bird  Pageant  by  Honorable  F.  G.  Blai.,  presented  by  the 
Junior  League  Work-Shop  Players;  Rip  Van  Winkle  also  by  the 
same  players;  and  The  Heart  of  Pierrot  hy  the  Patten  Studio, 
were  all  charmingly  put  on  and  hold  the  audience. 
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Then  followed  a  procession  from  the  Wooded  Island  to  the 
old  Field  Museum  where  Miss  lies  and  Miss  Patten  had  arranged 
a  little  ceremony  of  adieu  to  this  already  dismantled  relic  of 
the  World's  Fair. 

The  day  was  brought  to  a  happy  close,  when  back  on  the 
Wooded  Island,  the  Dramatic  Club  of  the  Woodlawn  Commun- 


ity Center  presented  The  Well  of  the  Saints  under  Miss  Patten's 
direction.  That  the  Junior  Drama  League  made  such  a  Spring 
Festival  possible,  gives  it  a  large  place  in  the  development  of 
the  City's  activities  and  should  make  every  Chicagcan  proud 
and  eager  to  help  in  its  wonderful  work. — [Kathleen  M.  H, 
Besly. 


Bible  Contest  Awards 


I 


THE  Drama  League  of  America  announces  with 
pleasure  the  award  of  the  second  prizes  in  its 
contest  for  plays  on  religious  or  ethical  subjects 
to  Elma  Ehrlich  Levinger,  410  Central  Park  West,  New 
York  City,  for  her  masterly  one-act  play  Jeptha's 
Daughter,  considered  by  all  the  judges  the  best  play 
submitted.  The  rules  stated  that  only  a  full  length 
play  was  eligible  for  the  first  piize,  and  most  of  the 
plays  entered  were  consequently  of  full  length. 

The  judges,  Dr.  Richard  Burton,  Walter  Prichard 
Eaton,  and  Stewart  Walker,  also  decided  that  no  long 
play  deserved  the  first  prize,  and  that  the  two  most 


successful  plays  were  of  almost  equal  value.  The  League' 
therefore,  has  agreed  to  award  two  third  prizes,  one  to 
Mary  Hamlin,  107  Howell  Street,  Canandaigua,  New 
York,  for  a  drama  called  The  Rock,  centering  about  the 
life  of  Peter,  and  the  other  to  Mrs.  Frederick  Harnwell, 
Prospect  Hall,  Frederick,  Maryland,  for  a  play  called 
The  Star  of  the  East. 

All  three  of  these  plays  are  to  be  printed  and  also 
it  is  hoped  several  others  which,  although  not  meeting 
the  standards  of  the  judges,  for  prize  awards,  seem 
valuable  for  use  in  the  churches. 


Rachel  Grothers'  "He  and  She" 

A  Study  Outline 


The  Problem  of  the  Play 

Miss  Crothers'  premise  may  or  may  not  be  that  woman's 
placd  is  in  the  home;  one  i.s  quite  certain  of  what  her  own  feel- 
ings in  the  matter  are.  Presumably  she  believes  that  tha  home 
and  domesticity  constitute  the  sphere  of  the  woman  who  is 
married  and  has  a  family.  She  also  favors  the  business  world 
as  a  propei  place  for  the  activities  of  the  unmairied  woman. 
She  writes  of  what  may  be  classed  as  ao  isolated  case  as  com- 
pared with  the  great  number  of  married  couples  who  get  on 
happily,  each  doing  his  own  work,  and  each  finding  time  to 
devote  to  th?  family. 
He  and  She  and  A  Doll's  House 

Both  plays  may  be  said  to  be,  insofar  as  thesis  goes,  old 
fashioned.  Ibsen  deals  with  the  open  revolt  of  woman  in  its 
earlier  phases;  Miss  Crothjrs  with  a  more  recent  development 
of  the  woman  question,  but  one  which  has  been  settled  as  much 
as  it  ever  will  be.  Her  solution  is  sentimental  and  obviously 
in  the  usual  American  drama  fashion.  Compaie  Nora  and 
Ann  Herford. 
Rachel  Crothers  and  Clyde  Fitch 

Miss    Crothers'    characters    are    somewhat    more    live    than 
Fitch's;  not  so  puppet-like.     They  are  not  so  brilliant  in  con- 


versation; consequently  her  play  se^ms  to  be  more  "talky." 
Fitch  wrote  of  more  or  less  commonplace  things  and  people  but 
he  made  his  charaeteis  superficially  brilliant.  No  conversation 
in  real  life  was  ever  like  that  in  a  Fitch  play.  Miss  Crothers* 
dialogue  is  more  genuine.  Fitch  had  a  keener  sjnsc  of  the  theatre 
which  will  make  his  plays  remembered  and  acted  when  Miss 
Crotheis'  have  been  forgotten. 
Ann  Herford 

Discuss  her  qualities  as  wife,  artist,  and  mother.  Did  she 
fill  any  of  these  positions  satisfactorily?  She  is  what  the  world 
calls  "a  good  woman."  She  was  "old  fashionedly"  fond  of  her 
husband  and  hei  daughter,  but  tried  to  combine  domesticity 
with  a  successful  ca;eer  as  an  aitist.  Can  it  be  done;  that  is 
was  she  too  weak  for  the  role  or  it,  it  ore  impossible  to  fill? 
Questions: 

Has  Miss  Crothers  made  any  of  her  women  likeable? 

Does  .-he  draw  her  men  characters  more  attractively  than  her 
women? 

lo  the  play  well  costructed  technically?      Compare  it  for 
technique  with  other  American  plays. 

Is  the  solutiop  of  the  problem  in  the  play  logical? 

What  do  you  think  of  Tom  Ilerford's  attitude  in  th9  matter? 
Did  he  fail  in  his  duty  to  his  daughter? 


Subscription  Prize  Offer 


LETTERS  reach  us  constantly  expiessing  regrst  that  the  writ- 
er had  not  known  of  The  Drama  fiom  its  inception,  and 
saying  that  it  would  have  been  a  stimulus  and  aid  thioughout 
the  past  year.  The  Dbama  can  not  remain  at  its  present  price 
and  spend  largely  on  that  expensive  commodity,  publicity. 

Would  these  enthusiastic  friends  be  interested  in  a  plan  to 
aid  aspiring  young  artists  and  The  Drama  at  the  same  time? 
We  can  offer  a  prize  of  a  year's  tuition  at  any  of  the  great  schools 
of  acting  or  the  allied  arts  of  the  theatre,  music,  painting,  dance, 
or  the  like,  to  the  youn,?  person  who  gets  the  largest  number 


of  new  subscriptions  within  a  few  months.  Subscribers  are 
easy  to  get;  we  find  that  everyone  subscribes  when  he  knows 
the  magazine. 

League  centers  could  greatly  increase  their  numbers  by 
holding  local  contests,  doing  at  the  same  time  a  real  service  to 
the  young  people  of  tha  city.  The  Drama  wiU  co-operate  in 
furnishing  the  prizes. 

Remember  The  Drama  is  the  leading  authority  in  America 
in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  theatre. 

Write  us  your  ideas. 


OCTOBER,     1920 
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LIFE  MEMBERS 

'T'HE  present  by-laws  of  the  Drama  League  of  America  provide  for  Life  Memberships;  Any  member  of  the 
Drama  League  may  become  a  Life  Member  by  the  payment  of  one  hundred  dollars.  By  becoming  a  Life 
Member  one  not  only  aids  a  worthy  cause,  but  is  relieved  of  all  bother  about  paying  dues.  We  hope  very  much 
to  be  able  to  add  from  month  to  month  to  our  list  of  Life  Members,  which  appears  below,  and  which  list  will  be 
given  a  permanent  place  on  this  page: 


LIFE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  DRAMA  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA 


Mhs.  A.  Starr  Bost 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Chatfield-Taylor 

Mrs.  Albert  Loeb 


Mrs.  Levy  Mayer 
Mr.  John  M.  Stahl 
Mr.  Charles  Swift 


Christmas  Announcement 

Tn  order  to  give  a  maximum  of  aid  to  our  subscribers,  we  are  printing  in  the 
November  number  instead  of  the  December,  several  little  plays  together  with 
suggestions  for  Christmas  celebrations.      Thus  time  will  be  given  for  the  use  of 
the  material  this  year.      Watch  for  November! 


RECOMMENDATION 
for  MEMBERSHIP 


in  the 


Drama  League 
of  America 


Please  detach  and 
fill  in  the  Blank  at 
right  and  send  to 
the  Secretary. 


Dues: 


Annual  membership  in  U.  S.,  $2.00;  Life  membership, 
$100.00.  Please  make  remittances  payable  to  Drama 
League  of  America,  and  if  at  a  distance  remit  by  Chi- 
cago draft,  postal  or  express  order. 


Membership  Fee  Includes  Subscription 
to  the  Drama  Magazine 


r 


I 


- 192.. 

To  the  Secretary,  Drama  League  of  America, 
59  E.  Van  Buren  St.,  Chicd^o. 


n 


I  I  nominate  the  following  for  membership  in  the  I 

I        League:  I 

M I 

Address ■ 

M 

Address I 


M. 


Address.. 


Name  and  Address  of  Ncaninatiiig  Member: 


L 


J 
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An  Interesting  Outlook 


OUR  EDITORIAL  forecast  is  very  encouraging 
— never  before  have  we  had  such  a  choice  of 
material  from  which  to  choose.  It  is  indeed  evi- 
dent that  The  Drama  is  recognized  as  a  publication 
with  an  unusual  audience.  Contributors  are  more  and 
more  numerous.  An  increasing  number  of  authors  are 
anxious  to  see  their'  works  published  in  The  Drama. 
And  it  is  a  certain  and  gratifying  sign  of  preferment 
when  so  many  voluntary  offeiings  of  articles  and  new 
plays  are  directed  to  us  for  initial  publication. 

We  are  now  presenting  more  original  manuscripts 
than  heretofore  and  it  is  refreshing  to  note  that  much 
of  the  new  talent  being  developed  is  American.  This 
is  particularly  noticeable  in  the  field  of  the  one-act 
play — we  need  depend  no  longer  upon  foreign  dramatists 
solely.  Of  course  we  shall  continue  to  publish  the  finest 
foreign  masterpieces,  for  the  art  of  the  drama  must 
ever    be    international. 

The  November  number  of  The  Drama  is  already  form- 
ing itself  and  we  think  will  delight  our  readers.  Among 
its  contents  is  a  brilliant  satirical  comedy,  Ten  Days 
Later,  by  Carl  Click,  director  of  the  Waterloo  Theatre, 
Waterloo,  Iowa.  Unless  we  are  mistaken  this  play  will 
prove  a  most  popular  one  for  Little  Theatres.  The  plot 
concerns  the  return  of  the  Prodigal  Son  who  brings  home 
from  his  experience  of  the  world,  radical  ideas. 

Our  plans  for  a  Christmas  number  are  unconven- 
tional :  it  will  appear  in  November.    The  reason  for  this 


is  that  The  Drama  is  depended  upon  by  thousands  of 
readers  to  furnish  material  for  special  celebrations.  If 
we  print  holiday  suggestions  in  December,  they  will 
be  too  late  for  use  this  year.  Therefore  the  November 
number  will  contain  several  short  plays  and  other  sug- 
gestions  for   Christmas    productions. 

Sixteen  plays  for  amateur  use  will  appear  in  Thb 
Drama  before  the  spring.  Three  charming  plays  for 
children,  one  of  them  by  Florence  Kiper  Frank,  with 
designs  by  Norman-Bel  Geddes,  will  add  greatly  to  the 
pitifully  smoll  amount  of  material  of  value  now  avail- 
able for  use  of  vary  young  folk. 

The  November  number  will  contain  also  a  brilliantly 
written,  witty,  discussion  of  an  untouched  phase  of 
Elizabethan  drama,  by  Helen  Coale  Crew,  and  a  beauti- 
fully illustrated  article  by  Mary  Morris,  on  The  Quest 
as  given  in  California. 

The  Christmas  Tree,  a  tragedy  by  Laurence  Hausman, 
will  in  itself  make  the  December  number  noteworthy. 
However,  there  are  to  be  several  page  illustrations  of 
Claude  Bragdon  settings  for  Hamlet  with  a  discussion 
of  their  significance  by  Frank  Chouteau  Brown. 

And,  we  shall  from  time  to  time  print  brief  bits  of  advice 
by  well  known  actors  for  the  amateur. 

A  complete  Russian  study  course  soon,  by  Gregory 
Zlboorg,  member  of  Kerensky's  cabinet  and  officer  of 
The  Moscow  Art  Theatre. 


IN  A  Study  Course  on  the  Pilgrims,  printed  in  the  last  num- 
ber of  The  Drama,  Mr.  F.  W.  C.  Hersey  wishes  to 
state  that  it  was  an  oversight  that  no  reference  was  made 
to  the  reading  list  issued  by  the  Boston  Public  Library  en- 
titled The  Pilgrims:  A  Selected  List  of  Works  in  the  Public 
Library  of  the  City  of  Boston- — -a  contribution  to  the  Tercentenary 


Celebration,  compiled  by  Mary  Alice  Tenney,  1920.  This 
pamphlet,  consists  of  an  extensive  classified  list,  containing 
over  500  titles.  Mr.  Hersey  wishes  to  express  his  indebtedness 
to  this  pamphlet  for  a  great  many  titles  and  the  excellent 
bibliographical  notes. 


of 

©ramatit 
€bucatian 


BERTHA  L.  ILES, 

President 
IRENE  A.  SKINNER. 

Vice-President 


In  addition  to  the  regular  academic  course,  there  will  be  special  classes  for  the 
thorough  training  of  pageant  and  stage  directors,  costuming,  make-up,  etc. 

Teachers'  classes  in  ChUdren's  Dramatic  Training. 

A  class  in  Public  Political  Speaking. 

Trained  Dramatic  Directors  furnished  for  Industrial  Organizations  and 
Civic  Centers. 

Advisory  Counsel  to  "Little  Theaters,"  Clubs,  Schools  and  Centers  in  every 
branch  of  Dramatic  Work. 

430  FINE  ARTS  BUILDING,  Telephone:  Wabash  7432,  410  MICHIGAN  BLVD.,  CHICAGO 

Founder  of  Chicago's   Children's  Civic   Theater,   organized  under  the  direction  of 
THE  DRAMA  LEAG  UE  OF  AMERICA. 


Kf^t  ©rama  Eeague  of  America 


National  Headquarlers: 

59  JEast  Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago. 

Officers: 

President:  John  M.  Stahl,  Chicago,  111. 

Secretary:    AUce    M.    Houston,    Evanston, 

Treasurer:  Carrie  B.  Neely,  Chicago,  111. 

Vice-Presidents: 

Mrs.  A.  Starr  Best,  Evanston,  111. 

Richard   Burton,    Minneapolis,    Minn. 

Percival   Chubb,   St.   Louis,   Mo. 

Walter  Priohard   Eaton,   Sheffield,    Mass. 

Edgar   B.   Gordon,   Madison,   Wis. 

William  Lyon  Phelps,   New  Haven,   Conn. 

Chairmen  of  Departments: 

Propaganda-Organizatifm , 

Mrs.  A.  Starr  Best,  Evanston,  111. 

Educational, 

Percival  Chubb,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Playgoing, 

Jack  Randall  Crawford,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Finance, 

Sidney  Daily,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Editor  of  "The  Drama," 

Theodore  B.  Hinckley,  Chicago,  111. 

Publicity, 

Wilbur  D.  Nesbit,  Chicago. 

Other  Directors: 

Frank  Chouteau  Brown,  Boston 

Edgar  White  Burrill,  New  York  City 

Barrett  H.  Clark,  BriarclifF  Manor,  N.  Y. 

Dudley    Cowles,    Atlanta,    Ga. 

Allison  Gaw,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Frederick  H.  Koch,  Chapel  HiU,  N.  C. 

Francis   Neilson,    Chicago 

William  H.  Scheifley,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

Mrs.  B.  P.  Wilkerson,  Birmingham,  Ala. 
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Non^Members: 

Use  This  Coupon—NOW! 


MOTTO  AND  OBJECT: 

Service  to  develop  better  audiences  for 
better  plays  and  to  provide  better  plays  for 
better  audiences. 

Organized  in  1910  to  coordinate  the  efforts  of  those 
interested  in  good  drama  and  desirous  of  better  plays 
in  the  theatre  and  a  more  constant  use  of  drama  in 
all  phases  of  social  life,  the  school,  the  church,  the 
club,  and  the  community  center. 

The  League  Idea  in  a  Nutshell — To  crowd  out  vicious 
plays  by  attending  and  commending  good  plays  and 
building  up  audiences  for  them  through  study  courses, 
reading  circles  and  lectures;  to  aid  in  the  restoration  of  the 
drama  to  its  honorable  place  as  the  most  intimate,  most 
comprehensive,  most  democratic  medium  of  self- 
expression  of  the  people  both  in  and  out  of  the  theatre. 

Membership  in  the  League  will  give  you: 

1 — One  yearly  subscription  to  The  Drama. 

2 — League  Bulletins  which  are  issued  on  all  new  plays 
deemed  worthy  of  support. 

3 — Advice  in  regard  to  drama  study. 

4 — Attendance  at  and  participation  in  all  League 
meetings,  notably  the  annual  convention.  Forty-five 
centers  in  all  parts  of  the  country  hold  regular  fortnightly 
or  monthly  lectures,  readings  and  the  like. 

5 — Advice  from  specialists  on  selecting  plays  for  ama- 
teurs. 

6 — Recommendations  as  to  readers  and  lecturers  on  the 
drama. 

7 — Benefits  of  the  Junior  Department  for  work  with  chil- 
dren. 

8 — Advice  and  help  in  forming  a  center  in  your  own 
town. 

9 — Aid  in  producing  plays  for  churches  and  in  form- 
ing groups  to  study  plays  of  ethical  import  in  the  Sunday 
Schotil. 

10 — Suggestions  for  local  celebration  of  the  three  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims. 


Kindly  enter  my  name  as  a  member  of  The  Drama  League  of  America  and  a  subscriber 
to  The  Drama  for  one  year,  beginning 

Name 

Membership, 

Including 

Subscription,  Address 

S2  00 

City  and  Stale :.: 

Please  send  this  with  your  remittance  to  The  Drama  League  of  America,  59  E.  Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago. 
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An  Interesting  Outlook 


OUR  EDITORIAL  forecast  is  very  encouraging 
— never  before  have  we  had  such  a  choice  of 
material  from  which  to  choose.  It  is  indeed  evi- 
dent that  The  Drama  is  recognized  as  a  pubUcation 
with  an  unusual  audience.  Contributors  are  more  and 
more  numerous.  An  increasing  number  of  authors  are 
anxious  to  see  their'  works  published  in  The  Drama. 
And  it  is  a  certain  and  gratifying  sign  of  preferment 
when  so  many  voluntary  offeiings  of  articles  and  new 
plays  are  directed  to  us  for  initial  publication. 

We  are  now  presenting  more  original  manuscripts 
than  heretofore  and  it  is  refreshing  to  note  that  much 
of  the  new  talent  being  developed  is  American.  This 
is  particularly  noticeable  in  the  field  of  the  one-act 
play — we  need  depend  no  longer  upon  foreign  dramatists 
solely.  Of  course  we  shall  continue  to  publish  the  finest 
foreign  masterpieces,  for  the  art  of  the  drama  must 
ever     be    international. 

The  November  number  of  The  Drama  is  already  form- 
ing itself  and  we  think  will  delight  our  readers.  Among 
its  contents  is  a  briUiant  satirical  comedy,  Ten  Days 
Later,  by  Carl  Glick,  director  of  the  Waterloo  Theatre, 
Waterloo,  Iowa.  Unless  we  are  mistaken  this  play  will 
prove  a  most  popular  one  for  Little  Theatres.  The  plot 
concerns  the  return  of  the  Prodigal  Son  who  brings  home 
from  his  experience  of  the  world,  radical  ideas. 

Our  plans  for  a  Christmas  number  are  unconven- 
tional :  it  will  appear  in  November.   The  reason  for  this 


is  that  The  Drama  is  depended  upon  by  thousands  of 
readers  to  furnish  material  for  special  celebrations.  If 
we  print  holiday  suggestions  in  December,  they  will 
be  too  late  for  use  this  year.  Therefore  the  November 
number  will  contain  several  short  plays  and  other  sug- 
gestions  for   Christmas   productions. 

Sixteen  plays  for  amateur  use  will  appear  in  The 
Drama  befoie  the  spring.  Three  charming  plays  for 
children,  one  of  them  by  Florence  Kiper  Frank,  with 
designs  by  Norman-Bel  Geddes,  will  add  greatly  to  the 
pitifully  smdll  amount  of  material  of  value  now  avail- 
able for  use  of  vary  young  folk. 

The  November  number  will  contain  also  a  brilliantly 
written,  witty,  dis3ussion  of  an  untouched  phase  of 
Elizabethan  drama,  by  Helen  Coale  Crew,  and  a  beauti- 
fully illustrated  article  by  Mary  Morris,  on  The  Quest 
as  given  in  California. 

The  Christmas  Tree,  a  tragedy  by  Laurence  Hausman, 
will  in  itself  make  the  December  number  noteworthy. 
However,  there  are  to  be  several  page  illustrations  of 
Claude  Bragdon  settings  for  Hamlet  with  a  discussion. 
of  their  significance  by  Frank  Chouteau  Brown. 

And,  we  shall  from  time  to  time  print  brief  bits  of  advice 
by  well  known  actore  for  the  amateur. 

A  complete  Russian  study  course  soon,  by  Gregory 
Zlboorg,  member  of  Kerensky's  cabinet  and  officer  of 
The  Moscow  Art  Theatre. 


IN  A  Study  Course  on  the  Pilgrims,  printed  in  the  last  num- 
ber of  The  Drama,  Mr.  F.  W.  C.  Hersey  wishes  to 
state  that  it  was  an  oversight  that  no  reference  was  made 
to  the  reading  list  issued  by  the  Boston  Public  Library  en- 
titled The  Pilgrims:  A  Selected  List  of  Works  in  the  Public 
Library  of  the  City  of  Boston — a  contribution  to  the  Tercentenary 


Celebration,  compiled  by  Mary  Alice  Tenney,  1920.  This 
pamphlet,  consists  of  an  extensive  classified  list,  containing 
over  500  titles.  Mr.  Hersey  wishes  to  express  his  indebtedness 
to  this  pamphlet  for  a  great  many  titles  and  the  excellent 
bibliographical  notes. 
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An  Interlude  in  the  Life  of  St.  Francis* 

By  Alice  Raphael 

The  courtyard  of  the  Inn  o/Giovanni  L'Obsino  opens  on  the  righlinto  the  main  street  of  Assist.  Directhj  across  thehack  is 
a  low  stone  wall,  looking  down  on  the  valley  towards  Perugia,  while  at  the  left  is  the  entrance  to  the  tavern.  It  is  night  and  the 
twang  of  stringed  inslriiments  can  be  heard;  it  ceases  amidst  loud  laughter  and  then  begins  again  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  chorus 
of  men's  and  women's  voices.    The  figures  of  the  men  and  women  can  be  seen  against  the  lighted  windows. 

After  a  moment  a  slim  YouNO  Man,  dressed  in  a  short  sack-cloth  robe  with  a  knotted  rope  belt,  enters  the  courtyard.  He 
looks  about  him  wearily  and  then  sinks  down  beside  the  stone  wall.  A  great  wolf  dog  which  has  been  lying  in  the  corner  barks 
once,  sniffs  the  hem  of  the  young  man's  robe,  and  then  wanders  back  to  his  kennel.  At  his  first  bark  a  figure  inside  canbe  seen 
rising  from  the  table.  A  moment  later  the  door  of  the  Inn  opens  and  Giovanni  L'Orsino  appears  on  the  step  holding  a  lighted 
lantern  in  his  hand. 


Giovanni:  What's  that?  Who's  there?  If  it's  a  friend, 
come  in  and  welcome;  if  not — why  all  the  better,  we'll  make  you 
one.  I  tell  you  we  make  converts  in  this  town  from  the  Church 
down  to  the  Inn.  [There  is  no  answer,  and  Giovanni  lurches 
down  the  steps  shouting  boisterously.]  Come  now!  At  least  you 
have  a  tongue — if  not  I'll  give  you  a  bit  of  mine.  [Tapping 
the  short  dagger  at  his  side.]  It's  a  sharp  one  I  promise  you. 
[He  staggers  down  the  courtyard  to  where  the  young  man  is  sitting, 
stumbles  over  his  feet,  drops  the  lantern,  swears  at  him  and  gives 
him  a  kick.]  Now,  by  the  Mother  of  God,  if  you  don't  deserve 
what  you'll  get!  A  stumbling  block  in  an  honest  man's  path — 
that's  what  you  are.  [Picking  up  his  lantern.]  Let's  have  a 
look  at  this  night  bird  and  judge  the  contents  of  its  pouch  by 
the  shape  of  its  beak.  [He  hoists  the  lantern  above  his  head  so 
that  the  light  falls  directly  upon  the  young  man,  who  does  not  move.] 
Ha!  Ha!  Ha!  What  the  devil  is  this  bird  then,  tied  up  in  a 
sack  like  a  bag  of  lean  potatoes!  Ha!  Ha!  Ha!  And  that — 
[He  yanks  the  rope  around  the  young  man's  waist.]  That's  a  new 
decoration  from  the  Pope,  I'll  swear!  Or  did  you  run  off  with 
the  hangman's  rope?     Who  are  you  anyhow? 

The  Young  Man:     A  little  Brother  of  the  Poor. 

Giovanni:  That's  a  high  sounding  title!  A  little  Brother 
of  the  Poor  is  he !  Well,  you've  come  to  the  right  place.  We're 
all  poor  and  so — all  brothers.  But  that  title  of  yours  smacks 
too  much  of  the  Pope  for  my  taste.  As  for  saintliness,  why 
we  swill  it!  Perhaps  you've  heard  that  Assisi  may  get  a  saint 
of  her  own  if  she's  not  careful.  A  home-made  saint — that  will 
will  be  a  fine  specimen!  I  tell  you  if  there  is  anything  of  Fran- 
cesco the  Firebrand  left  in  Francesco  the  Saint,  Heaven  help 
the  rest  of  his  profession.  There'll  have  to  be  separate  comers 
in  heaven  for  ladies  and  gentlemen!  Ha!  Ha!  Ha!  [There  is 
still  no  response.  Giovanni  scratches  his  head  a  moment  and 
then  says\;  By  God,  that's  what  he  calls  himself,  too.  I've 
heard — a  poor  fellow  of  a  brother.  Are  you  one  of  his  crew? 
•  The  Youno  Man:     I  know  of  Francesco. 

Giovanni:  But  not  what  we  know,  I'll  wager.  Comet 
•Copyrighted.     For  permission  to  produce  address  The  Drama. 


join  us  and  we'll  tell  you  the  bt^st  trick  that  was  ever  played 
in  Assisi.  Perhaps  you've  heard  of  what  happened  to  Saba- 
tino's  wife? 

The  Young  Man:     Unfortunately,  I  know  the  tale. 

Giovanni:  I  know  a  better  one — though  some  do  say  that 
it  was  Fillipo  Bemadone  and  not  Francesco  who  was  caught 
in  the  convent  that  time. 

The  Young  Man  [Growing  suddenly  angry]:  Be  done  with 
all  this!  I  did  not  return  to  Assisi  to  wallow  in  filth.  There  is 
enough  of  it  in  your  courtyard  without  seeking  it  indoors. 

Giovanni:  Sancta  Maria,  so  that  is  the  tune  this  bird  of  the 
ash-can  pipes.  Then  lie  in  the  dirt  and  be  damned  to  you. 
There's  no  telling  how  to  approach  you  messengers  of  the 
resurrection.  Now  if  Father  Umberto  were  to  arrive  and  not 
find  his  seat  in  the  corner  awaiting  him — why  there'd  be  more 
mischief  raised  in  a  moment  than  go.?s  on  under  cover  in  a 
whole  week  of  Lent. 

The  Young  Man:  I've  no  doubt.  But  I  am  not  related  to 
Father  Umberto,  either  in  spirit  or  in  cloth,  either  in  appetite 
or  inclination.  Therefore  do  not  spend  more  time  in  the  night 
air  than  you  have  already  wasted. 

Giovanni  [Turning  to  go]:  That  I  won't  do.  But  wait  a 
minute.  [Suspiciously]:  What  do  you  here  anyway?  Are 
you  from  Rome? 

The  Young  Man:  Neither  from  Rome  nor  Florence.  So 
you  may  trust  the  secrets  of  your  town  to  my  disinterested 
ears.  I've  the  end  of  a  loaf  which  the  cobbler's  wife  gave  me 
as  she  emptied  the  can  for  her  cat,  and  with  that  and  this  corner 
of  your  courtyard — I'll  be  more  than  content. 

Giovanni:     And  what  will  you  get  out  of  that? 

The  Young  Man:  That  is  my  own  affair;  but  there  is  no 
place  in  Assisi  where  the  moon  rises  so  gladly  as  it  does  over  the 
valley  beneath  yo'ir  wall.  Give  me  leave  to  enjoy  it  once  more. 
Tomorrow   I  shall  not  trouble  you. 

Giovanni:  Stick  to  that,  else  I'll  trouble  you.  Now  down 
into  your  corner  like  a  pup  to  its  kennel.     Ha!  Ha!     That  is 
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a  good  idea.  I  ought  to  make  you  lie  in  the  kennel.  [He 
whistles  to  the  sheep  dog  which  slouches  forward  and  licks  the 
Young  Man's  hand.] 

The  Young  Man:     My  brother,  the  dog  will  welcome  me 
more  genuinely  than  you  imagine. 
[The  dog  lies  down  and  the  Young  Man  lays  his  head  against  him 

and  pretends  to  close  his  eyes.     Giovanni  lurches  back  to  the 

house.     He  turns  at  the  step  and  shouts  drunkenly.] 

Giovanni:     Ha!  Ha!  Ha!     What's  the  saying?     Dogs  of  a 
feather  sleep  together!     Ha!  Ha! 
[He  goes  inside.     There  is  a  moment  of  quiet  during  which  the 

moon  rises  throwing  a  circle  of  light  upon  the  Young  Man  as 

he  lies  with  his  head  upon  the  great  sheep-dog.     Soon  the  court- 
yard is  so  bright  that  it  seems  to  dim  the  lights  of  the  tavern 

where  the  men  and  women  have  quieted  down.     A  woman  in  a 

heavy  cloak  passes  down  the  street,  peers  into  the  courtyard,  and 

runs  out.     A  moment  later  she  returns  and  is  tiptoeing  to  the 

door  of  the  inn  when  the  dog  growls  softly.     The  Young  Man 

places  his  hand  over  the  dog's  mouth.     At  the  sound  the  woman 

starts  and  turns  towards  the  Young  Man  who  looks  up  at  her 

with  his  great,  questioning  eyes.] 

Bianca:  Then  you  are  here.  I  hurried.  I  hardly  dared 
hope  that  you  would  not  be  abed. 

The  Young  Man  [Rising  and  drawing  the  hood  of  his  robe 
over  his  head]:     And  you  were  seeking  mef 

Bianca  [Speaking  very  quickly]:  My  maid  was  at  the  cobbler's 
with  the  broken  heel  of  my  slipper  when  you  passed.  She  heard 
you  say  that  you  would  spend  the  night  here.  I  was  afraid 
you  might  be  gone  in  the  morning.     You  must  help  me. 

The  Young  Man  [Drawing  the  hood  closer  about  his  head]: 
That  I  will  do  gladly. 

Bianca:  Then  tell  me,  are  you  really  one  of  these  who  call 
themselves  "The  Little  Brothers  of  the  Poor?" 

The  Young  Man:     Others  have  called  me  by  that  name. 

Bianca:  Answer  me  directly.  Is  there  one  amongst  you 
who  leads  you — whose  example  you  follow?  And  is  he  short  of 
stature  and  fair?  And  did  he  once  belong  to  Assisi?  And  is  it 
true  that  he  has  taken  vows?  And  is  it  so  that  the  Pope  has 
consecrated  a  new  order?  Tell  me — is  it  true  that  he  has  taken 
the  vow? 

The  Young  Man:     I  know  of  such  a  one. 

Bianca:     And  has  he  taken  the  vows? 

The  Young  Man:     Not  the  Pope's. 

Bianca:     Then  there  is  time. 

The  Young  Man:     Time? 

Bianca:  Yes.  TeU  me  where  I  can  find  him.  My  happi- 
ness, perhaps  my  life,  depends  upon  it.  Tell  me  quickly. 
[The  Young  Man  throws  the  hood  from  his  head  and  the  white 

light  falls  on  his  face.     He  speaks  very  simply,  holding  out  both 

his  hands.] 

The  Young  Man:     I  am  Francesco,  Bianca. 

Bianca  [Wide-eyed,  clutching  her  breast]:     Holy  Virgin! 

Francesco:  I  am  Francesco,  Bianca,  what  is  it  you  would 
ask?  ' 

Bianca:  Then  you  have  not  taken  the  vows.  God  is  good 
to  me.  I  must  tell  you  all,  Francesco.  When  I  sent  you  away 
that  night,  1  did  not  know  what  it  would  mean,  to  be  left  alone 
in  the  void  of  your  going.  I  did  not  love  you  then — how  could 
1?     Each  day  brought  rumor  of  some  new  devilment. 

Francesco:  All  these  things  were  j)erj)etrated  before  T 
knew  you,  Bianca.  If  the  hands  I  bi ought  you  were  contami- 
nated, they  weie  not  soiled  after  I  had  known  you. 

Bianca:  But  then  I  could  not  trust  myself  to  that.  I  was 
afraid — afraid  of  the  ill-fame  which  enveloped  you  as  a  poisonous 
cloud.  I  was  afraid  to  grasp  my  happiness  lest  the  thorns  of 
love  should  prick  me  before  I  could  drain  its  joy.  And  now — 
now  I  would  press  the  very  briars  to  my  heart. 

Francesco:    Poor  little  Bianca! 

Bianca:  You  pity  me?  Love  is  not  too  far  distant  from  you 
then. 


Francesco:     Love  is  not  distant,  Bianca.     It  is  here  with  us 
in  the  white  moonlight  which  unveils  your  eyes,  in  the  breath  of 
God  which  stirs  the  flat  ringlets  on  your  neck,  in  this  great     j 
wolf-dog  at  your  feet,  in  you  and  in  me. 

Bianca  [More  softly,  and  moving  nearer  to  Francesco]:  Ah! 
If  you  knew  how  I  suffered,  Francesco! 

Francesco  [Simpltj]:  Yet  I  have  loved  you  faithfully, 
Bianca.  i 

Bianca:  At  first,  I  went  about  our  home,  thinking  and 
wondering  whether  this  love  of  yours  was  firm  enough  to  check 
the  wild  tempo  of  your  gait.  For  you  frightened  me — that  I 
must  repeat.  We  are  of  a  quiet  nature  in  our  family  and  your 
unquenched  spirit  troubled  me  with  its  prodigality.  Then  the 
black  night  of  your  going  set  in  and  I  knew  neither  love  nor  hate 
- — only  the  immense  waste  stretches  of  my  loss. 

Francesco:     I  was  always  with  you. 

Bianca:  But  I  knew  it  not.  At  last  rumors  came  to  Assisi, 
flying  in  like  great  birds  from  the  one  side  and  then  the  other, 
and  all  bore  the  same  message.  The  Little  Brother  of  the  Poor 
had  come  into  being — Francesco  was  no  more.  At  first,  I  did 
not  credit  it;  you  were  never  religious,  Francesco. 

Francesco:     Was   I  not?     After  all  who  knows  what   the      ^ 
word  really  means? 

Bianca:  Well,  Church  was  not  often  in  your  thoughts. 
Let  it  go  at  that. 

Francesco  [With  a  twinkle  in  his  eyes]:     But  the  convent  was. 

Bianca:  That  was  spoken  more  like  the  Francesco  I  knew. 
Now  I  can  take  courage  to  go  on. 

Francesco:  You  need  no  courage  with  me,  Bianca.  Speak 
as  to  your  own  soul. 

Bianca:  In  spite  of  the  litany,  I  knew  not  that  I  had  a  soul 
until  it  ached  me.  The  plague  reached  the  valley  that  winter 
and  then  I  saw  what  it  portended  to  be  in  truth,  a  Little  Biother 
of  the  Poor.  In  the  glory  of  your  re-birth,  Francesco,  I,  too, 
was  born  again.  The  bonds  of  my  giilhood  fell  about  me — 
my  hsart  came  into  its  own,  [Pausing]  but  still  you  did  not 
come. 

Francesco:     I  was  never  so  close  to  you,  Bianca,  as  then. 

BiAtiCA  [With  animation]:  Ah  yes,  yes,  I  felt  that!  But  the 
spirit  no  longer  satisfied  me.  At  first,  it  was  enough  to  rise 
in  the  morning  saying  "Francesco  is  in  the  world,  fulfiUng 
the  measuie  of  his  love  for  you,"  and  later  on,  "Wait,  wait  in 
patience  until  he  completes  his  vow ;  you  will  take  your  heart 
to  him  then,  as  a  full  measure  of  his  leward."  But  that  was 
two  years  ago. 

Francesco:     Is  it  only  two  years,  Bianca,  since  I  left  Assisi? 

Bianca  [Bitterly]:  Only  two  years?  It  is  a  lifetime!  I  can 
no  longer  endure  it!  Love  is  turning  acid  and  bites  into  my 
heart,  burning  and  irritating  its  very  coie !  I  c*in  no  longer  endure 
the  dull  tedium  of  the  days,  the  waste  stretches  of  the  night! 
Francesco — give  me  relief  of  my  love. 

Francesco:    You  see  I  did  return. 

Bianca  [Joyously] :  I  did  not  pray  in  vain !  You  have  come 
back! 

Francesco:  I  do  not  know,  Bianca;  perhaps  you  will  now 
follow  me. 

Bianca:  What  do  you  mean?  Ah,  it's  true!  You  have 
taken  the  vows!     Ah!  no,  no,  no.l 

Francesco:  What  matter  the  vows,  Bianca?  They  are  but 
clasps  to  the  prayer  books  of  intention. 

Bianca:     Don't  play  ■with  me,  Francesco. 

Francesco:  I  need  no  vows,  Bianca.  For  in  my  heart 
burns  so  true  a  communion  with  the  Light,  that  vows  seem 
child's   play. 

Bianca  [As  if  to  herself]:  Then  it  is  the  end!  You  no 
longer  love  me ! 

Francesco  [Putting  his  hand  in  hers] :  I  will  always  love  you, 
Bianca. 

Bianca:  I  do  not  understand  your  love,  Francesco.  You 
are  not  as  a  man.  takinfi-  that  which  he  desires,  nor  are  vou  as  a 
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woman,  anxious  to  give  and  to  receive.  I  tell  you  of  my  love, 
simply  and  without  shame,  because  it  is  greater  than  I  and  par- 
takes of  the  essence  of  the  world.  But  you  seem  to  me  to  be 
neither  of  the  earth  and  its  purposes,  nor  yet  to  have  tran- 
scended this  which  we  call  our  life — unless —  [H enlatingly] 
imless  you  are  not  real,  Francesco,  and  but  a  phantom  of  my 
own  sick  mind.  If  you  are,  then,  hold  my  hand  against  your 
heart,  and  let  my  own  flesh  prove  your  fragility. 
{He  takes  her  hand  and  holds  it  against   his   heart.     She   moves 

nearer  to  him  and  then  passes  her  hand  across  his  forehead  and 

over  his  cheek.] 

BiANC.4:  Where  have  you  gone,  Francesco,  who  loved  me, 
that  I  can  no  longer  reach  you? 

Fr.\ncesco  [Shaking'  his  head]:  I  do  not  know,  Bianca. 
I  am  as  a  traveller  at  the  crossroads,  who  looks  back  upon  the 
road  he  has  traversed  with  so  much  difficulty,  and  also  into  the 
unknown  path.  A  longing  welled  up  in  me,  urging  me  to  come 
here  again,  where  my  youth  lies  buried.  For  what  is  our  life 
but  an  attempt  to  regain  those  visions  of  the  past  which  so 
enslave  our  memory?  And  I  have  returned  to  Assisi  to  rest  a 
moment,  before  I  go  on  again. 

BiANC-\  [Edging  nearer  to  him]:  Have  done  with  all  thought" 
<lear  heart  and  be  to  me  merely  Francesco.  Forget — forget 
and  you  will  find  in  me  the  quest  and  the  ease  of  your  seeking. 

Fr.\.\xesco  [Speaking  very  slowly]:  What  are  you  stirring, 
what  is  calling  me,  Bianoa? 

Bianca:     You  hear  the  voice  of  your  own  heart,  beloved. 

Francesco:     It  is  muffled,  Bianca. 

Bianca:  Let  me  hold  you  against  my  own,  beloved.  I  have 
-iiffered,  too,  I  who  denied  you  my  lips.  Now  they  tremble 
with    waiting! 

Francesco  [As  if  in  a  dream]:  Bianca,  what  is  rising  in  the 
valley,  like  a  mist,  seeking  to  engulf  us? 

Bianca  [Resting  her  head  on  his  shoulder]:  Yes,  to  enfold  us, 
that  we  may  be  alone  with  the  secret  of  the  earth.  Let  us  go 
down  into  the  valley,  Francesco,  and  give  ourselves  to  the  night. 

Francesco  [Rousing  himself]:  I  would  look  into  your  eyes, 
Bianca.  [Taking  her  head  between  his  hands.]  Poor  Bianca! 
So  much  unrest — so  much  pain! 

Bianca  [Springing  up]:  Oh,  it  is  unbearable — you  are  neither 
man  nor  priest.     Why  did  you  come  back? 

Francesco  [Smiling  a  little  sadly]:  To  prove  the  one  or  the 
other. 

Bianca:    And  now  do  you  know? 

Francesco:  You  have  told  me.  [Bianca  walks  to  the  wall 
ad  hides  her  face  on  her  arms.  Francesco  follows  and  puts  his 
arm  about  her.]  Do  not  weep,  Bianca,  for  I  am  not  worthy  of 
your  tears.  Had  I  known  how  much  pain  I  have  caused  you, 
I  would  have  stayed  in  the  valley  tonight.  But  before  I  turned 
to  Florence,  I  wanted  to  free  myself  of  the  longing  which  was 
drawing  me  back  to  all  that  I  loved  in  Assisi.  And  I  do  not 
deny,  Bianca,  that  you  were  much  in  my  thoughts.  Indeed, 
I  sought  you  under  each  hood  in  the  square  this  evening. 

Bianca:     You  love  me  in  spite  of  yourself,  Francesco. 

Francesco  [With  emphatic  patience]:  You  do  not  understand 
yet,  Bianca.  Love  cannot  long  exist  with  a  noose  about  its 
neck  and  the  Francesco  you  knew  has  given  up  the  ghost. 

Bianca:     And  so  you  came  back  to  bury  him? 

Francesco:     Since  even  you  cannot  resurrect  him. 

Bianca  [Pa«stona(e/j/l:  That  is  not  true.  Is  this  then  a  con- 
test between  love  in  life  and  death  in  life.  Then  you  have  not 
given  me  a  fair  chance,  Francesco.  [With  cunning]  Come 
near  to  me,  Francesco — stoop  down.  [He  drops  on  one  knee 
beside  her  and  she  places  her  hands  on  his  shoulder,  smoothing 
the  fair  hair  from  his  forehead.]  Let  us  talk  no  more  of  love, 
but  of  that  deeper  affection  you  bear  mo. 
K  Francesco  [Eagerly]:  That  will  always  be  yours,  Bianca 
^t    Bianca:     Then  let  it  be  doubly  mine,  reborn  on  this  night. 
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of  the  world.     Be  as  my  son,  Francesco,  reborn  out  of  my  love 
for  you,  and  returned  to  my  keeping. 

Francesco:  I  cannot,  Bianca,  for  that  love  is  possessive, 
flowing  in  and  out  of  the  same  channel.  But  I  will  always 
love  you  as  a  brother  his  companion,  his  sister,  with  an  abiding 
love,  because  they  are  children  of  the  one. 

Bianca  [Urgently]:  That  is  not  enough.  You  must  love 
me  as  the  end  of  all  love  and  as  its  beginning.  You  must  come 
to  me  urging  and  seeking,  giving  as  well  as  taking.  And  now, 
Francesco,  my  son  as  well  as  my  lover,  kiss  me  and  know  that 
you  are  beyond  the  crossroads — that  you  have  entered  at  last 
into  your  own. 
[She  bends  down  to  kiss  him  and  as  she  is  about  to  do  so,  she  sees 

the   placid,    confident   smile  flutter   across   his   upturned  face. 

She  drops  his  hand  and  hides  her  face  in  her  hands.     Francesco 

rises,  puts  his  arm  about  her  and  leads  her  to  the  bench.] 

Bianca:  Ah,  this  is  the  very  end!  You  have  become  a 
shadow  Francesco — a  cruel  ghost.  I  want  to  feel  warm  lips 
against  my  own,  not  the  smile  of  the  cross.  Where  have  you 
gone,  Francesco,  that  reality  can  no  longer  reach  you?  My 
love  is  no  more  to  you  than  the  dust  passing  in  the  wind. 

Francesco:  See  what  a  grievous  thing  is  this  love  you 
nourish,  making  of  your  heart  a  bitter  plague  spot  and  easting 
over  your  soul  the  shadow  of  its  death. 

Bianca:    But  you  taught  me  love,  Francesco. 

Francesco  [Shaking  his  head] :  I  did  not  teach  you,  Bianca. 
That  love  lay  in  your  own  heart.  Perhaps  in  laying  bare  my 
own,  I  revealed  to  you  the  depths  of  yours,  but  I  did  not  teach 
it  to  you,  no  more  than  I  could  teach  you  to  breathe,  to  see 
or  to  sleep.  That  love  is  in  you,  Bianca.  I  am  but  the  repre- 
sentation of  it,  just  as  you  were  the  transfiguration  of  mine  to 
me. 

Bianca:     I  don't  understand. 

Francesco:  But  you  will,  Bianca,  you  will.  When  the 
light  of  great  love  breaks  upon  you,  as  it  did  upon  me.  Its 
fire  will  devour  you,  and  purify  you  in  the  consummation. 

Bianca:  I  don't  want  it  to.  I  want  to  go  back  two  years. 
I  want  to  begin  again.  I  want  you  to  bring  me  once  more  the 
love  you  gave  me,  that  I  may  give  it  back  to  you  tenfold. 

Francesco:  There  is  no  beginning  and  no  end,  there  is  no 
giving  and  no  taking  of  the  Great  Love,  Bianca.  There  is 
only  the  slow  upward  growth  of  its  gropings,  and  that  growth 
is  infinite  in  its  reach,  stretching  up  into  the  expanse  of  the 
night  and  down  into  the  muffled  depths  of  the  sea.  It  touches 
the  tops  of  the  clouds,  which  press  the  mountains  to  their 
breasts,  and  buries  its  roots  into  the  frozen  bowels  of  the  earth. 
That  is  the  handspan  of  the  Great  Love,  Bianca. 

Bianca  [Awed  at  last]:  And  is  there,  then,  no  place,  no  little 
place  for  me? 

Francesco:  There  is  that  place  which  Bianca  desires  to 
hold.  Don't  you  see  how  this  love  of  yours  will  fuse  into  the 
grandeur  of  the  Great  Love?  Don't  you  see  that  you  and  I 
and  this  friend,  our  brother  the  dog  and  our  brother  that  firefly 
on  your  shoulder — no,  don't  brush  it  off — don't  you  see  that  we 
are  but  inchoate  fragments,  Bianca?  Bits  of  nothingness, 
warring  upon  each  other  until  the  Great  Love  melts  us  into  the 
One? 

Bianca  [Shaking  her  head  sadly]:  You  are  so  far  from  me 
now,  Francesco.  Nothing  can  bring  us  together.  If  I  had  only 
not  seen  you  again.  At  least,  I  would  have  had  the  hope  of 
your  return;  now  I  have  nothing — nothing.  We  are  too  far 
apart. 

Francesco:  We  were  never  apart,  Bianca.  You  have  more 
than  ever  before. 

Bianca:  Perhaps.  But  I  cannot  grasp  it.  Something 
holds  me  back. 

Francesco  :  T'lat  bond  will  break  of  its  own  weight,  Bianoa. 
I  longed  just  as  you  do  for  the  cooling  touch  of  the  flesh  and  the 
Boent  of  warm  breath  upon  the  lips,  but  peace  did  not  come  witlj 
the  longing  and  I  tossed  under  my  own  restless  yoke.     One 
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night  I  was  lost  in  the  woods — there  to  the  left  towards  Perugia 
— and  as  I  lay  fretting  the  night  away,  I  seemed  to  slip  away 
from  myself  and  to  become,  not  a  man,  but  just  a  creature  of 
the  woods.  I  felt  tha  moist  nostrils  of  my  horse  browsing  near 
me;  then  a  rabbit  brushed  its  soft  fur  across  my  face.  I  heard 
the  flutter  of  the  nesting  birds  above  my  head  and,  in  the  dis- 
tance, a  fox  whined  the  cry  of  a  mate  seeking  its  mate.  All  the 
questioning  ache,  the  weariness  of  my  soul,  slipped  fiom  me, 
Bianoa.  I  was  but  one  of  these  creatures,  and,  in  the  trans- 
migration, I  became  a  brother  again  of  man.  That  night  1  was 
no  more,  and  when  the  sun  unravelled  the  day  I  threw  myself 
down  before  the  light  and  lay  prostrate  bsfore  the  unquenched 
fount  of  Love.  And  as  the  brook  threads  its  way  into  the  open 
sea,  so  did  my  desire  ripple  into  the  divine  stream.  I  became 
your  brother,  Bianca,  as  I  am  now,  and  the  message  I  bring 
you  is  the  same  that  I  carry  to  thos3  of  our  brothers  who  run 
on  four  legs,  [He  pals  the  big  sheep-dog.]  and  to  those  who  walk 
erect  on  two.  It  is  the  Brotherliood,  not  of  man,  Bianca,  but 
the  Brotherhood  of  Life! 

[He  stands  with  outstretched  arms  a  moment  and  the  moonlight 
makes  a  while  aureole  around  his  head.     Il  is  over  in  a  second 


as  his  arms  fall  to  his  sides.] 

Bianca:  I  don't  understand,  perhaps  some  day  I  will,  but 
now — Oh,  pity  me,  Francesco,  pity  me!  [She  falls  on  her  knees 
and  raises  the  hem  of  his  frock  to  her  lips.]  He  stoops  and  raises 
her  to  her  feet,  looking  deeply  into  her  eyes  which  slowly  fill  with 
tears.  His  hands  are  on  her  shoulders,  and  they  look  long  and 
steadily  at  each  other.  Then  she  murmurs  Pity  me,  Francesco. 
[She  breaks  away  from  him  and  veiling  her  face,  runs  out  of  the 
courtyard] 

[Francesco  turns  to  where  she  stood,  stretching  out  his  arms 
involuntarily,  as  if  he  loere  striving  to  grasp  something  irre- 
trievably gone  from  him.] 

Francesco:  Bianca!  [He  walks  to  the  wall  and  leans  down. 
Looking  toward  Assisi,  he  speaks  in  a  ^vhisper]:  Assisi,  Assisi, 
asleep  in  the  dark!  [After  a  moment  he  xvalks  over  to  the  great 
sheep-dog,  and  sinks  down  beside  him.  Caressing  his  head,  he 
speaks  very  slowly  as  if  lost  in  himself]:  The  soul  of  Assisi — 
and  the  heart  of  Bianca.  Love  and  longing — ^and  the  peace 
that  is  revealed  in  the  night.  [He  rests  his  head  against  the 
sheep-dog,  and  speaks  very  quietly.]  One  and  the  same,  differ- 
ently visioned — is  it  not  true,  brother  dog? 


The  Dullness  of  Broadway 


By  Jack  Crawford 


BROADWAY  is  dull.  There  is  no  other  word  that  so  well 
characterizes  the  present  theatrical  state  of  our  famous 
highway.  It  is,  of  course,  full  of  glitter  and  pretense — 
rather  more  of  the  latter  than  usual- — and  press  agents  raise 
great  clamor  over  this  or  that,  but  truth  to  say  you  may  walk 
it  from  end  to  end  and  discover  in  your  journey  but  one  or  two 
theatres  that  tempt  you  within.  The  rest  are  all  electric  signs 
and  strident  bally-hoos.  New  York  has  gone  back  to  the  .show 
business. 

It  is  disappointing  after  the  many  good  things  of  last  season 
when  even  conservative  musical  comedies  at  times  revealed 
flashes  of  originality,  and  a  long  list  of  distinguished  plays,  well- 
acted,  were  offered  us,  to  witness  the  present  artistic  slump. 
There  are  strange  underground  rumors  to  account  for  it  all; 
the  public  will  soon  begin  to  economize;  Mr.  Ford  has  cut  the 
price  of  his  Achides.  Therefore  Broadway  nmst  play  safe. 
Nearly  all  the  rumors  boil  down  to  something  like  that.  And 
playing  safe  on  Broadway  means  hiring  chorus  girls  and  avoiding 
anything  that  might  interest  a  mind  rated  above  class  D  in  the 
U.  S.  Army  psychological  tests. 

There  are,  howe^•er,  a  few  brave  spirits  abroad  at  their  peril 
on  the  otherwise  primrose  path,  and  like  most  bold  spirits,  doing 
very  well  for  themselves  and  for  theatrical  art  at  one  and  the 
same  time.  For  example,  Mr.  Brock  Pemberton  was  inspired 
to  do  so  obA'ious  a  thing  as  give  Miss  Varesi  a  chance  to  act. 
For  years  everyone  who  had  been  in  a  theatre  was  well  aware 
that  Miss  Varesi  could  act,  but  it  had  been  necessary  to  be  satis- 
fied with  her  perfect  little  etchings  on  the  margins  of  other 
stars'  plays.  Mr.  Pemberton,  however,  had  the  courage  to  do 
more  than  murmur  his  approval  and  Enter  Madame  is  the  result . 
Not  a  great  plaj-  but  one  decidedly  worth  seeing  because  of  Miss 
Varesi. 

We  have  also  the  Theatre  Guild  which  is  still  one  of  Broad- 
way's most  valued  dramatic  possessions.  Their  new  venture, 
David  Pinski's  comedy  translated  from  the  Yiddish,  entitletl 
The  Treasure,  belongs  to  that  class  of  theatrical  experiment 
which  only  an  organization  like  the  Theatre  Guild  can  hope  to  do. 
It  belongs  in  a  repertory  but  it  is  not  a  season's  event  like  John 
Ferguson  or  Jane  Clegg. 


Out  of  the  mass  of  other  productions  with  which  Broadway 
is  crowded,  I  find  myself  compelled  to  toss  a  coin  to  see  which 
should  be  mentioned.  A  lot  of  them  are  well  enough  actefl  and 
many  of  them  excellent  entertainment,  but  not  worth  a  pilgrim- 
age to  see,  unless  chance  brings  you  to  the  door  of  any  one  of 
them  at  8 :15.  Ask  the  fair-haired  young  lady  who  sells  the  theatre 
tickets  at  any  hotel  cigar  stand.  For  once  her  advice  is  as  good  as 
any.  She  will  give  you  just  a  shrewd  look  and  then  fit  you  with 
a  play  according  to  her  intuitive  knowledge  of  human  nature. 

Miss  Anglin  is  doing  a  very  fine  piece  of  acting  in  The  Woman 
of  Bronze,  an  adaptation  from  the  French.  The  play  itself  is  a 
pre-war  model  of  French  technique,  with  all  accessories  com- 
plete except  possibly  a  wind  shield. 

O.  P.  .Heggie  is  another  actor  of  artistic  skill  and  personal 
charm.  Happy  Go  Lucky,  Ian  Hay's  little  comedy,  known  in 
England  as  Tilly  of  Bloomsburij,  is  pleasant  and  Heggie  makes  it 
delightful. 

Then  there  is  Spanish  Love  with  the  accent  heavy  as  the  at^ 
mosphere,  but  its  warmth  leaves  the  average  Anglo-Saxon  some- 
what cold.  Holbrook  Blinn  in  TheBad  Man,  and  Ernest  Truex  in 
Blue  Bonnet  are  two  more  examples  of  amusing  comedy,  while 
for  downright,  thrilling  mystery  there  is  The  Bat.  All  these  plays, 
however,  entertaining  as  they  are.  are  not  milestones  in  the 
progress  of  dramatic  art. 

Others  could  be  mentioned,  Mecca,  for  instance,  which  out- 
spectacles  Aphrodite  of  last  season,  and  has  the  same  relative 
importance,  or  The  Lady  of  the  Lamp,  another  of  those  Chinese 
things,  or  Little  Old  New  York,  which  is  not  quite  so  reminis- 
eently  moving  for  old  Manhattanites  as  was  Nol  So  Long  Ago. 

We  are  having  a  few  special  matinees  of  Ibsen  with  Madame 
Borgny  Hammer,  of  Christiania.  playing  Hedda  Gahler.  Of 
this  I  may  not  speak  for  I  have  not  seen  her  performance.  And 
there  are  other  plays  of  which  I  shall  not  speak,  for  a  different 
reason.  One  of  them,  by  a  leader  of  the  better  interest  in  tlie 
drama,  is,  to  put  it  frankly,  not  what  one  might  expect  from  so 
distinguished  an  author.  If  time  hangs  heavy  upon  your  hands 
in  New  York,  you  can  easily  add  to  this  list,  and  not  regret  it 
too  much.  But  when  all  is  said  and  done,  it  is  a  dull  season 
that  drives  you  to  coin  tossing  to  pick  your  theatre. 
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Greek  Dancers  in  Episode  One,  at  the  Cranbrook  Theatre 

"  The  Quest"  at  Santa  Barbara 

By  Mary  Morris 


A  row  of  eucalyptus  trees  stands  black  against  the  sky. 
Below  it  a  steep  hillside  drops  down  to  an  open  field. 
A  winding  road  encircles  this  hill,  dividing  the  lower 
liwrtion,  which  is  shorter  and  covered  with  iceplant,  from  the 
brush-covered  upper  section  browned  by  the  summer  heat  but 
with  here  and  there  a  low  green  tree  and  a  few  bright  flowers. 
Directly  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  is  a  marshy  pool,  widening  at  one 
end  into  a  green  meadow  and  losing  itself  in  a  vista  of  trees 
against  more  (lista,nt  hillsides.  In  the  far  distance  rise  the 
Santa  Ana  Mountains  enclosing  the  valley  wherein  lies  the  city 
of  Santa  Barbara. 

Coming  upon  this  scene  unexpectedly  while  looking  for  a 
suitable  sit«  for  tho  production  of  an  outdoor  play,  Sam  Hume 
saw  at  once  its  pre\iously  undreamed  of  possibilities  as  an  out^ 
door  theatre.  When, .on  July  1.5,  1920,  the  first  performance  of 
The  Quest  was  presented  to  the  citizens  of  Santa  Barbara  on 
this  hillside,  an  artistic  production  of  rare  quality  was  achieved, 
due  in  no  small  measure  to  the  uniqueness  and  beauty  of  the 
setting. 

T'/ZA'  QUEST,  written  originally  under  the  title.  The  Cran- 
brook Manque,  for  the  dedication  of  a  private  theatre  in 
Cranbrook,  Michigan,  and  i)r()duced  there  in  June,  1916,  by 
Mr.  Hume,  is  the  work  of  a  young  Califomian,  Sidney  Coe 
Howard.  Though  written  for  this  particular  occasion,  the 
masque  is  so  universal  in  its  theme  and  allows  of  such  differing 
treatment  in  its  production,  that  it  is  adapted  to  many  places 


and  occasions.  1 1  is  written  in  varying  poetic  forms  and  contains 
lines  of  unusual  beauty  as  well  as  excellent  dialogue  and  drama- 
tic values.  The  masque  is  made  up  of  five  episodes  with  an 
epilogue  and  a  prologue  spoken  by  the  Tragic  Actor.  Through 
these  five  episodes  is  depicted  man's  unending  search  for  Rom- 
ance, Beauty,  Love.  We  are  shown  Ancient  Greece,  the  Middle 
Ages.  Elizabethan  England,  Renaissance  Italy,  a  symbolic 
modern  episode,  and  finally  the  dedication  of  the  theatre  to  a 
renewed  faith  and  endeavor  toward  all  that  is  beautiful. 

"Send  forth  from  here  new   men  to   seek   new  goals; 

Strike  here  the  heart  of  lust  uHth  bloody  scars; 

Set  poetry  here  a-singing  in  men's  souls; 

Light  in  men's  lives  the  splendour  of  thy  stars. 

So  let  incense  here  burn  to  fantasy. 

And  prayer  on  prayer  be  given  all  reverently." 

A  large  wooden  stage  was  constructed  on  the  lower  slope  of 
the  hillside,  rising  directly  from  the  pool,  which  was  flooded 
with  sea-water,  thus  creating  a  lagoon  on  which  several  entrances 
were  made  by  boat.  Above  the  first  stage  was  a  smaller  one, 
connect©"!  on  either  side  by  a  diagonal  pair  of  steps.  The  frame- 
work of  these  stages  was  covered  with  iceplant  so  that  they 
merged  into  the  hillside,  and  the  architectural  features,  such  as 
the  fountain,  the  arches  between  the  upper  and  lower  stages, 
and  the  bowls  which  crowned  the  pylons  at  the  water's  edge,  all 
of  which  were  designed  by  a  young  artist  named  Kem  Weber, 
were  painted  in  harmonious  blues  and  greens.     A  spreading 
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live-oak  grew  out  of  the  hillside  in  just  the  right  place  to  form 
part  of  the  background,  while  cypresses  and  other  boxed  trees 
were  placed  about  the  stage  wherever  needed  to  give  form  or 
completeness. 

The  audience  sat  on  the  far  side  of  the  lagoon,  a  thousand  or 
more  people  in  the  broad  field  gazing  up  at  what  the  mystery 
of  that  hillside  would  unfold.  Suddenly  a  spot  of  light  was 
thrown  on  the  vast  figure  of  the  Tragic  Actor  standing  alone 
some  twelve  feet  high  and  clad  in  brilliant  scarlet  with  a  vivid 
blue  mask.  He  spoke,  then  vanished  with  a  clash  of  cymbals, 
and  when  the  lights  were  flashed  on  the  hillside  the  audience 
saw  the  Greek  Chorus  standing  with  their  staves  along  the  road 
above  the  stage,  the  Leader  of  the  Chorus,  in  a  white  tunic, 


upper  stage.  When  at  length  the  Vision  of  the  Madonna  (the 
Euridyce  of  the  first  episode)  appeared  on  the  hillside  far  above, 
a  brilliantly  lighted  figure  looking  down  on  them  all  and  smiling 
on  the  Young  Monk  (the  Orpheus  figure  again),  the  crowd 
fell  on  their  knees  to  worship  and  the  audience  breathed  a  great 
sigh  of  wonder  and  satisfaction.  The  appearance  of  this  vision, 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  accomplished,  was  one  of  the 
most  inspiring  and  inspired,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  skillful 
things  in  the  production. 

In  the  Elizabethan  episode  the  length  of  the  road  was  again 
used  for  the  entrance  of  the  folk-dancers  who  came  tripping 
and  swinging  their  handkerchiefs  in  good  Morris  fashion  down 
the  hill  and  onto  the  stage.     This  scene  was  brightly  lighted, 


Irving  Pichel  (Arrlechino)  as  Harlequin  in  the  Renaissance  Episode  in  "The  QuesV' 


advancing  down  the  steps  to  the  centre  of  the'  lower  stage.  Then 
came  Orpheus  from  the  lower  world,  in  a  flame-colored  tunic, 
and  Euridyce  in  a  blue-green  gown,  a  green  light  playing  on 
them  as  they  moved  silently  across  the  water  with  Charon  in 
the  stern  of  the  boat.  Along  the  shore  crept  the  grey-clad 
Shades  accompanying  them  from  Hades.  Later,  from  the  dark- 
ness above,  came  the  dancing  Greek  maidens  in  purple  and  blue, 
and  while  Orpheus  stood  on  the  upper  stage  playing  his  lyre, 
the  dancers  filled  the  great  lower  stage  with  movement.  Bright 
lights  played  on  them  and  the  barge  bearing  Euridyce  sailed 
back  to  Hades  in  the  shadows. 

In  the  second  episode  a  splendid  effect  was  obtained  by  using 
the  long  road  from  the  top  of  the  hill.  Down  this  road  wound 
thb  procession  of  Medieval  citizens,  guilds  people,  prelates,  doc- 
tors, lawyers,  jesters,  troubadours,  and  knights  and  ladies  on 
horseback  with  gay  caparisons  and  flying  banners.  They  wound 
around  the  hill  and  onto  the  stage,  a  great  throng  of  them,  the 
mounted  group  remaining  as  a  background  on  the  road  above  the 


gay  with  color,  laughter,  and  song.  Some  danced  in  the  road 
above,  some  on  the  stage,  and  later  they  sat  in  groups  scattered 
over  the  hillside  watching  the  action  of  the  play.  A  band  of 
Mariners  arrived  by  the  lagoon,  pulling  hard  at  the  oars  and 
singing  an  old  English  chanty.  Men  in  Lincoln  Green  were 
there,  and  Pan  was  there,  and  Maid  Marian  (again  the  Beloved) 
and  Diccon  o'Bells,  the  young  play-actor  from  London  (thf 
poet).  Maid  Marion  worsts  Diccon  in  the  Morris  Jig  and  tauni  - 
him  as  a  popinjay,  but  he  sails  off  for  the  New  World  with  thr 
Mariners,  still  seeking  Romance,  and  leaves  Marian  weeping  at 
the  water's  edge.  A  spirit  of  gayety  and  mirth  characterized 
this  episode  and  the  audience  was  caught  up  in  its  laughter 
and  enthusiasm. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  scenes  was  the  Italian,  with  it? 
masked  dancers  in  iridescent  dresses,  its  food-bearers  with 
brilliant  scarfs  and  well-filled  trays,  its  pantomime  of  Pierrot 
and  Pierrette,  its  old  Pavanne,  its  courtly  atmosphere,  and  its 
shifting  lights  bringing  out  the  gorgeous  colors  of  the  costumes. 
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Love-making  there  was  a-plenty,  too,  and  moonlight  in  the 
garden,  swash-buckling  Bravos,  and  a  glorious  mock  battle 
with  the  right  man  wirning.  Then  came  Caliban  over  the  waters, 
the  sinister  figure  of  sordid  materialism  which  had  opposed  and 
threatened  the  Poet  from  the  first.  Resplendent  in  a  golden 
robe  he  came,  bringing  an  end  to  all  the  festivity.  There  was  a 
sound  of  coins  and  chains  and  Caliban's  hoarse  voice  roaring 
defiance;  then  darkness  and  the  captive  wail  of  Pan  trailing  into 
silence. 

In  the  last  episode  the  Tragic  Actor  is  again  alone  visible  on 
the  stage.  He  summons  the  Poet  to  go  forth  once  more  in 
search  of  the  Beloved.  Out  of  the  darkness  sounds  the  Poet's 
voice  mourning  his  lost  love.    Pan,  his  faithful  friend,  mourns 


time  for  the  seeds  of  such  ventures  as  these  to  bear  fruit,  and 
whether  the  beautiful  stage  which  was  erected  remains  intact  for  • 
future  use,  and  whether  the  citizens  of  Santa  Barbara  will  desire 
further  productions  of  this  kind  remains  to  be  seen.  In  the 
meantime,  those  who  worked  on  The  Quest  have  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  they  created  something  of  beauty  and  delight  for 
several  thousand  people,  and  for  themselves! 

TEN  days  after  the  last  performance  in  Santa  Barbara,  on 
July  29,  The  Quest  was  presented  in  the  Greek  Theatre  at 
Berkeley,  of  which  Mr.  Hume  is  now  Director.  Because  of  the 
very  different  requirements  of  the  Gieek  Theatre  stage,  emphasis 
was  laid  on  certain  features  other  than  in  the  earlier  production. 


Greek  Dancers,  Conslance  Binney,  danseuse 


al.so.  The  barge  bearing  the  Belo^6d  returns  in  a  pathway  of 
light  across  the  water;  she  descends,  and  as  she  sets  foot  on  the 
stage,  it  leaps  into  liglit  and  the  Greek  dancers  run  down  from 
the  hill,  filling  the  stage  with  rhythmic  movement  once  more. 
The  Poet  leads  the  Beloved  to  the  feet  of  the  Tragic  Actor  and 
the  dedication  is  spoken. 

This  production  was  given  three  successive  nights  in  Santa 
Barbara  and  was  witnessed  by  some  five  thou.sand  people. 
About  two  hundred  participated,  all  citizens  with  the  exception 
of  four  professionals  who  played  the  principal  roles.  It  was  an 
attempt,  following  an  earlier  community  enterprise  in  April 
when  Mr.  Hume  directed  the  Primavera  Festival  for  Santa 
Barbara,  to  dedicate  a  permanent  community  theatre  in  that 
city  and  to  find  out  what  the  support  of  such  an  undertaking 
would  be.  Several  public-spirited  men  of  the  city  were  deeply 
interested  and  lent  their  aid  toward  making  it  successful. 
Those  who  saw  the  performances  were  greatly  impressed  and 
delighted  and  those  who  participated  enthusiastic.     It  takes 


The  entrances  by  water  had,  of  course,  to  be  omitted,  and  the 
long  processional  etTects  given  up.  On  the  other  hand,  dramatic 
effects  in  the  speaking  of  the  lines  could  be  heightened  and  the 
actors  were  able  to  put  more  shading  into  their  work  owing  to 
the  almost  perfect  acoustics  of  the  Greek  Theatre.  In  the 
Greek  episode,  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  surroundings,  Mr. 
Hume  worked  out  a  very  beautiful  frieze  of  human  figures  against 
the  panels  of  the  back  wall  some  fifteen  feet  above  the  stage 
with  columns  on  either  side.  The  central  figures  wore  blue 
tunics  and  were  standing;  those  at  either  end  were  in  purple  and 
knelt.  Other  members  of  the  Greek  Chorus  were  placed  along 
the  front  of  the  stage  at  either  side  between  the  trees  which  were 
used  as  decoration.  When  the  lights  were  turned  on  this  group- 
ing after  the  epilogue,  the  picture  revealed  was  surpassingly 
beautiful  and  made  the  audience  gasp. 

There  is  not  space  here  to  describe  the  movement  of  the 
scenes  as  they  progressed  throughout  the  evening,  but  one  or 
two  striking  features  may  be  mentioned.     In  the   Mediaeval 
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T  U  K     DBA  M  A 


A   Renaissance  Scene  in  "The  Quest,' 

Theatre 


us  given  at  the  Cranbrook 


episode  the  vision  of  the  Madonna  appeared  on  the  very  top  of 
the  theatre,  the  figure  with  its  shining  halo  being  outlined  against 
the  night  sky,  a  dark  eucalyptus  tree  behind  it.  Alone  on  the 
vast  stage  knelt  the  praying  figure  of  the  Young  Monk. 

The  Elizabethan  episode  was  made  up  entirely  of  summer 
school  students  who  had  been  learning  the  folk-dances  as  part 
of  their  physical  training  work  while  the  production  was  being 
made  in  Santa  Barbara.  Seventy-five  of  them  filled  the  bowl  of 
the  theatre  and  the  stage.  Both  Maid  Marion  and  Pan  made 
entrances  down  the  long  aisles  from  the  back  of  the  theatre 
through  the  audience,  and  in  the  Italian  episode  the  masked 
dancers  wore  seen  creeping  out  of  these  aisles  into  the  bowl  as 
the  lights  came  on.  In  the  last  episode  the  vision  of  the  Beloved 
returning  to  the  Poet  appeared  again  on  the  roof  of  the  theatre 
where  the  Poet  joined  her  out  of  the  darkness  whence  only  his 
voice  had  previously  been  heard. 

In  the  Greek  Theatre  it  is  possible  to  hear  every  word  that  is 
spoken  and  it  is  very  worth  while  hearing  all  that  Mr.  Howard 
has  to  say  in  The  Quest.  A  splendid  audience  saw  the  produc- 
tion and  gave  it  an  enthusiastic  reception.  Many  people  as 
well  as  the  papers,  proclaimed  it  the  finest  thing  ever  done  in  the 
Greek  Theatre  and  it  was  certainly  a  performance  of  which  Mr. 
Hume  may  well  be  proud.  It  was  through  his  eflforts  that  Sidney 
Howard  first  wrote  the  masque  and  whenever  it  has  been  per- 
formed it  has  proved  a  source  of  delight  and  inspiration  to  all 


concerned.  More  than  this  cannot  be  asketl  of  any  drama 
and  it  is  to  be  hopel  that  this  play,  so  well  adapted  to  perform- 
ance on  any  large  stage,  will  continue  to  delight  and  inspire 
many  people  who  have  perhaps  forgotten  that  Romance  still 
lives  and  calls  them  in  an  Age  of  Gold. 


La  Musette  De  Paris 

JACRUES  Copeau  who  has  taken  up  rgsin  the  activitii- 
of  the  Theatre  du  Vieu.x  Colombier  in  Paris  has  a  rival 
in  the  recently  organized  Musette,  at  which  a  group  of  Ameri- 
can players  purpose  to  present  plays  in  French  and  English, 
and  to  offer  into  the  bargain,  courses  in  modern  i)oetry,  stajii 
design,  modem  literature,  and  the  history  of  French  dram: 
Among  the  members  of  the  company  is  Mrs.  Richard  Mansfielil 
who  before  her  marriage  to  the  celebrated  actor  and  her  subsi- 
quent  retirement  into  private  life,  was  well  known  on  the 
American  stage  as  Beatrice  Cameron.  Some  of  tha  plays  in  the 
summer  repertory  of  La  Musette  were  The  Tragedy  of  Nati. 
by  Masefleld  (one  wonders  how  the  patrons  of  the  Grand 
Guignol  will  like  this  play);  The  Smile  of  Mona  Lisa,  by  Jacinto 
Benavento;  plays  by  Colin  Clements,  and  by  Lord  Dunsany: 
and  Stuart  Walker's  The  Lady  of  the  Weeping  Willow  Tm 
which  was  first  published  in  The  Drama. 


Irving  Pichel,  as  Diccon  o'  Bells,  in  the  Elizabethan  Episode  oj 

"The  Quest" 
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Concerning  a  Theatre  of  the  People 


By  Glenn  Hughes 


IN  A  recent^lecture  before  the  Seattle  Center  of  the 
Drama  League  of  America,  Mr.  William  Butler 
Yeats  uttered  a  proposal  to  recreate  the  theatre 
of  Sophocles  and  Shakespeare.  The  title  of  his_  lecture 
was  "A  Theatre  of  the  People,"  but  this  title  applied, 
seemingly,  to  his  remarks  concerning  the  Abbey  Theatre 
of  Dublin  rather  than  to  the  theatre  which  he  hopes  to 
develop  in  the  future.  For  the  realization  of  this  new 
dream,  he  would  gather  together  in  any  large  city  the 
fifty  people  who  represent  the  highest  level  of  artistic 
appreciation.  These  would  make  up  his  audience.  He 
would  be  free  from  the  pressure  of  the  box  office,  and 
the  tyranny  of  the  press.  Publicity  and  popular  appeal, 
the  two  nightmares  of  any  artist  in  the  theatre,  would 
1)0  eliminated  at  the  .start. 

This  proposal  raises  a  very  interesting  question. 
When  Mr.  Yeats  says  "the  theatre  of  Sophocles  and 
Shakespeare,"  what  does  he  mean?  Does  he  speak 
figuratively,  and  intend  to  suggest  the  audiences  of 
any  period  or  place  which  have  been  capable  of  full  appre- 
ciation of  the  Greek  play  and  the  Elizabethan  play? 
Or  does  he  refer  to  the  actual  audiences  before  whom 
1 1  lese  plays  were  performed  at  the  time  of  their  con- 
ception? If  the  former  interpretation  be  the  true  one, 
then  he  has  some  foundation  for  his  scheme;  but  if  the 
latter  be  true  (and  certainly  it  is  the  obvious  interpre- 
tation) then  has  he  not  been  guilty  of  an  inconsistency? 

We  need  not  argue  the  case  insofar  as  it  relates  to 
the  original  Shakespearean  audience.  We  know  on  good 
authority  that  the  English  theatres  of  1600  were  filled 
with  auditors,  who  represented  every  class  in  society, 
and  every  type  of  mind.  We  know  that  the  plays  per- 
formed were  designed  to  be  popular,  and  that  they 
succeeded  in  this  not  because  of  their  high  artistry  or 
their  arresting  subtlety,  but  largely  because  they  ex- 
pressed strongly  and  vividly  the  exuberance  of  the 
age.  They  were  torrents  of  emotion,  guided  carefully 
through  dramatic  channels  by  master  hands,  no  doubt, 
but  nevertheless  filled  with  extraneous  slapstick  comedy 
and  superfluous  bombast  to  insure  their  happy  reception. 
They  were  brimful  of  bloodshed,  not  because  this  blood- 
shed was  artistically  necessary  or  even  desirable,  but 
becau.se  the  temper  of  the  age  gloried  in  a  representation 
of  brutality. 

To  support  his  theory  of  the  selected  audience,  Mr. 
Yeats  asked  how  it  was  possible  for  the  uncultured  mind 
to  grasp  the  beauty  of  Shakespeare's  poetry.  He  quoted 
a  passage  dealing  with  Dido  and  the  willow  wand;  then 
asked  how  the  beauty  of  those  lines  coidd  be  felt  by 
persons  unfamiliar  with  the  character  of  Dido  and  the 
classical  significance  of  a  willow  wand?  We  may  ask 
in  return,  though  perhaps  we  cannot  prove  any  answer 
to  the  question,  how  many  patrons  of  the  Globe  Theatre 


in  London  were  familiar  with  Dido  or  with  the  poetic 
value  of  willow  wands?  Reason  and  history  tell  us  with 
some  degree  of  accuracy  that  most  of  them  lost  this 
beauty,  even  as  most  of  us  would  lose  it  today.  A  pot 
of  ale  and  the  clanging  of  a  sword  were  the  symbols  which 
the  pit  understood. 

TN  Regard  to  the  Greek  plays  and  their  audiences, 
-*-  we  cannot  speak  with  such  good  authority ;  but  some 
things  concerning  them  we  do  know.  The  performances 
of  the  plays  were  great  public  events.  The  theatres 
were  very  large,  and  we  take  it  for  granted  they  were 
well-filled — else  they  would  have  been  built  on  a  smaller 
scale  as  time  went  on.  The  drama  filled  a  great  many 
public  needs.  It  was  to  a  great  extent  the  manifesta- 
tion of  religious  impulses;  it  was  ceremonial  worship 
of  a  dignified  and  imposing  nature.  It  was  of  political 
importance,  and  affected  the  affairs  of  state.  Further, 
it  partook  of  the  nature  of  spectacular  sport.  Prizes 
were  offered  for  the  best  plays,  wealthy  men  acted  as 
patrons,  rivalry  between  dramatists  was  keen;  there 
was  almost  a  spirit  of  athletic  contests  surrounding  the 
performances. 

Knowing  these  things,  how  can  we  suppose  that  their 
primary  appeal  could  have  been  to  the  cultivated  few? 
There  was  no  popular  education  in  Athens.  There  was 
no  widespread  training  in  the  perception  of  delicate 
beauty.  The  subtle  charms  of  poetic  expression  and 
finely-drawn  characters  could  not  have  found  an  echo 
in  the  hearts  of  the  mass  who  thronged  the  theatre. 
Man  is  ever  the  same:  untutored,  he  is  coarse;  refined, 
loves  and  tastes  are  by  their  very  nature  acquired  and 
nourished.  They  are  forever  at  war  with  man's  first 
impulses,  with  his  instinctive  appetites  and  original 
mental  faculties.  If  there  are  only  fifty  people  in  New 
York  today  who  feel  to  the  utmost  with  Sophocles,  is 
it  rash  to  assert  that  there  were  only  fifty  in  Athens 
during  the  fifth  century  before  Christ? 

The  Greek  plays,  like  those  of  the  Elizabethans  two 
thousand  years  later,  were  built  on  broad  outlines. 
The  conflicts  were  mighty  and  well-defined.  They  were 
made  intelligible  not  only  through  constant  repetition 
at  the  hands  of  various  dramatists,  but  through  elaborate 
gesture  and  formal  groupings.  The  Greeks  knew  the 
stories  of  their  heroes  and  their  gods  because  these 
stories  were  constantly  reiterated  in  legend  and  in  dance. 
They  knew  of  Oedipus  the  King,  of  Electra,  of  Antigone, 
as  we  know  of  Napoleon,  or  of  Lincoln.  They  knew  of 
Pallas  and  of  Dionysus  as  we  know  of  Christ.  But  this 
does  not  mean  that  they  fully  comprehend  the  beauty 
of  the  plays.  Did  the  thousands  of  listeners  at  Sophocles' 
Oedipus  at  Colonos  thrill  with  wonder  when  the  chorus 
chanted : 
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Such  lot  is  mine,  and  round  this  man  of  woe — 

As  some  grey  headland  of  a  northern  shore 
Bears  buffets  of  all  wintry  winds  that  blow, — 
Xew  storms  of  Fate  are  bursting  evermore 
In     thundrous     billows,     borne 
Some   from    the    waning    light. 
Some  through  mid-noon,  some  from  the  rising  morn. 
Some  from  the  realms  of  Night. 

Did  the  citizens,  the  artisans,  and  the  slaves  seated 
in  the  amphitheatre  at  Athens,  catch  the  wild  beauty 
and  the  elusive  splendor  of  Euripides  when  he  had  the 
chorus  of  maidens  in' The  Bacchae  sing: 
Will  they  ever  come  to  me,  ever  again. 

The  long  dances, 
On  through  the  dark  till  the  dim  stars  wane? 
Shall  I  feel  the  dew  on  my  throat,  and  the  stream 
Of  wind  in  my  hair?     Shall  our  white  feet  gleam 

In  the  dim  expanses? 
Oh,  feet  of  a  faun  to  the  greenwood  fled, 

Alone  in  the  grass  and  the  loveliness; 
Leap  of  the  hunted,  no  more  in  dread. 
Beyond  the  snare  and  the  deadly  press. 

We  may  venture  to  say  that  if  the  hearers  were  moved 
by  such  poetry,  it  was  because  they  knew  so  thoroughly 
the  reason  for  the  emotion  on  the  part  of  characters 
in  the  play,  and  lived  through  the  scene  themselves; 
or  else  because  the  visual  impressions  of  the  rhythmically 
swaying  chorus,  coupled  with  the  hypnotic  power  of 
mysterious  chanting,  found  the  way  to  their  hearts, 
and  gained  control  of  their  feelings.     Such  things  are 


possible.  A  mass  of  people  is  easily  swayed  by  great 
efTects,  especially  when  these  touch  patriotic  or  religious 
instincts.  But  from  the  standpoint  of  the  artist  such 
effects  are  of  secondary'  importance,  inasmuch  as  they 
are  comparatively  simple  to  create,  and  call  upon  less 
highly  developed  sensibilities  than  do  the  finely-shaded, 
repressed  intellectual  conceptions  of  man's  highest 
imaginative  movements. 

Art  which  has  been  popular  in  its  own  day  has  always 
foimd  it  necessary  to  compromise  somewhat  with  the 
taste  of  the  mass.  Creative  geniuses  have  known  this, 
and  have  chosen  between  general  and  limited  apprecia- 
tion during  their  lives.  If  one  wishes  to  write  for  a 
theatre  of  fifty  people,  one  is  most  certainly  choosing 
the  path  of  fewest  obstacles,  and  is  recognizing  a  funda- 
mental truth  about  human  relations  to  art. 

Sophocles  and  Shakespeare,  however,  traveled  in  the 
opposite  direction,  whether  from  choice  or  necessity 
does  not  matter;  and  if  we  speak  of  their  theatre  and 
their  audiences,  we  speak  of  thousands  of  people,  not 
of  fifties.  And  if  Mr.  Yeats  is  to  follow  in  their  foot- 
steps, he  must  needs  draw  to  him  a  huge,  conglomerate 
crowd  of  admirers  and  revilers,  incapable  of  grasping 
him  in  his  elevated  moods,  but  furnishing  him  with 
the  traditional  reactions;  some  wise,  many  stupid,  which 
have  reflected  upon  the  genius  of  various  ages  from  the 
beginning  of  conscious  art  down  to  our  present  day. 


Two  poses  of  Miss  Dorothy  Johnson,  a  Pupil  of  Maxwell  Armfield,  in  "The  Eastern  Gate." 
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Diary  of  a  Modern  Playgoer 

By  Clarence  Stralton 

After  dinner  my  wife  and  I  to  the  Opera,  and  there  saw  again 
"Love  and  Honour,"  a  play  so  good  that  it  has  been  acted  but  three 
times  and  I  have  seen  them  all.  and  all  in  this  week:  which  is 
too  much,  and  more  than  I  will  do  again  a  good  while. — Pepys 
Diary,  1661. 


I 


SATURDAY.  Hammersmith,  twenty  minutes  bj- 
tube  from  London.  The  Beggar's  Opera  by  John 
Gay.  First  performed  in  1728.  Still  an  excellent 
burlesque  on  the  absolute  silliness  of  the  stories  of  grand 
opera.  The  most  musical,  colorful,  interesting  produc- 
tion in  the  country-.  Singers  from  Covent  Garden 
Opera. 

Monday.  Theater  Royal,  London.  Mary  Rose  by 
Barrie.  The  canny  Scotchman  does  it  again: — writes 
a  play  within  a  play.  This  covers  the  war,  spiritualism, 
education.  Great  hit  at  the  Scotch  who  live  on  trout 
but  love  butcher's  meat.  Effective.  But  the  scene  of 
a  far  north  island  like  some  amateur's  attempt  in  a 
bani.  Here's  hoping  the  New  York  scenic  artist  will 
do  better. 

Tuesday.  St.  Martin's.  The  Skin  Game  by  Gals- 
worthy. Interesting,  but  oh!  so  old-fashioned.  Can't 
this  author  get  away  from  the  collusion — before-divorce 
theme?  The  "strong"  scene  as  old-fashioned  as  any 
"ten-twenty-thirty,"  with  the  spying  maid  behind  a 
screen.  Wonderfully  well  acted.  One  great  line — the 
last.  "What's  the  use  of  gentility,  if  it  can't  stand 
fire!" 

Editor's  Note:     "Our  Modem  Pcpys"  is  the  one  dissenter 
niong  many  of  our  readers  who  have  seen  Mr.  Galsworthy's  play 
ill  London. 

Wednesday  Matinee.  The  Beggar's  Opera  again.  Young 
Mr.  Lovatt  Eraser's  scenery  most  remarkable  in  years. 
(Believed  this  even  before  tea-ing  with  him.)  This  run 
will  likely  equal  that  of  Lincoln.  In  1728  the  town 
quoted,  "This  is  making  Gay  rich  and  Rich  gay." 
Already  the  prices  have  been  raised.. 

Wednesday.  Criterion.  Lord  Richard  in  the  Pantry 
with  Mr.  Cyril  Maude.  Strangest  theater  in  London; — 
its  top  is  the  bottom  of  the  Criterion  Restaurant. 
(What  about  fire?)  The  play?  Its  top  is  the  bottom 
of  the  plays  in  England.  Nor  can  the  star  blame  the 
dramatists.  He  has  chosen  something  entirely  un- 
worthy of  him  and  of  his  audience. 

Thursday  Matinee.  Strand.  Arthur  Bourchier  and 
Miss  Kyrle  Bellew  in  a  contraption.  At  the  Villa  Rose. 
And  the  villain  rose  smiling  and  hissing  each  time  until 
Act  IV  when  Hanaud,  the  marvelous  "deteckative" 
rose  in  his  form  and  saved  +,he  blond  from  the  vitriol 
throwers. 

Thursday.  Alhambra.  Johnny  Jones.  A  monstros- 
ity in  nine  scenes.  No  relief!  Gone  are  the  promenoir 
admissions  with  the  Ijcautiful  promenade  courtesies! 
Gone  the  latticed  buffets  at  the  ends  of  the  balcony! 


Gone  the  long-distance  thrill  in  watching  the  rencon- 
tres] Gone  the  dazzling  spectacle  of  the  evening  with 
the  best  trained  dancing  groups  in  Europe.  Gone! 
Gone! 

Friday.  Ambassador's.  The  Grain  of  Mustard  Seed, 
by  H.  M.  Harwood.  The  newest,  most  novel,  thought- 
ful drama  in  London.  Technically,  years  ahead  of  the 
The  Skin  Game.  Realistic  expose  of  British  political 
games,  and  a  vivid  picture  of  after-war  results  on  wo- 
men— the  younger  and  most  impressionable,  the  more 
startling. 

Saturday  Matinee.  Playhouse.  Mr.  Pirn  Passes  By. 
Economy  in  the  theater — of  cast,  settings,  situations, 
ideas — covered  by  mastery  of  writing  and  acting.  This 
reminds  me  of  Hankin's  drama — it  makes  conversation, 
holds  one  through  a  performance,  but  induces  no  more 
cerebration  than  the  most  ordinary  cinema.  Of  course — 
Miss  Irene  Vanbrugh  can  act.  (But  so  can  most  British 
stage  people.) 

Saturday.  Comedy.  The  "Ruined" Lady.  The  quo- 
tation marks  save  the  play  for  England.  Miss  Rosa 
Lynd  (why  such  a  name?)  in  a  worthy  success  of  Miss 
Grace  George's  New  York  failure,  after  having  failed  in 
Why  Marry?  the  American  success.  You  have  heard 
that  Britishers  cannot  appreciate  American  life  and 
humor?  Perhaps  you're  right— this  comedy  deals  with 
Long  Island. 

Monday  Matinee.  St.  Martin's.  The  Cherry  Orchard 
by  Tcheckoff  (or  your  own  spelling,  as  preferred).  The 
Art  Theater.  Fifth  production.  (It  should  be  the  last.) 
A  play  with  no  essence  of  reality,  life  or  drama  in  scenery 
which  children  would  repudiate,  with  a  professional 
cast  all  behaving  exactly  alike,  supervised  by  a  director 
who  seems  to  know  nothing  of  either  antiquated  exag- 
gerated or  modern  restrained  acting.  How  I  longed  for 
some  enthusiastic  puffers  of  this  play  who  have  never 
seen  a  single  scene  produced  by  Occidentals! 

Monday.  Royalty.  My  Lady's  Dress  by  E.  Knob- 
lock.  Remarkably  well  presented  series  of  short  scenes. 
Mr.  Dennis  Eadie  and  Miss  Gladys  Cooper  remarkably 
versatile  in  their  convincing  roles.  Best  of  all  the 
comic  Dutch  lace  and  the  pathetic  Whitechapel  rose. 
Little  Theatres  should  consider  this  play.  Having  been 
so  agreeably  entertained  by  the  weaving  together  of  these 
scenes  I  am  almost  ready — but  not  quite — to  forget 
this  dramatist's  Tigerl  Tigerl 

Thursday.  Edinburgh  Empire.  One  of  the  most  re- 
markable audiences  in  the  world.  London  fog  is  nothing 
to  Scotch  smoke.    Through  the  pray  clouds  I  secured 
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a  few  long-distance  glimpses  of  the  stage.  A  mediocre 
American  quartette.  A  fat  Irish  tenor — no  wonder 
that  country  fights!  The  last  time  I  did  the  'alls  I 
heard  ventriloquists  everywhere.  There  is  a  great 
change.     Now  I  see  only  cyclists. 

Monday.  Liverpool  Playhouse.  Birmingham  Rep- 
ertory Company  in  Abraham  Lincoln.  Mr.  Drinkwater 
should  be  grateful  to  New  York  for  showing  him  how 
his  play  can  be  produced.  Soldier  from  Ft.  Sumpter 
arrives  in  khaki  (1861)!  The  Cabinet  sits  around  a 
table  three  feet  in  diameter!  Seward  at  times  like  a 
whipped  schoolboy!  Lincoln's  secretary,  Hays,  called 
Slaney!  Acting  over-refined,  rather  than  strong.  Early 
morning  coffee  in  Grant's  headquarters  served  in  tiny 
after-dinner  cups!  Booth  did  not  jump  from  box  to 
stage,  crying  "Sic  semper  tyrannis,"  but  went  off 
through  lobby,  where  a  hundred  could  have  seized  him! 
But  the  audience  was  deeply  impressed. 

Tuesday.  Liverpool  Empire.  Another  variety  enter- 
tainment, providing  everything  except  the  variety. 

Wednesday.  Chester.  Variety  bill.  As  the  towns 
decrease  in  size  the  bills  increase  in  vulgarity  and  sug- 
gestiveness. 

Friday.  Stratford-on-Avon.  Memorial  Theater. 
The  New  Shakespeare  Company.  Henry  V.  The  gen- 
eral fault  of  the  company  seems  to  be  uncertainty  in  the 
lines.  Picturesquely  presented  rhetorical  scenes.  The 
comedy  a  welcome  relief,  especially  that  of  Fluellen. 
Mr.  Murray  Carrington  looks  every  inch  the  King. 
Settings  of  hangings  and  tapestries  beautiful. 

Saturday.  Hamlet.  No  one  can  fail  in  this  play, 
but  one  may  do  some  risky  things.  Here  no  ghost  was 
shown  in  any  scene,  except  that  in  which  he  charges  his 
son.  Even  in  his  mother's  closet,  Hamlet  talked  to 
thin  air.  This  desire  to  make  the  spirit  a  spirit  is  com- 
mendable, but  is  hardly  Shakespeare.  Certainly  if  he 
appears  in  one  scene,  he  must  appear  in  all.  This 
Prince  was  far  from  melancholy;  he  pranced  about,  sat 
cross-legged  on  a  table,  threw  one  leg  over  the  arm  of 
the  throne;  but  he  was  handsome  and  fenced  well. 

Monday.  Twelfth  Night.  I  wonder  why  the  leading 
man  should  play  Orsino;  he's  such  a  love-sick  calf.  Per- 
haps because  of  the  beautiful  clothes.  Aside  from  the 
fact  that  the  conception  of  Maria  is  all  wrong,  and  the 
drinking  scene  used  all  the  bad  business  ever  devised — 
from  trying  to  light  candles  to  going  to  sleep  on  the 
floor — this  production  is  interesting. 

Wednesday  Matinee.  Macbeth.  (The  most  pictur- 
esque stage  sets  so  far.)  Saw  Ben*  Greet  wince  at  several 
things.  Mr.  Sothern  and  Miss  Marlowe  were  in  the 
audience,  but  he  is  a  Britisher  and  a  good  actor  and  can 
hold  his  face,  and  she  wore  a  veil.  The  murder  of 
Banquo  had  better  be  left  to  imagination  than  acted, 
as  here,  in  hugger-mugger  fashion,  before  a  tree  drop. 

Wednesday.  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew.  A  series  of 
the  most  beautiful  Italian  pictures.  Shakespeare  wrote 
an  effective  theatrical  climax  to  this  farce  when  he  had 
Katherine  tell  her  companion  brides  "And  place  your 


hands  below  your  husband's  foot."  This  production 
omits  all  that.  (Query.  Fear  of  the  suffragists,  or 
mistaken  courtesy?) 

Thursday  Matinee.  Cym.beline.  "Why  do  producers 
do  this  play?"  I  asked  the  director.  "For  the  part  of 
Cymbeline,"he  explained.  Then  I  still  maintain  it  may 
just  as  well  be  shelved.  Such  an  incongruous  conglom- 
eration can  do  no  credit  to  Shakespeare's  fame  now,  nor 
spread  enthusiasm  for  his  greatness.  We  may  as  well  ad- 
mit the  fact;  these  so-called  "tragi-comedies"  with  their  J 
forcibly  wrenched  plots  do  not  hold  modern  audiences-.    " 

Thursday.  As  You  Like  It.  "Actors  and  actresses 
who  are  old  enough  to  know  how  to  act  Shakespeare, 
are  then  too  old  to  delineate  some  of  his  characters." 
Usually  applied  to  such  tragedies  as  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
this  criticism  is  equally  applicable  to  this  play.  Charm- 
ing in  spots.  The  stage  picture  was  like  a  delicate 
Dulac  drawing  crystallized  into  temporary  materializa- 
tion to  melt  away  again  at  Rosalind's  epilogue. 

Friday.  Macbeth.  Too  much  light  in  dagger  scene. 
True,  Scotland  has  only  semi-dark  nights,  but  the  scene 
requires  darkness;  the  dramatist  puts  it  in  the  lines. 
Having  Banquo's  ghost  appear  first  in  empty  seat,  then 
behind  throne  is  startling  mystery,  but  defeats  its  pur- 
pose, as  the  audience  deserted  the  tense  situation  to 
puzzle  out  the  method.  The  athletic  play  par  excel- 
lence. In  their  last  struggle  Macbeth  and  Macduff 
mount  castle  steps  and  suddenly  both  plunge  down  to 
the  mattress  behind  the  wall! 

Saturday.  Much  Ado  About  Nothing.  Let  one  gloss 
over  the  romantic  demand  of  Hero's  unknown  sister's 
appearance  to  marry  Claudia,  and  one  must  admit  that 
this  is  one  of  the  most  charming  comedies  ever  written. 
Could  anything  be  more  alluring  than  the  stage  pictures 
of  Italy  at  that  period?  This  theater  has  an  enormous 
number  of  costumes,  greatly  increased  last  year  by 
donations  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sothern. 

Monday.  The  Merchant  of  Venice.  Most  commend- 
able from  most  viewpoints.  Scenery  which  really  sug- 
gested a  real  Venice.  A  Launcelot  Gobbo  blissfully  un- 
conscious of  making  points  before  the  audience.  No 
interpolated  scenes — as  the  usual  act-ending  of  Shy- 
lock's  coming  back  to  his  house  after  Jessica's  flight. 
A  strangely  arranged  and  costumed  Court  of  Venice. 
But  a  Portia  who  recited  the  "quality  of  mercy"  speech 
as  though  she  were  speaking  it  for  the  first  time,  and 
sincerely  meant  it. 

Tuesday.  Bath.  Carminetta.  Musical  comedy — 
neither  comedy  nor  musical.  The  kind  of  spectacle 
which  explains  the  hard  eye  and  the  set  teeth  when  a 
British  actor  speaks  of  "the  provinces." 

Friday.  Plymouth.  The  Boy  based  on  Pinero's  The 
Magistrate.  Better  than  a  Puritan  Plymouth  Pilgrim 
Tercentenarj^  Celebration.  Theater  exterior  Uke  a 
Greek  temple.  Open  52  weeks  a  year.  Why  can't 
American  musical  comedy  leading  ladies  and  ingenues 
be  as  youthful,  graceful,  and  blond  as  English  ones? 
Monday.     London.     Queen's.     The  Young  Person  in 
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Pink.  Well  balanced  cast  in  interesting  farce-comedy 
based  on  amnesia.  Story  slight,  but  characterization 
above  reproach.  Miss  Joyce  Carey  as  the  red-nosed 
park  balloon  woman,  and  Miss  Sydney  Fairbrother 
trying  to  act  like  the  widow  of  a  clergyman  would 
almost  feature  a  usual  theatrical  season.  They  are  in 
the  same  class  with  Miss  Beryl  Mercer. 

Tuesday.  Globe.  French  Leave.  A  new  author's 
very  successful  light  comedy  of  war-time  France.  In 
all  the  merited  praise  about  this  play  I  have  not  seen 
a  single  reference  to  the  fact  that  it  is  patently  an 
amplification  and  adaptation  of  a  one  act  comedy  by 
Pierre  Webber  published  in  Lectures  pour  Tous  some 
time  in  the  winter  of  1916.  The  French  title  has  the 
advantage  of  a  good  pun,  Un  Baiser  sur  le  Front.  I 
hope  when  it  is  done  over  here  the  cast  will  act  as  well 
as  the  British  one. 

Wednesday  Matinee.  Drury  Lane.  The  Garden  of 
Allah.  One  cute  baby  camel,  a  small  menagerie,  little 
acting,  few  lines,  loads  of  sand,  much  scenery,  dull 
situations,  uninteresting  material,  surrounded  by  the 
most  magnificent  audience  of  vacuous  mediocrities  in 
the  entire  British  empire. 

Wednesday.  Covent  Garden  Opera.  Orphee.  A 
small  cast  projecting  Gluck's  old-time  and  old-world 
melodies  into  the  hungry  ears  of  thousands  made  weary 
by  the  bustle  and  fret  of  everyday  grinds.  Where  else 
can  one  find  any  opera  containing  so  much  pure  music 


and  so  small  a  cast?  The  Royal  Opera  should  engage 
some  young  enthusiast  with  new  ideas  as  its  scenic 
director. 

Thursday  Matinee.  Palace.  The  Whirligig.  France 
still  produces  great  pantomimists,  so  two  acrobatic 
clowns  create  the  sensation  of  this  "show."  How  I 
wish  these  London  producers  could  take  a  look  at  the 
Greenwich  Village  Follies,  or  even  the  Ziegfeld  con- 
coctions! Perhaps  they  know  what  they  want  to  do, 
but  they  certainly  do  not  know  how  to  do  it.  Only 
one  other  thing  can  be  more  stupid  than  an  English 
review: — a  French  one. 

Thursday.  Covent  Garden.  A  dull  long-drawn  one 
act,  dealing  with  love  in  a  clock-maker's  shop,  entitled 
L'  Heure  Espagnol.  Also  Le  Astuzie  Feminile  with  "The 
Russian  Ballet."  As  "the"  Russian  Ballet  is  also  in 
France,  and  at  two  other  London  houses,  one  may 
wonder  about  the  "the."  I  suspect  the  dancers'  real 
names  are  as  familiar  as  Morgan  and  Clancey.  Strenu- 
ous Slavic  gyrations,  barbarously  costumed,  entirely  out 
of  place  in  an  Italian  comedy,  rendering  quite  unin- 
telligible an  iminvolved  and  unfamiliar  story. 

Friday  (last  night  abroad).  Queen's  Hall  Promenade 
Concert.  Thank  the  gods  for  Mozart,  Bach  and 
Beethoven!  A  group  of  nearly  one  himdred  persons 
who  can  play.  No  German  bierhall  concert  ever  sur- 
passed this.  The  French  horn  trio  was  like  vocal 
velvet. 

And  so  to  bed. 


"The  Gift  of  Speech" 

Produced  at  Alpine,  Montana,  under  the  Direction  of  Cora  Mel  Patten 


APAGEAXT  entitled  The  Gift  of  Speech  was  given  by  The 
Camp  School  at  Alpine,  Montana,  on  the  evening  of 
August  7.  This  training  school  for  teachers  is  located  forty 
miles  from  the  railroad.  The  pageant  was  written  by  the  stu- 
dents and  every  member  of  the  school  participated  in  the  per- 
formance. The  Better  Speech  Campaign  was  ushered  in  July 
20  when  a  Herald  at  5  a.  m.  visited  every  tent  and  cabin  announc- 
ing the  beginning  of  the  Speech  Campaign.  She  was  followed 
by  a  chorus  of  eight  voices  that  sang  Better  Speech  Songs.  The 
pageant  was  planned,  written,  rehearsed  and  produced  within 
twelve  days  and  without  taking  any  time  from  the  regular  school 
work. 

In  addition  to  the  pageant  more  than  a  dozen  songs  were 
written  and  very  telling  slogans  and  posters  developed.  The  cos- 
tumes were  simple  but  beautiful  in  line  and  color.  They  were 
made  by  the  students.  The  decorations  for  costumes  consisted 
of  flowers,  foliage,  gras.ses  and  fruits  from  the  m.ountains.  The 
setting  provided  by  nature  was  magnificent.  A  grassy  stage  with 
a  placid  lake  as  a  background  and  beyond  that  the  huge  Bear- 
tooth  Mountains  which  gave  wonderful  vocal  effects  to  both 
speech  and  song. 

After  the  Herald's  visit  and  the  opening  song,  the  members 
of  the  cast  went  to  their  assigned  places,  down  the  embankment 
back  of  the  stage' where  they  were  entirely  hidden  from  view. 
The  entrances  were  thus  always  seemingly  from  the  lake.  The 
only  available  music  was  an  organ  and  a  ukulele.     The  organ 


was  discarded,  and  all  incidental  music  furnished  by  a  moun- 
tain nymph  clad  in  tan  and  green,  seated  in  the  great  root  of  an 
old  tree.  She  played  the  ukulele  while  the  Beartooth  Nymphs 
hummed  the  airs  of  famous  compositions  as  a  setting  for  the 
action.  The  performance  included  a  prologue  and  an  epilogue 
introducing  the  Beartooth  Nymphs;  The  Spirit  of  the  Lake 
and  her  maidens;  The  God  of  the  Mountains  and  his  attend- 
ants; The  Child  of  the  Spoken  Word;  Columbia  and  her 
adopted  children;  Montana  and  her  young  daughters  of  Joy; 
and  the  Golden  Word  of  Unity!  The  pageant  proper  consisted 
of  three  episodes  dealing  with  school  life  and  experience. 

The  most  dramatic  moment  was  when  Bad  English  was 
routed,  thrown  into  a  boat,  burned  in  effigy  and  the  boat  left  to 
sink.  The  most  thrilling  and  beautiful  situation  was  the  coming 
of  the  Golden  Word  of  Unity,  a  stately  figure  in  white  and  gold 
standing  erect  with  outstretched  arms,  in  a  white  boat  brought 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake.  She  was  led  onto  the  stage 
by  Columbia  and  Montana. 

The  Daughters  of  Joy  glided  in,  knelt  before  her  throne,  and 
gave  the  dance  of  triumph,  the  entire  cast  joined  in  the  closing 
song.  The  Gift  of  Speech,  and  the  Recessional  closed  an  e^e- 
ning  of  story,  song,  pantomime  and  dance,  all  exemplifying 
the  worth,  the  power,  and  the  beauty  of  Good  English. 

Many  guests  from  a  distance  witnessed  this  performance, 
some  motoring  more  than  a  hundred  miles  over  difficult  moun- 
tain roads. 
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The  Fiftieth  Anniversary  Pageant 


Pennsylvania  College  for  Women 
By  Mrs.  A.  Starr  Best 


THE  artistic  success  of  any  pageant  can  be  gauged  by  the 
aftermath  in  one's  mental  /ision  of  colorful  scene  and 
impressive  picture.  Judged  by  this  standard,  the  pageant  last 
June  at  the  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women  was  remarkably 
successful.  All  these  months  after  the  mere  thought  of  the  pa- 
geant brings  vividly  and  rapidly  before  my  eyes  one  glorious 
picture  after  another,  full  of  throbbing  action  and  message.  Up 
across  the  rolling  sward  even  now  I  can  see  come  the  green  waves 
of  the  Red  Sea  with  their  silver  crests  billowing  as  they  swept 
down  on  the  Egyptian  Army,  and  swallowed  it  up  in  all  its  glory, 
while  the  triumphant  Israelites  passed  safely  over.  Or  again 
The  Pour  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse  with  their  horrid,  grin- 
ning, scowling  masks,  dashed  down  from  the  four  corners  and 
trampled  upon  the  happy  people  playing  amidst  the  national 
prosperity. 

Tiglath  Pileser,  Cleopatra,  Alexander  and  Caesar  in  all  the 
wonder  of  their  Oriental  splendor  crossed  the  mental  picture  in 
magniflcenee  of  color.  Most  unforgettable  of  all  perhaps,  be- 
cause so  unusual,  was  the  striking  reproduction  in  minutest 
detail  of  bas-relief ,  of  the  wonderful  Geneva  monument  involving 
over  forty-flve  pieces  of  human  statuary.  The  triumphal  pro- 
cession of  Aurelian  bringing  treasures  in  overwhelming  magni- 
tude, royal  prisoners  and  even  the  yoke  of  beautiful  white  oxen, 
was  an  ambitious  undertaking  magnificently  executed. 

In  color,  design  and  materials,  the  costumes  and  properties 
were  unequalled,  excellent  in  detail  and  yet  of  bold  achievement 
in  design.  They  were  the  work  of  Mr.  J.  Woodman  Thompson. 
The  pageant  was  written  by  Miss  Mary  Brownson  and  Miss 
Vanda  Kerst,  both  of  the  college,  in  honor  of  the  celebration, 
and  was  directed  by  Miss  Kerst.  The  title  tells  admirably  the 
story  of  the  pageant — "Victory  Through  Conquest."  The 
theme  and  working  out  of  the  pageant  were  unusually  ambitious 
and  elaborate  involving  unbelievable  labor  and  skiO;  and  they 
were  accomplished  so  successfully  as  to  leave  a  deep  impression 
upon  two  huge  audiences,  and  stamp  a  never-to-be-forgotten 
picture  on  their  minds. 

Ideally  located,  the  campus  grounds  enclosed  a  wonderful 
stage.  A  steep  slope  upward  made  a  natural  audience  hall 
facing  a  huge  stage,  opening  out  from  a  forest  glade  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ravine.  The  stage  and  background  were  covered  with 
rhododendron  and  set  simply  with  a  large  white  altar. 

The  presentation  of  the  subject-matter  shows  the  struggles  of 
the  hum'an  race  to  catch  a  vision  of  the  divine  plan  for  its  effort 
and  achievement,  and,  in  spite  of  repeated  failure,  to  carry  on 
the  work  to  final  and  entire  realization.  The  scope  of  the 
pageant  was  of  such  magnitude  as  to  show  this  long-continued 
and  intense  struggle  through  the  ages,  dividing  naturally  into 
the  ancient  world  the  medieval,  the  renaissance,  and  the  present. 

Out  of  a  dancing,  rhythmically-mcving  group  of  storm  clouds 
in  grays,  lavender,  purple  and  black,  emerged  Conquest  in  a 
flaming  robe  of  red  and  black  velvet  chased  with  gold,  and 
heavily  armed,  declaring  that  Victory  comes  through  her  alone. 


In  the  midst  of  this  boast  Prophecy,  a  mystic,  heavily-veiled 
figure  in  filmy  gray  foretells  the  restless  shifting  of  the  future, 
and  Conquest,  mounting  her  throne,  summons  the  ages  to  prove 
her  power.  Supported  by  Mars,  in  glowing  colors,  Conquest 
triumphs  over  the  struggles  of  the  past. 

The  rippling  green,  silver-crested  waves  of  the  Red  Sea  wave 
and  beckon  to  the  oncoming  columns  of  the  Hebrews.  Miriam 
and  Moses  sing  the  Song  of  Deliverance,  and  the  parting  waves 
recede  while  the  Israelites  pass  through,  rushing  back  in  swelling 
volume  to  overwhelm  the  hordes  of  the  Egyptians.  And  so  on 
through  tha  Ancient  World,  each  great  ruler  advances  and  lays 
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his  tribute  on  the  altar,  testifying  to  the  potency  of  Conquest. 

Into  this  colorful  scene  of  strength  and  passion  comes  the 
gorgeous  figure  of  the  Renaissance,  marshalling  in  the  forces 
of  the  Reformation — the  growth  and  development  of  the  New 
World,  and  the  founding  of  America.  Even  the  gay  court  of 
Louis  at  Versailles,  and  the  later  cruelties  of  Napoleon  are 
enacted  at  Conquest's  behest,  until,  at  last,  the  fourth  episode 
gives  us  the  world  of  today,  taking  up  in  great  elaboration  the 
outbreak  and  progress  of  the  war,  showing  the  craving  of  the 
world  for  liberty  and,  finally,  the  triumphant  approach  of  Vic- 
tory in  shining  white  and  gold.  She  overwhelms  Conquest  and 
loads  her  with  dragging  chains;  but,  nothing  daunted.  Conquest 
•makes  the  boast  that  her  strength  wiU  again  pro\e  triumphant. 
Shocked  and  discouraged,  the  people  of  the  earth  droop  before 
this  threat  until,  guided  by  Prophecy,  the  girlish  figure  of  Love, 
attended  by  Faith  and  Hope,  approaches  and  dominates  the 
scene.  Conquest  quails,  and  slowly  withdraws,  leaving  the  happy 
peoples  of  the  earth,  led  by  Prophecy  and  Love,  to  achieve  Vic- 
tory through  Service. 

The  glowing  lines  of  the  pageant  were  set  to  music  of  beauty 
and  strength  by  the  Music  Department  of  the  College,  and  were 
interpreted  by  soloists  of  power  and  note,  supplemented  by  large 
men's  choruses. 

Fidelity  to  every  detail  and  the  determination  to  make 
beautiful  each  picture  give  the  entire  pageant  an  eloquent 
message.  Of  the  many  excellent  pageants  which  have  trailed 
their  way  before  my  vision,  none  has  shown  more  beauty  of 
thought  and  execution  in  subject-matter,  costumes  and  music 
than  "Victory  Through  Conquest." 


The  State  Fair  Theatre 

THE  County  Theatre  at  the  New  York  State  Fair,  Syracuse, 
SeptemV)er  1.5-18,  conducted  for  the  Fair  Commission  by 
Professor  A.  M.  Drummond,  head  of  the  department  of  public 
speaking  at  Cornell  University,  and  by  the  Cornell  Dramatic 
Club  of  which  he  has  been  for  ten  years  director,  was  a  very- 
successful  repetition  of  the  experiment  of  1919. 

Playing  in  a  "barn  theatre"  of  about  400  audience  capacity, 
the  "County  Theatre"  presented  its  plays  to  about  12,000  folk 
during  the  week,  and  was  obliged  to  turn  several  thousands  away . 
The  competition  of  a  Midway  and  other  attractions  seemed  no 
deterrent  to  constant  S.  R.  O.  audiences  of  the  most  substantial 
sort  of  country  people.  The  business  of  the  theatre  was  about 
double  that  of  the  previous  year.  Thirty  performances 
were  given  during  the  week,  the  largest  day's  job  being  four 
different  plays  for  a  total  of  seven  performances. 

Each  play  was  preceded  by  an  educational  movie  furnished  by 
the  New  York  Central  Railroad  Lines,  and  a  talk  by  the  director 
•  m  the  aims  of  the  theatre  at  the  Fair,  and  on  community 
dramatic  activity  in  general.  Frequent  short  "community 
sings"  were  conducted  by  Cass  W.  Whitney,  the  State  College 
of  Agriculture  lea<ler  in  community  singing. 

The  plays  given  were  Zona  Gale's  The  Neighbors,  Alice  Brown's 
Joint  Owners  in  Spain,  Harold  Brighouse's  Lonesomelike,  arid 
Richard  Harding  Davis's  Zone  Police,  All  took  well,  The  Neigh- 
bors, perhaps,  a  first  favorite. 

A  feature  of  the  theatre  was  an  extensive  exhibit  of  play  lists, 
catalogues,  magazines,  photographs,  programs,  books,  and  the 
like,  showing  the  variety  of  helps  available,  and  work  of  some 
organizations  in  amateur  dramatics  in  community  centers.  Of 
this  exhibit  the  Drama  League,  Community  Service,  Carolina 
Playmakers,  Cornell  Dramatic  Club,  and  the  personal  collec- 
tions of  the  director  furnished  the  backbone.  It  proved  conclu- 
sively the  need  of  a  much  more  extensive  exhibit.  Commercial 
publishers  cooperated  most  amiably.  The  booth  distributed 
some  8,000  pieces  of  literature  and  could  have  used  twice  that 
many  had  the  material  been  available. 

A  model  stage  with  illumined  setting,  attracted  considerable 
attention  in  the  exhibit. 


Prophecy 

A  concerted  drive  is  being  made  for  a  model  Community  Build- 
ing and  Theatre  at  the  Fair,  and  much  interest  in  the  project 
•has  been  aroused. 

A  campaign  to  help  countryside  folk  interested  in  dramatic 
work  will  be  pushed  by  the  Fair  Commission,  and  the  State 
College  during  the  year,  both  to  encourage  wider  use  of  dramatics 
for  community  recreation,  and  to  raise  the  quality  of  plays  al- 
ready used. 


Program  for  Community  Drama  Club  of 
Winnetka,  1920-1921 

OCTOBER— American   Plays. 

Little  Theaters  in  Little  Places. 

Reading — The    Man  from    Home,    Booth    Tarkington. 

Play — The  Groove,  George  Middleton. 
NOVEMBER— Spanish  Plays. 

The  one-act  play  in  Spain. 

Reading — The  Street  Singer,  Jose  Echegaray. 

Play — No  Smoking,   Bcnavente. 
DECEMBER— Christmas. 

The  Christmas  Spirit. 

Reading — Dickens'   Christmas  Carol. 

Play— Z)u«(  of  the  Road,  K.  S.  Goodman. 
JANUARY— Faerie  Plays. 

Reading — Land  of  Heart's  Desire,  Yeats. 

Play — A  Tune  of  a  Tune,  Totheroh. 
FEBRUARY— Patriotic  Plays. 

The  Pilgrim  Tercentenary. 

Community  Drama  and  the  Patriotic  Plav. 
MARCH— English  Plays. 

English  Dramatists. 

Reading — A  lice-Sit-by-the-Fire,  Barrie 

Play — The  Old  Lady  Shows  Her  Medals,  Barrie. 
APRIL — Miscell^ieous. 

Play — Honey,  Mary  MacMillan. 
MAY — (Left  open  for  suggestion  and  devekpment.)   • 
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Dolls' 


A  Christmas  Nonsense  Play 

By  Louise  Van  Voorhis  Armstrong 

Characters 


Mother 

Annie  f^ 

The  Little  Girl 

Genevieve,  the  Old  Doll 

The  Fashionable  Lady  Doll 

The  Marie  Antionette  Doll 


The  Harlequin  Doll 
The  Baby  Doll 
The  Peasant  Doll 
The  Soldier  Doll 
The  Japanese  Doll 


Scene      I.     The  Little  Girl's  home,  Christmas  Eve. 
Scene    IL     The  same.    Beside  the  Christmas  tree. 
Scene  IIL     The  same.    Christmas  morning. 


SCENE    I 

Just  before  the  curtain  rises  one  hears  in  the  distance  voices  sitiging 
"God  Rest  Ye,  Merry  Gentlemen,"  or  some  other  Chrisimas 
■  carol.  The  curtain  rises  disclosing  a  pleasant  room.  It  is 
evening  and  a  blue  light  is  seen  through  the  window.  Perhaps 
there  is  snow  falling.  To  the  left  is  a  couch  or  settee  with  a  rathet 
large  table  at  the  upper  end  of  it.  On  the  table  is  a  lamp  giving 
a  soft  light,  some  magazines,  a  couple  of  long  boxes  {the  right 
size  for  dolls  about  twenty  inches  long),  and  a  Japanese  doll  and 
a  Peasant  doll,  not  in  boxes.  To  the  right  is  a  fireplace  with  a 
cheery  fire.  An  arm  chair  is  in  front  of  the  fire-place  and  a 
wastebasket  stands  inconspicuously  in  the  corner  by  the  fireplace. 
Mother  is  sitting  on  the  couch  fluffing  up  the  curls  and  putting 
the  last  finishing  touches  to  the  bows  and  ruffles  of  the  Baby  doU: 
Mother  is  young  and  sweet  and  Iqvable,  just  the  kind  of  mother 
.'  a  little  girl  who  has  been  particular  about  selecting  her  parents 
•'  ought  to  have.  She  turns  towards  the  window,  smiling  as  the 
singers  of  the  Christmas  song  draw  nearer.  Annie  comes  in. 
She  is  a  very  responsible  maid,  -not  exactly  old,  but  she  looks  old, 
probably  because  she  takes  life  so  seriously.  She  has  a  news- 
paper in  her  hand  which  she  puts  on  the  table. 

Mother:  What  a  perfect  Christmas  Eve  it  is,  Annie !  Every- 
thing just  as  it  should  be! 

Annie  [A  little  pxizzled]:  I'm  glad  you're  pleased,  ma'am. 

Mother  :  What  I  mean,  Annie,  is  that  everything  is  so  Christ- 
mas-like, just  the  way  it  is  in  story  books:  mysterious  packages 
in  the  house,  and  outside,  everything  all  blue  and  white  and 
sleighbells,  and  even  those  poor  street  singers  add  a  touch  of 
atmosphere. 
[The   door-bell  rings.] 

Annie:  That's  probably  one  of  'em  wantin'  money,  ma'am. 

Mother  [Recalled  from  her  dreamy  moment]:    Well,  give  him  a 
dime,  Annie.    Thsre's  some  change  on  the  hall  table. 
[Annie  goes  out.     Mother  puts  the  Baby  doll  in  its  box  beside 

her  on  the  couch  and  ties  up  the  box  with  Christmas  ribbons. 

Annie  returns.    She  has  in  her  hand  a  box,  also  doll  size,  wrapped 

up  in  paper  and  tied  with  a  string.] 

Annie:  It  wasn't  the  musicians,  ma'am.  It  was  a  delivery 
boy  with  another  present  for  her.  Looks  like  it  was  another 
doll,  ma'am. 

Mother  [Taking  the  box  and  untying  the  strings]:  I  do  believe 
it  is.  That  makes  seven  new  ones.  Such  a  big  family  for  such 
a  little  girl !  [She  opens  the  box  and  takes  out  the  Harlequin  doll.] 
Oh,  isn't  he  gay? 

Annie:  He's  odd-like,  ain't  he? 

Little  Girl  [Voice  heard  outside]:  Mommy!  Mommy! 
I'm  ready! 


*This  play  is  fully  copyrighted  and  mayrboproduced  only  with  the  permission 
of  and  payment  of  royalty  to  Norman  Lee  Swartout,  Summit,  New  Jersey. 


[Mother  and  Annie  hastily  hide  the  doll  boxes  and  dolls  on  the 
table  under  the  newspaper.  The  Baby  doll  in  her  box  goes  under 
a  sofa  cushion.  The  Little  Girl  enters.  She  is  ready  for 
bed.  She  has  Genevieve,  the  old  doll,  clasped  in  her  arms 
and  in  her  hands  are  her  two  little  stockings.  She  puts  Gene- 
vieve down  toward  the  end  of  the  couch,  and  holds  up  the 
two  stockings  for  Mother  to  see.] 
Mother:  Two  stockings! 

Little  Girl:  Well,  Mommy,  I  thought  it  might  be  safer. 
Mother:  Well,    they   aren't   very   big    stockings.      I    don't 

believe  Santa  Claus  will  mind. 

Little  Girl:  Let's  hang  them  up  now.  Mommy. 

[She  hugs  Mother  in  excited  anticipation.     They  go  to  the  fire- 
place and  hang  up  the  stockings  gravely  and  loith  great  care. 
It  is  a  momentous  occasion.] 
Mother:  Now,   dearie,   mother  must   tuck  you  up  in  bed. 

And  soon  you'll  be  asleep,  and  then . 

Little  Girl:  Oh,  Mommy,  tell  me  one  story — one   Santa 

Claus  story — you  know  the  one! 

[Mother  can't  resist.      They  sit  down  in  the  arm  chair  by  the 
fire.] 
Mother:  Let  me  see — 

"  'Twas  the  night  before  Christmas  when  all  through  the  house 

Not  a  creature  was  stirring — " 

Little  Girl  [/(  is  so  exciting  she  just  has  to  break  in]:    Not 

even  a  mouse!" 
Mother: 

"The  stockings  were  hung  by  the  chimney  with  care 

In  hopes  that  Saint  Nicholas  soon  would  be  there. 

The  children  wore  nestled  all  snug  in  their  beds 

While  visions  of  sugar  plums  danced  in  their  heads. 

And  mamma  in  her  kerchief  and  I  in  my  cap. 

Had  just  settled  down  for  a  long  winter's  nap 

When  out  on  the  lawn  there  arose  such  a  clatter 

I  sprang  from  the  bed  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 

Away  to  the  window  I  flew  like  a  flash 

Tore  open  the  shutters  and  threw  up  the  sash. 

The  moon  on  the  breast  of  the  new-fallen  snow 

Gave  the  luster  of  mid-day  to  objects  below, 

When  what  to  my  wondering  eyes  should  appear 

But  a  miniature  sleigh  and  eight  tiny  reindeer 

With  a  little  old  driver  so  lively  and  quick — " 

Both:  "I  knew  in  a  moment  it  must  be  Saint  Nick!" 
Little   Girl:  Oh,   Mommy!   Mommy!   I   love  Christmas! 
Mother:  Oh,  you  do,  do  you!     Now  for  the  rest  of  the  story 

in   bed! 

Little  Girl:  Good-night,  Annie! 
Annie:  Good-night 

[Mother  and  the  Little  Girl  go  out.     Annie,  alone,  begins  to 
tidy  up  the  room.    Outside  the  singers  are  heard  again.    Annie 
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removes  the  tnagazines  from  the  table,   taking  them  out  of  the 

room.     She  returns   with  more   Christmas   bundles  and  takes 

the  lamp,  again  bringing  in  more  bundles  when  she  comes  back. 

She  places  these  and  the  other  boxes  and  dolls  on  the  couch  and 

has  just  finished   clearing   the   table   when   Mother   returns.] 

Mother:  Now  let  me  see.    The  doll-house  first,   I  believe, 
Annie. 
[While  Annie  is  getting  the  doll-house  Mother  fills  the  stockings 

with  some  of  the  things  from  the  smaller  packages.     Annie 

returns  with  the  doll-house,  which  she  puts  on  the  table.] 

Mother:  Now  the  little  tiee,  Annie. 
[Mother  opens  another  doll  box,  taking  out  the  Fashionable 

Lady  doll.      Annie   brings   a   little   Christmas   tree   which   she 

puts  on  the  table.    It  is  not  quite  so  high  as  the  doll-house — about 

as  high  as  the  larger  dolls  are  tall.] 

Mother  [Holding  up  the  Fashionable  Lady]:  Did  you  see 
this  doll,  Annie? 
Annie  [More  than  impressed.     The  Fashionable  Lady  doll's 

clothes  are  more  elegant  according  to  her  ideas  than  the  charming 

simplicity  of  Mother's  dress]:  Ain't  she  handsome  now! 

Mother:  See!  She  even  has  a  little  muff! 

Annie:  Oh,  ain't  it  swell,  ma'am!  I  never  seen  a  doll  more 
elegant  and  lich-like. 

Mother:  She's  very  stylish,  but  I  think  I  prefer  the  Marie 
Antoinette  doll.     [She  opens  the  box,  revealing  her.]     She  is  a 
work  of  art. 
IAn.nie  likes  Marie  Antoinette,  hut  not  so  much  as  she  does  the 

F.\shionable  Lady.] 

Annie:  Pretty,  ain't  she!  Just  like  a  lamp-shade.  Shall  I 
fix  the  tree,  ma'am? 

Mother:  Yes,  plea.se. 
[They  attach  the  electric  lights,  lighting  up  the  little  tree.    Mother 

gives  a  few  finishing  touches  to  the  tree,  and  then  begins  to  ar- 
range the  boxes  and  the  dolls  around  it.] 

Mother:  I  will  leave  the  Fashionable  Lady  and  Marie 
Antoinette  and  the  cunning  Baby  doll  in  their  boxes.  It's 
fun  to  have  some  boxes  to  open.  What  did  I  do  with  the  Baby 
doll?  Oh,  yes.  [She  takes  it  from  behind  the  cushion]  This  little 
•lapanese  doll  may  stand  right  here  and  the  little  Peasant  doll  may 
sit  down  next  to  her.  I  believe  the  Soldier  will  stand  up  here  by  the 
Christmas  tree.  Did  you  see  the  Soldier,  Annie?  Isn't  he  a 
dangerous  looking  oieature? 

Annie:  He's  all  of  that,  ma'am. 

Mother  [Picking  up  the  Harlequin]:  I  believe  I'll  put  this 
saucy  fellow  here.     [Placing  him  on  the  box  of  the  Baby  doll.] 
Don't   they  look  cunning  all   perched   around   the   Christmas 
tree!    Where's  that  wastebasket,  Annie? 
[Annie  places  it  near  the  table.      They  gather  up  the  superfluous 

papers  and  strings  and  cram  them  into  it.      In  straightening 

up  the  couch  Annie  discovers   Genevieve,    whom   she   picks 

up  in  evident  disgust.] 

A.nnie:  I  might  as  well  throw  this  old  doll  away,  hadn't  I, 
ma'am? 

Mother:  Oh,  Genevieve!  Poor,  old  Genevieve !  She  certain- 
ly is  dilapidated.  Still  I  scarcely  think  it  would  be  wise  to  throw 
her  away.    You  know  she's  veiy  fond  of  Genevieve. 

Annie:  But  surely  she  won't  be  wantin'  this  old  thing  with  all 
them  swell  new  dolls  on  the  table. 

Mother:  I'm  not  so  sure,  Annie.  I  doubt  if  we'd  better 
throw  her  away  just  yet. 

Annie:  But  now's  the  time,  ma'am,  when  she's  got  all  them 
other  ones  to  interest  her.  This  old  doll  ain't  fit  for  her  to  be 
«een  with.     It — it  ain't  got  no  style. 

Mother:  You're  right,  Annie.  Genevieve's  best  friend 
couldn't  dispute  the  fact  that  she  hasn't  any  style. 

Annie  [Getting  eloquent]:  What's  more,  ma'am,  it's  downright 
mortified  I  am  myself  about  the  old  thing.  When  I  take  her 
out,  not  one  step  do  we  go  without  "Genevieve."  I  hate  to 
complain,  ma'am,  but  it  ain't  hardly  right  to  expect  me  to  walk 


down  the  street  with  such  a  lookin'  object — and  sometimes  I 
even  have  to  carry  it  myself.  When  I  meet  my  friends,  how  are 
they  goin'  to  know  I'm  workin'  for  a  high-toned  family?  Now 
any  maid  would  be  proud  to  be  seen  with  one  of  them  new  dolls — • 
that  there  society  doll  or  the  lamp-shade  one. 

Mother:  I  didn't  know  you  felt  the  matter  so  keenly,  Annie. 
If  she  doesn't  care  about  the  old  doll  after  she  gets  the  new  ones, 
I  have  no  objection  to  throwing  it  away,  but  if  she  still  wants 
Genevieve,  I'm  afraid  you'll  have  to  become  reconciled  to  it. 
I'm  sure  you  wouldn't  wish  to  find  another  place  just  on  account 
of  a  little  matter  of  pride.  Well,  I  think  we  have  everything 
ready.  I  won't  need  you  any  more  tonight.  Better  get  to  bed 
early.  She'll  have  us  up  before  daylight. 
[She  goes  out.     Annie  is  rather  taken  aback.     She  wouldn't  leave 

for   the   world  and   Mother's   subtle   hint   worries   her.      She 

takes  it  out  on  Genevieve  whom  she  holds  at  arm's  length  in 

scorn.] 

Annie:  Pretty  lookin'  bird,  ain't  you?  And  now  you're 
gettin'  what  the  rest  of  us  gets  that's  had  our  day.  You  work 
hard  till  you  los6  your  good  looks  and  then  you  ain't  nothin' 
to  nobody.  In  with  the  rubbish — that's  where  them  that's 
had  their  day  belongs.  [She  crams  Genevieve  into  the  waste- 
basket.]  If  she  wants  you  again  tomorrow,  I  suppose  it's  out  you 
comes,  but  if  she  don't  want  you  it's  out  you  goes! 
[She  attends  to  the  fire,  turns  out  all  the  lights  except  those  of  the 

Christmas  tree,  and  goes  out.] 

SCENE  II 

[When  the  curtain  rises  it  discloses  to  the  audience  the  group 
of  Christmas  gifts  on  the  table  as  seen  through  a  magnifying  glass. 
Everything  is  just  as  Mother  arranged  it.  The  doll-house 
forms  the  back-ground  now.  Its  side  walls  form  the  hack  of  the 
scene.  The  Christmas  tree,  the  boxes  and  the  dolls  are  all  in  their 
relative  positions.  The  arrangement  in  fact  is  exactly  like  that 
of  the  objects  on  the  table,  so  that  the  audience  immediately 
realizes  what  it  is  seeing.  The  whole  stage  is  now  the  table  top. 
The  Christmas  tree  is  about  the  height  of  the  live  dolls.  Of 
course  the  live  dolls  must  he  perfectly  motionless  until  the  action 
of  the  scene  begins.  The  audience  is  allowed  to  look  at  the 
tableau  for  about  a  minute.  Then  from  some  place  of  conceal' 
ment  near  the  stage  emerges  Genevieve.  She  crawls 
up  over  the  foot-lights  onto  the  stage.  She  is  limp  and 
spineless,  but  nevertheless  her  motions  and  gestures  are  dramatic 
a — exaggeratedly  so.  Arrived  on  the  stage,  she  totters  aroun 
dolt  moment  and  looks  about  her  sadly.  She  stares  at  the  Peasant 
and  at  the  Japanese  doll  and  draws  back  a  little  as  she  glimpses 
the  Soldier.  At  last  she  sees  the  Harlequin,  who,  though  mo- 
tionless, seems  to  he  mocking  at  her.  This  is  too  much.  She 
leans  against  the  Fashionable  Lady  doll's  box  and  sobs.  The 
other  dolls  show  signs  of  interest — especially  the  Harlequin.] 
Harlequin:  Hey,  scarecrow!    What's  the  matter  with  you? 

[Genevieve  wipes  her  eyes  awkwardly  on  the  sleeve  of  her  one 
remaining  arm.] 
Genevieve  [Broken-hearted]:  This  is  the  first  time  in  months 

she  hasn't  taken  me  to  bed  with  her. 

[All  laugh — the  Soldier  very  grimly.] 

Harlequin:     You'd     better   get   back   in    the   wastebasket. 

That's  where  the  old  dolls  have  to  go  on  Christmas  Eve. 
Japanese:  Yes,  it's  our  turn  now. 
Soldier  [He  always  speaks  slowly  and  ponderously.     He  has 

no  sense  of  humor]:  1  think  you'd  better  go. 
Peasant:  Yes!  Go  away,  homely  old  thing! 

^_Qenevieve  [Becoming  belligerent]:  I  won't  go  away! 

Harlequin  [As  a  gay  fellow  who  has  seen  life,  he  always  avoids 

trouble]:   Aw,  come!     Get  back  in  the  wastebasket — that's  a 

good  girl. 

Genevieve:  I  won't!    I'm  still  her  doll  and  you  won't  be  till 

Christmas  morniny,  and  if  you're  going  to  take  her  love  away 

from  me,  I'm  going  to  have  a  look  at  you  first.    Where's  the  rest 

of  you?    Come  out  of  your  boxes! 
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[She  unlies  the  ribbons  and  opens  the  box  of  the  Baby  doll.     As 

the  cover  is  lifted  floods  of  incoherent  speech  come  from  within.] 

Baby:  I  want  to  get  out  of  this  stuffy  old  box!  I'm  almost 
smothered  and  it  was  all  dark  and' I  was  so  frightened  and  it 
was  such  a  long  time  till  morning  and  I'm  only  a  little  doll 
anyway  and  I  ought  to  be  — 

Harlequin:  Good  heavens!  Put  her  back  and  olose  the  lid! 
[But  it  is  too  late.     The  Baby  doll  is  out.] 

Baby:  — and  I  ought  to  be  treated  tenderly,  and  any  child 
ought  to  love  me  because  my  clothes  have  real  buttons  and 
button-holes! 

Peasant:  There!  There!  There! 
[Genevieve  is  already  untying  the  box  of  the  Fashionable  Lady 

doll] 

Harlequin:  Say,  why  not  leave  well  enough  alone?    You  saw 
what  happened  over  there. 
[The  Fashionable  Lady  doll's  box  is  opened.    She  comes  out  of  it 

with  the  dignity  that  becomes  a  doll  of  her  social  position.    Her  hat 

is  a  little  on  one  side.    She  looks  about  her  through  her  lorgnette. 

All  the  other  dolls  are  quite  impressed.     Genevieve  is  amazed 

at  seeing  such  a  personage.     She  looks  her  over  from  head  to 

foot.     The  Fashionable  Lady  does  not  yet  see  Genevieve.] 

Fashionable  Lady:  So  this  is  Christmas! 

Harlequin:  Not  quite  Christmas,  Madame,  but  very  neai'  it. 

Baby:  But  I  don't  have  to  go  back  in  that  horrid  old  box,  do 
I?    I'm  only  a  little  doll  and  I  ought  not  to  be  abused. 

Fashionable  Lady:  No  doll  ought  to  be  abused!  No  modern 
doll  would  tolerate  being  abused.  [She  sees  Genevieve).  Good 
gracious!    What  on  earth  are  you? 

Harlequin:  This  is  the  old  doll  of  the  Little  Girl  we  are 
going  to  belong  to. 

Fashionable  Lady:  Well,  I  must  say  the  future  doesn't 
look  very  encouraging  for  us. 

Harlequin:  Dear   Lady,   our   fate  is  on   the   knees  of   the 
children. 
[Genevieve  is  untying  the  box  of  the  Marie  Antoinette  doll.] 

Genevieve:  You  can  make  fun  of  me  if  you  like — but  I'm 
going  to  see  what  I  think  of  you  all  just  the  same  before  I  go. 
[She  opens  the  box.  Marie  Antoinette  is  dazdingly  beautiful. 

All  the  dolls  are  quite  overcome  with  admiration.     The  Harle- 
quin gallantly  kneels  before  her  as  she  steps  out  of  her  box. 

Genevieve  staggers  down  and  collapses  on  the  Baby  doH's  box.] 

Genevieve:  I'm  a  ruined  doll!    She'll  nevei  look  at  me  again! 

Fashionable  Lady  [To  Marie  Antoinette]:  Ah,  delighted! 

Baby:  Has  your  dress  got  real  buttons  and  button-holes? 

Peasant:  Madame  is  beautiful ! 

Soldier:  She  looks  very  expensive. 

Fashionable  Lady:  It's  pleasant,  I'm  sure  we  all  agree,  to 
have  this  little  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  each 
other. 

Marie  Antoinette:  I  must  confess  I've  had  some  anxious 
moments  wondering  in  what  sort  of  company  I  should  find 
myself.  You  see  I'm  really  a  very  exceptional  doll.  I  should 
find  it  hard  to  be  associated  with  common,  ordinary  dolls! 
However  in  my  darkest  hours  in  the  box,  I  cherished  the  hope 
that  I  might  find  myself  with  some  congenial  companion. 

Harlequin:  Dare  I  hope  to  be  included  among  the  favored? 
[Marie   Antoinette    bestows   upon   him   a   languishing  smile. 

Fashionable  Lady:  Yes,  indeed,  I  quite  understand.  I  too 
am  greatly  relieved  to  find  that  there  are  some  dolls  here  who 
approach  my  own  social  standards.  I  have  been  in  the  very 
center  of  the  store  window  for  weeks.  Thousands  of  people 
gathered  about  that  window  all  hours  of  the  day  and  evening. 
One  could  see  in  their  faces  their  boundless  admiration. 

Marie  Antoinette:  I  should  think  being  in  a  shop  window 
would  be  so  boring!  Now  I  myself  was  exhibited  at  an  art 
museum — there  were  several  of  us  representing  famous  queens 
in  history — all  very  delightful  dolls.  There  was  a  doll  represent- 
ing a  prince  too — fascinating  fellow!     [She_sighs.     Harlequin 


is  furious.]    Being  in  a  shop  window  must  make  one  feel  so  com- 
mercial ! 

Fashionable  Lady:  Not  at  all!  A  doll  placed  in  such  a 
position  becomes  a  moulder  of  public  opinion.  I  feel  that  the 
modem  doll  has  grave  responsibilities. 

Baby:  I  didn't  like  being  in  the  shop  window.  It  was  so  cold 
and  I  didn't  have  oji  any  clothes  but  shoes  and  stockings.  I 
was  glad  when  they  put  me  back  in  the  show-case. 

Harlequin:  Give  me  a  front  row  position  on  a  good  high 
shelf  as  the  real  place  to  see  life.  I  smiled  down  for  weeks  on 
the  crowd  of  Christmas  shoppers — and  the  things  I  heard — 
Lord!  I  wouldn't  have  missed  it  for  anything.  I  decided  to  pick 
out  a  likely  looking  purchaser,  so  one  day  when  a  good-looking 
young  man  came  along,  I  winked  at  him.  "You  know  me,  old 
scout,"  I  said.  I  didn't  think  he  heard  me,  but  ho  bought  me  any 
way.  It  gives  a  fellow  a  sort  of  satisfaction  to  be  bought  by  a  man. 

Marie  Antoinette:  I  rather  hoped  I  should  be  bought  by  a 
man,  but  I  wasn't.  A  very  beautiful  girl  bought  me.  She  kept 
me  for  a  while  because  I  matched  the  things  on  her  dressing 
table,  but  then  she  decided  to  give  me  to  the  Little  Girl  for 
Christmas.  Her  Pekinese  was  terribly  jealous  of  me.  I  think 
he  persuaded  her  to  give  me  up. 

Peasant:  I  was  on  the  shelf  the  longest  time!  I  was  afraid 
nobody  would  buy  me  at  all. 

Japanese:  I  was  afraid  I  might- be  left  over,  too.  There  were 
so  many  in  our  show-case  almost  exactly  like  me. 

Soldier:  They  stood  us  up  on  the  counter  to  guard  a  toy 
village.  When  people  came  past,  they  used  to  laugh — though 
I  declare  I  couldn't  see  anything  funny. 

Baby:  The  Little  Girl's  mother  bought  me  the  day  she  bought 
the  doll-house.  I  saw  her  buying  it  across  the  aisle,  and  I  did 
hope  she'd  buy  me.  I  always  wanted  to  be  in  a  family  where 
there  was  a  doll-house,  and  when  she  came  over  to  our  counter, 
I  looked  so  pathetic  she  just  couldn't  resist  me,  so  she  took  me 
home  and  made  all  my  clothes  herself — and  they  have  real 
buttons  and  button-holes! 
[Everybody  groans  at  the  "real  buttons  and  bvilon-holes."] 

Genevieve  [Who  has  been  listening  in  sullen  silence]:  Weil, 
you  needn't  think  you're  so  smart.  I  wouldn't  trade  places  with 
any  of  you.  The  Little  Girl  picked  me  out  herself.  I'll  never 
forget  it.  I  had  been  in  the  showcase  so  long  that  I  was  tired 
and  discouraged  because  nobody  had  bought  me.  So  many  peo- 
ple didn't  seem  to  want  an  old-fashioned  doll  stuffed  with 
saw-dust.  Then  one  day  I  saw  her  dear  little  face  pressed  against 
the  glass  and  my  heart  gave  a  big  jump.  I  smiled  at  her  my 
prettiest  [All  laugh.]  and  she  grabbed  her  mother's  hand  and  said 
something — I  couldn't  hear  what.  [All  the  dolls  are  very  much 
bored  with  Genevieve's  story.)  Then  her  mother  came  back 
and  bought  me  and  put  me  beside  the  Christmas  tree  last 
Christmas — and  the  Little  Girl  found  me  Christmas  mornings 
and  she's  loved  me  a  whole  year  and  taken  me  with  her  every- 
where, and  I've  been  the  happiest  doll  in  the  world — and  now — 
now  it's  all  over!     They  say  she  won't  want  me  any  more! 

Marie  Antoinette:  I  don't  know  that  we  are  particularly 
interested  in  all  this! 

Baby:  Aw,  I  sort  of  feel  sorry  for  the  poor  old  wreck! 

Harlequin:  Well,  of  course  nobody  looks  forward  to  being 
left  in  the  wastebasket,  but  what's  the  use  of  sobbing  around 
about  it?  Who  knows  but  by  next  Christmas  all  of  us  in  this 
gay  party  may  be  in  the  hands  of  the  junk-man? 

" one  thing  is  certain,  that  Life  flies. 

One  thing  is  certain  and  the  rest  is  lies, 
^Jlhe  doll  that  once  is  smashed  forever  dies!" 

Fashionable  Lady:  See  here,  young  man,  cynics  are  all  right 
to  furnish  entertainment  for  our  lighter  moods,  but  cynicism 
will  never  make  the  world  safe  for  dolls!  Now  as  a  modern, 
thinking  doll,  I  must  confess  that  after  seeing  the  deplorable 
condition  of  this  poor  creature,  I  have  grave  misgivings  as  to  our 
future.    Can  we  not,  as  dolls  who  have  risen  above  the  mere 
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»w-dust  stage  of  civilization,  make  some  concerted  effort — 

Genevieve   [Bursting  loith  indignation]:  "Modern,  thinking 
oUsl"    Modem  thinking  fiddlesticks!    Stuffed  with  air!    That's 

liat  you  are!  I'd  rather  be  stuffed  with  saw-dust  and  have  a 
heart!  [To  the  Fashionable  Lady.]  Who'd  want  to  cuddle 
^ou? 

Marie   Antoinette:  These   saw-dust   sentiments   are   very 
luch  out  of  place ! 

Fashionable  Lady:  The  modern  doll,  I  assure  you,  does  not 
attach  the  slightest  significance  to  being  cuddled!  Cuddled 
indeed ! 

Genevieve:  Well,  if  nobody  loves  you,  what  are  you  good  for? 
You  might  just  as  well  be  in  the  wastebasket ! 

Baby:  But  any  child  ought  to  love  a  doll  whose  clothes  have 
real  buttons  and  button-holes! 
[There  it  goes  again..  Everybody  (/roans.] 

Fashionable  Lady:  Your  point  of  view  seems  very  crude  to  a 
doll  who  has  been  in  a  window  display  admired  by  thousands! 
I  feel  that  the  modem  doll  should  insist  upon  being  treated  in  a 
dignified  and  respectful  manner. 

Mabie  Antoinette:  Oh,  what  can  yon  expect  from  such  a 
forlorn  old  thing?  She  couldn't  understand  our  attitude.  As  a 
doll  who  has  been  classified  as  a  work  of  art,  I  don't  propose  to 
be  treated  as  a  common  doll.  I  expect  to  be  very  much  in 
evidence  on  state  occasions  in  the  family,  and  I'm  sure  all  the 
grown-up  visitors  will  admire  me.  I'm  handsome  enough  for 
a  prize  at  a  bridge  paity! 

Genevieve:  But  dolls  aren't  supposed  to  be  for  state  occa- 
sions and  bridge  parties.    I  tell  you  a  doll's  place  is  in  the  home! 

Fashionable  Lady:  A  doll's  place  isn't  in  the  home  any 
more  than  it's  in  the  show-case  or  in  the  park  or  in  the  automo- 
bile. I,  for  one,  fully  expect  to  be  taken  out  with  the  family 
regularly  in  their  automobile.  If  they  don't  show  me  this  slight 
courtesy,  I  shall  be  highly  displeased. 

Marie  Antoinette:  Oh,  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  they  take  you 
occasionally.  Of  course  they'll  take  me  when  they're  going  to 
very  important  places. 

F.\shionable  Lady:  I  fail  to  see  why! 


Harlequin:  Well,  I've  been  planning  to  pull  a  few  wites 
myself  to  get  out  in  the  world  a  bit.  A  man's  got  to  keep  in 
touch  with  what's  going  on. 

Baby:  But  surely  they'll  take  me!  Nobody  would  be  mean 
enough  to  leave  me  home!  I'm  only  a  little  doll  and  I  won't 
take  up  much  room,  and  if  they  don't  take  me,  I'll  just  cry — 
and  cry — and  cry — .  [She  does,  at  the  top  of  her  voice.] 

Harlequin:  Stop!   Stop!   Stop! 

Fashionable  Lady:  They  certainly  won't  take  you  if  you 
don't  behave! 

Marie  Antoinette:  They  won't  take  you  anyway.  You're 
too  young! 

Genevieve:  They  won't  take  any  of  you. 

All:  Oh,  what  d  j  you  know  about  it?    Who's  talking  to  you? 

Fashionable  Lady:  Keep  still!    Nobody  asked  your  opinion ! 

Peasant:  I  want  to  go  too.  They  put  my  box  on  the  seat 
with  the  driver  when  the  motor  truck  delivered  me,  and  it  was  so 
exciting! 

Soldier:  I  should  think  they'd  take  me.  I  could  sit  with  the 
chauffeur. 

Marie  Antoinette:  They'll  never  take  either  of  you.  Were 
you  ever  in  an  art  exhibit?  Do  you  think  they'd  take  you  when 
they  could  take  me? 

Baby  [Bursting  out  again]:  I  think  it  would  be  just  cruel  not 
to  take  me! 

Harlequin:  If  you  howl  like  that,  they'll  put  you  back  in 
your  box!    You  certainly  can't  come  along  when  I  go  anyway! 

Fashionable  Lady  [To  Harlequin):  I  don't  see  that  you 
have  any  reason  to  think  you're  going. 

Marie  Antoinette:  He's  going  when  I  go — and  that's 
more  than  you  are ! 

Fashionable  Lady:  You're  not  going!  You  haven't  any  coat 
and  hat.  Do  you  think  they'd  take  you  out  in  an  automobile 
without  any  coat  and  hat? 

Marie  Antoinette:  I  don't  care  if  I  haven't  any  coat  and 
hat!  My  clothes  are  a  whole  lot  better  than  yours  are!  Old 
cat!  [She  knocks  the  Fashionable  Lady's  hat' even  more  to  one 
side  with  her  fan.] 


THE     D  H  A  M  A 


Fashionable  Lady:  Don't  you  dare  criticize  my  clothes, 
you  antique!    Of  course,  they'll  taka  me ! 

Baby:  Neither  of  you  has  real  buttons  and  button-holes! 
Japanese:  They  ought  to  take  all  of  us! 
Genevieve:  Well,  they  won't  take  any  of  you! 
All:  They  will  take  us!   .Of  course  they'll  take  us!    You're 
jealous!    What  do  you  know  about  it? 
Genevieve:  Well,  they  won't! 

Marie  Antoinette:  I  suppose  you're  judging  us  by  yourself! 
Genevieve:  Well,  they  won't  take  you! 
Fashionable  Lady:  Perhaps  you'll  tell  us  why,  you  bag  of 
sawdust,  you! 

Genevieve:  Because  they  haven't  any  automobile! 
[Consternation  on  the  part  of  all  the  dolls.] 

All:  No  automobile!     How  awful!     Oh,  dear!     Oh,  dear! 
Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a  thing !  They  must  be  just  a  common, 
ordinary  family!    They  haven't  any  automobile! 
Genevieve:  Serves  you  right! 

Fashionable  Lady:  To  think  that  I  should  have  to  live  with 
a  family  that  hasn't  any  automobile! 

Marie  Antoinette:  Oh,  dear!  Oh,  dear!  And  the  debu- 
tant who  bought  mo  had  a  Rolls-Royce  all  her  own!  She  used 
to  alternate  taking  ma  and  the  Pekinese  with  her  every  day. 
If  it  hadn't  been  for  that  hateful  Pekinese  she  would  never 
have  given  me  away ! 

Genevieve:  If  it's  any  consolation  to  you,  the  Little  Girl  has 
a  pony  and  cart. 
Marie  Antoinette  :  Think  of  a  pony-cart  after  a  Rolls-Royce ! 
Baby:  I  think  I'd  rather  like  a  pony-cart. 
Fashionable  Lady:  I  feel  that  a  pony-cart  is  hardly  in  keep- 
ing with  my  dignity.    I'd  almost  as  soon  belong  to  a  family  who 
kept  a  puppy! 

Genevieve:  They  did  have  a  puppy,  but  he  ran  away.  I 
think  they're  going  to  get  another  one! 

[Horror  descends  on  all  the  dolls.  This  is  worse  than  not  having 
an  automobile.  Makie  Antoinette /atnts  into  the  arms  of  the 
Soldier.] 

All:  A  puppy!  How  horrible!  How  dreadful!  Oh,  dear! 
Oh,  dear!    Nothing  could  be  worse  than  a  puppy! 

Baby:  [Throwing  herself  into  the  Harlequin's  arms]:  Oh, 
don't  let  the  puppy  get  me! 

Harlequin:  [Furiously  pushing  her  off]:  Cheer  up!  There 
isn't  any  puppy  yet ! 

Fashionable  Lady:  Something  has  got  to  be  done!  [She 
climbs  up  on  the  Baby  doll's  box.]  Fellow  dolls!  Fellow  dolls! 
[She  coughs  a  political  cough.  All  stop  and  stare  at  her.  She 
points  to  Genevieve.]  You  see  before  you  what  remains  of  a 
poor  unfortunate  d<jU  who  has  belonged — 

Genevieve^  I'm  not  a  poor  unfortunate  doll!  She's  loved 
me  for  a  whole  year!  She's  kissed  me  good-night  every  night! 
You're  show-case  dolls,  that's  what  you  are !  You  ought  to  go 
back  to  the  show-case.  Then  you  wouldn't  ba  taking  her  away 
from  me.  I'd  rather  have  her  go  on  loving  me  till  I  lose  all  my 
arms  and  legs  and  eyes  and  hair  and  every  pinch  of  sawdust  in 
me!     I  may  be  done  for  now,  but  I've  lived! 

All:  Aw,  get  back  in  the  waste-basket!  Nobody's  talking 
to  you !    Get  her  out  of  the  way !    Keep  still ! 

Fashionable  Lady:  Fellow  dolls!  [She  will  make  that  speech 
or  die  trying.  They  come  to  attention  again.]  As  enlightened, 
modern  dolls,  I  ask  you:  Are  we  going  ti  allow  ourselves  to  be 
worn  out  lik&.that  poor  sawdust  imbecile?  We  have  been  taken 
into  a  famiv,'\a«6'here  there  is  a  pony-cart  instead  of  an  automobije, 
where  there  is  even  the  possibility  of  a  puppy!  Wo  have  not 
been  consulted  in  these  matters  to  deeply  concerning  our  happi- 
ness. Is  this  right?  As  modern  dolls  should  we  submit  to  it? 
All:  No!  No! 

Fashionable  Lady:  Should  not  dolls  be  allowed  to  make 
rules  to  be  obeyed  by  the  children  who  own  them?  I  tell  you, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  rightful  position  of  the  modern  doll 
will  never  be  attained  until  dolls  have  a  right  to  vote!    Every 


self-respecting  doU  should  work  towards  this  great  and  glorious 

end!    I  piopose  as  our  slogan  "Votes  for  Dolls!" 

All  [Wild  with  enthusiasm]:  Votes  for  Dolls!  Votes  for  Dolls! 

Votes  for  Dolls !    Hurrah !    Votes  for  Dolls ! 

Peasant  [Suddenly  rushing  forward]:  Libert^!  Egalitfi!  Fra- 
ternity! 

Marie  Antoinette  [To  the  Fashion.\ble  Lady]:  You  know 

there's  something  about  that  doll  I  don't  like! 

[Enthusiasm  still  prevails.     "Votes  for  Dolls]"] 

Soldier  [He  has  been  thinking  deeply]:  I  believe  in  votes  for 

dolls,  but  I  don't  know  as  I  believe  in  votes  for  gur-rul  dolls! 
Fashionable  Lady:  What!  No  votes  for  girl  dolls?    Whoever 

heard  such  nonsense!    Who  made  this  speech  anyway  I'd  like  to 

know? 

Harlequin:  Aw,  let  'em  vote!     Let  'em  vote!     It  takes  that 

much  responsibility  off  our  shoulders. 

All  The  Girl  Dolls:  Votes  for  girl  dolls!     Votes  for  girl 

dolls! 

Harlequin    [To   Genevieve]:  Say,   old   girl,    you   certainly 

started  something! 

All:  Votes  for  Dolls!  Votes  for  Dolls! 

Genevieve:  I  never  heard  such  crazy  talk!     When  you've 

lived  an(l  suffered  like  I  have,  perhaps  you'll  get  some  sense  in 

your  heads.     I  hope  she  smashes  the  whole  bunch  of  you! 

[All  the  dolls  make  a  rush  for  Genevieve.] 

All:  Put  her  out!  Votes  for  Dolls!  Throw  her  out!  Push  her  off 

the  table !  Get  back  in  the  wastebasket !  We've  had  enough  of  you ! 
Genevieve:  I  won't!  I  won't! 
Little  Girl  [voice  heard  outside]:  Mommy!  Mommy! 

[All  the  dolls  swing  around  in  the  direction  of  the  voice  and  stand 
still  in  fantastic  attitudes.] 
Genevieve:  There!  Sha's  awake!     Get  back  in  your  bo.\es 

before  you  break  yourselves!    Do  you  think  I  want  her  Christ- 
mas   spoiled ! 

Fashionable  Lady:  Oh,  push  her  off  the  table!    There's  no 

place  beside  the  Christmas  tree  for  an  old  doll! 

[All  turn  on  Genevieve  again.] 
All:  Oh,  get  back  in  the  wastebasket!     Get  back  with  the 

rubbish  where  you  belong!     Push  her  off! 

Little  Girl  [Voice  again  heard]:  Mommy!  It's  Christmas! 

[All  the  dolls  stand  motionless  again  in  a  pose  of  horrified  surprise. 
Then  they  forget  Genevieve  and  make  a  wild  scramble  for  their 
places.  Everybody  goes  to  the  wrong  place  first.  They  tumble 
over  each  other  in  their  haste.  The  Baby  doll,  having  tried  the 
other  two  boxes,  plunges  into  her  own  head  first,  feet  waving, 
and  the  Harlequin  frantically  tries  to  close  the  lid.  The 
Fashionable  L,\dy  is  trying  to  close  her  box  but  she  has  care- 
lessly left  afoot  outside.  All  through  the  scrambling  Genevieve 
is  pushed  this  way  and  thai,  but  at  last  she  faces  the  audience^ 
Her  hour  has  come.  She  knows  it.] 
Genevieve:  I  know  I'm  homely,  but  I'm  still  her  doll! 

[Someone  gives  her  a  final  push  and  she  lurches  towards  the  front 
of  the  scene.] 

SCENE  III 

[The  curtain  rises  showing  the  room  exactly  as  Mother  and  Annie 
left  it.  The  fire  is  very  low.  The  light  in  the  window  is  becoming 
pink.  On  the  table  are  the  dolls,  doll-house  and  packages,  and  the. 
little  Christinas  tree,  still  lighted.  Genevieve  is  in  the  waste- 
basket. The  Little  Girl  enters.  She  stops  in  awe  for  a 
moment  and  then  dances  for  joy.] 
Little  Girl:  Oh,  Mommy! 

Mother  [Outside]:  Yes,  dear!    Merry  Christmas! 
Little  Girl:  Oh,  Mommy!  A  doll-house  and  a  Christmas 
tree  and  everything! 

[The  Little  Girl  goes  to  the  table.  She  picks  up  the  Harlequin 
and  sets  him  over  on  the  couch.  Then  she  opens  the  boxes,  and 
as  she  takes  out  each  doll  and  looks  at  it,  she  sets  it  over  on  the 
couch.] 

Little  Girl  [As  she  takes  the  Baby  doll  out  of  her  box]:  O 
isn't  she  a  sweet  Baby  doll!    [.4s  she  finds  Marie  Antoinette] 
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Oh,  how  "dorable!  [As  the  Fashionable  Lady  is  revealed] 
And  a  lady  doll!  [Just  then  she  sees  Genevieve  and  dropping 
the  Fashionable  Lady  she  grabs  Genevieve  out  of  the  waste- 
basket,  clasping  her  in  a  fond  embrace.]  Oh,  Genevieve!  Dear, 
dear  Genevieve!  I  was  so  lonesome  without  you  last  night! 
[She  sits  down  on  the  couch  with  her,  hugging  and  petting  her] 
Who  put  you  in  the  wastebasket,  Genevieve?  That  isn't  where 
you  belong! 

[A  sudden  thought  comes  to  her.  She  takes  off  Genevieve's 
forlorn  old  dress.  She  picks  up  the  Fashionable  Lady,  takes 
off  her  dress  and  hat  and  puts  them  on  Genevieve.  While 
this  is  going  on.  Mother  and  Annie  slip  into  the  room  and  peek 
over  to  watch  the  Little  Girl.  Mother  is  convulsed  and  Annie 
IS  horrified.  Annie  can  scarcely  be  restrained  from  rushing  to 
the  Fashionable  Lady's  rescue.  When  Genevieve  is  dressed 
and  the  Little  Girl  is  admiring  the  result.  Mother  speaks.] 
Mother:  Merry  Christmas,  darling! 
[The  Little  Girl  rushes  to  Mother  and  hugs  her.] 

Little   Girl:  Merry   Christmas,   Mommy.     And   Mommy, 

those  other  dolls'  clothes  fit  Genevieve,  and  Genevieve  is  going 

to  live  in  the  doll-house  and  the  other  dolls  can  come  to  see  her. 

[Annie  casfs  a  despairing  look  to  heaven.    The  Little  Girl  picks 

up  Genevieve  and  holds  her  up  for  Mother  to  ad7nire.] 

Little  Girl:  Look,  Mommy!  Isn't  Genevieve  darling? 


[Not^:  If  the  audience  likes  the  play  and  there  are  curtain  calls, 

they  may  b*  as  follows : 

First:  The  curtain  rises  showing  Mother,  Annie  and  the 
Little  Girl  just  as  in  the  last  tableau.    The  curtain  falls. 

Second:  Out  from  one  end  of  the  curtain  comes  the  Soldier 
Doll,  leading  Marie  Antoinette,  the  Peasan  t  and  the  Japanese,  who 
follow  him  across  the  stage.  From  the  back  of  the  hall  one  hears 
"Wait  for  me,  or  I'll  just  cry  and  cry  and  cry — "  The  Harle- 
quin and  the  Baby  doll  come  running  down  the  middle  aisle, 
rush  aciobs  the  foot-lights  and  join  the  procession  which  leaves 
at  the  other  end  ot  the  curtain. 

Third :  From  one  end  of  the  curtain  peers  an  anxious  face,  and 
from  the  other  end  appears  a  familiar,  grimy  face,  wreathed  in 
smiles — above  it  a  stylish  hat,  much  too  large.  Enter  from  op- 
posite sides  Genevieve  in  the  Fashionable  Lady's  dress  and  hat,  and 
t  he  Fashionable  Lady  in  doll  underclothes,  retaining  from  herform- 
<i  grandeur,  only  her  muff  and  lorgnette.  They  advance  towards 
i-ach  other — Genevieve  loping  along,  the  picture  of  happiness, 
and  the  Fashionable  Lady  stalking  along  in  outraged  dignity. 
They  meet  in  the  center  of  the  stage,  glare  at  each  other,  turn 
around,  and  go  out  the  same  way  they  came. 

If  this  program  of  curtain  calls  is  too  long,  omit  the  first  and 
^f'cond  and  have  only  the  third. 

NOTES   ON   PRODUCTION 

Scenery 
The  settings  for  Scenes  I  and  III  should  be  as  simple  as  possi- 
ble and  of  a  kind  which  would  not  necessitate  a  complete  change 
of  scene  for  Scene  II.  It  is  best  to  have  the  walls  of  the  room  a 
plain  color,  unomamented  by  any  panels  or  desigfn — the  kind  of 
thing  which  attracts  no  particular  attention  and  which  will 
make  just  as  good  a  background  for  the  live  dolls  in  Scene  II 
as  it  does  for  the  other  scenes.  In  the  original  production  of  the 
play  the  screens  forming  the  walls  of  the  room  were  black.  They 
were  relieved  only  by  the  fireplace,  which  was  gray  and  was  made 
entirely  separate  from  the  wall  scieens  so  that  it  could  be 
removed  rapidly  for  Scene  II  and  by  a  high  window  at  the  center 
back  through  which  one  saw  a  blue  drop  lighted  with  blue  and 
green  to  represent  the  evening  sky.  '  The  furniture  used  was 
Wright  yellow  painted  furniture  of  the  sun-parlor  type,  uphol- 
btered  in  bright  attractive  cretonne,  and  the  same  cretonne  was 
used  for  the  window  curtains.  The  effect  was  striking  and  very 
cheery  and  pleasant.  When  the  change  of  scene  was  made  for 
Scene  II,  all  that  had  to  removed  were  the  three  pieces  of  furni- 
ture and  the  wastebasket,  the  fire  place  and  the  center  back 


screen  in  which  the  window  was  placed.  The  side  walls  remained 
the  same  throughout  the  play.  The  large  Christmas  tree  and  the 
three  large  doll  boxes  were  placed  on  the  stage  and  the  scieen 
representing  the  side  wall  of  the  doll-house  was  put  into  the 
place  at  the  center  back  where  the  window  had  been,  and  all  was 
ready  for  Scene  II.  Any  plain  color,  dark  green  or  brown  for 
instance,  could  be  used  for  these  side  walls,  but  it  should  be  a 
dark  color  so  that  the  gay  costumes  of  the  dolls  in  Scene  II  will 
stand  out  well  against  it.  The  window  is  not  a  necessity,  though 
it  adds  to  the  effect.  A  stage  with  a  background  of  dark  curtains 
would  be  perfectly  satisfactory. 

In  the  oiiginal  production  the  doll-house,  which  was  brought 
on  in  Scene  I  and  sst  on  the  table,  was  made  out  of  a  large  paste 
board  carton,  such  as  may  be  procured  at  any  grocery  store  The 
sides  of  the  carton  may  be  painted  or  may  be  covered  with  paper 
of  any  desired  shade.  The  original  one  was  painted  a  light  tan 
and  had  four  windows  painted  on  its  side  wall  and  a  door  on 
its  fiont  wall.  Since  only  two  sides  showed,  the  other  two  were 
left  blank.  The  roof  was  made  of  a  folded  piece  of  corrugated 
boaid,  painted  red.  The  window  casings  were  green  and  white. 
The  wall  containing  the  windows  was  made  very  simple  so  that 
it  could  be  reproduced  very  easily  in  the  large  screen  for  Scene 
IL 

The  large  screen  representing  the  wall  of  the  doll-house  was 
a  rectangular  frame-work  with  two  uprights  bracing  it  and  it  was 
covered  with  tan  cambric  the  color  of  the  small  doU-houso  wall. 
The  windows  were  four  stretchers  (the  kind  used  by  artists  for 
their  canvas),  painted  green.  To  these  were  tacked  white  card- 
board cut  out  to  represent  the  window  sash.  Then  to  the  white 
card-board  was  pasted  silver  paper  to  represent  the  window 
glass.  The  complete  windows  were  then  nailed  to  the  uprights 
on  thf  screen  in  the  desired  position. 

The  Doll-Boxes 

The  large  boxes  for  the  live  dolls  were  constructed  of  light 
weight  wood  built  like  the  skeleton  of  the  box,  and  white 
cardbcard  tacked  to  the  skeleton  for  covering.  The  covers 
were  hinged  on  to  avoid  difficulty  in  opening.  The 
boxes  should  be  as  light  weight  as  possible  to  avoid  difficulty  in 
moving  them  when  the  scenes  are  shifted,  but  the  cover  of  one  of 
them  should  be  made  secure  enough  to  bear  the  weight  of  a  person 
sitting  on  it.  Inside  the  boxes  was  colored  tissue  paper,  rather 
crumpled  as  if  used  in  packing,  and  a  trimming  of  shelf  paper 
finished  the  edges. 

Costumes 

The  costumes  of  the  actual  dolls  and  the  live  dolls  must  of 
course  be  identical  so  far  as  possible,  and  the  figures  of  the  live 
dolls  may  be  made  to  seem  much  more  stiff  and  doll-like  by  wide 
buckram  belts  under  their  costumes.  The  actual  dolls  can 
usually  be  borrowed.  They  should  be  of  a  uniform  size  as  nearly 
as  possible,  though  a  little  variation  would  not  mattei.  The 
rather  old-fashioned  doll  is  better  than  the  modern  doll,  and  the 
type  of  modern  doU  with  permanently  bent  arms  and  legs  would 
not  be  good  at  all.  The  costume  should  be  of  bright  gay  colors 
and  any  material  desired.  A  visit  to  the  toy  department  will 
probably  prove  an  inspiration  to  any  producer  of  this  play. 
In  the  original  production  the  color  scheme  was  as  follows: 
Genevieve,  a  dirty  green — any  color  would  do;  the  Fashionable 
Lady,  a  bright  gold  yellow  trimmed  with  white  fur;  Marie 
Antoinette,  pink,  pale  green,  and  white — it  is  '""lally  possible 
to  rent  this  type  of  costume;  the  Harlequin,  .  and  white; 

the  Baby  Doll,  white  dress,  pink  and  blue  bonnet,  and  blue  sash; 
the  Peasant  DoU,  dull  blue,  black,  and  white;  the  Soldier,  red 
coat,  blue  trousers  and  white  trimmings;  and  the  Japanese, 
a  figured  orange  crepe,  and  a  dark  red  sash.  Particular  cara 
should  be  taken  -o  give  the  Fashionable  Lady  the  awkward, 
stiff  app>earance  which  such  dolls  usually  have.  The  photograph 
shows  the  design  of  the  costumes  used  in  the  original  produc- 
tion, but  they  need  not  necessarily  be  exact  copies. 
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The  Children  and  the  EvangeKsts' 

A  Nativity  Play  Written  for  the  Christmas  Eve  Festival  of  St. 
Andrew's  Church,  Detroit,  Michigan,  1918 

I  By  Margaret  Otey  Tomes 

Characters 


The  Prophet  Isaiah 
Saint  Matthew 
Saint  Mahk 
Saint  Luke 
Saint  John 
First  Child 
Second  Child 
Tradition 


Saint  Anne 

Saint  Mary 

The  Annunciation  Angel 

Saint  Josef  h 

Two  Adoring  Angels 

Saint  Elizabeth 

Chief  Shepherd 

First  Shepherd 


Second  Shepherd 

Third  Shepherd 

Fourth  Shepherd 

Choir  of  Invisible  Angels 

First  Wise  Man 

Second  Wise  Man 

Third  Wise  Man 


PRELUDE 

The  curtain  is  mthdrawn  showing  the  Prophet  Isaiah  in 
white  draperies  against  a  dark  background.  The  stage  darkened. 
To  an  undertone  accompanient  frojn  "The  Messiah"  the  Prophet 
Isaiah  speaks; 

The  people  that  walked  in  darkness  have  seen  a  great  light: 
they  that  dwell  in  the  land  of  the  shadow  of  death  upon  them 
hath  the  light  shined.  Thou  hast  multiplied  the  nation  and 
not  increased  the  joy;  their  joy  before  thee  according  to  the 
joy  in  harvest  and  as  men  rejoice  when  they  divide  the  spoil. 

For  Thou  hast  broken  the  yoke  of  his  burden,  and  the  staff 
of  his  shoulder,  the  rod  of  his  oppressor,  as  in  the  days  of  Midian. 
For  every  battle  of  the  Warrior  is  confused  noise,  and  garments 
rolled  in  blood,  but  this  shall  be  with  burning  and  fuel  of  fire. 

For  unto  us  a  Child  is  bom,  unto  us  a  Son  is  given,  and  the 
Government  shall  be  upon  his  shoulder;  and  His  name  shall 
be  called  the  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  The  Mighty  God,  The 
Everlasting  Father,  The  Prince  of  Peace. 

SCENE  I 

Before  the  curtain  the  hymn  is  sung,  "Oh,  Come  All  Ye  Faith- 
ful." The  four  Evangelists  enter  and  slowly  take  their  seats  to 
the  music.  The  seats  are  designated  by  the  four  symbols.  They 
xmroll  their  parchments  and  begin  to  read  and  write.  TWO  little 
Children  in  Oriental    costume    enter    They  come  up  the  aisle. 

First  Child:   Oh !  there  they  are !   Are  you  glad? 

Second  Child:   Yes,  because  they  will  tell  us  the  story  again. 

First  Child:   What  story? 

Second  Child:  Oh,  you  silly!  Why,  the  Christmas  Story, 
of  course!    Didn't  you  hear  it  last  year? 

First  Child:    No,  but  ate  you  sure  they  will  tell  it  again? 

Second  Child:    Yes,  they  always  tell  it  when  we  ask  for  it. 

First  Child:   Perhaps  they  will  tell  us  a  new  story ! 

Second  Child:  Oh  no,  they  won't.  Theie  is  not  any  new 
story  at  Christmas.   It  is  the  same  old  one. 

First'Child:   Don't  you  get  tired  of  it? 

Second  Child:   No,  I  never  get  tired  of  it.    It  always  sounds 
new,  it  is  so  different.     The  words  they  use  are  different,  too. 
They  use  very  funny,  big  words.  You  will  soon  hear! 
[The  children  go  up  to  St.  Luke.] 

Second  Child:  Dear  Evengelist,  will  you  tell  us  the  wonder- 
ful story  again? 

St.  Luke:  My  child,  forasmuch  as  many  have  taken  in  hand 
to  set  forth  in  order  a  declaration  of  those  things  which  are 
most  surely  believed  among  us,  it  seemeth  good  to  us  also, 
having  had  perfect  undei  standing  of  all  things  from  the  very 
first,  to  tell  it  unto  you,  my  children,  in  order  that  ye  might 
know  the  certainty  of  those  things  wherein  ye  have  been  in- 
structed. 

'Copyrighted.   For  permission  to  produce  address  The  DuAHiL. 


First  Child:  Let  us  sit  down  heie. 

St.  Luke  :  Know  this,  that  the  Angel  Gabriel  was  sent  from 
God,  unto  a  City  of  Galilee  named  Nazareth,  to  a  Virgin  espoused 
to  a  man  whose  name  was  Joseph  of  the  House  of  David;  and 
the  Virgin's  name  was  Mary. 

Second  Child:  The  Blessed  Mary?  Was  not  St.  Anne  her 
mother? 

St.  Mark:  Thus  saith  Tradition  [He  points  to  the  figure  of 
Tradition,  an  old  man,  with  face  partly  hidden  by  his  heavy 
drapery.]  And  thou  mayest  call  upon  him  to  show  thee  that 
which  hath  been  believed  of  many — .  As  for  us,  we  can  but 
speak  of  that  we  know,  namely  the  beginning  of  the  gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  and  that  which  hath  been 
written  by  the  Prophets.  "Behold  I  send  my  messenger  before 
thy  face,  which  shall  prepare  the  way  before  thee.  The  voice 
of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness."  Prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord, 
make  His  paths  straight. 

Second  Child:  Dear  Evangelist,  I  know  who  the  Prophet 
means!   John  the  Baptist,  who  ate  locust-beans  and  wild  honey! 

First  Child:  Yes,  and  when  he  was  a  child,  perhaps  he  used 
to  play  with  the  little  Lord.  Jesus! 

St.  Mark:   Even  so. 

First  Child  [Going  up  to  Tradition  ivho  sits  leaning  upon 
his  staff  and  seems  to  be  in  a  trance.  The  Child  plucks  him  by 
the  sleeve,  a  little  timidly]:  Are  you  a  kind  old  man?  Perhaps 
you  will  tell  us  of  St.  Anne  and  St.  Mary? 

SCENE  2 
St.  Anne  and  St.  Mary 

[Tradition  rises  slowly  and  points  with  his  staff  but  does  nnt 
speak.    As  his  staff  touches  the  curtain  it  is  withdrawn  revealing 
St.  Mary  seated  and  working  on  a  piece  of  sacred  embroidery 
like  an  altar  cloth.    She  rises  as  St.  Anne  enters.] 
St.  Anne:    The  blessing  of  the  God  of  Jacob  be  upon   thee 

my  daughter! 

St.  Mary:    May  His  blessing  return  to  thee  an  hundredfold, 

my  mother.    [She  kisses  the  hem  of  St.  Anne's  garment.] 

St.  Anne:    I  have  somewhat  to  say  to  thee,  my  child,  which 

concemeth  thee  closely.     [She  seats  herself  and  St.  Mary  sits 

at  her  feet.] 

St.  Mary:  Speak,  my  mother,  for  thy  daughter  waiteth  upon 

thy  word. 

St.  Anne:    Thou  knowest,  child,  that  I  am  old  and  stricken 

in  years  and  the  days  of  my  sojourn  are  few. 

St.  Mary:  Nay,  may  the  years  be  unto  thee  a  crown  of  glory, 

and  each  day  bind  a  double  blessing  about  thy  head. 

St.  Anne:   My  child,  these  are  troublous  times,  and  thou  art 

young  and  fair  and  the  thought  of  thee  and  the  days  to  come 

have  lain  heavy  upon  my  heart.   Dost  thou  remember  our  cousin 

Joseph,  in  our  last  journey  to  Jerusalem? 
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St.  Maky:  Yea,  a  goodly  man,  and  very  gracious  to  thy  child, 
my  mother. 

St.  Anne:  He  is  a  man  full  of  years  and  of  wisdom  and  he 
is  also  of  the  lineage  of  David  as  thou  art:  Mary,  thou  hast 
found  favor  in  his  sight  and  he  would  fain  take  thee  unto  him- 
self, and  as  a  shepherd  eareth  for  his  young  lambs,  so  would 
he  keep  thy  feet  from  rough  places.  What  sayest  thou  my 
daughter?   Let  thy  heart  speak. 

St.  Mary:  Nay,  but  am  I  not  thy  child,  my  mother?  do  with 
me  as  it  seemeth  good  to  thee.  Very  gracious  is  my  cousin  and 
since  I  have  found  favor  in  his  sight,  it  shall  be  even  as  thou 
hast  said.  But  suffer  mo  to  abide  with  thee  for  times  and  times 
again,  and  entreat  me  not  to  leave  thee  until  the  Lord  God  of 
thy  Fathers  hath  set  thy  feet  in  the  Way  of  Peace. 

St.  Anne:  Be  it  as  thou  ivilt,  my  daughter,  and  may  thy 
hands  drop  blessings  upon  thy  household  and  may  future  genera- 
tions rise  and  call  thee  Blessed!  [St.  AntiE  rises  and  goes  toward 
the  doorway.  She  returns  and  takes  St.  Mary  in  her  arms.]  Take 
this  scripture  roll,  my  child,  and  learn  the  goodly  precepts  of 
the  Law  and  the  Words  of  the  Prophets  of  God,  for  as  David 
our  Father  saith:  "Thy  Word,  O  Lord,  shall  be  a  lantern  unto 
my  Feet."  As  for  thee,  thy  mother's  blessing  shall  rest  upon 
thee  for  thy  soul  is  like  unto  a  fragrant  flower  and  thy  spirit 
shineth  like  a  star  in  the  darkness.  [She  goes  out.  St.  Mary 
glands  musing  a  little  while,  then  takes  up  the  Scriptures.] 

St.  Mary:  And  this  is  the  genealogy  of  Joseph.   A  good  wife 
'  should   know   that  which  concerneth  her  husband,    and    my 
cousin  will  be  well  pleased  if  I  can  repeat  it  ere  he  cometh. 
[She  tells  off  upon  her  fingers.]   And  Obed  begat  Jesse,  and  Jesse 
begat  David  the  King,  and  David  begat  Solomon,  and  Solomon 
begat  Rehoboam,  and  Rehoboam  begat  [She  continues  to  repeat 
the  genealogy,  first  under  her  breath;  then  louder]  and  Eleazar 
begat  Matthan  and  Matthan  begat  Jacob  and  Jacob  begat 
Joseph  [She  pauses.].    And  now  the  roll  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah, 
whom  I  love  the  best  of  all  the  Holy  Prophets.     [She  read.] 
"Fear  thou  not,  for  I  am  with  thee;  be  not  dismayed,  for  I  am 
thy  God:  I  will  strengthen  thee,  yea,  I  will  help  thee,  yea,  I 
will  uphold  thee  with  the  right  hand  of  my  Righteousness." 
And  here  is  a  wonderful  promise,  but  hard  to  understand.    "For 
they  that  sat  in  darkness  have  seen  a  great  light,  and  they  that 
dwell  in  the  land  of  the  shadow  of  death,  upon  them  hath  the 
light  shined.    For,  behold,  the  Lord  Himself  shall  give  them  a 
sign,  and  a  Virgin  shall  bear  a  Son,  and  shall  call  His  name  Jesus." 
[As  St.  Mary  utters  these  words,  the  "Ave  Marie"   is  sung  in 
the  distance.    St.  Mary  rises  and  listens,  surprised.    A  bright 
light  then  shines  into  the  room  and  the  Anoel  of  the  Annun- 
ciation appears.    At  the  same  time  Two  Angels,  with  folded 
hands,  appear  on  either  side  of  the  scene.] 
First  Anoel:  Hail!  thou  that  art  highly  favored!   The  Lord 
is  with  thee!  Blessed  art  thou  among  women! 
[St.  Mary  shrinks  back  and  is    troubled,  wondering  what  man- 
ner of  salutation  this  may  be.] 

Second  Angel:  Fear  not,  Mary,  for  thou  hast  found  favor 
with  God.  And,  behold  thou  shalt  bring  forth  a  Son  and  thou 
shall  call  his  name  Jesus.  He  shall  be  great  and  shsdl  be  called 
the  Son  of  the  Highest,  and  the  Lord  God  shall  give  unto  him 
the  throne  of  his  Father  David. 

St.   Mary  [kneeling]:     Behold  the  handmaid  of   the     lord; 
be  it  unto  me  according  to  Thy  Word. 
[The  curtains  are  drawn.  Outside  the  Benedictus  is  heard.]    . 

St.  Ltjke:    And  Mary  arose  in  those  days  and  went  into  the 
hill  country  with  great  haste,  unto  a  City  of  Judah,  and  entered 
into  the  house  of  Zacarias  and  saluted  Elizabeth. 
SCENE  3 
The  Visitation 
[The  curtains  are  withdrawn,  showing  the  meeting  of  St.  Mary 
and  St.  Elizabeth.] 

St.  Elizabeth:    Mary!    Blessed  art  thou  among  women! 
St.  Mary:   Blessed  art  thou  also,  oh  daughter  of  Aaron! 


St.  Elizabeth:  Whenc«  is  this  that  the  mother  of  my  lord 
should  come  to  me? 

St.  Mary  [Begins  the  Magnificat.]:  "My  soul  doth  magnify 
the  Lord  and  my  Spiiit  hath  rejoiced  in  God  my  Saviour." 
And  as  she  and  St.  Elizabeth  move  slowly  from  the  scene,  the 

Magnificat  is  heard  outside,  very  softly  and  dying  in  the  distbnce. 

The  scene  gradually  darkens.] 

SCENE  4 
The  Shepherds  and  the  Angels 

St.  Luke:  And  there  were  in  the  same  country  shepherds 
abiding  in  the  fields,  keeping  watch  over  their  flocks  by  night. 
And  lo!  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  came  upon  them  and  the  glory 
of  the  Lord  shone  round  about  them  and  they  were  sore  afraid. 
And  the  Angel  said: 
[Dxiring   this   the   curtains   are   withdrawn   and   the   Shepherds 

are  dimly  seen  against  a  dark  blue  sky.     One  stands  on  watch. 

A  great  light  suddenly  appears  and  there  is  a  burst   of  music. 

The  Shepherds  awake  in  fear.] 

The  Angel:  [Heard  in  the  distance]:  Fear  net,  for  behold,  I 
bring  you  good  tidings  of  great  joy  which  shall  be  to  all  peo- 
ple. For  unto  you  is  born  this  day  in  the  City  of  David,  a 
Saviour,  which  is  Christ  the  Lord.  And  this  shall  be  a  sign 
unto  you.  Ye  shall  find  the  babe  wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes 
lying  in  a  manger. 
[An  invisible  Choir  sings  "Gloria  in  Excelsis."] 

Chief  Shepherd  [As  music  and  light  die  away]:  Arise,  let 
us  go  and  see  this  great  thing  which  the  Lord  hath  revealed  unto 
us. 

First  Shepherd:   Yea,  let  us  hasten ! 

Second  Child  [Rising]:  But  where  are  the  Wise  Men? 

St.  Matthew:  Now  when  Jesus  was  bom  in  Bethlehem  of 
Judaea  in  the  days  of  Herod  the  King,  behold  there  came  Wise 
Men  from  the  East,  saying  "Where  is  He  that  is  born  King  of 
the  Jews;  for  we  have  seen  His  Star  in  the  East  and  are  come 
to  worship  Him?"  When  Herod  the  King  heard  these  things 
he  was  troubled  and  all  Jerusalem  with  him,  and  when  he  had 
gathered  together  all  the  chief  priests  and  scribes,  he  demanded 
of  them  where  Christ  should  be  bom;  and  they  said  unto  him 
"In  Bethlehem  of  Judaea  for  thus  it  is  written  by  the  Prophet: 
'And  thou,  Bethlehem,  in  the  Land  of  Judaea,&Tt  not  least  among 
the  Princes  of  Juda,  for  out  of  thee  shall  come  a  Governor  who 
shall  mle  my  people  Israel.'  "  Then  Herod,  when  he  had  privily 
called  the  Wise  Men,  enquired  of  them  diligently  what  time  the 
Star  appeared.  And  he  sent  them  to  Bethlehem  and  said:  "Go, 
search  diligently  for  the  young  Child  and  when  ye  have  found 
Him,  bring  me  word  again,  that  I  may  come  and  worship  Him 
also." 

First  Child:  Did  Herod  really  want  to  worship  Him? 

St.  Matthew:  No!  for  when  the  Wise  Men  did  not  return 
(because  God  warned  them  in  a  dream  that  they  should  not 
return  unto  Herod),  he  was  very  angry  and  sent  forth  and  slew 
all  the  children  that  were  in  Bethlehem. 

Second  Child:  But  he  did  not  kill  the  New-Bom  King! 

St.  Matthew:  The  Angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  unto  Joseph 
in  a  dream  and  told  him  to  take  the  young  Child  and  flee  into 
Egypt  until  Herod  was  dead.  So  when  the  Wise  Men  heard  the 
King,  they  departed,  and  lo,  the  Star  which  they  saw  in  the 
East,  went  before  them,  and  stood  over  where  the  Young  Child 
was. 

SCENE  6 

The  Wise  Men 

[The  curtains  are  withdrawn  shoudng  the  Wise  Men,  with  arms 
outstretched  toward  the  Star,  which  shines  from  the  right.  The 
Choir  behind  the  scene  sings;  "We  Three  Kings  of  Orient  Are."* 
During  the  sinoing  the  curtains  are  drawn.  The  scene  continiies 
dark.] 


•Note  that  "We  Three  Kings"  ie  sung  twice  during  the  performance,  in    Scene 
VI  and  in  Scene  YII. 
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SCENE  7 

[Before  the  curtain.] 

First  Child:    Is  the  story  over? 

Second  Child:  No,  the  best  part  is  coming  for  wo  are  going 
to  see  the  little  Lord  Jesus. 

First  Child:  But  it  is  getting  dark.  Are  you  afraid? 

Second  Child:  No,  of  course  not;  sit  down.  They  will  take 
care  of  us. 

First  Child:   But  if  the  wicked  King  Herod  should  come! 

Second  Child:  'Fraid-cat!  He  can't  come;  he's  dead;  ho 
died  long,  long  ago.   Look !  the  other  Evangelist  is  speaking. 

St.  John  [Rising]:  In  the  Beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the 
Word  was  with  God  and  the  Word  was  God.  All  things  were 
made  by  Him  and  without  Him  was  not  anything  made  that 
was  made.  In  Him  was  Life  and  the  Life  was  the  Light  of  men. 
And  the  Light  shineth  in  the  darkness  and  the  darkness  com- 
prehendeth  it  not,  and  we  beheld  His  Glorj'  as  of  the  only  be- 
gotten Soji  of  God,  full  of  Grace  and  Truth.  [The  choir  sings 
"We  Three  Kings."]. 


[The  Three  Wise  Men  march  down  the  side  aisle  and  up  the 
main  aisle  to  the  stage.] 
Evangelist:   Whence  come  ye? 

First  Wise  Man:    From  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth. 
Evangelist:   Whom  seek  ye? 
Second  Wise  Man:   The  King  of  Glory. 
Evangelist:   Behold  Him!   [The  curtain  operis.] 

SCENE  8 

The  Nativity 

[The  Mother  is  seen  holding  the  Child.  A  light  iUumines  the 
picture.  St.  Joseph  with  his  staff  stands  beside  her.  Outside 
are  grouped  in  the  stalls,  the  Shepherds  and  the  Magi  worship- 
ping. The  four  Evangelists  and  the  two  Children  worship, 
then  join  the  group  as  they  all  pass  out.  Choir  sings  softly 
"0,  Little  Town  of  Bethlehem."  Hymn  No.  68  sung  softly 
continues  until  all  the  worshippers  pass  out.  The  ciirtains  are 
drawn  on  the  picture  of  The  Holy  Family.) 


A  Christmas  Mystery 

To  Be  Used  as  a  Part  of  a  Community  Christmas  Sing 
By  Jane  Judge  and  Linwood  Taft,  Ph.  D. 

GivoM  in  Forsylhe  Park,  Savannah,  Georgia,  December  2.5.  1919. 


THE  scene  shows  dimly  the  exteiior  of  the  stable  in  Bethle- 
hem with  a  wide  door  which  is  closed  facing  the  audience. 
There  is  a  rather  large  fore-stage.     At  the  time  set  for  the 
beginning  of  the  Mystery  the  audience  is  asked  to  sing  "O  Little 
Town  of  Bethlehem": 

O  little  town  of  Bethlehem! 

How  still  we  see  thee  lie; 

Above  thy  deep  and  dreamless  sleep 

The  silent  stars  go  by; 

Yet  in  thy  dark  streets  shineth 

The  everlasting  Light; 

The  hopes  and  fears  of  all  the  years 

Are  met  in  thee  tonight. 

For  Christ  is  born  of  Mary, 

And  gathered  all  above. 

While     mortals     sleep,     the     angels     keep 

Their  watch  of  wondering  love. 

O  morning  stars,  together 

Proclaim  the  holy  birth! 

And  praises  sing  to  God  the  King, 

And  peace  to  men  on  earth. 

How  silently,  how  silently, 

The  wondrous  gift  is  given! 

So  God  imparts  to  human  hearts 

The  blessings  of  His  heaven. 

No  ear  may  hear  His  coming. 

But  in  this  world  of  sin. 

Where  meek  souls  will  receive  Him  still 

The  dear  Christ  enters  in. 

O  holy  Child  of  Bethlehem! 
Descend  to  us,  we  pray; 
Cast  out  our  sin,  and  enter  in, 
Be  born  in  us  today. 
We  hear  the  Christmas  angels. 
The  great  glad  tidings  tell ; 
O  come  to  us,  abide  with  us. 
Our  Lord  Emmanuel ! 

The  second  stanza  may  be  omitted  without  loss  of  effect. 
As  the  stanzas  are  being  sung  Mary  and  Joseph  are  seen,  in  a 
bright  light,  approaching  from  the  left.  Joseph  is  leading  the 
donkey  upon  which  Mary  rides.  They  look  about  as  though 
seeking  shelter.    Seeing  the  stable  Mary  dismounts  and  followed 


by  Joseph  enters.     The  door  is  closed.     The  bright  light  fades 
and  the  scene  remains  dim. 

With  the  briefest  possible  pause  the  voices  beg^n  "Tlie  First 
Noel"  singing  the  following  stanzas: 

The  first  Noel  the  Angel  did  say. 

Was  to  certain  poor  shepherds  in  fields  as  they  lay; 

In  fields  where  they  lay  keeping  their  sheep. 

On  a  cold  winter's  night  that  was  so  deep. 

Chorus 

Noel,  Noel,  Noel,  Noel, 
Born  is  the  King  of  Israel. 

They  looked  up  and  saw  a  Star, 
Shining  in  the  East,  beyond  them  far. 
And  to  the  earth  it  gave  great  light. 
And  so  it  continued  both  day  and  night. 

This  Star  drew  nigh  to  the  North-west, 
O'er  Bethlehem  it  took  its  rest. 
And  there  it  did  both  stop  and  stay. 
Right  over  the  place  where  Jesus  lay. 

Then  let  us  all  with  one  accord. 

Sing  praises  to  our  Heavenly  Lord, 

That  hath  made  heaven  and  earth  of  nought. 

And  with  His  blood  mankind  hath  bought. 

The  chorus  is  sung  after  each  stanza.  Noel  is  often  spelled 
Nowell.  As  the  first  stanza  is  sung  certain  shepherds  enter  from 
both  sides  and  take  their  places  on  the  fore-stage  as  though 
watching  over  their  flocks.  They  may  light  a  small  fire  of  twigs 
that  they  take  from  the  folds  of  their  cloaks  or  the  pockets  of 
their  smock-like  garments.  They  gather  about  the  fire  for 
warmth  and  companionship.  The  action  of  the  shepherds 
throughout  the  remaining  stanzas  should  be  suited  to  the  senti- 
ments expressed  or  implied  in  the  words.  During  stanza  four  a 
brilliant  star  suspended  over  the  stable  is  lighted  At  the  end  of 
the  carol  the  singers  pass  immediately  to  "While  Shepherds 
Watched  Their  Flocks  by  Night": 

While   shepherds   watch'd    their   flocks    by   night, 

All  seated  on  the  ground. 

The  angel  of  the  Lord  came  down, 

And  glory  shone  around. 
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"Fear  not,"  said  he,  for  mighty  dread 
Had  seized  their  troubled  mind; 
"Glad  tidings  of  great  joy  I  bring 
To  you  and  all  mankind. 

"To  you,  in  David's  town,,  this  day 
Is  born  of  David's  line. 
The  Saviour,  Who  is  Christ  the  Lord; 
And  this  shall  be  the  sign: 

"The  heav'nly  Babe  j'ou  there  shall  find 
To  human  view  displayed, 
All  meanly  ■WTapped  in  swathing  bands, 
And  in  a  manger  laid." 

Thus  spake  the  seraph:  and  forthwith 
Appeared  a  shining  throng 
Of  angels  praising  God,  who  thus 
Addressed  their  joyful  song: 

"All  glory  be  to  God  on  high, 

And  to  the  earth  be  peace; 

Good-will  henceforth  from  heav'n  to  men 

Begin  and  never  cease." 

At  the  third  line  of  the  first  stanza  two  angels,  illumined  by  a 
brilliant  amber  light  from  above,  are  seen  standing,  one  at  each 
side  of  the  stable  door.  At  the  end  of  stanza  four  the  shepherds, 
who  have  been  showing  their  awe  at  the  appearance  of  the  heav- 
enly visitants  and  joy  at  the  tidings  they  have  brought,  enter 
into  the  stable,  closing  the  door  as  they  enter.  The  angels  re- 
main standing  as  it  on  guard.  During  the  singing  of  stanza  five 
a  host  of  children  dressed  in  white  may  be  disclosed  standing 
on  both  sides  of  the  stable  and  near  the  back  of  the  scene.  They 
join  in  singing  stanza  six.  At  the  end  of  the  stanza  they  disap- 
pear. 

The  chorus  or  audience  then  sings  the  first  stanza  of  "We 
Three  Kings  of  Orient  Are." 

We  three  kings  of  Orient  are; 
Bearing  gifts  we  traverse  afar 
Field  and  fountain,  moor  and  mountain. 
Following  yonder  star. 

Chorus 

O  Star  of  wonder,  Star  of  night. 
Star  with  royal  beauty  bright, 
Westward  leading  still  proceeding. 
Guide  us  to  Thy  perfect  light. 


Mei^hior: 


Caspar: 


Bom  a  King  on  Bethlehem's  plain. 
Gold  I  bring,  to  crown  Him  again. 
King  forever,  ceasing  never, 
Over  us  all  to  reign. 

Chorxis 

0  Star  of  wonder,  etc. 

Frankincense  to  offer  have  I, 
Incense  owns  a  Deity  nigh. 
Prayer  and  praising,  all  men  raising, 
Worship  Him,  God  most  High. 

Chorus 

O  Star  of  wonder,  etc. 


Saltbazab: 


Myrrh  is  mine,  its  bitter  perfume 
Breathes  a  life  of  gathering  gloom; 
Sorrowing,  sighing,  bleeding,  dying. 
Sealed  in  the  stone-cold  tomb. 

Chorus 

O  Star  of  wonder,  etc. 

Glorious  now  behold  Him  arise. 
King  and  God  and  sacrifice. 
Alleluia,  Alleluia; 
Earth  to  the  heavens  replies. 

Chorus 

O  Star  of  wonder,  etc. 


As  the  first  stanza  is  being  sung  the  Thrci'  Wise  Men  come 
from  different  directions  meeting  at  the  front  of  the  fore-stage. 
They  are  in  a  brilliant  white  light.  Stanzas  two,  three,  and  four 
may  be  sung  as  solos  or  by  the  whole  audience.  While  stanza 
two  is  being  sung  Melchior  leaves  the  other  two  Kings  and  goes 
slowly  towards  the  stable  bearing  the  bags  of  gold  in  his  hands. 
As  the  chorus  is  being  sung  he  enters  and  the  door  is  closed. 
Caspar,  holding  high  his  casket  of  frankincense,  slowly  ap- 
proaches the  stable  during  the  singing  of  stanza  three  and  enters 
as  the  chorus  is  sung.  The  door  is  again  closed.  Balthazar, 
carrying  his  Vase  or  jar  of  myrrh  in  both  hands  and  followed 
by  the  briUiant  white  light,  as  were  also  Melchior  and  Caspar, 
approaches  the  stable  during  the  singing  of  stanza  four  and  enters 
while  the  chorus  is  being  sung.  As  the  door  closes  behind  him 
the  brilliant  light  is  turned  oil  and  the  scene  is  dim  except  for  the 
amber  lights  on  the  angels  and  the  light  from  the  star.  It  re- 
mains so  during  the  singing  of  stanza  five. 

As  the  audience  begins  the  carol  "Holy  Night,  Peaceful 
Night": 

Holy  night!     Peaceful  night! 
All  is  dark,  save  the  light 
Yonder  where  they  sweet  vigils  keep 
O'er  the  Babe,  who  in  silent  sleep 
Rests  in  heavenly  peace. 

Silen t  nigh 1 1    Holy  night ! 
Darkness  flies,  all  is  light! 
Shepherds  hear  the  angels  sing — 
"Hallelujah !    Hail  the  King ! 
Jesus  Christ  is  here!" 

Silent  night!    Peaceful  night! 

Child  of  heav'n !    O  how  bright 

Thou  dids't  smile  when  Thou  wast  born; 

Blessed  was  that  happy  morn, 

Full  of  heavenly  joy. 

The  heavenly  hosts,  represented  by  the  children  in  white  at  both 
sides  of  the  stafcle,  may  again  be  revealed.  They  may  join  in 
singing  this  closing  carol.  At  the  same  time  the  wide  door  of  the 
stable  is  thrown  open,  showing  the  group  within  in  the  brilliant, 
white  light.  Mary  with  a  halo-like  reflection  fiom  the  Holy 
Child  on  her  face  is  seen  bending  over  a  rude  manger.  Joseph 
stands  at  her  left  but  out  of  the  radiance  that  comes  from  the 
manger.  Two  of  the  wise  men  are  kneeling  in  front  of  the 
manger  offering  their  gifts.  The  third  wise  man  stands  at 
Mary's  left  but  in  f.ront  of  the  manger  and  facing  it  rather  than 
the  audience.  The  shepherds  are  k-neeling  at  each  side  of  and  a 
little  apart  from  the  two  wise  men  in  the  center.  The  tableau  is 
held  during  the  whole  carol.  The  lights  are  turned  off  as  the  third 
stanza  is  ended. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  SCENE. 

The  front  entrance  to  a  church  or  other  public  building  makes 
a  good  setting  for  this  Mystery.  If  there  are  not  wide  doors  into 
the  building  or  if  they  are  too  far  removed  from  the  audience 
neutral  colored  curtains  hung  at  the  front  of  the  portico  may 
represent  the  stable.  The  steps  and  sidewalk  immediately  in 
front  of  them  may  be  used  as  a  forestage.  Should  the  Mystery 
be  given  indoors  any  stage  or  church  chanc*?l  may  be  readily 
set  for  the  scene. 

The  bright  light  that  follows  Mary  and  Joseph  and  the  Wise 
Men  and  that  illumines  the  final  tableau  may  be  an  ordinary 
theatre  spot  light,  an  electric  car  headlight,  or  an  automobile 
searchlight. 

When  Mary  dismounts,  the  donkey  should  be  led  away  by  an 
attendant  in  costume. 

The  two  angels  may  be  in  place  behind  curtains  which  are 
drawn  aside  at  ihe  proper  time  or  they  may  step  from  behind 
the  sides  of  the  curtain  which  represents  the  stable  onto  small 
square  platforms  some  six  inches  high,  and  only  large  enough  to 
appear  as  the  pedestals  of  statues.    The  amber  hghts  from  above 
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may  easily  be  strung  on  wires  and  hooded  from  the  audience 
but  reflected  down  upon  the  angels. 

The  back  and  sides  of  the  five-pointed  star  above  the  stable 
may  be  made  from  tin  and  the  front  covered  with  a  pale  yellow 
parchment  or  cloth.  Electric  lights  are  bright  enough  to  give 
the  needed  brilliance  through  this.  If  no  electric  lights  are 
available  a  large  oil  lamp  with  a  reflector  might  be  boxed  in,  a 
five-pointed  star  being  cut  from  the  front  of  the  box.  As  the 
stage  is  dim  much  of  the  time  only  the  light  through  the  cut- 
out would  show,  the  box  being  lost  sight  of  in  the  dimness. 

The  children  representing  the  heavenly  hosts  may  be  hidden 
behind  curtains  that  are  drawn  back  as  the  occasion  requires,  or 
they  may  simply  take  their  places  quietly  when  the  time  comes 
for  each  of  their  songs  and  leave  quietly  again  at  the  end  of  the 
songs.  The  children  are  not  essential  to  the  Mystery  but  add 
to  the  effect. 

In  the  final  tableau  the  rude  manger  occupies  the  back  center 
of  the  scene.  Mary  is  back  of  it  and  bending  over  as  though 
in  adoration  of  the  Babe.  A  strong  light  with  a  good  reflector 
may  be  hidden  in  the  manger  and  will  throw  the  radiance  upon 
the  face  of  Mary. 

COSTUMES. 

Mary  should  be  dressed  in  an  old  rose  garment  of  no  partic- 
ular style.  Over  her  head  is  draped  a  rich  blue  mantle  as  in 
pictxurss  of  the  Holy  Family.  Joseph  wears  a  long  russet  garment 
that  is  girdled  at  the  waist.  His  feet  are  bare  but  he  wears  san- 
dals and  carries  a  staff.  His  beard  and  hair  are  long.  The  at- 
tendant who  leads  away  the  donkey  may  be  dressed  similar  to 
the  shepherds. 

The  shepherds  are  dressed  in  skins  and  their  arms  and  legs 
are  bare.     They  may  wear  peasant  smocks  of  blue  and  green 


over  ordinary  clothes  with  their  feet  and  legs  wrapped  to  the 
knees  with  strips  of  cloth.  In  the  latter  case  they  wear  shapeless, 
baggy  caps.     They  carry  staffs  or  shepherd  crooks. 

The  two  angels  should  wear  long,  flowing  garments  of  lemon 
tarlatan  over  white.  Their  hair  hangs  loosely.  Each  carries  a 
spray  of  lilies  such  as  is  carried  by  the  angel  of  the  annunciar- 
tion. 

The  Wise  Men  or  Kings  can  be  most  effectively  costumed 
from  the  wardrobe  of  the  Masonic  order  of  Shriners.  Where 
this  is  not  possible  long,  oriental  garments  and  turbans  will  give 
the  effect  desired.    The  colors  should  be  yellow,  green,  or  blue. 

The  children  representing  the  heavenly  hosts  may  be  ef- 
fectively draped  in  sheets  or  may  be  more  elaborately  dressed  in 
long  garments  made  from  white  cheesecloth. 

THE    MUSIC 

The  audience  should  sing  the  carols  as  this  gives  them  a  feel- 
ing of  participation  in  the  Mystery.  It  is  often  well  to  have  a 
small  group  of  \^ell  trained  singers  sitting  near  the  front  to  lead 
the  singing.  A  small  group  may  do  all  of  the  singing  but  the  ef- 
fect is  not  so  good  either  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Mystery  or 
from  the  emotional  response  of  the  audience. 

"O  Little  Town  of  Bethlehem"  is  number  58  and  "While 
Shepherds  Watched  Their  Flocks"  is  number  54  in  the  Church 
Hymnal  of  the  Episcopal  Chiu-ch.  The  second  tune  is  the  better 
in  each  case.  "The  First  Nowell"  may  be  found  on  page  twelve 
and  "We  Three  Kings  of  Orient  Are"  on  page  ninety-six  of 
Christmas  Carols  New  and  Old,  edited  by  Bramley  and  Stainer. 
It  can  be  purchased  from  the  H.  W.  Gray  Company,  New  York. 
It  is  published  by  Novello.  "Holy  Night"  may  be  bought  in 
pamphlet  from  G.  Schirmer,  New  York. 
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"EALTH  is  a  state  of  physical,  mental,  and 
moral  equilibrium;  the  normal  functioning 
of  body,  mind,  and  soul,"  as  some  vs^ise  man 
has  said.  "It  is  the  condition  that  makes  work  a  pleasure, 
makes  the  world  good  and  beautiful,  makes  the  battle 
of  life  worth  while." 

The  health  of  the  personnel  of  an  industrial  organ- 
ization is  of  such  importance  to  the  management  now- 
adays, that  large  sums  of  money  are  being  expended 
yearly  in  its  preservation.  As  there  can  be  no  bodilj' 
strength  where  there  is  a  sick  mind,  it  becomes  necessary 
for  the  employer  who  would  receive  the  best  service 
to  catch  the  reflection  of  a  happy  mental  attitude.  In 
large  institutions  where  the  recreation  movement  is 
well  developed,  we  will  find  that  the  attitude  toward 
recreation  has  been  very  satisfactory,  and  it  is  only 
through  recognition  of  this  graciousness  on  the  part 


of  the  men  who  have  had  to  be  convinced  of  the  value 
of  recreation  for  employes  that  the  social  worker  or 
dramatic  coach  will  be  able  to  make  any  advance. 

I  hope  to  present  the  subject  of  the  Drama  in  In- 
dustries from  a  purely  practical  point  of  view.  Better 
people  than  I  have  written  in  a  better  way  than  I  can 
of  the  theoretical  side  of  this  subject.  What  I  hope  to 
do  is  to  make  a  few  statements  that  may  be  of  use  to 
any  prospective  worker  in  an  industrial  organization, 
who  appreciates  the  value  of  the  drama  and  is  anxious 
to  obtain  results. 

There  are  two  angles  from  which  the  subject  of  the 
usefulness  of  the  drama  in  industries  may  be  ap- 
proached. One  is  from  the  standpoint  of  the  community 
spirit,  as  a  socializing  agency,  to  create  good  fellow- 
ship or  the  humanizing  of  the  industry.  Under  this 
comes  the  pageant,  three-act  plays,   musical    comedies. 


|L„........,„„. .,. 

■  drama  class,  the  production  of  small  plays,  largely 
J>  one-act  plays,  keeping  always  as  an  ideal  a  standard 
B    of  general  culture. 

^fc  In  choosing  a  play  one  will  invariably  encounter 
^Bthe  old  plea  for  a  minstrel  show  or  a  musical  revue  or 
a  "Follies."  This  is  apt  to  be  rather  a  tragic  mo- 
ment for  the  dramatic  worker,  but  it  is  a  moment  that 
one  should  thoroughly  consider.  I  have  seen  more  inter- 
est and  enthusiasm  lost  by  a  director  trying  to  force 
upon  a  group  of  young  people  a  play  that  she  may  con- 
sider intensely  artistic  and  which  the  young  people  think 
so  simple  as  to  be  an  insult  to  their  intelligence.  It  is 
like  giving  a  little  child  an  elaborate  machine  with 
which  to  build  wonderful  bridges  and  towers  of  which 
he  has  absolutely  no  conception.  I  would  rather  suffer 
through  a  minstrel  show  or  an  old  maids'  convention, 
making  it  as  artistic  as  possible,  than  to  foist  upon  a 

»  group  of  young  people  who  have  never  done  dramatic 
work  some  beautifully  symbolic  story  that  I  could 
plainly  see  they  did  not  want. 

A  fondness  for  these  things  can  be  developed  and_ 
developed  easily,  but  it  is  a  question  of  time.  I  have 
seen  a  little  group  of  players  work  together  for  three 
years,  be  very  anxious  to  do  a  certain  play,  which  they 
enjoyed  working  on  and  were  doing  exceptionally  well. 
I  have  seen  this  play  presented  to  a  mixed  audience 
of  young  people  and  grown-ups  of  industrial  workers 
and  seen  it  fall  absolutely  flat.  I  do  not  feel  that  the 
work  done  in  this  case  was  of  much  value.  To  my  mind 
it  would  have  been  better  to  do  this  particular  play 
for  a  small  group  of  discriminating  people  in  the  organ- 
ization. Too  many  in  the  audience  carried  away  the 
impression  that  the  club  was  trying  to  give  them  "high- 
brow stuff,"  trying  to  educate  them,  and  had  not  the 
next  play  presented  held  a  big  plea  there  would  have 
been  no  audience. 

In  casting  a  play  it  will  be  foinid  fairly  easy  if  the 
organization  to  choose  from  is  large.  One  does  not  look 
for  actors,  but  if  the  director  knows  her  people  at  all 
she  can  easily  find  types  that  are  so  nearly  like  the  parts 
as  to  reduce  hard  work  to  a  minimum.  One  can  some- 
times walk  through  a  recreation  room  at  noon  time  and 
find  just  the  quality  of  voice  or  face  or  figure  for  certain 
lines.  If  you  have  open  tr>'-outs,  ask  these  persons  to 
there.     If  the  director  is  doing  the  casting  herself, 

suits  are  easy.    Try-outs  are  always  more  satisfactory, 

ough,  as  they  are  considered  more  just. 

At  the  l)eginning  of  rehearsals  it  must  be  under- 
tood  that  rehearsals  are  engagements  made  to  be  kept, 
not  broken,  and  with  tact  and  patience  a  good  esprit  de 
corps  may  be  cultivated.  They  must  begin  on  time. 
Industrial  workers  have  a  sense  of  the  value  of  time 
and  it  should  be  respected.  Rehearsals  should  be  set 
or  regular  nights  and  average  a  certain  length  of  time. 
Never  overly  late,  because  the  eye  of  industrial  man- 
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agement  is  on  those  in  the  cast,  and  the  result  of  this 
work  is  still  being  weighed. 

I  have  found  it  most  satisfactory  to  work  with  small 
groups,  putting  the  whole  together  once  in  its  early  stages, 
giving  every  one  an  opportunity  to  get  the  pulse  of  the 
play  and  then  working  on  the  whole  again  later  on.  In 
rehearsing  let  me  advise  if  one  would  keep  in  good  stand- 
ing with  the  management  of  an  organization,  never  to 
ask  that  the  employe  be  called  from  his  work  to  attend 
a  rehearsal  or  to  fit  clothes,  or  to  have  his  picture  taken, 
or  any  of  the  thousand  and  one  things  that  are  so  easily 
attended  to  during  working  hours.  Dramatic  activities 
are  recreational  and  must  be  taken  care  of  during  the 
recreation  hours.  Just  before  the  presentation  of  a 
play,  a  few  irregularities  may  be  permitted,  but  one 
must  do  this  very  cautiously. 

Wonderful  strides  have  been  made  in  the  past  ten 
years  in  the  attitude  of  the  industrial  management 
toward  recreation  and  there  can  be  much  damage  done 
by  the  director  who  does  not  observe  the  rules  of  the 
game  or  realize  that  production  must  not  be  interfered 
with.* Drama  has  been  recognized  as  an  essential  in  the 
present  day  industrial  program,  and  I  feel  has  a  future. 

In  looking  over  the  situation  we  find  we  have  to  choose 
from  the*  big  plays  with  their  socializing  tendencies, 
-  rehearsing  regularly,  on  time,  not  late  at  night,  and 
keeping  happy  those  taking  part. 

There  is  the  drama  class  for  those  who  do  not  care  to 

do  things,  but  want  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times,  and 

who  want  to  cultivate  the"^  cultural  side  of  life,  to  raise 

the  standard  of  commercial  plays,  and  to  aid  in  acquiring 

"*"a  pleasing  speaking  voice  and  bodily  poise. 

The  pageant,  with  its  historical  value,  has  its  problem 
of  clothes,  contending  with  large  bodies  of  people  to 
handle,  and  the  difficulty  in  handling  large  groups  of 
people  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  production  which 
must  contend  with  the  elements. 

I  have  always  been  particularly  interested  in  the 
one-act  play,  for  as  a  rule,  it  is  easy  to  cast,  easy  to 
rehearse,  the  average  stage  setting  is  simple,  and  it  is 
easily  adapted  for  informal  presentation.  In  an  institu- 
tion where'^iioon  day  programs  are  furnished,  the  one- 
act  play  becomes  exceedingly  useful.  It  also  makes  it 
possible  for  the  members  to  do  some  social  service  work 
by  taking  their  play  to  institutions  where  shut-ins  are 
confined. 

The  results  of  dramatic  art  in  an  industrial  organiza- 
tion are,  I  feel, the^ humanizing  of  the  industry.  To  the 
individual  it  means  the  *cultivation  of  bodily  poise, 
mental  equilibrium,  pleasing  speaking  voice,  self  assur- 
ancej*  and  a  general  culture.  It  affords  a  happy  play 
ground  for  those  who  have  ability  in  working  with  things 
electrical,  scenic,  with  costumes,  and  with  properties.  The 
type  of  amusement  of  a  people  is  quickly  discernible  in 
its  efficiency  and  its  morale,  and  I  trust  that  the  day  is 
not  far  distant  when  this  truth  will  be  so  universally  recog- 
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Tiized  that  provision  will  be  made  in  every  industrial 
recreation  program  for  good  dramatic  activities. 

Note:  "The  Armour  Players"  were  organized  in  January, 
1917.  Their  purpose  was  to  study  the  construction  and  pre- 
sentation of  classic  and  modem  drama,  and  to  present  two  plays 
a  year. 

The  first  play  presented  was  Spreading  the  News.  Since  their 
organization,  the  players  have  taken  part  in  two  pageants: 
Women  of  the  Ages,  and  Romances  of  Old  Gardens,  given  at  Mel- 
lody  Farm,  the  summer  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  .J.  Odgen  Armour, 


and  also  in  two  Christmas  parties  given  at  Dexter  Pavilion, 
for  the  kiddies  whose  parents  are  employed  in  the  plant  of 
Armour  and  Company,  Chicago.  They  have  presented  The 
Little  Princess,  a  three-act  play,  and  the  following  one-act  plays: 
Blessings  in  Disguise;  Act  1,  Scene  2,  from  vis  You  Like  It;  an 
act  from  My  Lady's  Dress;  The  Maker  of  Dreams;  The  Pliii/- 
Goers;  The  Florist  Shop;  The  Neighbors;  The  Wild  Goose. 

The  organizing  of  "The  Armour  Players"  was  due  largely 
to  the  efforts  of  Mrs.  Leona  X.  Krag,  Mrs.  A.  Starr  Best,  and 
Miss  Grace  Hicko.x,  members  of  the  Drama  League. 


"Why  the  Chimes  Rang" 

As  Presented  in  Cleveland 
By  Mrs.  Cary  Alburn 


CLEVELAND  teems  with  amateurs  playing  anything 
from  The  Farmerette  to  The  Dumb  Messiah;  and  yet  our 
Center  of  the  Drama  League  had  made  no  plans  to  contribute 
to  the  Community  Christmas  when  Mrs.  Best  came  here  with 
her  boundless  energy  and  enthusiasm,  and  urged  us  to  produce 
the  Christmas  play.  Why  the  Chimes  Rang. 

Our  Religious  Plays  Committee  was  just  composing  itself, 
so  "we  two"  started  our  mission  by  sending  notices  to  the 
Sunday  School  superintendants,  offering  them  help  and  asking 
how  far  they  would  care  to  co-operate  in  a  Chirstmas  cele- 
bration. Some  of  the  responders  we  "grappled  to  our  souls" 
and  they  became  very  -valuable,  as  in  the  case  of  a  Congrega- 
tional minister  with  dramatic  learnings. 

To  give  a  play  with  any  finish  at  all,  with  the  limitations 
we  felt  were  placed  upon  us,  seemed  impossible;  and,  while 
waiting  for  the  manuscript,  we  had  talked  so  much  about  the 
story,  that  our  problem  resolved  itself  into  a  pantomime  based 
directly  upon  Raymond  Alden's  booklet. 

Inasmuch  as  the  performances  were  to  be  given  especially 
for  children,  we  emphasized  in  our  plans,  the  facts,  that  the 
children  must  get  the  storj',  the  that  setting  should  be  as  beauti- 
fully simple  as  possible,  the  costumes  of  universal  significance, 
and  the  music,  of  course,  continuous  and  descriptive.  The 
costumes  were  designed  and  made  by  artists.  They  were  not 
only  effective,  but  beautiful  even  up  close.  We  have  lent  them 
twice.  » 

We  hesitated  between  using  an  entirely  juvenile  cast  and 
bringing  together  a  group  of  all  ages.  It  was  decided  to  fit 
the  person  to  the  part.  The  personnel  was  gathered  from  every- 
where, and  as  most  of  them  had  had  some  experience  and  many 
of  them  were  members  of  the  Pliyhouse,  we  encountered  no 
difficulties.  They  came  to  the  work  with  intelligence.  The 
small  boys  were  chosen  by  trial- — ^John,  a  peculiarly  spiritual, 
sympathetic  little  chap  for  the  older  brother  and  Amalio,  a 
■  big-eyed  Italian,  "jutht  theven"  years  old  for  Little  Brother. 
The  sense  of  tempo  which  AmaUo  displayed  was  remarkable. 
There  was  no  place  where  it  was  necessary  to  hurrj-  or  to  retard 
him.  And  imagination!  That  is  the  delight  of  work  with 
children.  Point  to  an  exit  sign,  and  it  is  a  cathedral;  and  a 
chalk  mark  on  the  floor,  and  they  can  think  themselves  on 
the  snow-covered  highway.  They  are  conscientious  also.  John 
was  much  concerned  about  his  coin.  Was  it  a  penny  or  a  dime? 
He  was  rich  enough  to  produce  either.  As  the  performance 
was  given  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Art  Museum,  it  was 
deemed  politic  to  use  some  of  the  children  who  regularly  att«nd 
the  Saturday  morning  classes.  The  problem  was  to  place  about 
forty  children  m  a  pantomime,  calling  for  two.  AU  the  boys 
and  the  bobbed-haired  girls  became  choir  boys  and  the  rest 
were  grouped  as  carolers  on  their  way  to  the  great  church. 

But  for  the  performance  itself!     The  story  was  told  before 


the  curtain  as  a  prologue.  There  is  a  bald  lack  of  originality 
in  such  a  method  of  exposition;  but  we  provided  no  programs, 
choosing  to  create  an  impersonal  atmosphere,  and  the  tale 
was  so  simple  and  beautifully  told  that  it  proved  very  satis- 
factory. 

The  curtain  opened  upon  the  roadway  to  the  cathedral. 
•Half  way  up-stage  had  been  hung  a  gauze  curtain  upon  which 
was  thrown  a  cold,  bluish  light  with  the  hope  that  the  audience 
might  imagine  a  wintry  twilight.  Entered  the  group  of  carolers 
in.  bright-hued  smocks  and  kerchiefs,  carrying  quaint  little 
lanterns  suspended  on  branches.  There  is  about  a  straggling 
group  of  children  singing  in  different  pitches  a  thrill  tha-t  always 
starts  the  tears.  Following  these  children  came  the  old  woman 
who  fell  exhausted,  to  be  passed  by  scornful  pilgrims.  At  last 
came  the  little  boys  and  as  the  older  one  sank  down,  determined 
to  watch  the  old  unfortunate.  Little  Brother  went  on  his  way 
with  the  pennies. 

The  blue  foreground  then  gradually  began  to  dissolve  as 
a  warm  yellow  light  grew  behind  the  gauze  curtain.  And  there 
was  the  interior  of  the  cathedral — only  an  altar,  but  quite 
lovely  as  it  was  covered  with  a  gold  textile  from  the  museum 
collection.  Behind  it  hung  another  textile  and  a  Joseph  Urban 
curtain  that  had  been  lent  us.  On  the  altar  were  a  cross  and 
candlesticks,  and  a  priest  stood  at  either  side.  At  the  right 
a  medieval-looking  person  played  an  ancient  organ.  The 
carols  that  had  been  sung  continuously  through  the  first  scene 
gave  way  to  a  processional  and  the  choir  appeared.  Then  the 
procession  of  gift-bearers  with  symbolical  offerings^ — fruit, 
flowers,  game,  textiles,  an  old  tome,  a  knight's  sword,  the 
queen's  jeweU,  a  prince's  chain,  and  lastly,  the  king's  crown. 
Here  our  minister  with  "dramatic  leanings"  was  very  effective 
as  the  first  priest  who  received  and  offered  the  tributes,  handing 
them  to  the  second  priest  as  they  were  rejected.  During  this 
procession,  little  Amalio  stood  in  the  wings,  a  director  in  minia- 
ture. We  really  beUeve,  in  an  emergency,  he  could  have  man- 
aged the  lights  and  acted  as  Chief  Starter,  so  keen  he  proved 
to  be.  And  when  the  chimes  rang  "way  up  high  in  the  steeple, 
the  top  of  which  no  one  could  see"  there  he  wa^  in  his  little 
red  jerkin  kneeling  in  front  of  the  altar  with  bowed  head. 
The  miracle  had  happened,  and  the  people  knelt  worshipfully 
as  the  curtains  came  together. 

What  difficulties  we  met  in  this  little  production  seemed 
tragic  to  us  from  time  to  time.  The  organ  refused  to  work, 
and  the  dimmer  for  the  lights — ^an  all-essential  and  the  only 
one  we  could  get — was  out  of  order,  but  somehow  they  were 
repaired.  But  worst  of  all,  the  lack  of  time!  The  children  had 
to  rehearse  in  the  daytime  and  the  older  people  could  come 
only  in  the  evening.  The  museum  could  allow  us  only  two 
evenings  during  our  production  period,  and  then  lectures 
scheduled  for  eight  o'clock  limited  our  time;  so  we  met  together 
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for  dinner,  and  worked  intensely.  Each  person  knew  when 
he  was  assigned  his  part  just  how  much  of  the  busy  Christmas 
season  he  must  give,  and  every  one  was  graciously  there  on 
time.  We  were  unable  to  have  any  rehearsal  with  costume, 
lights  and  setting  complete;  but  that  is  the  woe  of  amateurs, 
using  a  busy  stage  not  their  own.  That  our  upper  lights  glared 
down  impossibly  because  they  had  not  been  concealed  properly 
we  overcame  by  an  improvised  drop  made  of  automobile  robes. 
Of  course  there  were  things  we  would  have  changed  were 
it  to  be  repeated.  There  always  are.  Some  points  should 
have  been  more  emphasized,  others  subdued  but  we  had  a 
most  congenial  group  surely  not  overly  tired  with  rehear^sing; 
and  almost  two  thousand  Clevelanders  came  into  the  audi- 
torium. We  hope  they  were  lenient  with  any  technical  errors 
we  may  have  made,  and  that  they  carried  with  them  the  theme 
of  the  story  with  a  feeling  of  reverence. — [Mrs.  Gary  Alburn. 


Christmas  Plays  for  Children 

Compiled  by  Cora  Mel  Patten — Chairman  of  the  Junior 
Department 

The  Nativity  by  Douglas  Hyde.  Beautiful  and  dramatic; 
easily  produced;  ages  fourteen  to  eighteen;  seven  boys,  three 
girls,  extras;  time  thirty  minutes.  In  "Poets  and  Dreamers" 
compiled  by  Lady  Gregory;  Hodges-Feggis  and  Co.  London. 
Volume  should  be  found  in  pubhc  libraries. 

The  Nativity,  by  Reta  Benton.  Excellent;  the  usual  char- 
acters but  cast  may  be  enlarged  to  include  any  number;  ages 
six  to  sixteen;  time  forty  minutes.  Manuscript  may  be  pro- 
cured from  the  author  5021  Blackstone  Avenue,  Chicago.    S3. 00. 

The  Star  of  Bethlehem,  by  Alice  Corbin  Henderson.    In  "Adam's 
Dream  and  other  Miracle  PJays."    Good;  ten  boys,  three  girls; 
ages  eight   to   twelve;   time  twenty   minutes.     Published  by 
.  Scribner's  7.5  cents. 

Why  the  Chimes  Rang,  dramatized  by  Elizabeth  McFadden. 
Pine;  three  boys,  one  girl,  lords  and  ladies;  ages  ten  to  eighteen; 
time  thirty  minutes;  suitable  for  home  or  church;  may  be  simply 
or  elaborately  staged.  Published  by  Samuel  French.  35  cents. 
Royalty    $.5.00. 

What  Makes  Christmas  Christmas,  by  Grace  Latimer  Jones. 
Interesting  morality;  two  boys,  seven  girls;  ages  ten  to  sixteen; 
time  twenty-five  minutes;  easily  produced.  35  cents.  Apply 
to  author,  Columbus  School  for  Girls,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

A  Masque  of  Christmas,  by  Lena  Dalkeith  Burton.  Humorous 
^^ith  fine  Christmas  spirit;  enlivened  by  songs  and  dances; 
suitable  for  clubs  and  schools;  five  boys,  three  girls,  extra  groups; 
ages  ten  to  sixteen;  time  thirty  minutes.  Manuscript  and  per- 
mission may  be  secured  from  Miss  M.  F.  Lansing,  49  Dana 
'    Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Christmas  Spirit  to  the  Rescue,  by  Grace  Holcombe  Milliman. 
Bright,  dramatic,  picturesque;  fourteen  characters  beside 
groups  of  stars,  fairies,  snow-flakes  and  waits;  ages  six  to  six- 
teen; time  forty  minutes;  for  permission  and  manuscript  ad- 
dress the  author,  5247  loth  Avenue  N.  E.,  Seattle,  Washington. 

The  Tree  Everlasting,  by  Bertha  Currier  Porter.     Interesting; 
humorous;  a  delight  to  both  young  and  old;  four  boys,  three 
^  girls  and  extras;  ages  six  to  eighteen;  time  twenty-five  minutes. 
Published  in  Journal  of  Education,  Boston,  1913. 

A  Christmas  Festival  of  Old  English  Customs,  by  F.  Zeta  You- 
mans.  Good  for  schools;  fifty  or  more  characters;  includes 
Mummer's  Play,  Morris  Dance,  Yule  Candle,  Wassail  Song, 
Yule  Log,  The  Waits,  Lord  of  Misrule.  Published  in  Atlantic 
Journal  of  Education,  Baltimore,  Md.,  1913. 

The  White  Christmas,  by  Walter  Ben  Hare.     Book  contains 

Christmas  plays  ranging  from  the  serious  to  the  comic;  casts 

'■all  for  young  people  from  six  to  twenty  years  of  age;  full  stage 

directions;  costume  designs.    Published  by  F.  S.  Dennison  and 

Co.,  Chicago.     $1.25. 

Christmas  Candles,  by  Elsie  Hobart  Carter.    Contains  eleven 

i-istmas  plays  of  different  types  with  notes  on  costumes  and 


staging;  a  good  book  for  teachers.  Published  by  Henry  Holt 
and  Co.     $1.50. 

The  Little  Play  Book,  by  Katherine  Lord.  Contains  two  good 
Christmas  plays:  The  Greatest  Gift  for  six  girls,  six  boys  and 
groups  of  sprites  and  slippers;  also  Yuletide  Rose,  a  Norwegian 
folk  play  for  four  boys  and  three  girls.  Published  by  Duffield 
and  Co.     $1.50. 

Santa  Claus  the  Grafter,  by  Miss  M.  E.  Spicer.  Bright;  en- 
joyable for  both  old  and  young;  eleven  characters  with  extras; 
time  thirty  minutes.  For  manuscript  and  permission  address 
the  author  423  N.  Weber  Street,  Denver,  Colorado. 

The  Magic  Trunk,  by  Annie  M.  Miles.  Entertaining.  J'our 
boys,  five  girls;  time  thirty  minutes.  Published  by  The  Drama 
League  of  Chicago,  59  E.  Van  Buren  Street.    25  cents. 

The  Bird's  Christmas  Carol,  by  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin.  Pro- 
logue and  three  acts; humorous; fourteen  characters;  full  evening. 
Published  by  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  75  cents.  For  permission 
address  Miss  Alice  Kauser,  1402  Broadway,  New  York. 

Scenes  from  The  Blue  Bird,  by  Maeterlinck  given  by  a  cast 
of  children  would  make  a  delightful  Christmas  entertainment, 
and  The  Wolf  ofGubbio,  by  Josephine  Preston  Peabody,  a  lovely 
Christmas  pantomime. 


Arts  Scholarship 


A  Contest 

Do  you  believe  in  your  talent?  * 

Do  five  others  believe  in  you? 

Send  us  the  names  of  5  well-known  citizens  of  your  com- 
munity, as  references,  and  if  upon  inquiry  we  consider  you 
eligible  to  enter  THE  ARTS  SCHOLARSHIP  CONTEST, 
you  will  be  promptly  advised. 

Please  indicate  the  school  of  your  preference,  whether  it  be 
Music,  Painting,  Oratory,  Dancing  or  Dramatic. 

For  full  information  in  regard  to  An  Arts  Scholarship  address 
Sue  Sand,  The  Drama,  59  East  Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago. 

(In  order  that  there  may  be  no  prejudice  please  do  not  name 
League  Members  as  reference.) 


STATEMENT  of  the  ownership,  management,  circulation,  etc.,  required  by  the 
Act  of  CongresB  of  August  24,  1912,  of  The  Drama,  published  monthly  at 
Mount  Morris,  111.,  for  October  1,  1920. 
State  of  Illinois    \  ^ 
County  of  Cook  J 

Before  me,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  the  State  and  county  aforesaid,  jiersonally 
appeared  Theodore  B.  Hinckley,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn  according  to  law 
deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  Editor  of  The  Drama  and  that  the  following  is 
to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  manage- 
ment (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for 
the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912, 
embodied  in  section  443,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of 
this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and 
business  managers  are:  Publisher,  Drama  Corporation,  59  East  Van  Buren  St., 
Chicago;  Editor,  Theodore  B.  Hincklev,  .59  East  Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago:  Manag- 
ing Editor,  Theodore  B.  Hinckley,  59  East  Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago,  Business 
Managers,  Theodore  B.  Hinckley,  59  East  Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:  (Give  names  and  addresses  of  individual  owners,  or, 
if  a  corporation,  give  its  name  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  stockholders  owning 
or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  the  total  amount  of  stock.)  Mrs.  A.  Starr  Best, 
Evanston,  III,;  Mr.  Sidney  Daily,  Indianapolis;  M»  and  Mrs.  Francis  Wilson, 
Chicago;  Mrs.  C.  H.  Besly,  Hinsdale,  111.;  Otto  Kahn,  New  York;  T.  B.  Hinckley, 
Chicago;  Mr.  Morton  Hull,  Chicago;  Miss  Carrie  Neely,  Chicago:  Mr.  Harold 
Swift,  Chicago:  Mrs.  Harold  Ickes,  Winnetka,  111.;  Miss  Florence  Bartlett,  Chica- 
go; Miss  Shirley  Farr,  Chicago:  Mrs.  Arthur  Ryerson,  Chicago. 

.3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and othersecurity  holders  owning 
or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securi- 
ties are:  (If  there  are  none,  so  state.)    There  are  none. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names  of  the  owners,  stock- 
holders, and  sec^urity  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stockholders  and 
security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  but  also,  in  cases 
where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company 
as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation 
for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs  contan 
statements  embracing  affiant's  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances 
and  conditions  under  which  stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear 
upon  the  books  of  the  company  aa  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity 
other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that 
any  other  person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect  in 
the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

6.  That  the  average  number  of  copies  of  each  issue  of  this  publication  sold  9r 
distributed  through  the  mails  or  otherwise,  to  paid  subscribers  during  the  six 
months  preceding  the  date  shown  above  is — (This  information  is  required  from  daily 
publications  only.)  _ 

THEODORE  B.  HINCKLEY, 
Editor  and   Business   Manager. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  mo  this  6th  day  of  October  1920 

ADA   LOUISE   KATZ. 
(My  commission  expires  November  11.  1922.) 

(SEAL.  I 
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A  Course  in  Russian  Drama 

By  Gregory  Zilboorg 


THE  American  student  of  Russian  drama  faces  two  diflfi- 
culties:  the  literature  on  this  subject  in  the  English 
language  is  extremely  scarce;  with  the  exception  of  two 
or  three  purely  eclectic  writings  there  are  almost  no  books  to  be 
found  which  would  serve  as  a  satisfactory  guide  in  the  general 
study  of  the  Russian  theatre;  and  the  Russian  drama,  like  the 
Russian  literature  and  art  in  general  is  permeated  with  the 
social  hopes  and  ideas  of  the  time:  the  peculiarities  of  the  abnor- 
mal Russian  History  have  influenced  the  Russian  mind  to  such 
an  extent  that  its  esthetic,  purely  artistic  currents  are  thoroughly 
interwoven  with  its  social  pains. 

One  is  bound  to  wholly  misunderstand  certain  dramatic 
writers  and  their  characteristics  unless  he  grasps  the  social 
background  of  their  artistic  expression. 

As  to  the  first  difficulty,  the  scarcity  of  books,  it  is  impossible 
to  overcome,  and  I  have  endeavored  to  adapt  myself  to  this 
difficulty  and  to  give  an  outline  of  material  which  the  American 
student  will  easily  find  in  any  public  library  in  the  country. 

As  to  the  second  difficulty,  I  found  it  necessary  to  suggest 
some  secondary  reading  which,  although  it  lias  no  direct  con- 
nection with  the  study  of  Russian  drama,  will  in  the  course  of 
dramatic  study,  facilitate  the  understanding  of  the  main  ele- 
ments which  had  a  more  or  less  significant  bearing  upor  tha 
development  of  the  Russian  theatre  and  its  artistic  achievements. 

I  would  not  think  it  advisable  to  outline  a  course  for  a  very 
detailed  study;  such  a  study  would  require  an  enormous  amount 
of  time  and  undoubtedly  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  Russian 
language. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  point  out  the  main  landmarks 
in  the  journey  the  Russian  drama  made  in  approximately  the 
last  seventy-five  years. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  many  important  phases  of  this  journe\' 
I  have  left  unmentioned  because  neither  the  dramatic  works 
themselves  nor  any  writings  about  them  are  available  for  the 
English  speaking  reader. 

GENERAL  READING 

M.  J.  Olgin,  "Guide  to  Russian  Literature"  (H.  Holt  N.  Y., 
1920). 

O.  Sayler,  "The  Russian  Theatre  and  the  Revolution"  (Little, 
Brown,  1919). 

Alex.  Bakshy,  "The  Paths  of  the  Modern  Russian  Stage" 
(Palmer  &  Hayward,  London,  1916). 

A.  Yarmolinsky,  "The  Moscow  Art  Theatre"  (The  Russian 
Review  N.  Y.  1917  pp.  34-38). 

Masaryk,  "The  Spirit  of  Russia,"  v.  II  (Macmillan  N.  Y., 
1919). 

A.  Kornilov,  "History  of  Russia,"  v.  II  (Knopf,  N.  Y.). 

THE  Russian  Drama,  like  the  theatre  in  general,  takes  its 
origin  from  the  Christian  performances,  known  as  Mys- 
teries and   dating  back  to  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries. 

The  theatre,  as  such,  began  its  life  in  the  century  of  enlight- 
enment under  Empress  Cathrine  the  Second  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  This  period,  however,  did  not  abound 
in  originality,  being  a  feeble  imitation  of  the  pseudo-classical 
writings  of  the  French  school  represented  by  Moli&'e,  Corneille 
and  Racine. 

Not  until  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  did  the 
Russian  theatre  beget  a  dramatist,  who  drew  away  from  the 
artificial  pseudo-classical  standards  and  displayed  an  original 
grasp  of  dramatic  action.  It  was  Griboyedov  (1795-1829)  who 
did  not  live  long  enough  to  see  the  first  performance  of  his 


Misfortune  of  Intelligence.  This  wonderful  piece  lives  until  now 
on  the  Russian  stage.  It  was  for  a  long  time  under  ban  and 
was  produced  for  the  first  time  only  in  1835  under  Nicholas 
the  First.* 

The  real  life  of  the  Rus.sian  theatre  began  somewhat  later, 
after  the  stimulating  artistry  of  Gogol  and  Ostrovski  had  en- 
tirely broken  with  the  last  conventionalities  of  the  eighteenth 
century  had  written  in  verse.  Gogol  wrote  the  first  comedy 
in  every  day  prose  language.  Ostrovski  wrote  the  first  realistic 
drama  in  the  popular  language  of  the  Moscow  suburbs.  Both 
did  away  with  depicting  the  imaginary  antiquity  or  high  society 
and  gave  a  picture  of  "vast  dark  Russia,"  provincial  life  and 
the  middle  class.  With  these  two  authors  the  Russian  theatre 
was  closely  Unked  to  the  dull  chain  of  autumnal  Russian  life, 
which  was  simple,  poor,  despotic  and  unpenetrably  dark  under  . 
the  reign  of  Tsar  Nicholas  the  First. 

N.  V.  GOGOL  (1809-1852) 

Master-General,  a  comedy  in  4  acts  (Amer.  Drama  League  ed.) 

The  comedy  which  made  Gogol  immortal  in  the  history  of 
the  Russian  stage  is  Revizor,  or  Master  General  as  it  is  called  in 
its  American  edition.    Gogol  undertook  there  a  masterful  and 
pitiless  criticism  of  the  provincial  administration  of  his  time.    ; 
For  a  while  this  piece  was  under  a  ban.    The  first  trial  jierform-   '. 
ance   was   given  before    Tsar    Nicholas    the   Fiist,    who    was    j 
to  decide  whether  it  should  be  produced  or  suppressed.     He    j 
laughed  so  much  that  after  the  performance  he  exclaimed  in    < 
half  slangy  fashion:    "Some  comedy!    Everybody  got  his  share   \ 
and  most  of  all  I  myself!"  ; 

The  esthetic  values  of  the  comedy  were  for  a  long  time  a   | 
matter  of  hot  discussion.    Some  were  delighted  with  the  eariea- 
tiu-ist    quality   of    the   comedy,   some  with  the  realism  of  tli>- 
characters,  some  were  overpraising  the  qualities  of  the  humor. 
The  audience  laughed  without  a  breathing  spell.    Gogol  himselt 
launched  a  fiery  and  dramatic  protest  against  those  who  praised 
the  comedy  too  much  as  a  source  of  laughter.     "Did  you  not 
notice,"  he  asked,   "the  chief  character  of  my  comedy,  invisible    ' 
but  ever  present?    It  is  laughter.    But  not  the  empty  laught«r 
of  jokes.    Jokes!    The  balconies  and  the  fences  of  the  threatr. 
are  groaning  under  the  burden  of  these  jokes!     Everything  is 
collapsing  and  falling  to  pieces  under  the  blows  of  these  jokes! 
He  wrote,  he  said,  this  comedy  "through  the  visible  to  the  whole 
world,  laughter;  and  invisible  to  anybody,  tears." 

One  must  be  reminded  of  these  few  historical  details  to  appre-  I 
ciate  the  real  value  and  significance  of  Masier-Gerieral. 

TOPICS  FOR  DISCUSSION  AND  PAPERS 

1.  The  Theme — Is  there  a  consciousness  of  duty  among  the 
office  holders  of  Master-Generalf     What  is  the  secret  of  Khelesta- 
kov's  success?    His  intelligence?    His  ability?    Or  the  cowardi- 
and  ignorance  of  the  administration?     Note  the  character  u. 
Ossip  as  a  type  of  an  old  Russian  serf. 

2.  Khelestakov — Is  this  character  psychologically  consistent? 
Has  he  a  purpose  in  life?  Is  his  lie-telling  purposeful  or  spon- 
taneous? 

3.  Skvosnik — A  caricature  of  a  portrait?  Has  he  self-respect?    ' 
What  is  his  attitude  towards  his  subjects;  his  wife  and  his 
daughter? 


•This  piece  was  published  inEnglish  under  a  somewhat  different  title:  The  M 
fortune  of  Being  CleveT,  by  A.  S.  Griboyedov  Vizetelly  &  Co.,  London,  18S7.  I' 
advisable  for  the  student  to  read  this  as  introductory  to  further  dramatic  8tu<i. 
The  translation  is  made  in  prose  and  consequently  loses  one  of  its  greatest  qu. 
ities — the  style  of  the  language  which  can  be  compared  with  that  of  A.  S.  Poushk 
the  father  of  modern  Runian  poetry. 
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4.  The  Women — Why  do  they  like  Khelestakov?  What  is  the 
attitude  of  Gogol  toward  the  woman?  Note  his  anti-feminism. 
Compare  his  attitude  toward  the  wife  and  the  daughter  in  this 
piece  with  his  attitude  towards  the  old  mother  in  his  novel 
Tfjrag  Bulba. 

0.  Laughter — What  is  the  main  motive  of  Gogol's  laughter? 
Extraordinary  situation  of  the  characters  or  the  peculiarlj' 
combined  ignorance  and  primitive  selfishness?  Are  the  char- 
acteri  funny  or  is  it  the  problem  that  they  face? 

A.  N.  O.STROVSKI  (1823-1886) 

The  Storm,  a  drama  in  4  acts  (Modern  Plays,  Duckworth 
&  Co.,  London,  1899). 

Poverty  Is  Not  a  Vice  (Soiibners,  N.  Y.,  1917). 

Innocent  Culprits  (N.  Y.,  1906). 

Ostrovski  is  a  realist.  Most  of  the  traits  of  life  he  describes 
are  now  gone  from  Russia,  but  the  substantial  psychological 
characteristics  remain.  It  is  necessary  to  note  the  three  chief 
problems  to  which  Ostrovski  dedicated  his  dramatic  gift: 
1.  The  breaking  of  the  secluded  despotic  Russian  family  life 
of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century;  2.  The  woman's 
struggle  for  moral  and  social  independence;  and  3.  The  suffer- 
ing of  so-called  outcasts,  the  victims  of  old  tradition  and  ignor- 
ance which  implacably  reigned  in  one  or  another  form  under 
Tsardom. 

His  plays  are  so  numerous  and  of  such  a  variety  of  treatment 
and  interpretation,  that  it  would  be  necessarj'  to  study  almost 
e\'ery  one  of  his  dramas  separately,  but  we  lack  a  complete  edi- 
tion of  Ostrovski's  work  in  English,  and  it  is  beyond  the  scope 
of  a  general  course.  We  shall  therefore  limit  ourselves  to  the 
three  most  popular  pieces  which  are  available  in  English. 

Ostrovski  occupies  an  outstanding  place  in  the  history  of 
the  Russian  theatre.  He  actually  created  the  realistic  Russian 
drama,  he  originated  one  of  the  most  constructive  periods  of 
the  stage,  known  until  now  as  the  Ostrovski  period.  Until  lately 
there  were  in  Russia,  theatres  and  actors  who  devoted  all  their 
energj-  and  life  to  Ostrovski  and  the  cultivating  of  his  plays. 
The  Moscow  Small  Theatre  (in  fact  one  of  the  largest  in  Russia) 
and  the  Alexandrin  Theatre  in  Petrograd  were  almost  until  the 
^e^'olution  the  devoted  followers  of  Ostrovski's  principles.  More 
than  a  generation  of  actors  educated  themselves  and  the  gener- 
ation after  them  on  Ostrovski.  The  best  artistic  creations  of 
Kommisarzevskaya,  Savina  Davidov  and  Varlamov  (the  first 
two  the  Russian  Duses,  the  second  the  Russian  Coquelin)  are 
due  to  Ostrovski. 

TOPICS  FOR  DI.SCUSSION  AND  PAPEB8 

1.  Ostrovski's  Realism — Are  the  characters  simple  copies- 
photographs  of  actuality,  or  humanized  reflections  of  individuals? 
What  does  Ostrovski  prefer,  action  and  mass  movement  or 
dialogues  and  conversation  in  general?  Does  he  build  his  drama- 
tic subject  on  one  central  figure  or  not?  How  important  are 
his  secondary  characters  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  general 
action?  Does  he  prefer  contrasting  characters  or  contrasting 
problems  and  aspirations  of  different  individuals?  Is  he  one- 
sided in  his  characterizations  or  does  he  prefer  to  treat  a  given 
character  from  the  human  point  of  view,  i.  e.,  does  he  depict 
it  with  all  its  faults  and  virtues? 

2.  The  Family — What  are  the  main  traits  of  the  close  family 
life  of  Ostrovski's  dramas?  What  is  the  role  of  the  father?  The 
son?  How  far  is  every  one  subjugated  to  the  will  of  the  former? 
What  are  the  social  and  moral  effects  of  this  despotism  of  the 
■•Ider  generation?  Compare  the  fathers  in  The  Storm  and  Poverty 

I    \ot  a  Vice. 

■i.  The  Women — Compare  Catharine  and  Barbara  from 
The  Storm  and  Kruchinina  from  The  Innocent  Culprits.  Why  is 
Catharine  afraid  of  moral  emancipation?  Is  Barbara  happier 
because  she  is  less  virtuous  or  because  she  is  more  independent? 
Is  Catharine  religious  or  is  she  only  following  a  certain  tradition? 
Kote  the  dramatic  conflict  of  conventional  virtue  with  a  highly 


developed  moral  sense;  Barbara  as  a  protesting  woman  of  the 
coming  emancipation.  What  is  Kruchinina's  personal  drama? 
Is  she  free  from  the  old  influence  in  the  atmosphere  of  seemingly 
independent  stage  work? 

4.  The  Protestants — Compare  Kuligin  (The  Storm),  Kudriash 
(The  Storm),  Neznamov  (Innocent  Culprits),  and  Lubim-Tortsov 
(Poverty  is  not  a  Vice)  as  different  products  of  certain  social 
abnormalities  and  the  different  ways  their  protest  or  natural 
reaction  is  expressed;  Kudriash  as  compared  with  Kuligin 
in  their  way  of  facing  the  problems  of  life?  Is  Kuligin  unsuccess- 
ful because  he  has  a  weak  will  or  because  his  environment  kills 
his  spiritual  impetus.  Is  Nesnamov  personally  unable  to  be 
happy  or  is  he  unable  to  find  an  adequate  place  in  life? 

5.  "The  Innocent  Culprits" — Who  are  they?  What  is  their 
crime?  Was  it  committed  by  them  or  by  others?  By  whom? 
What  is  the  actor's  life  drama  on  the  stage  and  behind  the 
scenes?  The  lonesomeness  of  Kruchinina.  Dudukin  as  a  type 
of  the  provincial  and  his  attitude  toward  art  stage  workers. 
Note  the  secondary  characters  as  types  representing  the  average 
life  of  a  Russian  city  in  recent  times,  before  the  revolution. 

L.  N.  TOLSTOY  (1828-1910) 

The  Power  of  Darkness,  a  drama  in  4  acts. 
The  Fruits  of  Enlightenment,  a  play  in  4  acts. 
The  Living  Corpse. 

There  are  many  English  editions  of  Tolstoy's  works.  It  is  difficult  however  to 
tell  which  is  the  best;  each  one  has  its  good  points  and  its  defects.  The  most  careful 
edition  seems  to  be  that  of  Dana,  Estes  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Tolstoy  was  too  great  a  genius  to  be  limited  to  some  one 
field  of  the  written  artistic  word.  He  entered  the  drama  however 
more  as  the  great  Tolstoy  than  as  a  great  dramatist.  As  is  known 
he  assumed  a  very  severe  attitude  toward  many  masters  of 
the  drama  and  at  times  toward  stage  art  in  general  Ho  de- 
nounced Shakespeare,  derided  operatic  art  in  general  and  hated 
Richard  Wagner  in  particular.  But  he  himself  did  not  leave 
any  particular  illustrations  of  his  own  ideas  on  the  drama. 
His  plays,  as  was  remarked,  were  produced  rather  because  they 
were  written  by  Tolstoy  than  because  of  their  intrinsic  values. 
They  did  not  show  any  especially  new  forms  or  did  they  raise 
any  new  problems  of  dramatic  art. 

His  two  earlier  dramas.  The  Power  of  Darkness  and  The  Fruits 
of  Enlightenment,  are  not  beyond  the  scope  of  the  problems  treated 
in  Anna  Karenina,  Resurrection,  or  War  and  Peace.  By  far  the 
most  important  of  Tolstoy's  dramas  is  his  posthumous  unfinished 
The  Living  Corpse  (wrongly  translated  as  The  Man  who  was 
Dead,  or  Redemption).  This  piece  bears  the  mark  of  a  dramatic 
genius.  From  the  psychological  point  of  view  and  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  structure  of  the  play  as  well,  the  drama 
is  a  great  achievement.  We  shall  therefore  limit  ourselves  to 
the  analysis  of  this  piece. 

TnE  Living  Corpse 

The  Structure — Note  that  the  play  is  not  divided  into  the 
regular  three  or  four  acts.  Doei  it  make  the  characters  and 
the  dramatic  motion  more  outstanding  or  less?  Does  this  form 
concentrate  the  attention  of  the  spectator  of  dissipate  it?  Is 
the  attention  drawn  to  one  or  few  individuals  or  to  the  milieu 
as  a  whole?  Could  such  a  concentration  of  the  attention  to  the 
milieu  be  better  attained  by  having  the  play  divided  only  into 
a  few  acts?  What  prevails  in  the  play,  dialogue  or  motion? 
What  is  the  character  of  the  motion — is  it  mass,  group  motion 
or  actions  of  separate  individuals? 

The  Problem — Js  there  one  or  many  problems  in  The  Living 
Corpse?  If  many,  enumerate  at  least  three  of  them.  What  is 
Tolstoy's  attitude  (as  reflected  in  the  play)  toward  such  insti- 
tutions as  marriage,  legal  justice,  and  state-order?  Is  the  "intel- 
lectual aristocrat'  Alexandrov  an  approval  or  a  disapproval 
of  the  negative  attitude  towards  certain  principles  of  morals? 
What  is  the  main  characteristic  of  the  life  of  "venerable  society"? 
Are  Karenin,  his  mother,  and  Prince  Abriezkov  enjoying  the 
sympathy  of  the  dramatist  or  not?    What  is  the  difference  be- 


tween  the  world-view  of  Karenin  and  that  of  his  mother  and 
Prince  Abriezkov?  Is  the  fall  of  Protasiov  a  result  of  a  weak 
character  or  a  form  of  revolt  against  the  piinciples  of  the  social 
life  in  which  he  lived  before?  Does  Tolstoy  see  in  Protassov's 
behavior  a  solution  of  the  problem  or  a  deadlock? 

The  Characters — Note  and  describe  the  contrast  between 
Liza  and  her  sister,  the  old  and  the  new  woman.  Note  the 
wonderfully  artistic  gypsy  characters  which  until  recently  were 
realities  in  Russian  life.  Does  the  gypsy  girl,  Masha,  love  Protas- 
sov  and  why,  yes  or  no?  What  is  the  difference  between  her 
love  and  that  of  Liza? 

MAXIM  GORKI  (b.  1868) 

The  Children  of  The  Sun,  play  in  4  acts,  (in  Poet  Lore,  Boston  i 
1906,  V.  17). 

Summer  Folks,  4  acts  (ibid,  1905,  v.  16). 

The  Lower  Depth,  a  play  in  4  acts  (T.  F.  Unwin,  1912,  London). 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  Gorki  as  a  dramatist  is  not 
representative  of  the  life  of  the  Russian  stage.  He  wrote  about 
a  dozen  dramas  of  which  a  few  were  produced  by  different 
Russian  theatres,  but  without  any  particular  success.  For 
the  student  of  Gorki  as  a  writer  his  dramas  are  of  a  certain 
importance;  for  the  student  of  Russian  drama  they  may  serve 
only  as  an  illustration  of  dramatic  writing  of  none  too 
great  depth  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  technique  and  psy- 
chology. 

There  is  however  one  play,  namely  The  Lower  Depth  (wrongly 
called  The  Night  Lodging)  which  represents  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  Russian  theatre.  At  the  time  of  its  appearance 
it  showed  a  new  comer  of  Russian  life  until  then  hidden  from 
the  spectator  and  it  proved  a  new  achievement  in  stage  natural- 
ism which  already  was  on  its  decline. 

THE  LOWER  DEPTH 

The  Problem — What  is  the  difference  between  the  religiousness 
of  the  landlord  Kostiliov  and  that  of  the  old  Lucka  or  the  Tartar? 
What  is  the  attitude  of  the  different  characters  toward  death? 
Compare  especially  the  reaction  of  Vaska  Pepel  and  that  of 
Lucka.  Does  the  inhabitant  of  the  lower  depth  have  an  idea 
of  crime  as  a  violation  of  a  moral  law? 

The  Male  Characters — What  are  the  characteristic  traits 
of  Sattin's  pessimism?  Compare  it  with  the  Actor's  last  shattered 
hopes.  What  is  the  chief  power  of  Vaska  Pepel?  Is  he  a  strong 
or  only  an  impulsive  person?  What  is  the  secret  of  Lucka's 
charm?  What  is  his  philosophy  of  life  if  he  has  one?  Why  is 
he  homeless?  Has  he  no  strong  moral  principles  or  has  he  simply 
a  forgiving  heart?  What  is  the  Baron's  attitude  towards  his 
fellow  neighbors?  Is  he  satisfied?  Is  ha  indifferent  to  or  longing 
for  his  past?   Why  does  Kleshtsh  collapse? 

The  Female  Characters — What  is  the  main  characteristic  of 
the  situation  of  the  woman  in  the  lower  depth?  What  are  the 
causes  and  motives  of  Natasha's  and  Nastia's  personal  dramas? 
Is  Vassilissa  fighting  for  love  or  is  she  simply  vindictive?  Why 
is  Nastia  so  lonesome  among  the  people  of  the  night  lodging? 

LEONID  ANDRYEYEV  (1871-1919) 
As  a  dramatist  Andryeyev  occupies  a  secondary  place.  His 
pieces  are  badly  fitted  to  the  conditions  of  stage  work  in  general. 
They  mostly  represent  a  repetition  of  Andryeyev's  most  be- 
loved problem:  fate  and  its  power  upon  humanity.  It  is  difficult 
to  analyze  any  of  Andryeyev's  dramatic  works  independently 
of  the  rest  of  his  writings.  It  is  advisable  to  read  his  novel 
Thought,  which  he  afterward  adapted  for  the  stage,  and  his 
dramas  The  Life  of  Man  and  Anathema  (published  by  Macmillan 
N.  Y.).  The  characters  in  the  above  mentioned  dramas  are 
of  no  particular  importance  from  the  human  and  psychological 
point  of  view,  because  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  plays  lies  in 
the  abstract  and  symbolized  treatment  of  the  problem  of  death 
and  fate. 

There  are  two  or  three  dramas  by  Andryeyev  which  are  de- 
prived of  his  somewhat  monotonous  symbolism.  Especially 
interesting  in  this  respect  is  his  The  Days  of  Our  Life  and  its 


An  Appreciation  of 

Donald  Robertson 


DONALD  ROBERTSON  will  go  down  in  the  history  o' 
the  theatre  for  the  excellence  and  magnitude  of  his 
repertoire,  and  as  a  remarkable  actor  of  high  comedy. 
Yet  this  is  hardly  just  to  his  powers,  since  it  leaves  out  of 
account  his  acting  in  poetic  tragedy  and  in  some  of  the  most 
poignant  of  the  great  modern  roles — in  Madman  or  Saint,  in 
Rosmersholm  in  Johti  Gabriel  Borkman  and  The  Biol  on  the 
'Scutcheon. 

Watching  his  performance  in  twenty-two  roles,  many  of 
them  the  great  figures  in  works  of  the  master  dramatists,  I 
have  never  come  away  from  his  performance  without  a  clear 
idea,  a  definite,  palpable  vision  of  a  character.  Of  few  actors 
can  one  say  as  much  for  the  art,  as  little  for  "the  self."  It 
indicates  a  creative  versatility,  rather  than  a  superficial  skill 
in  the  crafts  of  disguise. 

As  I  run  over  these  characters  in  my  mind,  they  group  them- 
selves by  their  pictorial  type — each  with  its  manner  and 
kind. 

The  characters  of  the  poetic  drama  form  a  gallery  by  them- 
selves with  one  gift  common  to  them  all: 

Lord  Tresham,  in  The  Blot  on  the  'Scutcheon;  Comus 
amidst  his  torch-lit  rout;  and  again,  in  Turqualo  Tasso  of 
Goethe. 

These  characters  contrast  sharply  with  another  gallery — 
the  men  enacted  in  settings  of  modern  life  One  of  the  most 
vivid  is  the  deaf  old  money-lender  in  the  .Spanish  comedy 
Zaraffueta'  a  piece  of  work  so  sure  in  its  stroke,  so  perfect  in 
detail  of  voice  (the  flat,  even  voice  of  the  very  deaf),  that  one 
instinctively  spoke  louder  in  addre.ssing  the  actor,  after  the 
play.  A  totally  different  type  was  Thaddeus  Mortimore,  the 
musician's  brother  in  Pinero's  Thunderbolt,  and  the  school- 
master in  Sudermann's  Happiness  in  a  Corner  (Das  Glueck 
im  Winkel),  almost  self-effacing.  But  just  as  frequentl.v 
the  actor  has  essayed  men  of  the  masterful  sort — the  type 
clearly  and  triumphantly  defined  in  Messimo  (Giacosa's 
As  the  Leaves)  and  with  grim  psychological  complications  of 
defeat  in  John  Gabriel  Borkman. 

In  old  comedy  another  genre  is  reached — a  genre  with  a 
manner  so  pronounced  that  some  actors  allow  it  to  take  the 
place  of  characterization  altogether,  as  though  men,  putting 
on  small-cloths  and  powdered  wigs,   at  once  became  alike. 

In  Robertson's  performance  there  is  always  a  clearly  marked 
differentiation  between  these  figures.  From  Moliere  he  has 
drawti  three:  The  Miser,  Tartu  ffe  and  Crysal  in  The  Learned 
Ladies. 

But  all  these  yield  in  interest  as  characterizations  to  old 
Philbert.  the  Holland  merchant  in  Goldoni's  rare  comed.v 
The  Curious  Accident.  In  Robertson's  performance  he  is 
delightfully  and  lovingly  elaborated.  There  is  a  scene  where 
Philbert  reads  a  letter — but  this  is  beside  my  immediate 
purpose,  which  was  to  set  down  something  of  the  pleasure  T 
have  had  in  contemplating  the  range  and  authority  of  this 
serious  and  independent  artist. 

THOMAS  WOOD  STEVENS. 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


sequel  Gaudeamus.    The  first  appears  in  Macmillan's  edition; 
the  latter,  it  seems,  has  not  been  translated  yet. 

THE  DATS  OF  OUR  LIFE 

Topics  for  discussion  and  papers — What  is  Onuphry's  purpose 
of  life?  And  Glukhovtsev's?  What  is  the  personal  djama  of 
01-01?  Why  is  the  life  of  all  that  youth  so  cheerful  and  at  the 
same  time  so  empty?  What  is  the  character  of  Blokhin?  Are 
there  positive  creative  elements  in  their  life?  If  yes  what  are 
these  elements?  If  not  why?  , 

A.  P.  CHKKHOV^(1860-1904) 

Chekhov  is  the  greatest  Russian  dramatist  after  Ostrovski 
and  the' one  who  influenced  the  Russian  theatre  of  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  more  than  Ostrovski.  The  work  of  the 
famous  Moscow  Art  Theatre  was  closely  linked  (and  is  still 
now)  with  Chekhov's  dramas.  The  theatre  itself  is  frequently 
called  "Chekhov's  theatre."  Both  Chekhov  and  the  Moscow 
Art  Theatre  were  often  attacked  for  the  alleged  revival  of  stage 
realism  and  even  naturalism.  These  attacks  were  hardly  justified. 
Chekhov  himself  asserted  that  he  disliked  naturalism  and  even 
used  a  very  ironical  simile  for  the  denunciation  of  it.  "If," 
he  said,  "we  wiU  put  a  genuine  human  nose  on  the  place  of  the 
nose  of  a  portrait,  it  would  be  a  very  natural  nose,  but  not  art." 
But  Chekhov  ascribed  a  great  importance  to  the  stage  setting 
and  inanimate  things  in  general,  which  were  necessary  for  the 
stage.  "I  want  the  things  to  act  together  -with  the  actors  in 
creating  a  certain  state  of  spirit"  he  said  once  thus  expressing 
the  idea  of  the  highest  harmony  between  the  different  elements 
of  stage  work.  His  dramas  therefore  were  rightly  called  8y7n- 
phonic  dramas!  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  this  respect 
Chekhov  had  a  predecessor  in  Tourgeniev,  whose  plays  were 
neglected  for  more  than  thirty  or  forty  years  until  Chekhov  be- 
came known.  As  Chekhov  was  the  unique  lepresentative  of  the 
symphonic  drama,  the  Russian  theatre  naturally  went  back 
to  the  past  for  similar  plays,  not  having  found  anything  of  that 
kind  in  the  contemporary  dramatic  literature.  Thus  was  dis- 
covered Tourgeniev  as  a  dramatist.  Unfortunately  we  are 
able  to  mention  only  one  play  by  the  latter,  the  other  not  having 
been  translated  into  English,  namely:  One  May  Spin  a  Thread 
Too  Finely,  one-act,  (Foitnightly  Review,  London,  1909,  pp. 
78&-804). 

Chekhov's  plays  lose  their  chief  element  in  translation  into 
whatever  other  language  the  particular  harmony  and  rhythm 
of  the  original.  The  student  must  bear  in  mind  that  studying 
Chekhov's  dramas  in  English  he  actually  studies  only  some 
elements  of  them,  the  rest  being  lost  in  the  foreign  language. 

There  is  almost  a  complete  edition  of  Chekhov's  in  which 
the  below  mentioned  pieces  can  be  found  (Scribners,  N.  Y., 
1912-1916).  Some  other  editions  are  marked  in  parentheses 
following  the  titles  of  the  mentioned  plays:  Three  Sisters,  4 
acts  (Ducworth  Co.,  London,  1916);  The  Cherry  Orchard,  4 
acts  (In  Dickinson's  "Chief  Contemporary  Dramatists"  or  the 
Yale  translation  by  Mandoll,  1908) ;  Uncle  Vania,  4  acts. 

TOPICS  FOR  DISCUSSION  AND  PAPERS 

The  Structure — What  is  the  difference  between  the  structure 
of  Ostrovski's  and  Cliekhov's  plays?  What  substitutes  the 
comparative  absence  of  motion  in  Chekhov's  dramas?  Note  the 
psychological  activity  of  the  characters.  Note  the  "inanimate 
acting" — the  peculiar  sound  at  the  end  of  The  Cherry  Orchard 
or  the  guitar  in  Uncle  Vania. 

The  Problems — What  makes  Chekhov's  people  hope  for  a 
better  future,  their  real  activity  and  performed  work  on  their 
romantic  belief?  Why  do  his  heroes  accomplish  so  little  in  life? 
Answer  this  question  especially  in  reference  to  Oayev  and 
Ranyevskaya  (The  Cherry  Orchard);  Uncle  Vania  and  Astrov 
(Uncle  Vonia);  Colonel  Vershinin,  Tusenbach  and  Chebutikin 
(Three  Sisters).  What  are  the  hopes  of  Chekhov  himself?  (Com- 
pare the  hopes  of  Sonia  and  Uncle  Vania  (Uncle  Vania)  with 
those  of  Galia  and  Trophimov  (The  Cherry  Orchard). 

The  Characters — What  is  the  personal  drama  of  Masha? 
What  binds  her  to  the  environment  she  lives  in?  What  prevents 
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her  from  leaving  her  husband?  The  sense  of  duty  or  something 
else?  What  are  the  points  of  difference  and  similarity  between 
Tusenbach  and  Vershinin  in  their  ideas  of  work  and  better 
life?  What  are  the  main  differences  and  similarities  in  Gayev's, 
Chebutiliin's  and  Anderw  Prosorov's  inactivity  and  laziness? 
Has  Ranievskaya  a  sense  of  responsibility?  What  is  her  purpose 
in  life?  What  is  Lopakhin's  aim?  To  retaliate  or  to  build  a 
n%w  life?  Compare  Masha  and  Helena  Andryeyevna.  Are  they 
suffering  because  of  the  same  reasons  and  in  the  same  way  or 
not?  Give  a  general  characteristic  of  old  folks  and  servants  in 
the  above  mentioned  plays.  Is  not  Phiers  a  symbolic  and  a 
realistic  type  at  the  same  time?  What  does  he  symbolize?  Is 
Astrov  only  a  young  Chebutikin  or  a  character  in  itself?  Note 
the  strange,  almost  maniacal  characters  of  Soliony  and  Epik- 
hodov.  In  what  respect  and  to  what  extent  are  they  a  normal 
product  of  rather  abnormal  environment  or  conditions  of  life? 
Give  a  characterization  of  Prof.  Serebriakov  as  a  social  parasite 
and  compare  him  with  other  similar  types  in  the  mentioned 
plays. 

IN  CONCLUSION  two  interesting  movements  in  the  recent 
history  of  the  Russian  theatre  must  be  mentioned. 

1.  As  a  reaction  against  the  standardized  forms  of  dramatic 
art  and  the  almost  unconditional  and  typographical  imitation 
of  the  Moscow  Art  Theatre,  which  was  spread  all  over  Russia 
on  the  minor  and  great  stages  as  well,  a  wave  of  sarcasm  and 
caricature  arose  on  the  Russian  stage.  The  originators  of  this 
movement  created  in  Petrograd  a  theatre  called  "The  Curved 
Mirror,"  which  derided  the  dead,  standardized,  and  aged  forms 
of  art.  Unfortunately  the  most  characteristic  pieces  are  either 
untranslatable  or  have  a  purely  Russian,  sometimes  pro\'incial 
local  character,  which  would  not  be  understood  by  a  foreigner. 
There  is  however  in  the  English  language  a  comedy-satire, 
which  is  at  once  a  masterpiece  in  itself  and  reflects  the  main 
spirit  of  "The  Curved  Mirror."  This  is  The  Pretly  Sabine 
Women,  a  comedy  in  3  awjts  (The  Drama  Quarterly  No.  13). 

2.  One  of  the  leaders  of  The  Curved  Mirror,  N.  Yevreinov, 
represents  the  second  new  current,  which  is  commonly  called 
"The  Theatre  for  One's  Own  Self"  (the  name  originated  from 
the  title  of  a  book  on  the  theory  of  the  theatre  by  N.  Yevreinov). 
The  main  idea  of  it  is  that  the  theatre  is  a  product  of  our  own 
individual,  personal  ego,  and  that  the  highest  development 
of  the  theatre  is  the  psychological  play  of  one's  own  individuality 
for  himself,  reflected  through  his  own  world  conception.  E^ery- 
thing  in  a  dramatic  work  must  be  shown  through  the  activity 
and  seen  by  the  eyes  of  one  individual  hero.  It  is  impossible 
to  cover  this  very  compUcated  and  interesting  problem  in  a 
short  general  course.  Besides  there  is  almost  no  material  avail- 
able in  the  English  language  for  an  adequate  study  of  the  prob- 
lem. With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  articles  by  Oliver  Saykr 
which  appeared  in  The  Drama  and  other  magazines  and  which 
give  only  a  rather  eclectic  outline  of  the  idea  and  some  brief 
sketches  to  be  found  in  the  above  mentioned  books  by  Sayler 
and  Bakshy,  there  is  nothing  more  in  English.  There  are  two 
pieces  by  Yevi-einov  himself  which  would  perhaps  suggest  more 
directly  the  general  scheme  of  his  idea,  although  it  must  be 
said  that  these  pieces  are  not  the  most  representative;  I  mention 
them  only  because  they  are  the  only  ones  translated  into  Eng- 
lish: The  Theatre  of  the  Soul,  a  monodrama  in  one  act.  (London, 
Henderson,  1915) ;  The  Beautiful  Despot,  a  merry  death,  a  Harle- 
quinade translated  by  C.  E.  Bechhofer  (London,  K.  Paul  French, 
Trubner  Co.,  1916). 

Neither  all  Russian  dramatic  writer^  nor  currents  of  theatrical 
thought  and  practice  are  included  in  this  coiu"se.  Even  if 
we  were  in  possession  of  the  English  texts  necessary  a  complete 
survey  would  be  impossible  within  the  limits  of  an  introductory 
general  course.  But  the  task  is  much  more  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  on  the  one  hand  many  very  important  Russian  dramas 
are  not  translated  at  all,  and  on  the  other  hand  even  the  Russian 
texts  of  many  important  writings  have  not  yet  reached  the 
libraries  of  this  country,  which  makes  it  impossible  to  under- 
take a  special  transition. 
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\  I  us.  A.  STAIIK  BEST  say.',  in  the  Oct.  numbpr  of  the 
' 'l^  Drama:  "Oliver  Hinsdell,  actor,  teacher  and  di- 
rector, reads  Kugene  O'Neill's  marvelous  eucces."  of  last 
Hca^on.  Beuond  the  Horizon  and  reads  it  remarkably 
well.  Every  Center  sboutd  be  Elad  to  hear  this  lifelike 
readin£  of  one  of  the  srcalest  aucceeses  of  the  paat 
seaHOo . 
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An  Announcement: 

"QONALD  ROBERTSON  has  resumed 
his  instruction  of  classes  in  Dramatic 
Art  at  the  Auditorium,  pending  his  appear- 
ance in  repertoire  of  classic  plays  before 
the    youth    and    inquiring     of    Chicago. 
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A  Great  Actress  in  a  Great  Play 

Miss  Nance  O'Niel  in  The  Passion  Flower  by  Jacinto  Benavente 
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The  Theatre  Advancing 

By  Nance  O'Neil 


I  NEVER  find  it  an  easy  matter  to  write  of  the 
theatre.  It  always  seems  to  me  like  baring  to  the 
worid  one's  innermost  secrets;  like  something  too 
sacred  to  sit  down  and  discuss  in  cold  pen  and  ink. 
I  have  the  same  love  for  it  that  a  child  has  for  its  parents, 
and  so  I  do  not  see  its  faults  and  failings;  hke  the  child 
I  see  only  the  good  in  it,  and  so  can  speak  only  with 
pride  and  alTection. 

I  believ-e,  too,  that  the  way  to  remedy  evils  is  to 
construct,  to  develop  the  good  instead  of  giving  evil 
the  importance  which  makes  of  it  a  power;  so  again, 
I  must  write  only  of  the  good  things  of  the  theatre 
because  that  is  all  that  I  recognize. 

In  spite  of  much  that  is  written  to  the  contrary'  I 
believe  that  the  theatre  is  in  a  better  condition  ttday 
than  ever.  Lot  us  approach  it  from  a  purely  commercial 
standpoint,  which  is,  of  necessity,  the  primary  factor. 
A  painter,  sculptor,  or  musician  may  elect  to  starve 

In  a  garret  until  the  world  recognizes  his  genius,  but 
he  artist  of  the  theatre,  in  order  to  gain  recognition, 
oust  show  his  wares  to  the  public,  and  this  costs  money. 
A  company  of  actors,  a  carload  of  scenery,  and  the 
lecessary  advertising  must  be  paid  for.  The  author 
must  receive  a  fair  royaltj'.  So  the  first  necessity  of  the 
J  theatre  is  that  it  shall  be  on  a  sound  business  basis. 
The  manager  has  a  theatre,  he  books  your  play,  you 
divide  the  receipts  according  to  arrangement.  Nothing, 
to  my  mind,  could  be  more  simple  or  fairer  than  that. 
It  is  when  you  meet  your  public  that  the  real  test 
begins  (we  are  still  in  the  commercial  line!),  whether  or 
not  the  public  agrees  with  you  as  to  the  merits  of  your 
play  and  your  acting.  The  answer  comes  swift  and  sure, 
and  thanks  in  a  great  measure  to  such  societies  as  the 
Drama  League,  the  Little  Theatre  movements,  and 
theatre  clubs  throughout  the  countrj',  the  answer  in 
the  affirmative  to  plays  and  acting  which  are  worth 
while  is  becoming  more  emphatic  every  day. 

When  have  there  been  so  many  serious  plays  success- 


fully produced  as  in  the  past  two  j^ears,  plays  from 
neaz'ly  every  country?  America  is  the  cosmopolis  of 
the  play  world.  In  no  other  country  are  the  plays  of 
foreign  authors  given  the  intelligent  and  respectful 
audience  they  receive  in  America.  If  a  play  interests, 
amuses  or  thrills  us  we  do  not  care  if  the  miliou  be 
Kamchatcan  or  Chinese!  America  is  free  from  preju- 
dice, which  gives  the  artist  practically  the  whole  world 
to  choose  from.  As  for  the  "movie  peril"  I  don't 
believe  one  word  of  it.  I  have  known  people  who  re- 
garded grand  opera  as  anathema  before  the  phonograph 
was  invented,  but  after  they  had  heard  Caruso  or  Bonci 
records  of  Celeste  Aida  never  rested  until  they  heard 
the  singers  personally,  and  now  are  confirmed  opera 
goers.  And  so  I  believe  it  will  be  with  the  "movies." 
Anyway  the  thrill  from  a  soul  that  shines  through  the 
eyes  and  vibrates  in  the  voice  can  never  be  photographed! 
\  ND  now  let  us  pass  to  the  acting  of  the  present  day 
-^*-  — a  delicate  subject  to  discuss  remembering  the  old 
adage  about  "living  in  glass  houses" — but  I'm  not 
going  to  throw  stones!  I  am  quite  as  optimistic  about 
the  theatre  behind  the  curtain  as  I  am  of  the  box-office. 
True,  it  appears  on  the  surface  as  if  the  young  man 
or  woman  must  experience  diflScUlty  in  finding  adequate 
training  until  Mr.  Granville  Barker's  admirable  school 
shall  become  a  reanty;.yet  on  the  ofther  hand  universi- 
ties and  colleges  at  the  present  day  paj'  much  attention 
to  the  theatre,  and  afford  means  of  studying  it  from 
every  angle.  There  is  hardly  a  town  of  importance 
that  does  not  have  its  dramatic  club  or  little  theatre; 
and  training  of  this  sort  is  a  great  deal  more  stimulating 
to  the  young  mind  than  experience  in  some  second-rate 
stock  company  under  an  indifferent  and  overworked 
stage-manager,  with  the  attendant  danger  of  imitating 
the  faults  of  the  older  actors,  to  say  nothing  of  many 
other  pitfalls  which  only  the  soundest  of  characters 
usually  survive  to  reach  a  position  where  a  place  in 
a  first  class  company  is  assured  each  year. 
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The  stage  today  is  attracting  a  higher  class  of  young 
men  and  women  than  ever  before.  In  my  company 
at  the  present  time  there  are  young  men  and  women  of 
limited  experience,  and  it  interests  me  and  gratifies 
me  extremely  to  note  the  steady  improvement,  almost 
unconscious  but  which  is  apparent  to  me,  in  their  diction, 
poise,  and  mastery  of  themselves  when  on  the  stage, 
and  they  will  all  continue  to  improve  because  the  wish 
to  do  so  iS'  there. 

The  actor  does  not  need  to  play  a  large  round  of  parts 
to  learn  diction,  the  correct  use  of  English,  or  how  to 
behave  himself  in  the  house  of  a  gentleman.  The 
earnest  and  ambitious  student  must  practice  these 
things  continually  and  he  should  frequent  theatres 
where  the  highest  class  of  acting  is  to  be  seen  and 
where  ho  can  learn  much  by  observation.  I  repeat,  the 
outlook  for  the  young  actor  was  never  before  so  bright 
if  nature  has  endowed  him  at  all  tolerably. 
TN  CONCLUSION,  the  author:  the  only  side  of  the 
•*-  triangle  which  at  first  sight  appears  discouraging. 
For  the  moment  the  more  immediately  lucrative  return 
of  the  movies  seems  to  be  distracting  the  attention  of 
our  most  talented  writers.  Those  who  are  coming 
forward  are  "making  plays"  (I  use  the  term  advisedly) 
of  a  most  peculiar  design,  quite  indigenous  to  America. 
I  can  best  classify  them  by  calling  them  "trick  plays," 
marvels  of  mechanical  ingenuity  composed  of  a  mass  of 
intricate  situation,  generally  built  upon  a  fabric  of 
criminal  foundation,  designed  to  work  the  audience  to  a 


pitch  of  mystification  and  in  one  big  scene  exploding  a 
mine,  carefully  prepared  though  hardly  as  deftly  con- 
cealed, and  from  the  debris,  extracting  the  hero  and 
heroine  unscathed  physically  if  not  morally. 

The  dramas  of  ideas,  of  spiritual  conflict,  of  clashes 
of  souls  rather  than  of  wits,  come  from  foreign  markets. 
But  here  again  the  encouragement  and  recognition 
given  to  playwriting  as  an  art  by  the  colleges,  universi- 
ties, the  Drama  League,  community  and  little  theatre 
movements,  will  in  due  time  bear  fruit. 

I  do  not  trust  the  tale  I  have  heard  for  many  years 
of  brilliant  plays  lying  unread  and  covered  with  dust 
among  the  archives  of  the  big  managers'  offices.  I  will 
wager  I  could  count  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand  the 
really  fine  plays  that  have  never  seen  the  footlights. 
Those  that  are  lying  around  unread  and  unnoticed  will 
come  into  their  own  sooner  or  later  if  the  good  is  in 
them.     Of  that  I  am  sure. 

I  believe  there  is  an  inscrutable  law  of  attraction 
in  this  world  and  good  sound  plays  which  appeal  to 
intelligence  and  taste  will  attract  the  public  of  good 
taste  and  intelligence. 

We  are  a  young,  vigorous  country,  with  the  sap  of 
youth  strong  in  our  veins,  and  of  necessity  our  theatre 
is  young.  It  is  suffering  from  growing  pains  which 
perhaps  the  Doctors  of  Drama  have  diagnosed  too 
seriously,  but  I,  for  one,  am  sure  that  all  that  is  needed 
to  bring  it  to  a  strong  and  healthy  maturity,  is  vigorous 
mental    treatment. 


"The  Shepherd  in  the  Distance'"  by  Holland  Hudson,  as  done  by  the  Northampton  Amateurs,  Northampton,  Mass. 


"THE  DRAMA"  FOR  A  CHRISTMAS  PRESENT.     WH  Y  NOTf 
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The  Christinas  Tree* 

By  Laurence  Housman 

It  is  evening  and  the  Mother,  having  filled  the  teapot,  sets  it  on  the  hob  to  brew,  and  turns  to  light  the  lamp.  Its 
dim  rays,  as  it  kindles  reveal  more  clearly  the  bare  cottage  interior  where,  though  squalor  is  absent,  comfort  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  Even  the  table  set  for  the  meal  has  no  cloth  on  it,  the  cups  are  brown  earthenware,  and  the  loaf  of  home-made 
bread  lies  without  accompaniment  on  the  bare  board,  a  large  bone-handled  knife  beside  it.  A  crippled  Child,  aged  twelve 
or  thereabouts,  carrying  a  bundle  of  faggots,  hobbles  across  the  room  and  lays  them  by  the  hearth.  Relieved  of  her  load  she 
stands  for  a  moment  to  watch  the  lamp-lighting.  Then  her  eyes  turn  to  the  room's  one  adornment,  a  Christmas  Tree,  'decked 
with  tinsel  and  candles,  which  stands  on  a  chest  to  the  side  of  the  window  farthest  from  the  hearth.  Opposite  the  fireplace 
there  is  a  door.  Through  the  window  is  seen  the  gray  deepening  of  the  winter  twilight  which  the  lighting  of  the  lamp  has 
turned  almost  into  darkness. 


Child:   Shall  I  light  the  candles,  Mother?     .     .     .     Mother, 

shall  I  light  them? 

Mother:    Yes,  if  you  like.    Draw  the  curtain,  though,  first. 

[The  woman,  slow  to  attend,  speaks  in  a  tone  of  patient  weariness. 
Her  voice,  even  when  she  seems  to  complain,  is  mild  and  com- 
passionate; in  a  body  broken  by  hardship  the  spirit  has  become 
almost  resigned,  yet  there  is  a  strain  of  anxiety  as  though  where 
hope  has  long  since  died,  fear  remains.  In  contrast,  the  child's 
voice,  eager  and  wistful,  still  lays  claim  to  the  chances  of  pleasure 
or  of  interest  which  life  may  offer.  Now,  obeying  her  mother, 
she  goes  to  draw  across  the  window  the  thin  wisp  of  curtain  which 
hangs  on  a  loop  of  cord.  This  takes  a  little  time.  The  Mother 
glances  at  the  Tree,  but  the  sight  does  not  seem  to  cheer  her.  Half 
fearfully  she  looks  away  again  and  stands  in  reverie.] 
Child  [Singing  to  herself]:    I'll  draw  the  curtain!     I'll  draw 

the  curtain!     I'll — [Suddenly  she  stops.     She  returns  from  the. 

unndow.]  Mother  there  was  some  one  looking  in. 
Mother:  Was  there?  Who  was  it? 
Child:  Idon't  know  whoit  was.  'Twas  an  old  woman,  Mother. 

She'd  got  her  face  up  to  one  of  the  panes  looking  at  yer.    But 

when  I  looked  at  her,  her  seemed  to  go.     .     .     .     How  many 

candles  is  there.  Mother? 
Mother:   Twelve;  one  each. 
Child:   One  each  what? 
Mother:   One  for  each  of  yer. 
Child:   Is  that  why  we've  always  had  twelve? 
Mother:   Of  course.   Why  else? 
Child:  But  now  I  be  the  only  one  left. 
Mother  [Violently]:    No  you're  not!    Don't  you  dare  say  it! 

[Then  restraining  herself.]  You're  the  only  one  left  at  home. 

[The  Child  has  now  pushed  a  stool  toward  the  Christmas  Tree, 
and  mounting  it  with  difficulty  she  proceeds  to  light  the  candles.] 
Child:   There's  more  of  us  dead  than  alive,  now,  ain't  there. 

Mother? 

Mother:  Aye,  for  a  long  time  it's  been  like  that. 

Child:    Did  we  ever  have  the  Tree  without — without  some 

of  us  being  away? 

Mother:     I  daresay;  we  may  have  done.     I've  lost  count 

now  but  there  was  always  a  candle  for  each.    It  seemed  to  bring 

'em  back  somehow — just  like  as  they  was  when  I  saw  'em  last 

— living  or  dead.  They're  all  gone,  but  I  see  'em  still. 

Child:    It's  ever  such  a  big  tree.  Mother!    Where  did  you 

get  it? 

Mother:    Old  Sammy  brought  it  to  the  door  in  his  hand- 
cart and  I  gave  him  twopence  for  it.    He'd  got  a  lot  of  others 

too — how  I  don't  know.   I  daresay  he  stole  'em,  so  it  was  better 

not  to  ask.   [She  starts  to  cut  the  bread.] 

Child  :  Old  Sammy  ain't  quite  right  in  his  head,  is  he.  Mother? 

Mother:   Oh,  he's  'armless  enough. 

Child:   When  we  see  him  going  by  with  his  old  cart  and  his 

head  wagging — coming  from  school — we  all  laugh  at  him. 

Mother:    You  shouldn't  do  that!    [Pointing  toward  her  with 

the  knife,  then  laying  it  down.] 
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Child:  One  can't  help — not  when  all  the  others  do.  The 
other  day,  when  his  silly  old  back  was  turned,  some  of  the  boys 
ran  away  with  his  cart  and  took  the  faggots  off  for  the  bonfire. 
But  I  didn't  take  any.    I  only  went  along  with  'em  just  to  see. 

Mother:  You  shouldn't  'a  done  it.  You  ought  to  be  kind 
to  the  old.  He's  poor  and  feeble,  Sammy  is.  .  .  .  Often, 
I  reckon,  he  don't  get  enough  to  eat — nor  for  firing  neither, 
beyond  what  he  sells. 

Child  [Regarding  her  handiwork]:  They  do  look  pretty, 
don't  they,  Mother? 

Mother  [In  lack-lustre  tone]:  Aye.  So  you've  got  'em  all 
lighted? 

Child:  I  had  to  climb  up  to  reach  the  one  at  the  top. 

Mother:  Well,  that's  your  own.  So  you  ought  to  'a  took 
care  to  light  that. 

Child:  Is  that  for  me,  what's  hanging  below  it:  that  little 
parcel  o'  blue? 

Mother:  Aye,  it'll  be  yours  presently. 

Child:  What's  in  it,  Mother?  May  I  open  it? 

Mother:  No,  you  don't  open  it  jxt.  You  must  wait  for  the 
hour  to  strike,  when  the  Christmas  chimes  begin. 

Child:  Is  there  something  for  all  the  others  too? 

Mother:   Yes.    Something  for  all. 

Child:   The  others  won't  come  for  theirs,  though,  will  they? 

Mother:  I  don't  know.  They  haven't  come  yet. 

Child:    Some  dan't  come.  Mother. 

Mother:  No,  I  know  that.  But  it  helps  me  to  think  of  'em. 
Why  shouldn't  I?  I  won't  have  you  bo  the  last. 

Child:  Have  the  parcels  all  got  their  names  on  'em? 

Mother:     Not  the  parcels.     I've  put  a  name  round  each 
candle,  you'll  see. 
[The  Child  goes  to  look,  and  reads.] 

Child:  "Minnie."  Where'U  she  be  tonight.  Mother? 

Mother:  She's  still  at  her  place.  You  know  that.  Why 
d'you  ask? 

Child:   I  mean — she  won't  be  here — not  tonight,  will  she? 

Mother:  No.  She'll  be  thinking  of  us,  though.  Then  I 
send  hers  on  to  her;  and  she  gets  it  for  the  New  Year. 

Child  [Reading]:  "Tom."  He  won't  get  his — not  for  a  long 
while. 

Mother:  Not  till  his  ship  comes  back. 

Child  [Reading]:   "John."   I  don't  remember  him. 

Mother:  He  died — little:  before  you  was  born. 

CaiLD  [Reading]:  "Sarah."  She  died  too,  didn't  she.  .  .  . 
Mother? 

Mother:  What  are  you  asking  for?  You  know  they've  all 
died  but  you  three.   Here,  come  and  have  your  tea! 

Child  [Pausing  on  the  way] :   Doesn't  it  look  nice.  Mother? 

Mother:  It's  as  it  always  did  look.  Yes,  I  suppose  it  do 
look  nice — -if  you've  eyes  for  it.  Else  why  should  folk  be  having 
it  every  year?  But  it  makes  a  sort  of  a  light — a  sort  of  a  light. 
And  there's  three  of  you  still  left. 

Child:  What  are  you  crying  for.  Mother?  I  don't  like  you 
to  cry. 
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Mother:  No,  and  I  don't  do  it  to  amuse  myself  neither. 
But  when  you've  got  the  tears  in  yer,  they  'ave  to  come — some- 
times. Here,  get  here  and  sit  on  me!  [The  Child  obeys.]  We'll 
have  our  tea  together  like,  won't  we?  You  are  my  one  lamb 
left,  aren't  you?  You  out  o'  three.  P'raps  you'd  'ave  gone  too 
if  you'd  'ad  legs  for  it.  But  you  come  into  the  world  too  late; 
and  I  was  tired  of  hgrVing  'em — all  die. 

Child:  Why  did  they  all  die,, Mother? 

Mother:  Ah!  .  .  .  It's  not  many  of  'em  you  can  re- 
member. Half  of  'em  was  gone  before  you  come.  Then  your 
father  died.   After  that  I  got  rest. 

Child:  I  don't  remember  him,  do  I? 

Mot&er:  No.   You  don't. 

Child:   What  was  he  like? 

Mother:  And  don't  need  to.  .  .  .  Well,  he'd  a  hard 
life,  so  I  don't  blame  him.  .  .  .  Who's  that?  ...  I 
thought  I  'eard  .  .  .  Here,  go  and  look  out  of  the  window 
and  see  who  it  is ! 

Child:    I  didn't  hear  anyone. 

Mother:  There's  some  one  there.  [The  Child  goes  across 
and  lifts  the  curtain.] 

Child:  Oh!  .  .  .  There  was  a  lot  more,  Mother,  all 
looking  in.  They've  gone  now. 

Mother:  Lookin'  in?  How  could  they  look  in  when  the 
curtain  was  drawn? 

Child:   They  was.  Mother.    She'd  got  children  with  her. 

Mother:   She?  Who  d'you  mean — "she"? 

Child:  That  same  old  woman  as  was  looking  before.  I  see 
a  large  mole  on  her  face — just  there. 

Mother  [Deeply  agitated]:  You  don't  know  what  you're 
talkin' about!  Come  here!  Sit  down  again !  Make  up  the  fire 
— it's  gone  cold.  And  don't  you  do  it  again!  Don't  laugh  at 
old  Sammy.  You  leave  the  old  ones  alone,  else  you  may  be 
sorry  for  it!  Ah,  I  was  young  once  like  you.  I  hadn't  learned 
then.  I've  knowed  better  since.  Have  you  ever  heard  me  talk 
of  your  grandfather,  my  father  that  was?  He  was  quite  well  off. 
And  I  was  his  favorite  then.  He  used  to  call  me  his  "little  merry- 
thought." You  wouldn't  think  that  now,  would  yer?  And  fond 
of  me  he  was,  too,  in  a  way.  But  after  I'd  left  him  to  marry, 
he'd  never  have  me  home  again. 

Child:   Why  not,  Mother? 

Mother:  Well,  it  was  just  'ow  it  took  'im.  He  was  so  fond 
of  me  he  couldn't  forgive  my  going  away  with  somebody  else 
.  .  .  not  of  his  own  choosing.  So  I  .  .  .  well,  here  I  be. 
[Her  thoughts  drift  away  for  a  moment.] 

Child:  What  else  did  he  do.  Mother? 

Mother:  Nothing.  When  he  died  he  left  all  his  money  to 
strangers.  It  did  seem  'ard.  .  .  .  But  I  wasn't  going  to 
tell  you  about  that.  .  .  .  What  was  it?  Oh, — about  when 
I  was  at  school  before  all  the  luck  went.  You,  and  old  Sammy, 
and  his  woodcart  reminded  me.  There  was  an  old  woman  in 
our  village  people  said  was  a  witch,  because  she'd  got  the  devil's 
mark  on  her  face  and  always  kep'  a  fire  in;  wouldn't  never  let 
it  go  out.  And  I  was  like  a  boy  then,  ready  to  play  tricks  on 
people — not  to  do  'em  any  harm,  only  to  get  the  laugh  on  'em. 
So  one  day  because  others  dared  me  to  it,  I  poured  water  down 
her  chimney  and  put  out  the  fire — in  the  middle  of  summer  it 
was — not  thinking  to  do  her  no  harm.  But  she  come  after  me 
and  put  a  curse  on  me  for  it.  .  .  .  we  was  just  sittin'  at 
tea,  and  she  come  to  the  window  and  give  cry;  and  Father,  he 
got  up  and  went  out  and  drove  her  away.  Within  a  week  she 
was  dead,  and  they  all  said  'twas  the  putting  out  of  'er  fire  that 
killed  'er,  and  praised  me  for  it.  But  ever  since  I've  had  that 
curse  in  my  mind,  for  more  than  a  bit  of  it  has  come  true.  She 
said  I'd  have  an  unlucky  marriage  and  a  lot  of  children  as  would- 
n't live,  she  said.  They'd  all  die,  she  said,  before  I  did.  .  .  . 
Twelve  .  .  .  Oh,  what  am  I  talking  of!  They  ain't  all 
dead  yet,  there's  two  others  besides  you;  and  now  I  shan't 
be  long.     But  that's  why  I  keep  *em  by  me  with  their  names 


on  those  candles.  It  seems  to  bring  'em  back  somehow — wher- 
ever they  are.  And  there  shan't  none  of  'em  be  the  last.  No! 
I'd  rather  die.   And  if  I  told  yer,  you'd  run  away,  wouldn't  yer? 

Child:   I  wouldn't  run  away.  Mother,  not  from  you. 

Mother:  Oh,  yes  you  would — when  I  told  you  to  run.  [A 
shudder  passes  over  her  and  she  goes  on  speaking  with  haste  and 
forced  gaiety.]  Here!  go  on,  have  your  tea!  Ah,  we've  had  merry 
times  round  the  Tree — sometimes  a  many,  sometimes  a  few. 
I  can  hear  'em — I  can  see  'em,  laughing,  talking,  playing  to- 
gether, opening  their  little  parcels  and  looking  at  'em  one  by 
one.  But  there  won't  never  be  a  last:  don't  you  fear  it.  That 
ain't  going  to  be  true.  [As  she  speaks  the  clock  has  tolled  the  hour; 
the  Christmas  chimes  begin.]  Ah!  There  are  the  bells.  So  now, 
I  suppose,  you  want  to  go  and  see  what's  in  it.  There!  Go  on 
"with  yer!    [As  the  Child  hobbles  toward  the  Tree  a  knock  is  heard.] 

Mother:  Who's  that?  Come  in!  [Old  Sammy  comes  in. 
He  has  a  silly,  hairless  face  and  wagging  head.  When  he  speaks 
it  is  this  way  and  that  in  soft  broken  chuckles,  indicative  of  a  brain 
partly  astray.] 

Child:  Why,  it's  old  Sammy,  Mother! 

Old  S.\mmy:  So  you've  got  your  Christmas  Tree  lighted, 
have  yer,  eh?  They  burn  well,  do  they — them  candles — eh? 
Well,  well!  It's — it's  a  still  night,  and  there  ain't  no  wind — 
only  frost. 

Mother:  What  have  you  come  for,  Sammy?  D'you  want 
anything?  • 

Old  Sammy:  Come  for?  Oh,  only  to  tell  yer  a  thing.  They 
children — -yours  and  them  others — they  upset  my  wood-cart, 
and  they — well,  I  can't  do  with  'em.  ...  So  you  like  your 
Christmas  Tree,  do  yer?  And  there's  no  denying  it  looks  cheerful 
there  in  the  light.  You  wouldn't  never  think,  would  yer,  from 
the  look  of  it  that  it  come  from  the  old  burying  ground  where 
a  man  once  hanged  hisself — and  off  an  old  witch-woman's 
grave?  But  it  did.  And  I've  so)d  'em  all  the  same,  like  as  I've 
sold  you;  and  now  I'm  going  round  telling 'em.  Merry  Christmas 
to  you!  .  .  .  Merry  Christmas  to  you!  .  .  .  Merry 
Chriistmas,  Missus!  .  .  .  Lost  yer  voice  have  yer?  .  .  . 
Eh?  .  .  . 
IHe  goes  out  chuckling.     The  Mother  stands  not  looking  at  the 

Tree,  the  lights  on  which  begin  to  turn  blue,  only  the  topmost 

flame  remains  as  before.] 

Mother:   Put  out  them  lights — on  that  tree! 

Child:   Mother!    Oh,  look! 

Mother:    Put  them  out! 

Child:    I  daren't  go  near  'em. 

Mother:    You  lighted 'em.    Why  not? 

Child:   They're  all  changed  like! 

Mother  [Turning  to  look]:   Ah!  ! 

Child:  AU  but  mine.  .  .  .  What  are  you  looking  at. 
Mother? 

Mother:  Corpse-lights!  Corpse-lights!  Ah,  I  knew  it  'iid 
come!   I  knew  it  'ud  come! 

Child:   What's  come.  Mother? 

Mother:  The  end's  come!  The  end!  Minnie — 'ers  gone  too 
now;  and  Tom.  [She  rushes  to  the  windoiv  and  looks  out.]  Ah! 
I  see 'em  all!  And  only  you  be  left !  Run!  Run! 

Child:    Don't  Mother!   Don't  look  like  that! 

Mother:  And  she  said — she  said — she  said  that  when  they 
was  all  dead  but  one,  I  should  kill  the  last  of  'em.  And  now 
I've  got  to  do  it! — Quick!  quick!   Come  'ere! 

Child:   No,  Mother!   Mother!   Mother! 
[Backing  in  terror  the  Child  knocks  over  the  lamp  and  hobbles 

desperately  away.    The  Mother  snatches  up  the  knife.] 

Mother:   What  for  didn't  you  go  when  I  told  you  to  run? 
[In  the  darkness  comes  a  confused  scuffle,  then^a  cry.    The  Child's 

hand  drags  at  the  curtain.    It  falls.    At  the  window  are  seen  the 

dead  faces.   A  heavy  fall  is  heard.    The  topmost  light  burns  blue. 

The  Mother  is  seen  crouching  across  a  chair.] 

Mother:  My  lamb!  My  lamb!  Her  wouldn't  run.  Mj- little 
lame  lamb! 
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Behold  a  Great  Hiatus 


By  Helen  Coale  Crew 


ONE  who  comes  away  from  matinee  after  matinee 
at  the  Elizabethan  Shoreditch  and  Bankside 
theatres — that  is,  one  who  has  been  reading  the 
Ehzabethan  dramatists  (which  means  all  of  Shakespeare 
and  Marlowe,  most  of  Ben  Jonson,  and  a  representative 
play  or  two  of  each  of  the  others) — brings  away  with 
him  finally  the  conclusion  that  all  the  Elizabethan 
children  were  boys.  It  is  true  there  are  not  many  chil- 
dren all  told  in  these  plays.  The  tragedies  are  too  full  of 
dark  and  vengeful  passions  and  of  blood,  the  comedies 
too  given  over  to  love  and  intrigue,  to  harbor  these 
young  innocents  to  any  great  extent.  But  while  one  can 
recall  off  hand  some  half-dozen  or  more  young  princes 
a  score  or  so  of  pages,  an  unknown  quantity  of  singing 
boys,  messengers,  and  other  odds  and  endd  of  the  genus 
boy,  who  can  name  a  solitary  little  girl,  bold  or  timid, 
chattering  or  mute,  in  all  that  vast  portrayal  of  human 
action?  There  is  indeed  the  infant  Perdita,  but  she  has 
of  course  no  lines,  and  her  place  can  be — doubtless  is 
— filled  by  a  pillow  wrapped  in  a  shawl.  And  there  is 
Juliet;  bvit  though  she  was  not  yet  fourteen  when  she 
first  saw  Romeo,  she  was  at  least  twice  that  immediately 
thereafter.    But  there  is  no  feminine  William  Page,  no 


lively  girl-Mamillius,   no  small   piincesses    in    or    out 
of  any  grim  Tower. 

One  can  understand  how  Marlowe,  Greene,  doubtless 
Middleton,  and  perhaps  Dekker,  had  but  little  practical 
— which  is  to  say  domestic — experience  with  children, 
and  naturally  would  have  few  oi  none,  of  either  sex, 
in  their  plays.  But  Shakespeare  was  a  pretty  good  father 
to  his  three  children;  Thomas  Hey  wood  would  have 
been,  we  are  fain  to  think,  if  he  had  them;  and  a  possible 
wife  and  children  of  Dekker's  would  never  desert  their 
Mr.  Micawber.  Ben  Jonson,  who  lost  some  or  all  of 
his  children  early,  wrote  tender  epitaphs  upon  them. 
Shakesperarc  is  certainly  remembering  his  own  boy, 
dead  at  twelve  years,  in  those  charming  lines: 

He's  all  my  exe/cise,  my  mirth,  my  matter. 
Now  my  sworn  friend  and  then  mine  enemy, 
My  parasite,  my  soldier,  statesman,  all. 
He  makes  a  July  day  short  as  December, 
And    with   his   varying   childness   cures  in   me 
Thoughts  that  would  thick  my  blood. 

and  again: 

Prithee,   no   more;   cease.     Thou   knowest 
He  dies  to  me  again  when  talked  of. 
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We  give  his  father  the  credit  of  believing  that  Hamnet 
was  a  bright  little  lad.  Shall  we  not  give  him  similar 
credit  in  the  case  of  Susanna,  and  of  Judith,  and  of  the 
little  granddaughter  Bess?  We  cannot  think  that  those 
little  girls  were  so  dull  that  Shakespeare  would  not 
see  in  them  anjrthing  worth  the  deUneation  by  his  pen. 
We  know  that  Susanna  became  an  able  woman,  and 
we  see  no  reason  for  not  believing  that  as  a  child  she 
was  full  of  such  lively  fancies  and  quaint  conceits  as 
she  could  easily  have  come  by  honestly,  and  as  would 
have  brought  her  applause  on  any  stage  upon  the  Bank- 
side. 

Ben  Jonson,  for  all  he  lost  his  own  children,  unlike 
Shakespeare  was  thrown  daily  into  the  company  of 
boys  anywhere  from  eight,  when  they  could  be  depended 
upon  to  take  orders,  to  perhaps  fourteen,  when  their 
voices  became  uncertain  between  organ-bass  and  a 
fife's  squeak.  These  were  those  little  eyasses,  those  young 
darlings  of  the  private  and  fashionable  and  royal  theatres, 
for  whom  Shakespeare  had  but  scant  respect  (not  un- 
mixed, perhaps,  with  "sour  grapes")  as  actors.  They 
"berattled  the  common  stages,"  he  complains,  and 
"were  most  tyrannically  clapt."  And  yet,  precocious 
or  dull,  what  glorious  voices,  choir-trained,  they  must 
have  had  for  the  songs  and  lyrics  into  which  the  play- 
wrights would  break  without  warning  or  hesitation, 
as  easily  as  a  lark  slips  into  trills  on  a  May  morning! 
Could  one  step  backward  in  time  and  east-by-north 
in  space,  what  could  he  do  better  than  go  to  the  Black- 
friars,  say  in  1601,  and  see  old  Ben  putting  the  boys 
through  their  paces  in  the  Poetaster? 

Now  if  only  Shakespeare  and  Jonson  alone  had  each 
given  us  a  lively  little  wench  upon  the  stage,  we  of  the 
feminine  pursuasion  would  be  satisfied.  Heywood,  too, 
could  have  done  this  sympathetically,  and  Dekker 
could  have  given  us  a  little  girl  of  spirit,  but  we  must 
not  desire  too  much.  Suppose  Shakespeare  had  given 
Us  Cleopatra  at  seven.  What  a  child  he  could  have  made 
of  her — mute  before  the  Sphinx;  curious  before  the 
painted  tombs  of  her  ancestors;  defiant  at  any  crossing 
of  her  will;  a  Maggie  Tulliver  hammering  nails  into 
her  doll's  head,  raised  to  the  tenth  power;  a  Marjorie 
Fleming  damning  the  multiplication  table,  herself 
multiplied  by  at  least  three  figures.  She  would  be  vivid 
and  vital,  a  lusty  green  shoot  in  the  dry,  ancient  desert. 
Shakespeare  would  have  adored  his  own  creation  of 
her,  and  taken  her  joyously  upon  his  knee.  She  were 
worth  twenty  pallid  princes  in  the  Tower! 

Or  Macbeth  might  have  had  a  little  lass,  to  wake 
out  of  her  sleep  and  come  down  into  the  great  hall  to 
find  her  father  muttering  of  a  dagger  with  handle  toward 
his  hand.  In  her  clear  gaze  and  upon  her  uncompromis- 
ing tongue  he  might  have  seen  and  heard  a  thing  or 
two  to  put  him  wise,  herself  not  knowing.  Perhaps  he 
had  known  such  a  fearless  woman-child,  and  so  spoke 
advisedly  to  his  wife  when  he  said  "Bring  forth  men- 
children  only."  But  when  he  had  committed  one  murder 
by  his  own  hand,   we  know  he  never  could  commit 


another  save  by  proxy.  Had  he  stood  in  person  before 
the  babe  Macduff,  the  most  simple,  straightforward 
of  Elizabethan  children  (Mamillius  knew  too  much 
women's  talk),  he  could  not  have  himself  rived  that 
tender  life. 

Jonson  we  should  ask  to  put  a  girl-child  into  Bartholo- 
mew Fair.  Is  it  believable  that  no  small  girls  wheelded 
their  mothers  into  taking  them  to  that  joyous  pleasuring 
of  the  common  London-folk?  Surely  many  a  mother 
had  a  saucy  poppet  clinging  to  her  arm  and  begging 
for  gingerbread  out  of  Joan  Trash's  basket;  or  for  .a 
ha'  penny  to  spend  on  lollipops;  or  to  be  lifted  up  to 
see  Punch  and  Judy;  of  all  agog,  a  small  pitcher  with 
big  ears,  to  listen  to  the  tale  of  Hero  and  Leander,  hear- 
ing much  she  shouldn't;  or  even  contriving  to  be  let 
put  lips  to  the  parental  cup  of  ale,  and  be  torn  away 
with  thirst  unquenched;  it  is  true,  but  with  a  ring  of 
foam  about  her  mouth  to  be  licked  pleasantly  off  at 
Epicurean  leisure.  One  couldn't  keep  eyes  on  a  boy  at 
the  Fair,  for  he's  here,  there,  and  everywhere,  leaping 
like  a  grass-hopper,  zig-zagging  like  a  butterfly,  making 
many  circuits  after  the  manner  of  a  yellow  cur-dog,  as 
sUppery  as  an  eel — a  whole  menagerie  in  one  restless 
small  frame.  But  with  all  this  he  gets  no'  .sweeter  a 
bite,  and  mayhap  no  bigger,  of  the  apple  of  our  universal 
desire,  than  does  his  eager  sister,  still  standing  a-clutch 
of  her  mother's  skirts.  Nay,  the  picture  is  incomplete 
without  her,  good  Ben! 

TS  THERE  not  a  little  wench  in  our  mind's  eye  that 
-'-  we  would  put  upon  the  Elizabethan  stage  ourselves, 
could  we  but  borrow  an  Elizabethan  pen?  Yes.  Just  an 
ordinary  little  girl,  living  pretty  much  as  all  little  wenches 
did  in  those  days  when  the  Saturday  night  bath  was  not 
a  sacrosanct  institution,  and  rushes  upon  the  floor 
bred  microbes  and  made  brooms  last  longer;  but  a  little 
girl  who  was  keen  to  do  something  not  permitted  to 
her  age  and  sex.  She  should  have  snapping  black  eyes 
and  freckles  across  her  nose  and  a  self-respecting  heart 
in  her  bosom.  Her  stage  should  be  the  tiring-room  at 
the  Blackfriars.  Young  Salathiel  Pavy  has  just  come  off 
his  stage,  where  he  is  doing  his  part  in  the  Poetaster — • 
Ovid,  say,  at  a  guess.  And  being  all  brain  and  no  sta- 
mina, he  has  keeled  over  irj  sheer  weariness.  Jonson 
cuffs  a  boy  or  two  (in  his  anxiety)  and  tells  them  to 
hurry  like  the  very  devil  and  get  Pavy's  mother.  Pavy 
is  peeved  at  that  and  comes  to  at  once,  bUnkingly,  and 
pale  as  a  ghost.  He  wants  no  woman  around  among 
men  (Pavy  is  twelve,  and  plays  old  men's  parts  admir- 
ably) with  their  eternal  fussing!  But  once  his  mother 
gets  the  message,  you  may  be  sure  there's  no  holding 
her  back.  She  slaps  her  little  wench  (in  her  anxiety; 
'tis  an  adult  trick)  and  drags  her  along  by  the  arm. 
The  little  wench  is  coming  rapidly  on  for  ten,  and  has 
learned  enough  both  from  her  brother  and  through  those 
black  eyes  of  hers  to  be  suspected  of  greater  years. 
She  is  glad  to  be  dragged  willy  nilly.  Has  wanted  to 
see  the  place  where  her  brother  acts  for  years  and  years! 
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She'd  liefer  than  a  shilling  go  along.  Not  that  she  knows 
a  shilling  by  sight.  A  farthing  is  more  in  her  line.  And 
so  presently  they  arrive,  and  while  the  mother  is  croon- 
ing over  the  boy,  to  his  extreme  disgust,  the  small  girl 
fixes  unwavering  eyes  upon  Ben. 

Little  Wench:   Be  you  Master  Jonson? 

Joxso.v:   Aye. 

Little  Wench:  I've  heard  o"ye. 

Jonson:  Am  I  so  famous? 

Little  Wench:  If  thou  would  be  really  famous  thou  ■would 
put  wenohes  to  play  thy  women's  parts. 

JoNSO.v:   Oho! 

Little  Wench  :  I  could  play  thy  Mistress  Kitely  to  the  very 
topmost  galleries.  Shall  I  show  thee?  [Shaking  a  small  finger 
at  him]  I  could  show  thee  things  a  dozen  lads  would  ne'er  think 
on,  the  dullards  I 

'  Jonson  [Seizing  and  tossing  her  up  in  the  air]:  Ye  could,  could 
ye,  ladybird?  Then  may  heaven  scat  me  in  the  galleries  you 
play  to  for  all  pfTnity ! 

And  then  .lonson,  having  weightier  nSatters  to  attend, 
exits  without  cue,  and  the  little  wench  gazes  about  her, 
missing  no  detail  of  all  the  costumes  hanging  on  wooden 
pegs  about  the  room,  of  the  torches  stuck  in  sconces 
along  the  wall,  of  the  old  tiring-mistress  dozing  over 
a  rent  in  Virgil's  toga  with  needle  in  air,  of  small  boys 
hooking  each  other  into  farthingales  or  doublets.  Then, 
with  a  pirouette,  she  comes  down  stage,  and  unbosoms 
herself  of  seething,  if  not  perilous,  stuff.    And  suddenly 

Little  Wench:  Dear  heaven,  to  make  women  of  dull  boys! 
Master    .lonson    should  know  better.     Now  th3n,  I  am  upon 

the  stage thus.    Upon  the  very  forefront.     The  galleries 

be  full  o'dames  and  cavaliers.  The  groundlings  stand  a-tipt09. 
Nay,  I  do  mistalve,  there  bo  no  groundlings  here.  Beshrew  me 
but  there's  the  Queen.  '"Tis  the  most  natural  woman  I  ever 
saw,"  says  she.  And  Master  Jonson  sits  beside  her.  '"Tis  mar- 
vellous!"  says  he.   And  I  kiss  my  hand  to  the  Queen so. 

And  I  wink  at  Master  Jonson so.     Pooh,  'tis  easy!     I 

could  do  it  through  eternity  and  not  tire,  Master  Jonson,  I'll 
warrant  ye!  And  if  thou  have  not  the  sense  to  know  thy  lack 
[wagging  her  head  sagaciously]  I  know  one  who  would!  [Fumbling 
with  her  kirtle  fastenings,  she  drops  it  to  the  floor  and  steps  out 
of  it.]  Now  then,  see  me  in  doublet  and  hose.  Am  I  not  the  very 
pink  of  that  Rosalind  that  I  saw  whilst  I  sat  on  my  father's 
shoulder  at  the  Globe?  I'll  e'en  ha'  Master  Shakespeare  sitting 
on  'tother  side  o'  the  Queen.  Look  at  me  and  see  thy  Rosalind, 
Mast9r  Shakespeare! 

at  this  point  we  have  an  illumination.  In  the  blink  of 
an  eye  we  know  beyond  peradventure  why  the  little 
wenches  are  not  in  the  plays.  Pavy  could  tell  us,  but 
there's  no  need  to  ask  him.  Who  would  take  the  part? 
For  while  a  boy  could  be  persuaded  to  put  on  the  en- 
tanglements of  a  full-grown  farthingale  and  to  "speak 
little  like  a  woman"  so  long  as  it  was  a  woman  he  was 
impersonating,  no  boy — we  speak  with  deep  conviction 
— would  consent  to  go  upon  any  stage  and  play  the  part 
of  his  own  (or  any  other  fellow's)  kid  sister.  By  my 
troth,  no!  Nothing  doing!  And  because  of  this  ineradi- 
cable masculine  prejudice  on  the  part  of  any  boy  against 
the  small  kirtles  of  his  own  household,  behold  a  great 
hiatus  at  those  otherwise  completely 'satisfactory  Eliz- 
abethan matinees. 


Suggestions  for  Music  for  the  Pageant 
"Faith  of  Our  Fathers" 

Published  in  the  Pilgrim  (September)  number  of  The  Drama. 
The  author  of  this  pageant  has  kindly  consented  to  permit  its 
use  without  royalty. 

Arranged   by  request   of   The   Drama   League   by   Summy 
and    Co.     (No    royalty.) 
Summy — 

America  the  Promised  Land,  by  Murphy 

Strong  Land  of  Freedom,  by  Weidig 
Gray — 

In  the  Name  of  Our  God  We  Will  Set  Up  Our  Banners 

Then  Wilt  Thou  Save  the  People 

God  of  Our  Fathers,  by  Wyatt 

God  is  Out  Refuge,  by  Webbe 

Song  of  the  World's  Adventurers,  by  Converse 

Schmidt — 

America  Triumphant,  by  Demarest 

Anglo-Saxons  of  Today,  by  Dennee 

God  of  the  Nations,  by  Branscomb 

Hymn  of  the  Pilgrims,  1620,  by  MacDowell 
B.  M.  Co.— 

Land  of  Our  Hearts,  by  Chadwiek 
McDermid — ■ 

Land  of  Mine,  by  McDermid 
Hymns — 

0  God  Our  Help  in  Ages  Past,  "St.  Anne." 

O  God  of  Bethel  by  Whose  Hand.     "Dundee." 

Jesus  Shall  Reign.     "Duke  Street." 

Joy  to  the  World.     "Antioch." 

Strike  the  Cymbal.     "Pucitta." 

Shout  the  Glad  Tidings.     "Avison." 

On  Plymouth  Rock,  by  Alice  C.  D.  Riley  and  Jessie  L.  Gajmor. 
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Over  the  Hills  and  Far  Away* 


A  Play  for  Children 
By  Florence  Kiper  Frank 

Illuslraled  by  Norman-Bel  Geddes 

Cast  of  Characters: 

The  Old  Woman  Who  Lived  in  the  Shoe 

Bo-Peep 

Boy  Blue 

Tom,  the  Piper's  Son 

Man  From  the  Moon 


Mary,  Quite  Contrary 
King  Cole 
His  Queen 
An  Attendant 
A  Pussy-Cat 


Several  Children  of  The  OLb  Woman  Who  Lived  in  the 
Shoe — among  Others:  Tommy  Green,  Johnny  Stout, 
Jack,    Jill,    Tommy    Tucker,    Little    Miss    Muffett 

The  Flowers  of  Mary's  Garden 


ACT  I. 

[The  entire  outline  of  the  Shoe  is  shown,  both  the  exterior  and  the 
interior,  but  it  is  as  if  the  Shoe,  which  is  about  as  big  as  a 
small  cottage,  were  cut  right  in  half,  thus  exposing  its  interior 
to  the  audience.  In  the  outdoor  pari  of  the  scene  one  sees  blue 
hills  projected  against  a  twilight  sky.  There  is  a  tree  in  the  fore- 
ground, and  a  section  of  a  hillock,  down  which  Jack  and  Jill 
tumble.  In  the  interior  of  the  Shoe  there  is  a  fireplace  at  the 
back  of  which  the  Old  Woman  is  preparing  supper.  Two 
rows  of  small  beds,  bright  blue  with  white  counterpanes,  face 
each  other  down  the  length  of  the  room.  There  is  a  large  chair 
at  the  back,  and  a  crib  with  a  baby  in  it.  The  children  are  in 
two  rows  also,  facing  each  other,  the  boys  at  one  side,  the  girls 
at  the  other.  The  Old  Woman  is  busy  in  the  back  of  the 
Shoe.     The  children  are  making  faces  at  each  other,  and  singing.] 

Girls: 

What  are  little  boys  made  of, 
What  are  little  boys  made  of? 
Snips  and  snails,  and  puppy-dog  tails. 
That's  what  little  boys  are  made  of. 

What  are  little  girls  made  of, 
What  are  little  girls  made  of? 
Sugar  and  spice  and  everything  nice. 
That's  what  little  girls  are  made  of. 

Boys: 

What  are  little  boys  made  of, 
What  are  little  boys  made  of?  ■ 
Apples  and  twine  and  everything  fine. 
That's  what  little  boys  are  made  of. 

What  are  little  girls  made  of. 
What  are  little  girls  made  of? 
Starches  and  laces  and  scardy-cat  faces. 
That's  what  little  girls  are  made  of. 

[They  follow  this  song  with  a  little  jigging,  derisive  dance  step. 
The  Old  Woman  evinces  her  disapproval,  mild  at  first,  hut  as 
the  children  become  naughtier  and  naughtier,  growing  in  in- 
tensity until  it  reaches  a  climax.  At  the  end  of  the  dance,  the 
children  break  up  into  groy,ps,  and  Little  Johnny  Stout,  a 
very  fat  little  boy,  begins  -ringing  a  huge  bell.  When  he  has 
rung  it  naughtily  and  boisterously  for  a  few  seconds,  he  shouts 
out.] 

♦Copyright:     For  permission  to  produce  address  the  J)ra.ma. 


Johnny  Stout: 

Ding,  dong,  bell. 
Pussy's  in  the  well ! 
Children  [In  chorus]: 
Who  put  her  in? 
Johnny  Stout  [Pointing]: 
Little  Tommy  Green! 
[The  Old  Woman  turns  and  fixes  the  culprit  with  her  eye.     He 
quakes  and  tries  to  hide.     Johnny  Stout  continues  grandil- 
oquently, pointing  to  himself.] 
Who'll  pull  her  out? 
Little  Johnny  Stout ! 
[The  Old  Woman  has  paid  no  attention  to  Johnny,  but  her  glare 
Upon  Tommy  becomes  more  fixed,  and  as  he  dodges,  she  runs 
after  him.     They  skirmish  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  the  Old 
Woman  reaches  out  a  lean  arm,  grasps  him,  boxes  his  ears 
soundly.] 
Old  Woman: 

What  a  naughty  boy  was  that, 
To  try  and  drown  poor  pussy-cat ! 
[Tommy  Green  begins  to  cry  loudly,  the  children  become  more 
vociferous,  and  the  Old  Woman  in  the  midst  of  pandemonium, 
with  her  hands  at  her  ears,  calls  out.] 
Old   Woman: 

0  dear,  O  dear,  whatever  shall  I  do, 

With  all  these  naughty  children,  all  a-living  in  a  shoe? 
[Tommy  Tucker,  in  the  center  of  the  scene,  suddenly  begins  to  sing 
loudly.     The  Old  Woman  turns  upon  him  wrnthfully.] 
Old  Woman: 

Be  quiet.  Tommy  Tucker,  or  I'll  take  the  switch  to  you! 
Children  [In  chorus]: 

Little  Tommy  Tucker 

Is  singing  for  his  supper! 
Old  Woman  [Angrily]: 

What  shall  he  eat? 
Tommy  Tucker  [//oMiis  oMij: 

White  bread  and  butter! 
Old  Woman  [Returning  to  fireplace]: 

How  shall  he  cut  it 

Without  any  knife? 
Children  [Joining  hands  and  circling  ahoiitJToMMY,  singing]: 

And  how  shall  he  marry 

Without  any  wife? 

And  how  shall  he  marry  , 

Without  any  wife? 
[The  Old  Woman  disperses  the  circle.] 
Old  Woman  [Crying]: 

1  can't  hear  myself  think. 
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I  can't  hear  myself  call. 

My  brats  are  so  naughty, 

I'll  sell  one  and  all. 
[She  goes  to  the  wall,  and  fetches  a  huge  pail,  going  up  to  Jack  and 
Jill  and  saying  persuasively,  although  she  is  so  ugly  and  crabbed 
that  when  she  tries  to  be  persuasive,  she  is  only  malignant.] 
Old  Wgm.in: 

Now,  Jack  and  Jill, 

Run  up  the  hill. 

And  fetch  a  pail  of  water! 

And  when  you  come  down — 
[With  an  admonishing  forefinger] 

With  smiles  and  no  frown — 

We'll  eat  a  nice,  hot  supper! 
Jack  [Sullenly]: 

Don'  wan'  to  go  up!  , 

Jill  [Pertly]: 

I  don' wan' to  come  down! 
Jack  [Placing  gilt  pasteboard  crown  on  his  head]: 

I'm  a  make-believe  king 

With  a  make-believe  cpown! 
[Stamping  his  foot.] 

1  shall  do  as  I  please  1 
Old  Woman  [Slapping  them  and  pushing  them  toward  the  door, 
peremptorily]: 

To  the  spring  quick  with  you ! 
Jill: 

She's  as  mean  as  can  be ! 
Jack  [Digging  his  knuckles  in  his  eyes]: 

Boo-hoo-hoo ! 
Jill  [Digging  hsr  knuckles  in  her  eyes]: 

Boo-hoo-hoo! 
[They  take  the  pail,  however,  and  go  out.     In  the  meantime,  while 


the  Old  Woman  is  occupied  in  the  front  of  the  Shoe,  Little 
Jack  Hornek  has  stolen  around  to  the  back  and  has  filched 
from  the  oven  a  huge  pie,  which  he  carries  to  a  corner.  He  pulls 
out  a  big  plum  and  is  greatly  delighted  with  himself.  When  the 
Old  Woman  finally  catches  sight  of  him,  he  drops  the  pie  and 
attempts  to  evade  her.  At  this  moment  a  terrific  bumping  and 
thumping  is  heard  and  Jack  and  Jill  with  the  pail  come  rolling 
in,  dusty  and  torn.  They  pick  themselves  up  and  enter  the 
Shoe.] 
Jill: 

O  mother  dear,  we  went  up  the  hill —  "^ 
Jack: 

To  fetch  your  pail  of  water ! 
Jill: 

But  Jack  feU  down  and  broke  his  crown — 
[The  crown  which  Jack  displays  is  indeed  broken.] 
Jack: 

And  Jill  came  tumbling  after ! 
All  The  Other  Children  [Chanting in  chorus]: 

But  Jack  fell  down  and  broke  his  crown 

And  Jill  came  tumbling  after. 
Old  Woman  [Decisively]: 

Right  this  moment  I'll  do  what  I  often  have  said; 

I'll  whip  you  all  sgundly  and  put  you  to  bed. 
Children  [Aghast]: 

Without  any  supper! 
Old  Woman  [Returning  to  the  stove]: 

Hot  broth  without  bread. 
[Cheered  by  this  mitigation  of  their  hard  lot,  the  children  seem  not 
at  all  depressed,  but  run  for  their  little  blue  bowls  and  again 
range  themselves  in  rows,  the  boys  at  one  side,  the  girls  at  the 
other.  The  Old  Woman  lifts  the  pot  of  soup  from  the  stove, 
and  ladles  a  portion  out  to  each  in  turn,  as  they  stand  stiffly 
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and  symmetrically  arranged.  When  all  the  bowls  are  filled  the 
children  go  through  a  little  motion  game  and  song,  to  the  ac- 
companitnent  of  which  they  drink  their  broth.] 

Pease  porridge  hot, 
Pease  porridge  cold, 
Pease  porridge  in  the  pot, 
Nine  days  old. 
Some  like  it  hot, 
Some  like  it  cold, 
Some  like  it  in  the  pot, 
Nine  days  old. 

[The  Old  Woman  waits  until  they  are  all  through,  then  she  takes 
each  child  in  turn,  shakes  him  and  puts  him  in  his  bed.  When 
each  child  is  tucked  in,  she  takes  the  baby,  to  whom  during  the 
course  of  the  preceding  scene  she  has  occasionally  given  attention, 

•  goes  out  of  doors,  fastens  him  in  a^  sort  of  wicker  basket  to  the 
limb  of  the  tree,  and  rocks  him  viciously,  singing  in  a  raucous 
voice.] 

Old  Woman: 

Rock-a-bye  baby  in  the  treetop. 
When  the  wind  blows  the  cradle  will  rock. 
When  the  bough  breaks  the  cradle  will  fall. 
Down  will  come  baby,  treetop  and  all. 

[She  chuckles  at  this  wickedly,  and  goes  back  into  the  Shoe,  slam- 
ming the  door.  With  her  lighted  candle,  she  makes  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  beds,  peering  into  each  child's  face.  Satisfied  that  all 
are  asleep,  she  goes  to  the  back  of  the  Shoe,  seats  herself  in  the  rocker, 
and  soon  is  snoring  loudly.  Little  Bo-Peep  and  Little 
Boy-Blue,  who  are  in  the  beds  nearest  the  front,  rise  stealthily, 
walk  on  tip-toe  from  opposite  sides  to  the  center  of  the  room,  and 
seat  themselves  on  the  floor  for  a  whispered  colloquy  in  the  mys- 


teriously lighted  room.     While  they  are  speaking,  the  full  moon 

becomes  brighter.] 

Bo-Peep  [Earnestly]:  Dear  brother,  Little  Boy-Blue,  do  you 
think  it  possible  that  we  are  really,  truly  her  children? 

Boy-Blue:  Bo-Peep,  little  sister,  often,  often  and  often  have 
I  doubted  it. 

Bo-Peep:  I  think  we  are  adopted.  I  should  not  be  surprised 
if  some  high  destiny  were  ours. 

Boy-Blue:    The  same  thought  has  come  to  me,  too,  sister. 

Bo-Peep:  I  do  not  believe  she  is  our  true-born  mother.  For 
she  is  old  and  ugly,  wrinkled,  gray,  while  we — 

Boy-Blue:  We  are  young  and  beautiful — yo"u  at  least  are 
beautiful,  sweet  sister.  [Bo-Peep  gravely  boics  her  thanks.]  She 
is  harsh  and  ill-tempered,  while  we — 

Bo-Peep:  We  may  be  naughty — some  of  us — but  we  at  least 
are  gay  and  cheerful,  frolicsome,  full  of  the  joyous  spirit  of  song 
and  of  dancing — 

Boy-Blue:  Brave,  desiring  to  fare  forth  into  the  world,  to 
behold  life  and  its  gay  adventures — 

Bo-Peep:    To  visit  great  cities — 

Boy-Blue:      To   see   wonderful   mountains   and   spreading 
meadows — 
[In  their  enthusiasm  they  have  risen,  and  their  looks  and  gestures 

indicate  dreams  and  far-seeking.     But  in  her  next  speech,  Bo- 

Peep  comes  suddenly  to  herself  and  includes  the  room  in  a  ges- 
ture of  despair.] 

Bo-Peep:     But  she — she  would  willingly  spend  all  her  life, 
and  ours,  too — in  this  shoe — this  old  shoe — this  crinkled  old, 
crabbed  old,  frabbed  old  shoe! 
[They  lean  against  each  other,  each  with  a  long  sigh.] 

Boy-Blue:    Ah  me,  Bo-Peep! 

Bo-Peep:    Ah  me,  Boy-Blue! 
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[Just  then  the  Man  in  the  Moon,  who  has  two  or  three  timen 
before  become  visible,  peers  out  at  the  baby,  who,  startled,  falls 
from  the  tree  with  a  crash.  The  children  jump  back  to  their  beds 
and  hastily  pull  up  the  coverlets,  as  the  Old  Woman  wakens, 
rises  with  a  grunt,  and  goes  out  of  doors.  She  picks  up  the  baby, 
mutters  several  times,  "I  knew  it  would  happen!"  returns  to  the 
Shoe,  puts  the  baby  in  its  crib,  and  again  goes  to  sleep.  For  a 
few  minutes  all  is  still;  the  Moon  becomes  brighter  and  brighter, 
silvering  the  scene.  Then  is  heard  the  faint  and  far-away  sound 
of  a  flute,  haunting,  mysterious.  The  melody  becomes  more  de- 
fined, grows  nearer.  And  Tom  appears,  dressed  in  a  brown  suit 
and  a  small  peaked  cap,  a  charming  boy,  playing  upon  his 
straight  little  green  flute.  At  the  first  sounds  of  the  music  Bo- 
Peep  and  Boy-Blue  sit  up  in  their  beds,  transfixed,  listening. 
Now,  as  by  one  impulse,  they  jump  from  their  beds,  slip  on  tiptoe 
to  the  door,  shut  it  behind  them  and  stand  facing  Tom.] 
Tom  [Simply  and  with  grace]: 

O,  I  am  Tom,  the  Piper's  son. 

I  learned  to  play  when  I  was  young, 

But  all  the  tunes  that  I  can  play 

Are  "Over  the  Hills  and  Far  Away." 
Bo-Peep: 

I  am  Bo-Peep  and  this  Boy-Blue, 

And  we  are  fain  to  follow  you. 
Tom: 

Where  would  you  go,  and  whither — say ! 
Bo-Peep: 

Why,  over  the  hills  and  far  away ! 
Tom: 

Then,  Little  Boy  Blue,  come  blow  up  your  horn. 

We'll  see  the  great  city  before  it  is  morn. 

And,  little  Bo-Peep,  leave  minding  your  sheep, 

For  at  fall  of  the  night  in  a  palace  you'll  sleep. 

At  this  the  two  children  manifest  great  delight,  nodding  to  each 
other  as  if  to  say,  "I  told  you  sol"  But  suddenly  a  shadow 
crosses  the  face  o/Bo-Peep,  and  she  points  to  the  Shoe.] 

Bo-Peep: 

But  our  brothers  and  sisters — 
They'll  waken  and  weep. 

Tom: 

At  the  sound  of  my  flute  they  will  slip  from  their  dreams, 
And  they'll  stealthily  creep  where  the  white  moongleam  falls. 
And  they'll  follow  away  to  the  break  of  the  day. 
For  none  can  resist  whom  the  flute-magic  calls. 

Bo-Peep: 

Then  blow  on  your  flute  its  notes  low  and  fleet,  % 

That  summon  and  beckon  the  dancing  small  feet, 
And  we'll  follow  away  to  the  break  of  the  day, 
For  none  shall  resist  you,  and  none  may  delay. 

Tom  [Modestly]: 

'Tis  the  green Hute  that  summons;  'tis  magic  I  play. 
[He  blows  a  few  low  notes.     The  Man  in  the  Moon  peers  out, 

listening.     Then,  unable  to  resist  longer,  he  lowers  a  ladder  from 

the  moon  and  hastily  climbs  down.] 

Man  From  the  Moon: 

Can  you  tell  me  the  way  to  Norwich,  good  sir? 

Tom: 

The  Man  from  the  Moon,  if  my  eyes  do  not  err. 

Man  From  the  Moon: 

I'm  the  Man  from  the  Moon,  but  I  came  down  too  soon. 
Your  flute — does  it  utter  a  magical  rune? 

Tom: 

That  it  does,  and  all  follow  who  hear  the  queer  tune. 

[Tom  again  raises  the  flute  to  his  lips  and  plays  upon  it.  Inside 
the  Shoe  the  Children  now  bestir  themselves,  softly  leave  their 
beds,  and  come  creeping  out,  with  a  quaint  little  march  step. 
Tom  marshals  them,  Bo-Peep  and  Boy-Blue  at  the  head  of  the 
lines,  the  Moo.v  bringing  up  the  rear.] 
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Tom: 

Come  Jacky,  come  Johnny,  come  Tommy — away. 
Now  naught  can  affright  us  and  naught  shall  dismay, 
For  adventure  we  seek  where  the  far  palace  gleams, 
And  our  fates  shall  W'e  follow  o'er  hilk  of  our  dreams. 
[He  leads  the  way,  playing  upon   his  flute,   the  children  following  , 

him.      They  leave,   the  sotinds  of  the  flute  diminishing  in  the 

distance.     Besides  this  faint  sound,  one  can  hear  the  rhythmic 

snores  of  the  Ol&  Woman.] 

ACT  II 

[The  Garden  of  Mart,  Quite  Contrary  is  full  of  bright  sunlight 
and  color.    The  Flowers  are  arranged  in  a  row  at  back.    Mary, 
rvith  a  huge  watering  pot,  stands  facing  Ilu7)i.] 
Flowers  [Singing] : 

Mary,  Mary,  quite  contrary. 

How  does  your  garden  grow? 
Mary  [With  vicious  sarcastn]: 

With  silver  bells  and  cockle-shells, 

And  pretty  maids  all  in  a  row. 
Flowers  [Pleadingly] : 

Mary,  Mary,  quite  contrary, 

Why  do  you  scold  us  so! 
Mary: 

Because  I  desire  to  pluck  you  soon, 

And  you  are  so  slow  to  grow. 
Flowers: 

Mary,  Mary,  be  not  contrary! 

See  how  we  blow  and  glow ! 
Mary: 

Upon  the  king's  table  I'll  set  you, 

All  in  a  shining  row! 
[She  goes  out,  carrying  the  watering  pot.] 
Violet:    I  don't  want  to  be  set  on  the  king's  table,  in  a  hot. 


smelly  room.     I  prefer  the  clear  air  and  the  sunshine.     I  find 
houses  unwholesome.    My  mother  has  always  told  me — 

Lily:    You  have  no  pride,  Violet.    It  is  a  great  thing  to  shine 
before  a  king.    One  should  hold  one's  head  proudly,  haughtily — 
Rose:    No,  one  should  droop  a  bit,  gracefully,  as  if  seeking 
favor.    For  monarehs  desire  homage — 

Carnation:  Monarehs  are  impressed  by  indifference.  It  is 
to  them  a  novelty  and  catches  their  attention — 

Poppy:  The  hours  are  so  long,  so  long!  I  don't  believe  we 
shall  see  the  king  at  all.  I  believe  we  shall  stay  here,  wdthout 
feet  and  without  volition — stay  here  until  we  droop  and  die, 
never  having  tasted  our  moment  of  glory — 

Morning-Glory:  Poppy  is  the  most  pessi-  pessi-  pessimistic 
of  flowers! 

Poppy:  Talk  is  all  very  well!  And  I  know  that  you  consider 
optimism  more  a  matter  of  temperament  than  of  outward  cir- 
cumstances. But  the  fact  remains  that  here  we  are  rooted  in 
the  ground,  utterly  helpless,  utterly  dependent  on  the  caprices  of 
.  a  most  wilful  and  contrary  female — [Mary,  entering,  carrying 
the  watering  pot,  overhears  this.] 

Mary:  I  heard  what  you  said,  especially  the  contrary  part. 
If  your  bed  were  not  so  wet,  I  should  put  you  in  it  immediately. 
You  are  as  rebeUious  a  flower  as  I  have  ever  known.  You  are 
not  cultivated.  You  might  as  well  be  a  weed.  [She  begins 
sprinkling  the  Flowers  from  the  huge  pot.  They  are  most  un- 
happy about  it.] 

Violet:  Ugh- — ugh — ugh!  We  are  wet  enough. 
Rose  :  My  feet  have  been  damp  since  yesterday  morning. 
LiLY':  I  shall  get  a  cold  in  my  head  from  all  this  sprinkling. 
Mary  :  The  more  water,  the  faster  you  will  grow,  the  faster — 
[She  goes  out  to  fill  her  pot.  The  discouraged  notes  of  a  flute  are 
heard  in  the  distance.  The  Flowers  sink  to  the  ground,  spread- 
ing their  skirts  about  them  and  drooping  their  heads,  as  the  chil- 
dren and  the  Moon  come  trooping  in.    The  Flowers  remain  in  a 
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sitting    posture,    half   hidden,   throughout    the  following   scene 
until    the   dance.       The  children  are  travel-stained,  weary   and 
disheartened — all  except  Bo-Peep  ioho,  though  weary,  is  brave 
and  serene.    Tom  broods  apart,  the  almost  deposed  leader.] 
One: 

AJi  me,  but  we  are  weary  and  worn! 
Another: 

We've  traveled  from  twilight  through  light  of  the  morn. 
Another  [Sinking  down]: 

And  here  shall  we  rest  as  sure  as  we're  born. 
A  Fourth: 

Bo-Peep,  I  can  no  farther  go. 

I've  stubbed  this  big  toe  and  I've  stubbed  that  big  toe. 

I've  an  ache  in  my  leg  and  a  crick  in  my  [She  clasps  her  hand 
to  her  back] — O! 

Jack  [Seeing  the  flowers]: 

Ah,  look  at  them  shining  there  all  in  a  row ! 
Boy-Blue  [Decisively]: 

This  garden  is  gay,  and  it's  tidy  and  sweet. 

And  a  child  hasn't  seven-league  boots  on  his  feet. 

What  say  you  to  staying  here'? 
Jack  [Shaking  hands  with  hitn]: 

That  I  should  treat 

As  an  utterance  of  wisdom. 
A  Child  [Lying  down] : 

This  corner  for  me! 
Boy  Blue: 

And  this  haycock  I'll  use! 
Another  Child: 

I'll  be  under  this  tree. 
Mlss  Muffett: 

And  little  Miss  Muffett  shall  sit  on  this  tuffett. 
Boy- Blue: 

And  now  you  are  comfy,  and  you  are — and  she. 
[Xo  sooner  are  they  settled  than  the  Moon,  who  has  been  acting 
rather  queerly,  begins  to  totter  and  stagger.] 
A  Child  [Excitedly]: 

The  Moon!    The  Moon!    Look  at  the  Moon! 
Another: 

He's  fading  away ! 
A  Third: 

He'll  be  soon  in  a  swoon! 
[They  all  rush  to  the  assistance  of  the  MoON.    Some  one  produces  a 
huge  bottle  marked  "Runcible"  and  pours  out  some  of  the  con- 
tents into  a  spoon.] 
Boy-Blue: 

Here,  give  him  some  runcible  out  of  a  spoon. 
[The  dose  is  administered  and  the  Moon  gradually  revives.] 
Man  From  the  Moon  [Weakly]: 

Ah,  thank  you,  I'm  much  better  now! 

This  daylight  traveling  makes  me  ail! 

I  am  not  used  to  it,  I  vow, 

The  sunlight  always  finds  me  pale. 
[At  these  words  the  children,  all  except  Bo-Peep,  turn  and  look 
reproachfully  at  Tom,  who  answers  nothing.    Bo-Peep  goes  up 
to  him  and  puts  her  arm  about  his  neck,  comfortingly,  but  he 
turns  away  from    her,  broken-hearted.      The    children    pat    the 
Moon  and  encourage  him.] 
A  Girl;    Poor  old  Moon! 
A  Boy:    Take  it  easy,  now! 

Another  Boy:    It's  a  shame  to  treat  you  this  way,  old  fellow 
— indeed  it  is! 

[As  Ihey  soothe  the  Moon,  they  continue  casting  hostile  glances  at 
Tom.  In  the  meantime,  a  large  black  spider  has  been  essaying 
cautiously  to  lower  himself  and  sit  beside  Little  Miss  Muffett. 
She  does  not  see  him  until  he  is  finally  seated,  and  then  she 
utters  a  heartrending  shriek  and  jumps  from  the  tuffett,  pointing 
excitedly  at  the  spider.  Several  of  the  boys  dislodge  it.  Finally 
all  the  excitement  subsides.] 


Boy-Blue  [Yawning  frequently]:  Well,  I  do  hope  things  will 
be  quiet  for  a  time.  We've  had  no  sleep  at  all,  you  know — all 
night  long.  I  at  least  shall  have  a  nap  right  now.  [lie  lies  down 
by  the  haycock.] 

■    Others:    I  too!    I  too!  I  too! 

[The   children  dispose   themselves   about  the  garden,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment are  fast  asleep,  all  except  Tom  and  Bo-Peep,  who  stand 
together  near  the  center  of  the  garden.     The  Moon  does  not  sleep 
cither,  but  stands  sentinel  at  one  side.] 
Tom  [Sadly]: 

The  air  is  bright,  the  sun  is  high, 

Not  so  my  spirits  and  my  hope. 

They  have  lost  faith  in  me,  and  I — 

I  cannot  with  their  doubting  cope. 
Bo-Peep  [Earnestly]: 

Do  not  despond  nor  yet  despair. 

They  shall  again  have  faith  in  .you. 

But  if  they  don't,  why  do  you  care — 

For  I  at  least  am  ever  true. 
Tom  [With  grave  tenderness]: 

You  are  as  sweet  to  me,  Bo-Peep, 

As  early  dew  and  smell  of  flowers. 

O  will  you  live  with  me  to  keep 

My  home  and  gladden  all  life's  hours? 
Bo-Peep: 

Happily  shall  I  keep  your  home,  * 

And  tend  your  hearth  and  mend  your  clothes, 

Nor  one  shall  from  the  other  roam. 

Through  all  earth's  joys  and  all  its  woes. 
Man  From  the  Moon  [Coming  forward]: 

Can  I  not  be  of  service  soon, 

Or  even  now,  I  dare  opine !  • 

For  what's  young  love  without  the  moon? 

So  here  I'll  stand  and  gladly  shine. 
Bo-Peep: 

We  do  appreciate,  oh  Moon, 

Your  services  and  think  it  fine 
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To  see  you  shining  at  high  noon; 
But  your  health  it  will  undermine! 
[She  puts  his  lantern  away  gently.] 

Man  From  the  Moon  [Sighiyig]:    Ah  me,  I  forget! 

Tom:    It's  very  kind  of  you,  indeed. 

Man  From  the  Moon:  I  do  so  want  to  help  you!  Because 
I,  too,  have  faith  in  you,  Tom.  I  know  that  you  are  a  true  poet. 
And  why  shouldn't  I,  the  Moon,  know  true  poets  when  I  see 
them! 

Tom:  Thank  you.  Oh  Moon!  If  only  I  myself  believed  so! 
I  have  led  these  children  a  wild-goose  chase,  promising  them  that 
I  would  take  them  to  the  king's  palace.  And  we  are  no  nearer 
the  king's  palace  now  than  when  we  started. 

Man  Prom  the  Moon:  Let  us  inquire!  Ah,  there  I  see  an 
elderly  maiden-lady  in  the  distance.  [Calling  and  beckoning.] 
Lady,  lady,  come  hither! 

Mahy  [Entering]:    What  do  you  wish? 

Man  Fhom  the  Moon  [Politely]:    We  wish  the  king's  palace. 

Mary  [She  snaps  out]:  You  can't  have  it!  It  belongs  to  the 
king. 

Man  Fro.m  the  Moon  [More  politely]:  I  should  perhaps,  with 
more  particular  phrasing,  have  said  that  we  wish  to  go  there. 

Mary  [Crossly — turning  her  back  on  them]:  Tlien  why  don't 
you? 

Man  From  THE  Moon  [7'o  the  children,  indicating  that  he  has 
discoverid  somelhing  significant]:  Ah! —  [To  Mary.]  Can  you 
tell  me,  fair  lady,  where  we  are  at  present? 

Maky:    You're  in  my  garden — the  garden  of  Mary,  Mary. 

Man  Fho.m  the  Moon:  Not  the  Mary  called  altogether  false- 
ly and  mistakenly — contrary? 

Mary:     Yes,  I  am  she. 

Man  From  the  Moon:  Then  we  are  practically  at  the  outer 
portals  of  the  home  of  King  Cole. 
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Mary  [Grudgingly]:    I  didn't  tell  you!' 

Bo-Peep  [Making  a  face  at  her,  and  with  a  mreastic  Uillt 
curtesy]:    No,  indeed! 

Man  From  the  Moon:     A  most  genial  and  musical  king!' 
Although  the  coiu-ts  of  monarehs  are,  as  a  rule,  difficult  to  enter, 
I  don't  see  why  in  this  instance  we  shouldn't — [He  draiDs  the 
children    aside    and    attempts   tO'  whisper  to  them,  but  Mary 
comes  up  and  stands  on  tiptoe,  attempting  to  overhear.     This 
happens  several  times,  they  moving  tO'  different  parts  of  the  garden 
and  she  following.    She  finally  flounces  off  in  dudgeon,  but  con- 
ceals herself  behind  a  tree  at  the  right  and  overhears  the  rest  of  the 
Moon's  speech,  then  slips  amay.] — why  you  two  and  Boy-Blue 
shouldn't  disguise  yourselves  as  court  musicians,  and  win  your 
way  to  the  King's  favor  through  the  magic  of  your  music — 

Tom  :  But  I  can  play  no  longer.  To  play  magic  one  must  be- 
lieve.   I  can  no  longer  believe. 

Bo-Peep:  Because  they  [Indicating  the  sleeping  children.] 
no  longer  believe  in  you? 

Tom  :  Because  I  no  longer  believe  in  myself.  I  had  thought 
that  the  way  to  the  King's  palace  was  sjH-inging  and  joyous, 
flowering.  I  have  found  that  it  is  hard  and  stony.  [With  utter 
weariness.]  I,  too,  am  tired,  Bo-Peep,  tired  as  they  are — and 
as  you,  if  you  would  but  confess  it — and  I  cannot,  I  cannot  play. 
Bo-Peep:  I  might  ask  you  to  try  because  of  your  love  for  me, 
but  I  shall  not.  I  might  ask  you  to  try  because  of  your  faith 
in  yourself,  but  neither  shall  I  do  that.  I  shall  ask  you  to  try 
because  of  your  belief  in  [She  points  to  the  flute.]  this,  in  its  power, 
in  the  never-dying  magic  of  song.  [Her  words  are  so  sincere  and 
potent  that  new  courage  comes  to  Tom.  His  face  lights.  He  lifts 
his  flute  to  his  lips.] 

Tom:  Shall  I  try,  Bo-Peep? 
Bo-Peep:  Try,  Tom! 
[He  blows  a  few  notes.  The  Flowehs  lift  their  heads.  They  begin 
to  whisper  among  themselves,  saying,  "What  is  iff"— "I  feel 
the  sap  stirring  within  met" — "/  am  roused  to  new  effort/" 
They  rise  slowly  from  their  sitting  postures,  swaying  and  nod- 
ding. Bo-Peep  and  Tom  turn  toward  them.  To.m's  music 
becomes  more  defined  and  rhythmic.  The  Flowers  begin  to  pull 
at  their  roots,  struggling  from  their  beds.  Tom,  with  his  face 
aglow,  calls  to  Bo-Peep,  "7  can  play!  I  can  play  magic," 
as  the  FloviSRS  finally  struggle  free  and  step  blithely  and  daintily 
to  the  center  of  the  garden.  The  music  continues.  The  sleeping 
children  bestir  themselves  also,  and  sit  up,  watching  the  scene, 
and  evincing  again  their  delight  and  belief  in  Tom,  Then  fol- 
lows the  dance  of  the  Flowers,  a  beautiful  dance,  colorful,  and 
in  effect  rich  and  varied.  Tom  and  Bo-Peep  participate.  The 
children  and  the  Moon  are  enraptured  spectators.] 

ACT  III 

[The  courtroom  of  King  Cole  has  a  large  throne  for  the  King  and 
the  Queen  at  the  left.       At  the   back,   a   big  doorway  opens 
into  the  parlor,  where  the  Queen  may  be  seen  as  she  consumes 
large  slices  of  bread  with  honey.    Both  the  King  and  Queen  are 
stout.    The  King  is  very  jolly,  full  of  smiles  and  rubicund.     The 
Queen  is  pale  and  blonde,  and  has  a  perpetually  worried  ex- 
pression.   Even  the  eating  of  bread  and  honey  is  to  her  an  anxious 
business,  not  to  be  entered  into  lightly.     The  King  is  seated  at  a 
low  table  in  the  center  of  the  room,  occupied  with  the  counting 
of  two  heaps  of  six  pennies  each,  which  he  throws  one  by  one  on 
the  board  until  he  has  made  a  pile  of  six,  and  then  begins  on  the 
other  pile.    He  is  whistling  a  jolly  melody  to  himself.] 
King    [Counting] :       One — two — three — four — five — six — six- 
pence!     Ah — ha!  One — two — three — four — Ave — six — six- 
pence!        Very    good!         One — two — three — four — five — six — • 
sixpence!     [Finally  he  calls  to  the  Queex]  My  dear,  I've  enough 
to  keep  us  in  chocolate  creams  for  three  weeks  at  least ! 

Queen  [Coming  out  of  the  parlor  tvith  a  huge  slice  of  bread  and 
honey  in  either  hand.  She  takes  alternate  bites  from  the  slices]: 
Chocolate  creams  indeed!  As  if  I  cared!  But  if  your  Majesty 
will  furnish  me  enough  bread  and  honey  to  satisfj'  my  fastidious 
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appetite,  I  vow  I  shall  stay  with  your  Majesty  always.     [She 
eats  as  she  talks.] 

Kixg:  Yes,  and  stick  to  me,  too,  doubtless.  [He  laughs  at 
this  uproariously,  rising  and  prodding  the  Queen.]  Do  you  get 
t  he  point  of  that?    Stick  to  me,  too. 

Queen  [  Very  sadly] :  Your  Majesty  well  knows  that  I  have  no 
sense  of  humor — none  whatsoever. 
■  .K.ING  [Very  ynuch  crestfallen]:  Ah  yes,  yes!  I  had  forgotten, 
j  Queen  [Earnestly]:  I  realize  the  trial  I  must  be  to  a  person  of 
so  jovial  a  temper.  [Wringing  her  hands.]  O,  I  realize  that! 
[Beginning  to  cry.]  But,  truly,  your  Majesty,  I  can't  help  it.  I 
can't,  I  can't!    [She  sobs  violently  into  her  handkerchief.] 

Kixa  [Patting  her]:  There!  there!  Cheer  up,  my  dear!  Cheer 
up!    Everyone  can't  be  so  humorous  as  I  am. 

Queen  [Timidly  and  eagerly]:  Perhaps  if  your  Majesty  would 
repeat  his  joke — very  slowly — explaining  a  little  here  and 
there— ^ 

Ki.NG  [<^^ially]:  Well,  what  I  said  was — what  I  said  in  re- 
spect to  the  honey — ah,  let  me  see — can  I  remember?  [He  is 
perplexed.  i>uddenly  his  face  lights  up.]  O  yes,  this  is  it:  I  said 
that  honey — honey  is  very  sticky. 

Queen  [She  looks  sadly  at  the  bread — from  the  bread  to  the 
King):  Very  sticky!  [She  tries  hard  to  laugh.]  That  is  a  funny 
remark!    [Earnestly.]    You're  quite  sure  it's  funny? 

King  [Again  perplexed]:  It  isn't, nearly  so  funny  now  as  the 
first  time  1  said  it.  [Again  very  cheerful  and  comforting.]  But 
never  mind,  my  dear!  Don't  fret!  Don't  fret!  It  is  undoubted- 
ly your  great  sorrow  that  has  destroyed  for  the  time  being  your 
sense  of  humor — the  loss  of  our  dear  children — 

Quee.x:    Ah.  do  you  think  we  shall  ever  regain  them?    Do  you 
think  they  shall  be  restored  to  us?   Poor  little  things,  so  cruelly — ^^ 
boo-hoo ! — so  wickedly — stolen — 
[She  is  again  overcome.     The  King  leads  her  to  the  parlor,  where 

she  can  he  seen  consuming  large  quantities  of  bread  and  honey. 

The  Attendant  enters,  followed  by  the  Pussy-cat.     {This  port 


is  to  be  taken  by  a  very  s)iiall  child.     The  episode  can  be  omitted 

altogether,  if  advisable.)     The  Attendant  looks  about  the  room, 

calling,    "Queen!    Queen!       Your  Majesty!"     When  he  cannot 

find  her  after  looking  for  her  under  the  throne,  under  the  table 

and  so  on — he  goes  into  the  parlor.     The  Pussy-Cat,  left  alone, 

dances  a  short  pussy-cat  dance.     The  Attendant  again  enters, 

preceding  the  Queen.] 

Queen  [To  Pus8y-Cat|:    What  do  you  wish? 

Pussy-Cat:    Merely  to  gaze  at  your  Majesty! 

Queen  [Pleased,  she  says  magnanimously]:    O,  I  suppose  you 

may  do  that  if  you  want  to! 

[The  Queen  seats  herself  on  the  throne,  and  the  King  enters  and 
seats  himself  also.     They  have  both  put  over  their  first  costumes, 
court  trains  of  magnificence.     Music  plays  as  they  enter  and  as 
they  walk.] 
King  [To  the  Attendant]:     Pipe!     [The  Attendant  fetches 

it.]    Bowl!     [The  Attendant  brings  this  also.]     Fiddlers!     [As 

he  issues  the  last  command,  enter  Tom,  Bo-Peep  and  Boy-Blue, 

each  with  a  fiddle.] 

Attendant  [Announcing  in  loud  tones] :    Your  new  fiddlers ! 
King  [Genially]:    They  look  promising!    What  have  they  to 

offer? 

Tom  [Stepping  forward]:     A  troupe  of  trained  flowers,  your 

Majesty. 

Kino   [To  the   Queen — very   affably  indeed]:     That   sounds 

pleasant,  my  dear,  doesn't  it?     [To  the  world  in  general,]     We 

shall  be  pleased  to  inspect  them. 

[Tom  blows  on  a  small  whistle  and  the  Flowers  come  dancing  in, 
very  charmingly.  The  children  straggle  in,  following  the 
Flowers  and  attempting  to  imitate  them,  but  as  they  are  ob- 
viously untrained  in  the  dance  steps,  they  produce  only  an 
awkward  and  ludicrous  effect.  Each  child  has  tied  on  himself 
a  bit  of  color,  inihe  belief  that  he  is  thus  disguised  as  a  flower. 
The  music  strikes  up  and  the  Flowers  dance  a  short  and  charm- 
ing  dance.        Then    the    children    attempt   to   dance   the   same 
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dance.  But  in  their  endeavors  to  imitate  the  Flowers,  they  make 
ludicrous  mistakes.  Several  times  the  orchestra  stops  suddenly 
and-  begins  again.  The  three  fiddlers  are  very  viuch  confused 
and  embarrassed,  but  the  children,  not  at  all  abashed,  grow 
more  and  more  rowdy.  The  music  becomes  louder  and  dis- 
cordant. The  King  and  the  Queen  rise  in  excitement.] 
King  [Thundering]:  Stop!  There  is  some  deception  here. 
[The  music  and  dancing  stop.  At  the  same  moment,  Mary,  Quite 
Contrary  comes  rushing  in.] 

Mary:  There  is,  your  Majesty.  These  flowers  [Pointing  to 
the  children]  are  not  flowers  at  all.  Indeed  I  doubt  if  they  are 
even  weeds!    [She  says  this  with  great  scorn.] 

King  [Glaring  at  the  musicians]:  I  shall  punish  those  who  have 
iinposed  upon  me. 

Mary  [Going  among  the  real  Flowers  and  shaking  them]:  Pun- 
ish these,  too,  your  Majesty.  They  are  as  naughty  and  re- 
bellious— 

[Into  this  scene  of  excitement  rushes  the  Old  Woman,  carrying  the 
baby,  and  calling  out,  "My  childrenl     My  children!"     For  a 
moment  she  does  not  see  the  Kino  and  the  Queen,  but  when  she 
does,  there  is  a  melodramatic  recognition.     She  starts  back  in 
great  perturbation  and  attempts  to  hide  herself.     The  King  and 
the  Queen  stand  upon  the  throne  platform,  rigid  with  excite- 
ment.    There  is  a  moment  of  thrilling  and  intense  silence.] 
King  [At  last  regaining  his  voice] :    Arrest  her  with  dispatch ! 
[At  these  words  the  Old  Woman  begins  to  run,  and  the  Attendant 
runs  after  her  and  captures  her,  bringing  her  before  the  throne. 
The  Attendant  is  much  smaller  than  the  Old  Wo.man.] 
King  [Majestically,  to  the  Old  Woma.n]:    Where  are  our  chil- 
dren? 

Queen  [In  trembling  voice]:    Yes,  where  are  they? 
The  Old  Woman  [Shaking  with  fright,  she  indicates  the  chil- 
dren]:    He — he — hei-e,  your  Majesty! 


QvEEN  [She  rushes  from  the  throne,  and  embraces  the  children 
hysterically]:  My  darlings!  My  darlings!  How  you  have 
grown! 

[Everyone  is,  of  course,  very  much  excited.     Suddenly  the  Old 
Woman,  looking  up,  catches  sight  of  Mary  and  shrieks,  "Sister! 
Sister!"    They  fall  upon  each  other's  necks.] 
King  [As  if  to  himself]:    So  that  accounts  for  the  dispositions! 
[There  are  some  moments  of  embracing.       The  children  kiss  and 
hug  the  Queen,  and  attempt  to  do  so  to  the  Kixg,  but  succeed 
only  in  knocking  his  crown  awry.    AIary  and  the  Old  Woman 
continue  their  protestations  of  affection.     Tom  and  Bo-Peep 
stand  hand-in-hand  at  the  side  of  the  room,  somewhat  abashed. 
Finally  the  King,  to  music,  ascends  the  throne,  and  arranges  his 
robe  until  he  considers  himself  in  a  fittingly  majestic  pose.    The 
music  then  ceases,  and  a  silence  falls  upon  the  court.] 
King  [Sternly — pointing  to  the  Old  Woman,  who  quakes  and 
tre7nbles]:     Your  conduct   ten  years  ago  in  stealing  our  dear 
babes  from  their  very  cradles  was  preposterous,  inhuman,  out- 
rageous, unforgivable.     [There  is  a  pause,  as  he  continues  point- 
ing a  stern  forefinger.     Then  his  manner  becomes  suddenly  genial.] 
Nevertheless,  I  am  convinced  that  you  will  make  a  plea  for  mercy 
that  will  eventually  touch  my  heart.     Therefore,  I  forgive  you 
now.     [There  is  a  general  movement  of  relief.]    You  were  then  a 
maid  in  the  palace,  taking  service  at  the  same  time  as  your  con- 
trary sister,  Mary,  who  became  court  gardener.     I  restore  you 
to  service.     I  have  a  theory  that  my  clemency  in  so  doing  will 
sweeten  the  dispositions  of  both  of  you.    Am  I  right  in  this  as- 
sumption? 

Mary  and  Old  Woman  [All  smiles  and  affability]:  Indeed, 
indeed  you  are,  your  Majesty. 

King  1 7'o  (/ie  Old  Woman]  :  Keep  your  baby,  which  is  the  only 
one  of  the  children  that  belongs  to  you  rightfully.  [The  Old 
Woman  clasps  the  baby  to  her.     The  King  turns  to  the  r(st  of  the 
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court]    As  for  us,  we  shall  marry  oUr  eldest  daughter  to  a  prince, 
preferably  a  neighboring  one,  and  the  two  shall,  of  course,  live 
happily  ever  after.    [The  Qveen  nods  her  approval.    fiuiBo-PEEP 
steps  bravely  forward,  her  hand  in  that  of  Tom's.] 
Bo-Peep: 

Your  Majesties,  my  parents  kind, 
Though  royal  feasts  should  be  my  part, 
Yet  shall  I  wed,  if  you  don't  mind. 
This  piper's  son  who's  won  my  heart. 
King  [Indignantly]: 

What  shall  I  say?    The  girl  is  blind !    ^ 
This  upstart  boy  must  now  depart. 
Queen  [Interceding]: 

You  do  not  wish  to  be  unkind. 
JiLi.  [Coming  forivard] : 

A  royal  prince  can  have  my  heart. 
Bo-Peep: 

Greater  than  that  I  have  declined, 
More  royal  than  a  prince's  part. 


Is  his  to  whom  God  has  assigned 
The  poet  and  musician's  art. 
King: 

The  maid  speaks  truth.    I  am  resigned. 
Ho,  courtiers,  let  the  nuptials  start! 
And,  Jill,  to  you  I've  now  consigned 
The  prince's  kingdom  and  his  heart. 

[To  the  strains  of  the  wedding  march,  the  Children  march  about 
the  room,  slowly,  majestically,  following  Tom  and  Bo-Peep. 
Suddenly,  through  the  open  window,  appears  the  light  of  the 
Moon.  Round-faced  and  ruddy,  the  Moon  is  now  back  in  the 
sky,  looking  just  about  the  same  as  he  did  on  his  first  appear- 
ance. The  children,  the  Flowers,  everybody  else,  all  rush 
and  crowd  to  the  windoiv  to  bid  farewell  to  him.  They  stand 
there,  waving  to  him  and  crying  out.] 

All: 

The  Moon!    The  Moon!    The  Moon!    He's  back  in  the  sky. 
Good-bye,  dear  Moon!    Good-bye,  good-bye,  good-bye! 


Broadway  Begins  to  Wake  Up 

By  Jack  Crawford 


THE  season  which  began  with  a  prolonged  yawn  is  beginning 
to  wake  up,  now  that  election  is  over  and  the  holiday 
period  is  approaching.  Of  the  fifty  theatres  in  the  area 
known  as  Broadway,  several  contain  dramatic  performances 
which  at  least  will  entertain,  and  two  or  three  of  them  are  offer- 
ing plays  of  real  importance.  For  a  season  that  opened  with 
nothing  much  to  speak  of,  this  is  not  so  bad. 

I  am  not  a  hired  press  agent  for  the  Theatre  Guild  although 
it  may  be  thought  that  appearances  are  against  me.  I  am,  for 
example,  once  more  compelled  to  mention  the  Theatre  Guild 
first  this  month,  for  who  but  these  hold  spirits  would  have 
ventured  into  Shaw's  Heartbreak  House?  The  stage  has  gained 
a  great  deal  of  prestige  of  late  that  audiences  eagerly  sit  and 
puzzle  over  Mr.  Shaw's  latest  "Fantasia  in  the  Russian  Manner." 
Now  if  the  Theatre  Guild  had  offered  us  Mr.  Shaw  sitting  alone 
before  a  scarlet  curtain  of. velvet,  to  read  aloud  to  us  his  preface 
from  this  play,  I  could  imagine  a  capacity  house  for  each  even- 
ing. What  is  difficult  to  understand  is  that  the  play  itself  not 
only  fills  the  house  but  persuades  the  audience  into  heated 
discussions  among  themselves  on  the  subject  of  symbolism — 
not  usually  a  topic  of  after-dinner  conversation  on  Broadway. 
Brows  of  all  varying  degrees  of  altitude  are  now  talking  about 
the  "symbolism"  of  Heartbreak  Hoxise.  If  you  can  not  see  this 
play,  gentle  reader,  please  read  it  and  write  us  what  you  con- 
ceive it  to  mean.  The  preface  is  one  of  those  things  any  fellow 
can  understand,  as  Lord  Dundreary  didn't  say,  but  the  play — 
well,  perhaps  it's  a  symbol  and  perhaps  it  is  only  a  clever  man 
with  his  tongue  in  his  cheek.  I  like  the  preface  better  than 
anything  else  Mr.  Shaw  has  written.  I  confess  to  intervals  of 
boredom  over  the  play.  I  have,  nevertheless,  a  profound 
respect  and  admiration  for  the  audacity  which  led  to  its  pro- 
duction on  Broadway.  We  must  go  to  the  Theatre  Guild 
productions  whether  we  like  the  play  or  not,  for  we  can  no 
longer  do  without  them. 

The  other  play  of  dramatic  importance  is  Mr.  Galsworthy's 
The  Skin  Game,  which  also  has  been  published.  The  favorite 
fjomment  of  high  brows  and  semi-high  brows  on  this  drama  is 
that  it  is  not  Mr.  (Jalsworthy  at  his  best.  My  reply  to  that  is 
that  it  is  pretty  blame  near  his  best — if  you  will  forgive  me  for 
speaking  in  the  vernacular.  Had  it  been  written  by  Sir  Arthur 
Pinero,  for  example,  we  should  all  have  exclaimed  "Ah,  he  has 
never  done  anything  like  this!"  If  a  good  fairy  should  appear 
before  fne  and  say  "I  can  make  you  the  author  of  The  Skin 
Game  or  of  any  play  by  Pinero  or  Henry  Arthur  Jones  that  you 
prefer,"  I  should  have  no  hesitation.     I  should  reply  "Fairy, 


if  you   love   me,  make  me   the   author  of    The  Skin   Game." 

The  play  deals  with  real  materials  and  is  inspired  by  an  idea. 
Furthermore  it  is  dramatic  and  its  characters  are  finely  drawn 
and  accurately  conceived.  This  is  almost  enough  for  one  play. 
I  admit  with  reluctance  that  The  Silver  Box  is  a  better  example 
of  true  dramatic  art,  but  I  am,  nevertheless,  most  grateful  for 
The  Skin  Game.  It  would  spoil  your  enjoyment  to  tell  you 
what  the  play  is  about — and  it  is  a  great  pity  that  wo  should 
all  know  its  story  before  seeing  or  reading  it.  Here  was  a  case 
where  critics  should  have  kept  silent  about  the  plot,  and  didn't. 
The  production,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  perfect,  although 
Herbert  Lomas'  Mr.  Hornblower  comes  near  the  highest  stand- 
ard of  acting.  Some  of  the  other  players  are  a  little  out  of  their 
depths.  One  is  forced  sometimes  to  see  the  play  through  the 
acting,  instead  of  the  acting  revealing  the  play. 

Speaking  of  acting,  reflection  has  convinced  me  that  there 
is  no  better  example  of  this  art  to  be  seen  on  Broadway  thau 
Miss  Varesi's  work  in  Enter  Madame.  You  watch  her  under  the 
spell  of  an  absolute  illusion  which  is  never  once  broken.  What- 
ever she  does  you  instinctively  feel  to  be  just  right.  Here  is  a 
slender  and  trifling  comedy  lifted  into  the  realm  of  pure  art 
by  the  skill  of  its  interpretation.  Would  that  The  Skin  Game 
could  have  had,  in  its  kind,  a  production  as  satisfying. 

There  is  not  much  left  that  need  detain  us  with  detailed  com- 
ment although  there  are  several  plays  worth  dropping  in  to 
see.  Mr.  Cohan's  burlesque  fantasy  l^he  Tavern  should  be 
mentioned,  and  charming  Miss  Helen  Hayes  in  Bab,  a  play 
which  makes  no  demands  upon  her  possibilities  as  an  actress. 
If  you  are  curious  to  see  what  pleased  you  when  St.  Nicholas 
was  your  principal  reading,  there  is  Mr.  Faversham's  production 
of  The  Prince  and  the  Pauper.  Among  musical  comedies  there 
is  the  international  Afgar,  with  French  costumes  by  Poiret, 
English  jokes  with  now  and  then  an  American  point,  Delysia 
of  Paris  and  London  surrounded  by  beauties  from  Broadway, 
and  accompanied  by  Lupino  who  is  a  good  explanation  of  why 
audiences  go  to  the  Christmas  pantomimes  at  Drury  Lane. 
Afgar  is  as  mixed  in  its  effects  as  in  its  origins.  I  can  recommend 
the  first  act.  Afgar  is  included  here  because  it  is  somewhat  of  a 
variant  of  its  type  and  consequently  to  be  noted. 

The  First  Year  I  hope  to  see  before  the  next  issue  of  The 
Drama.  Unfortunately  I  missed  Galsworthy's  The  Mob  at 
the  Neighborhood  Playhouse.  Apart  from  these,  I  think  there 
are  bo  serious  omissions  from  the  list."  The  other  forty-odd 
productions  contain  the  usual  proportions  of  good,  bad,  and 
indifferent.     I  can  neither  see  nor  mention  them  all. 
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Northampton's  Substitute 

By  Samuel  A.  Eliot,  Jr. 

THERE  was  no  stock  company  in  Northampton's  municipal 
theatre  last  season.  The  city  made  money.  Movies — 
not  quite  so  new  and  so  good,  people  said,  as  those  shown  at  the 
regular,  established  movie-house — were  offered  at  seventeen  and 
twenty-eight  cents,  like  sodas,  on  Saturdays,  Mondays  and 
Tuesdays.  The  resident  stage-crew  was  sore:  the  electrician 
had  to  run  the  machine  (newly  installed  at  the  cost  of  $1,000) 
and  the  rest  of  them  had  to  loaf.  Most  Thursdays,  and  rarely 
on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  came  a  road-show  touring  the 
one-night  stands  in  a  state  either  of  relaxation  after  Broadway 
or  raw  rehearsal  before.  Such  road-shows  had  not  been  in- 
frequent in  stock  company  days,  but  somehow  their  average 
now  seemed  lower.  Frances  Starr  in  a  much  let-down  Tiger'. 
Tiger!  was  perhaps  the  high-water  mark.  Helen  Hayes  in 
Bab  was  brought  on  especially  for  the  college  Prom.  Margaret 
Anglin  tried  out  her  Woman  of  Bronze.  Shavings  came,  very 
newly  shaved  and  unpromising,  and  May  Robson  in  Tish, 
which  the  wise  ones  truly  prophesied  would  never  see  New  York; 
and  there  was  a  garish  succession  of  stale  musical  comedies. 
Northampton  was  starving  for  drama  (after  seven  seasons  of 
a  score  or  more  stock  productions  each!)  and  of  course  tlironged 
to  everything  advertised,  paying  two  or  three  times  as  much 
for  seats  as  it  used  to;  and  the  municipal  theatre  took  its  twenty 
percent,  rarely  twenty-five  percent,  of  the  gross,  and  the  citj' 
fathers  smiled  benignantly. 

What  was  Northampton,  including  Smith  College,  to  do? 
Get  up  their  own  plays,  of  course.  If  the  tax-payers  said,  as 
they  did,  that  the  stock  company  had  been  run  for  the  college's 
benefit,  the  college  would  show  that  it  suffered  less  from  the 
dearth  of  worth-while  drama  than  the  town  did,  that  privation 
was  in  fact  a  stimulus.  And  the  intelligent  townspeople,  cut 
off  both  from  stock  and  from  the  new  college  plays,  turned  the 
more  eagerly  to  their  own  amateur  organization,  and  later 
formed  a  second,  the  High  School  Alumni  Players,  who  under 
the  direction  of  the  high  school's  capable  coach  gave  in  the 
spring  an   excellent   performance  of  Seven    Keys   to  Baldpate. 

The  Northampton  Amateurs  are  a  group  almost  as  old  as  the 
late  stock  companj*,  with  which  at  one  time  they  actively  co- 
operated. In  1916-17  they  had  the  benefit  of  real  training 
by  Francis  Powell  (who  has  now  become  the  municipal  theatre's 
manager  and  its  probable  redeemer)  and  of  no  less  than  five 
carefully  prepared  productions  in  the  little  private  theatre  of 
Mr.  George  B.  McCallum.  They  gave  there  not  merely  such 
regular  little  theatre  plays  as  Overtones,  Suppressed  Desires,  and 
The  Lost  Silk  Hat,  but  Galsworthy's  Little  Man  and  Tagore's 
Post  Office.  They  developed  appreciation,  enthusiasm,  and 
great  esprit  de  corps.  When,  after  the  war  began,  Mr.  McCal- 
lum's  support  was  largely  withdrawn,  they  forged  ahead- — 
doing  a  Red  Cross  benefit  in  the  municipal  theatre  in  the  spring 
of  1918,  a  miracle  play  there  free  to  the  public  on  Christmas 
night,  1918,  and  a  charity  performance  of  one-act  plays  in 
February,  1919.  The  writer  of  this  account,  newly  come  to 
the  Smith  College  faculty  in  September,  1918,  did  what  he  could 
with  his  limited  time  to  fill  Mr.  Powell's  shoes  as  director:  he 
prepared  the  version  of  Abraham  and  Isaac  used  at  Christmas, 
produced  it,  and  acted  Abraham  himself,  and  was  rewarded 
with  the  opportunity  to  repeat  the  performance  for  the  coOege 
students  after  they  had  returned  from  the  vacation.  He  chose, 
too,  the  four  February  plays:  Isotta's  Triumph,  by  Martha 
Tritch,  a  student;  Two  Crooks  and  a  Lady,  by  Eugene  KUot 
of  the  47  Workshop;  Joint  Owners  in  Spain,  by  Alice  Brown; 
and  Robert  Frost's  A   Way  Out  which  was  produced  by  Am- 


herst students  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  R.  G.  Gettell  and  its 
author,  then  a  professor  at  Amherst  college. 

Having  thus  got  used  to  the  fearsome  size  and  publicity  of 
the  municipal  theatre,  the  Amateurs  were  prepared  to  do  all 
they  could  to  fill  the  breach  left  in  1919  by  the  professionals. 
They  gave  two  bills,  relying  on  their  own  merits  and  the  play- 
hunger  of  the  city,  not  on  any  charity,  to  meet  their  expenses 
and  pay  the  war  tax;  and  from  both  they  emerged  pecuniarily 
bettered.  In  December  they  presented  Gilbert  Cannan's  Every- 
body's Husband;a,ndM.&ry  Mdis's  Temperament,  Skudher  The  Dra- 
ma Clais  at  Tankaha,  Nevada  which  is  a  satirical  coating  for  the 
strong  pill,  Giacosa's  Sacred  Ground  or  Rights  of  the  Soul;  and 
two  months  later  they  did  for  the  first  time  in  America,  Shaw's 
Annajanska,  the  Bolshevik  Empress;  for  the  first  time  on  any 
stage.  Little  Son,  by  Katherine  Pierce;  and  the  old  Washington 
Square  Players'  pantomime  in  black  and  white,  The  Shepherd 
in  the  Distance,  by  Holland  Hudson.  The  writer  produced  the 
second  bill,  and  supervised  the  first.  There  is  nothing,  of 
course,  particularly  high-brow  in  the  plays  selected — they 
represent  a  compromise  between  the  taste  that  Mehille  Burke 
had  been  cultivating  in  the  stock  company's  last  season  through 
such  productions  as  Nan,  Everyman,  and  Ghosts,  and  the  popular 
wish  to  laugh  at  "the  amatoors."  The  power  of  Sacred  Ground, 
the  pretty  fantasy  of  Everybody's  Husband  and  the  fantastic 
charm  of  the  pantomime  were  the  outstanding  successes,  but 
Mrs.  Aldis's  farces  had  their  following,  too.  A  dozen  men  and 
twice  as  many  women  took  part,  only  two  of  whom  were  con- 
nected with  Smith  College;  the  organization  is  wholly  of  the 
town  and  its  public  likewise  is  the  cream  of  the  stock  company's 
former  public,  who  were  grateful  enough  for  these  short  plays 
spiced  with  artistic  zeal  and,  sometimes,  delightful  accomplish- 
ment. 

Histronieally  the  Amateurs  decidedly  advanced,  and 
scenically  they  began  to  overcome  the  difficulty  and  expense 
of  using  the  municipal  theatre's  big  stage,  and  for  the  pantomime 
created  their  own  posteresque  settings  and  craftsmanly  cos- 
tumes. Next  year  they  plan  to  make  three  productions,  one, 
perhaps,  of  a  full  length  play  and  one  of  plays  by  Northampton 
natives.  The  far-sighted  among  them  have  long  dreamt  of  an 
"Irish  Players"  evolution  of  Yankee  acting  and  Connecticut 
Valley  drama,  originating  from  Northampton  and  there,  in 
time,  taking  the  place  of  imported  professionals  and  haphazard 
plays  at  the  municipal  theatre. 

But  to  return  to  Smith  College.  There  the  stoekless  season 
showed  an  extraordinary — to  some  of  the  teachers  an  alarming — 
boom  in  everything  dramatic  and  theatric.  In  the  first  place, 
the  Dramatic  Association  began  to  function.  It  was  founded 
at  the  writer's  instigation  in  the  spring  of  1919,  and  under  his 
direction  in  the  fall  it  put  on  Three  Pills  in  a  Bottle,  by  Rachel 
Lyman  Field;  The  Slave  With  Two  Faces,  by  Mary  Carolyn 
Davies;  and  Behind  a  Walteau  Picture,  by  Robert  Emmons 
Rogers — a  crescendo  of  artistic  achievement.  The  bill  was 
given  in  the  municipal  theatre — the  college's  first  invasion  of 
that  building  save  for  the  regular,  thrice-repeated  Senior  play 
each  June — but  was  not  open  to  the  public;  the  college  itself 
could  not  all  find  seats,  and  jammed  the  standing-room.  Until 
Smith  gets  a  theatre  of  its  own  (it  now  has  only  a  tiny  stage  at 
one  end  of  a  dancing  floor  seating  at  most  500),  the  association 
must  use  Northampton's  theatre  and  pay  its  verj'  substantial 
rent.  Luckily  the  graduates  returning  to  Smith  to  help  raise 
the  $4,000,000  fund  could  not  but  he  impressed  by  the  new 
struggle  for  dramatic  expression  that  possessed  the  students, 
and  arranged  to  apply  part  of  the  $4,000,000  to  a  theatre  worthy 
of  the  college.  But  even  without  a  plant  of  their  own,  the 
students  created  a  glamorous  scene  for  the  Watteau  Picture 
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and  the  rhythm  and  imagination  of  their  acting  was  a  revelation 
to  many  in  the-  faculty  who  had  never  seen  such  beauty  in  a 
student  play  before. 

Another  source  or  outlet,  whichever  one  pleases,  for  the  dram- 
atic urge  was  the  Theatre  Workshop.  Begun  the  year  before, 
to  try  out  plays  written  in  the  course  on  play-construction,  and 
actually  producing  then  three  adaptations  and  three  original 
one-acts  to  a  specially  in\'ited,  critical  audience,  it  was  combined 
last  year  with  the  course  in  play-production,  granted  $200  from 
the  college  budget,  and  made  a  never-ceasing  activity.  As 
fast  as  the  student  plaj-wrights  write,  their  work  is  given  to 
student  producers,  who  with  what  help  they  can  get  from  the 
playwright  and  their  fellows  put  it  on  and  show  it  to  the  in- 
structor as  part  of  their  class  work.  Twice  a  year  the  instructor 
selects  the  three  or  four  best  plays,  and  these  are  given  before 
the  student  body  on  the  little  dance-hall  stage.  The  rivalry 
among  authors,  producers  and  actors  maj-  be  imagined.  Over 
and  above  this  educational  work  there  are  two  "occasional" 
production.s :  a  Christmas  play  in  December  and  a  play  connected 
with  Shakespeare  on  Shakespeare's  birthday  in  April.  The 
former  was,  in  1919,  the  miracle  play  in  "Little  Theatre  Classics." 
In  1918  the  play-production  class  had  presented  the  Chester 
Miracles  done  the  year  before  at  the  Greenwich  Village  Theatre. 
Both  old  plays  were  given  out-of-doors,  despite  the  season,  with 
home-made  costumes,  star,  manger,  and  the  like.  Last  year 
the  three  arches  of  the  porch  of  Students'  Building  framed  the 
three  stations:  Joseph's  House,  the  Stable,  and  Herod's  Palace; 
■  while  two  thousand-watt  flood-hghts  in  the  midst  of  the  audience 
allowed  one  episode  to  dim,  and  brightened  on  another.  The 
roars  of  Herod  at  rehearsal  shook  up  the  "grinds"  in  neighboring 
iouses,  and  the  whinnying  of  the  Three  Kings'  hobbyhorses 
shivered  through  an  already  chilly  crowd  of  auditors;  this  year 
the  Christmas  play  will  retire  indoors.  The  Shakespeare  play 
was  Pericles,  in  an  adaptation  soon  to  appear  in  Volume  3  of 
"Little  Theatre  Classics,"  done  at  serious  disadvantage  on  the 

■  cupboard-like  stage  but  by  daylight  and  with  an  appro.ximation 
of  Shakespeare's  own  staging.  The  great  scene  where  Pericles 
recovers  Marina — the  finest  of  its  kind  that  Shakespeare  ever 
did — was  a  new  sensation  for  many  of  the  faculty,  for  few  now 
read  the  play  and  none  has  seen  it  acted. 

Besides  the  Workshop  and  the  Dramatics  Association,  which 
in  the  spring  gave  Monsieur  Beaucaire  and  is  now  rehearsing  a 

■  double  bill — Fielding's  Tom  Thumb  and  Shaw's  Man  of  Destiny — 
the  Glee  Club  turned  theatrical  and  sang  The  Mikado  for  its 
annual  concert;  the  French  Club  put  on  Le Bourgeois  Gentilhom- 
me;  the  three  upper  classes  each  gave  a  one-act  play  on  Rally- 
Day,  and  the  two  literary  societies  gave  short  plays,  some  of 
them  original,  every  three  weeks  and  united  in  the  spring  to 
produce  Androcles  and  the  Lion.  There  was,  finally,  the  Senior 
play,  formerly  the  only  serious  dramatic  event  in  the  Smith 
year  and  still  granted  pre-eminence  and  two  months  of  incessant 

I-  rehearsal.  For  twenty-five  years  or  so  it  has  been  regularly  a 
.  Shakespearean  comedy,  the  only  exceptions  being  Shakuntala; 
Ibsen's  Pretenders;  Hamlet;  Macbeth;  and  in  1919  a  beautiful 
production  of  The  Yellow  Jacket.  This  year  The  Merchant  of 
Venice  wa.s  given  for  the  third  time,  but  now  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  pictorial,  theatric  opportunities  it  offers.  Very 
little  was  cut  from  the  text,  but  an  eight-scene  version  was 
.  made,  the  "bridging"  entrusted  to  pageantry,  "business," 
Launcelot,  Gobbo,  and  Balthasar,  Portia's  steward,  who  was 

'  developed  into  a  kind  of  fore-sketch  for  Malvolio  by  the  addi- 
tion of  some  of  Arragon's  and  Lorenzo's  lines.  The  scenery 
avowedly  owed  its  genesis  to  two  old  designs  of  Robert  Edmond 
•fones,  the  one  in  "The  Theatre  of  Today"  and  another  (of  a 
scene  overlooked  by  Shakespeare)  showing  Shylock  on  a  Vene- 
tian bridge  outlined  against  a  black  tracery  of  gay  sails  and 
masts  before  an  ireful  crimson  sky,  as  he  gropes  his  broken 
way  home  after  the  trial.  Sky,  cut-piece,  and  bridge  were 
|)ermanently  set  at  the  rear  of  the  stage,  and  the  sky  specially 


lighted  by  six  1,000-watt  floods:  steel-blue  for  daylight;  "Urban 
blue"  for  the  masked  revel  and  Jessica's  elopement;  and  intense 
red  for  Act  IV.  Half-way  down-stage  on  each  side  towered 
house  walls  of  stipple  russet,  with  Shylock's  black  door  and 
Jessica's  little  green  balcony  in  one  of  them,  balanced  by  a  gay 
black-and-green  door  opposite.  The  canal  beneath  the  bridge 
terminated  in  front  in  a  marble  seat,  whence  three  steps,  pale 
green,  descended  to  the  footlights;  and  the  deep  playing  space 
bisected  thus,  gave  great  opportunities  for  theatric,  three- 
dimensional  groupings,  divisions  and  contrasts.  On  the  shallow 
platform  at  the  steps'  top,  per  contra,  took  jjlace  the  Trial  Scene 
and  those  in  Portia's  house.  The  former  was  draped  in  black 
velvet  with  but  one  entrance,  a  triangular  gash  at  one  side 
through  which  the  fierce  red  Ught  already  mentioned  was  glow- 
iftg  like  a  wound.  On  the  other  side  on  the  red  and  white 
dais,  were  the  duke, and  the  judges,  balaneedby  the  Jailer'sred  and 
Bassanio's  white;  and  between  stood  Portia  in  red  robes  and  Shy- 
lock  in  maroon.  At  every  threat  from  Shylock,  Antonio's 
friends  were  turbulent  with  protest,  and  their  gay  clothes  grew 
more  and  more  obstreperous  when  the  tide  turned  and  they 
at  last  could  harrj'  the  old  villain  from  the  stage.  Shylock, 
excellently  acted,  was  made  malignant,  not  pathetic;  and 
Gratiano  quite  "took  the  scene  away  from  him."  This  was 
reflected  by  the  strong,  sombre  colors  of  the  scene's  beginning, 
and  the  emergence  of  the  bright,  flaunting  costumes  toward 
its  end.  But  the  interpolated  silent  scene  of  Shylock's  sil- 
houetted home  gave  his  friends  in  the  audience  all  the  trag- 
edy they  missed  in  the  treatment  of  the  Trial. 

The  setting  of  Portia's  house  was  the  acknowledged  triumph 
of  the  production,  and  incidentally  the  simplest,  cheapest  set. 
The  huge,  round  window  flattened  at  the  bottom  for  a  seat  was 
originally  the  circle  at  the  back  of  the  stage  in  The  Yellow  Jacket. 
Outlined  in  white  and  gold,  it  was  hung  in  a  gray-blue  backdrop 
with  the  soft  folds  of  a  tall  gray  curtain  at  each  side;  and  Portia's 
bench  and  the  casket-table  were  richly  blue,  Nerissa's  cushions  in 
the  first  scene  a  medley  of  bright  hues,  and  the  costumes  largely 
white  and  blue.  Outside  the  window  the  light  was  most-times, 
naturally,  stronger  than  in  front,  and  it  shifted  also  naturally — • 
now  flushing  with  warm  sunset  the  sky-drop  and  its  single 
painted  cj-press  tree  low  at  one  side  that  hung  before  the  bridge, 
while  level  amber  rays  played  upon  Portia  in  the  circle;  now 
darkening  to  a  deep  blue  frame  for  dark  Morocco's  great  white 
turban,  now  azurely  welcoming  Bassanio  as  he  came  at  the 
music's  climax  all  in  white  with  a  green-blue  cloak,  and  now 
haloing  little  Nerissa  as  she  sat  in  the  window,  gazing,  pensive, 
after  her  lover.  Simple  sets  artfuUy,  decoratively  tinted,  and 
atmosphere  generated,  varied  and  sustained  by  glamorous  or 
dramatic  lighting,  were  new  to  Northampton's  experience  of 
Shakespeare;  and  in  combination  with  the  beautiful  costumes 
(tights  were  for  the  first  time  permitted  to  the  Class  of  1920) 
they  made  this  Merchant  of  Venice  a  new  play,  a  sign  of  what 
Smith  could  progress  to  and  a  satisfying  climax  to  the  first  season 
of  self-help.  The  people's  and  the  college's  original  efforts  to 
take  the  place  of  the  vanquished  repertory  in  the  mimicipal 
theatre  and  keep  Northampton  still  important  to  the  great, 
sweeping  tide  toward  art  in  the  American  theatre,  were  suc- 
cessful. 

The  Civic  Players  of  Bisbee 

THE  Civic  Players  of  Warren  District,  Bisbee,  Arizona, 
have  under  the  capable  direction  of  Mr.  L.  W.  Crandall, 
a  graduate  of  the  Emerson  School  of  Oratory,  Boston,  and  the 
Alviene  School  of  Stage  Arts,  New  York,  inaugurated  a  night 
school  course  in  dramatics.  The  sessions  which  are  held  twice 
each  week  are  devoted  to  an  hour  of  play-study  and  class  exer- 
cise, followed  by  an  hour  in  which  try-outs  for  plays  will  be 
had,  as  well  as  play-readings  and  play-building — one  imagines 
that  the  second  hour  will  be  stretched  beyond  that  limit  of  time. 
It  is  gratifying  to  the  editors   of  The  Drama    to  know   that 
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"the  only  text  book  to  be  used- — outside  of  the  play  books — 
will  be  The  Drama."  The  motto  and  object  of  the  course 
is  "Service  to  develop  better  audiences  for  better  plays  and 
better  plays  for  better  audiences,"  a  valuable  motto  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  other  groups  of  amateur  players. 

The  Little  Theatre  Society  of  Indiana 

TCHEKOFP'S  farce,  The  Proposal,  was  the  first  play  of  a 
program  of  three  plays  with  which  the  Little  Theatre 
Society  of  Indiana  opened  its  season  in  Indianapolis  October  17. 
The  other  plays  given  were  In  Hospital,  by  Thomas  H.  Dickin- 
son; and  Robert  Emmons  Rogers'  Behind  a  Watteau  Picture. 
The  Indianapolis  organization  which  is  one  of  the  most  active 
in  the  country  is  again  under  the  able  direction  of  George 
Sommes. 

The  Arts  Club  of  Chicago 

Two  plays  were  given  first  presentation  at  the  Arts  Club's 
first  program  of  plays  November  9  and  10.  They  were 
The  Song  of  Solomon,  by  Mark  Leland  Hill  Odea,  author  of 
Shivaree  which  appeared  in  the  .  October  number  of  The 
Drama  ;  and  Sold  for  a  Song,  by  Elizabeth  Perkins.  The  third 
play  presented  was  The  Philosopher  of  BuUerbiggens,  by  the 
late  Harold  Chapin.  The  Drama  Committee  of  the  Arts  Club 
has  in  rehearsal  for  its  December  program  an  original  two-act 
play  Mignonette,  a  story  of  the  Latin  Quarter  in  Paris,  by  a 
Chicago  dramatist,  Martin  A.  Flavin.  This  is  the  third  season 
of  the  club's  dramatic  activities. 

Lincoln  Heights   Community   Theatre 
of  Los  Angeles 

THE  MELON  THIEF,  Shigoyshi  Obata's  amusing  mediaeval 
Japanese  farce,  originally  published  in  The  Drama  last 
December,  was  one  of  the  plays  presented  by  the  Lincoln  Heights 
Players  at  their  initial  1920-21  performance.  Juliet  Wilbour 
Tompkins'  The  First  Time;  Gretna  Oreen,  by  Constance  D'Arcy 
Mackay;  and  The  Third  Guest,  by  Tipton  Lindsay  Frasier,  the 
last  named  being  an  original  performance  were  also  given. 

The  Greek  Theatre  of  Berkeley 

ALTHOUGH  the  celebrated  Greek  Theatre  at  the  University 
of  California  under  the  direction  of  Samuel  Hume,  can 
scarcely  be  designated  as  the  workshop  of  an  amateur  group, 
its  activities  are  so  much  in  the  community  spirit  that  they 
should  be  recorded  in  this  column.  September  18,  the  first  part 
of  Shakespeare's  Henry  IV,  was  presented  under  Mr.  Hume's 
direction,  and  October  2,  the  second  part  of  the  play  was  given. 
The  Merrie  Wives  of  Windsor  was  the  play  produced  October  16. 
One  of  thte  unusually  attractive  programs  used  for  these  pres- 
entations, is  reproduced  on  page  79.  It  is  typical  of  the  spirit 
in  which  the  plays  were  presented  by  Mr.  Hume  and  his  assist- 
ants. 

The  Theatre  Guild  of  Boston 

MARIE  WARE  LAUGHTON,  well  known  for  her  varied 
activities  in  the  interest  of  good  theatre,  is  the  director 
of  the  Theatre  Guild  of  Boston,  which  presented  recently  Sutro's 
The  Man  in  the  Stalls;  The  Brink  of  Silence,  by  Esther  E.  Gal- 
braith;  and  Famine  and  the  Ghost,  by  Doris  F.  Halman. 

University  of  Louisville  Players 

rHE  UGLY  DUCKLING,  a  comedy  by  Boyd  Martin,  the 
director  of  the  Louisville  Players,  opened  their  seventh 
season  November  19.  This  group  has  done  so  many  worth 
while  plays  during  its  existence,  that  it  is  impossible  to  enum- 
erate them  all.     Last  summer  they  presented  A   Midsummer 


Night's  Dream  out  of  doors  at  the  home  of  Lt.  Gov.  and  Mrs. 
Ballard,  at  Glenview,  Kentucky,  and  the  fqllowing  evening 
repeated  the  performance  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  Other 
bills  last  year  included  Three  Pills  in  a  Bottle,  by  Rachel  Lyman 
Field;  Jerome  K.  Jerome's  Fanny  and  the  Servant  Problem;  A 
Package  from  Lexington,  by  George  Ade;  The  Shadoic,  and  The 
Dawn,  by  R.  L.  Wayne;  'Op  O'  My  Thumb,  by  Frederick  Fenn 
and  Richard  Price;  and  a  public  pageant.  The  Spirit  of  Patriotism, 
produced  in  celebration  of  Constitution  Day,  September  17, 
in   Cherokee   Park. 

The  Playhouse  Association  of  Summit,  N.  J. 

BARRIE'S  always  delightful  The  Tioelve  Pound  Look;  Susan 
Glaspell  and  George  Cram  Cook's  popular  Suppressed 
Desires;  The  Wonder  Hat,  bj'  Ben  Hecht  and  the  late  Kenneth 
Sawyer  Goodman.;  and  The  Other  Voice,  by  S.  vK,  Fairbanks, 
comprised  the  bill  presented  by  the  Playhouse  Association  at 
its  October  performances.  The  association  which  is  doing  note- 
worthy work  is  directed  by  Norman  Lee  Swarthout.  Alice- 
Sit-by-the-Fire,  by  Barrie,  and  Behind  a  Watteau  Picture,  by 
Rogers,  are  among  the  plays  which  the  group  is  planning  to 
put  on  this  winter. 

The  Studio  Players  of  Minneapolis 

DURING  the  past  three  seasons  two  organizations — the 
Alumni  Association  of  the  Minneapolis  School  of  Dra- 
matic Art  and  The  Studio  Players — have  produced  a  number 
of  important  English  and  American  modern  plays  not  before 
seen  in  Minneapolis.  Some  of  the  most  significant  of  these  plays 
were  the  three-act  drama  Joy,  by  Galsworthy ;  the  one-act  tragedy, 
Riders  to  the  Sea,  by  Synge;  the  poetic  drama,  The  Tents  of  the 
Arabs,  by  Lord  Dunsany;  and  Barrie's  drama  of  the  war.  The 
Old  Lady  Shows  Her  Medals. 

The  two  organizations  have  joined  forces  for  the  season  of 
1919-1920  under  the  name  of  The  Studio  Players,  and  plan  to 
present  five  evenings  of  modern  European  plays,  most  of  which 
have  never  been  seen  in  America,  and  none  in  Minneapolis. 
Excellent  translations  make  these  plays  available  for  English 
audiences,  but  for  the  most  part  the  professional  theatre  has 
failed  to  take  advantage  of  its  opportunity,  and  the  student 
and  lover  of  the  drama  must  depend  on  such  organizations  as 
the  Studio  Players  for  a  oharfce  to  see  these  masterpieces. 

Of  coiu'se  the  Studio  Players  realize  that  no  translation  of 
a  foreign  play  can  take  the  place  of  the  original.  Much  of  the 
atmosphere — the  peculiar  national  flavor,  is  lost.  Neither  can 
the  American'  actor  hope  to  entirely  reproduce  the  national 
habits  and  peculiarities  of  the  Europeans.  But  it  is  hoped  that 
the  plot,  the  story  and  the  characters,  and  some  part  of  the  wit, 
humor  and  pathos,  may  be  reproduced  so  that  the  lovers  of 
real  drama  may  become  better  acquainted  with  these  great 
European  plays. 

December — Spanish:  .4  Woman's  Town,  comedy  in  two  acts 
b.v  Serafin  and  Joaquin  Alvarez  Quintero;  The  Cradte  Song, 
a  poetic  comedy  in  two  acts,  by  Gregorio  Martinez  Sierra. 

January ^ — Scandinavian:  Facing  Death,  a  play  in  one  act  by 
August  Strindberg;  A  Gauntlet,  a  play  in  three  acts  by  Bjom- 
sterne  Bjornson. 

February — Italian:  As  the  Leaves,  a  comedy  in  four  acts  by 
Giuseppe  Giacosa. 

March — Russian:  The  Sea  Gull,  a  play  in  four  acts  by  Anton 
Tchekoff;  or  The  Three  Sisters,  a  drama  in  four  acts  by  Anton 
Tchekoff. 

April — To  be  announced. 

The  first  performance  will  be  on  Tuesday  evening,  December 
ninth. 

The  plays  will  be  produced  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  M.  Holt,  and  Miss  Beulah  Brown. 
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■'The  Merchant  of  Venice"  by  the  Clans  of  1920.  Smith  College 
Act  II,  Scene  I,  The  Prince  of  Morocco 


The  Work  Shop  Theatre  of  Cincinnati 

THE  Workshop  Theatre  Committ^ee  of  the  Cincinnati 
Woman's  City  Club  has  for  several  seasons  devoted  itself 
locally  to  the  development  of  the  civic  theatre  idea  and  the 
furtherance  of  community  drama  by  cooperating  with  other 
g^roups  in  the  city  of  similar  purpose.  The  membership  is  made 
up  of  local  writers  and  play  producers  as  well  as  actors,  amateur 
and  professional.  During  the  past  two  seasons  they  have  put 
on  a  creditable  list  of  performances,  the  last  being  a  series  of 
"Twilight  Plays"  performed  out  of  doors  in  the  various  neighbor- 
hoods. 

One  of  their  activities  has  been  to  provide  original  jjageants 
of  local  interest  for  community  celebrations.  -  In  1919  they  fur- 
nished a  Festival  and  Masque  programme  for  the  Civic  and 
Vocational  League  during  the  city-wide  celebration  of  the 
Charter  Centennial.  In  mid-summer  of  the  same  year  they 
provided  "The  Pageant  of  the  City"  for  the  children  of  the 
playgrounds  at  their  annual  celebration  in  Burnet  Woods. 

In  August,  1920.  they  repeated  the  plan  in  "A  Day  With 
Mother  Goose"  of  which  the  scenario  of  the  pantomime  was 
prepared  by  one  of  their  number  in  collaboration  with  Mr. 
Paul  Bliss,  the  composer,  who  wrote  some  tuneful  music 
to  the  familiar  words  of  the  old  nursery  rhymes.  The 
performance  was  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  a  "three 
ring  circus,"  combining  song,  and  dance  and  pantomime, 
the  latter  being  enacted  while  groups  of  dancers  performed  at 
another  end  of  t,he  out-door  stage.  The  orchestra  was  provided 
by  a  chorus  of  several  hundred  children's  voices  singing  "The 
Song  of  Sixpence"  and  a  dozen  other  ditties  which  Mr.  Bliss 
has  set  to  music  espeoially  adapted  to  the  limited  range  of  young 
\oices.  Over  seven  himdred  children  participated  in  the  per- 
formance. The  costumes  were  made  by  the  playground  mothers 
and  the  director  from  each  playground  was  responsible  for  the 
interpretation  of  the  episode  assigned  to  him. 

In  awarding  the  prize  of  a  silver  cup,  the  judges  stressed  their 
preference  for  those  points  in  the  performance  which  followed 
the  idea  of  Educational  Dramatics, — that  of  discouraging  the 
star  performer  for  the  benefit  of  the  group.    Too  often  in  these 


playground  performances  the  introduction  of  a  semi-professional 
dancer  imported  into  the  cast  has  had  a  bad  effect  on  the  un- 
trained performers,  and  while  it  maj'  improve  the  performance 
from  an  exhibition  standpoint,  it  defeats  the  aims  of  the  play- 
ground director  whose^  first  concern  is  to  produce  a  spirit  of 
team  play  in  the  group. 

The  Workshop  Theatre  Committee  is  now  planning  a  dramatic 
performance  for  Forefathers'  Day  in  December,  which  is  to  be 
the  opening  note  of  the  very  elaborate  Pilgrims'  Tercentenary 
celebration  for  the  fall  of  1921  to  be  held  in  Cincinnati. 

Mimo-Drama  in  Pasadena 

THE  possibilities  of  the  play-form,  known  as  mimo-drama, 
for  telling  a  story  that  is  too  big  for  words — since  action 
speaks  louder  than  words — were  vividly  revealed  in  a  recent 
production  by  the  Pasadena  Community  Players,  entitled  The 
Master  of  Shadows,  by  Sybil  Eliza  Jones. 

The  play  deals  with  the  fundamentals  of  Christianity,  as 
epitomized  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  The  production  was 
made  in  compliance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Drama 
League  of  America  that  something  dramatic,  with  a  religious 
back-ground,  be  done  in  each  community. 

As  explained  by  the  author.  The  Master  of  Shadows  is  an  Easter 
drama  for  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Though  laid  in  the  early 
Christian  era,  the  scenes  symbolize  the  eternal  triumph  of 
Manhood  over  all  that  opposes  spirituality.  The  action  is 
developed  through  a  series  of  quickly  moving  pantomimes  on 
three  stage-levels.  Interpreting  lines  are  delivered  by  fotu* 
symbolical  figures:  A  Roman  Trumpteer,  Woman,  Man  and 
the  Angel  of  the  Resurrection.  Continuous  music  provides  a 
harmonious  atmosphere  for  the  play. 

Artistically,  the  Pasadena  Community  Players  touched  the 
high-water  mark  of  their  career  in  The  Master  of  Shadows.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  enthusiasm  of  the  true  artist 
distinguished  the  work  of  each  member  of  the  cast  oj  fifty. 
They  played  with  a  sjiirit  of  consecration  that  is  seldom  found 
except  in  those  who  do  for  the  love  of  it.  To  eliminate  any 
sense  of  personality,  since  many  object  to  the   representation 
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of  sacred  characters  by  human  beings,  there  was  no  identification 
of  the  players  on  the  program  with  the  parts  they  took. 

To  Miss  Jones,  the  people  of  Pasadena  are  indebted  for  having 
told  them  an  old,  old  story  in  a  strikingly  new  way.  With  classic 
simplicity,  the  dramatic  continuity  of  the  Scriptures  has  been 
visualized.  There  is  a  succession  of  compelling  scenes  held 
together  by  chanted  sub-titles,  as  it  were.  Most  of  the  action 
takes  place  behind  veils.  In  spite  of  the  latter,  the  natural  colors 
were  preserved  by  an  adroit  use  of  lights. 

The  production  testifies  to  the  skill  of  Gilmor  Brown,  man- 
aging director  of  the  Pasadena  Community  Playhouse.  With 
no  precedents  to  follow,  as  practically  nothing  has  been  done 
with  mimo-drama  on  this  west  coast,  Mr.  Brown  was  compelled 
to  do  considerable  pioneering.  In  his  presentation,  there  were 
many  deft  touches  of  an  inspirational  character.  The  pictorial 
effect  and  the  composition  of  the  pantomimic  groups  were  of 
great  beauty. 

The  handling  of  the  silhouettes,  as  exemplified  in  The  Master 
of  Shadows,  is  something  may  producers  have  dreamed  but  few 
have  mastered.  By  the  use  of  simple  cut-outs,  as  in  the  Geth- 
semane  scene  where  a  mighty  tree  spread  its  branches  over  the 
entire  back-stage,  a  striking  impression  was  created.  There 
was  depth  in  the  pictures  and  real  artistry  in  their  mimetic 
limning,  as  well  as  a  feeling  of  great  space.  When  it  is  realized 
that  the  stage  on  which  all  this  was  accomplished  is  only  twenty 


feet  wide  by  eighteen  feet  deep,  it  heightens  all  the  more  the 
admiration  for  the  achievement. 

Pantomime  being  practically  a  lost  art  in  this  country,  it  was 
gratifying  to  note  how  readily  these  Pasadena  amateurs  acquired 
the  ability  to  e.xpress  ideas  and  emotions  with  gestures,  move- 
ments and  postures.  They  made  their  points  and  made  them 
unmistakably,  without  recourse  to  words.  What  is  more,  the 
entire  production  was  so  unobtrusively  done  that  one  lost  all 
sense  of  its  being  a  costume  play.  And  there  is  added  glory  in 
the  fact  that  most  of  the  wardrobe  was  made  by  members  of 
the  Players — artcraft  workers  who  had  identified  themselves 
with  the  organization. 

Truly  are  the  Pasadena  Community  Players  doing  a  worthy 
work.  They  are  supplying  their  fellows  with  adequate  spoken- 
drama  when,  but  for  their  efforts,  Pasadena  would  be  denied 
its  advantages  in  view  of  the  practical  eclipse  of  the  professional 
theatre  insofar  as  the  small  city  is  concerned.  Furthermore, 
they  are  developing  a  genuine  art  which  is  native  in  the  people 
and  giving  it  opportunity  for  self-expression.  That  their  efforts 
are  appreciated,  the  steadily  growing  patronage  of  this  Com- 
munity Playhouse  proves.  They  have  builded  on  a  sure  founda- 
tion, wherefore  their  future  is  most  promising. — [H.  O.  Stechhan. 


"THE  DRAMA"  AS  A  CHRISTMAS  GIFT- 
WHY  NOT? 


The  Bolshevist  Theatre 


By  Jack  Crawford 


JOHN  COURNOS,  the  author  of  several  works  on  Bolshevist 
ideals,  has  ventured  to  describe  in  "Proletarskaia  Kul- 
tura,"  a  Russian  periodical,  what  he  conceives  to  be  the 
future  of  the  theatre  under  Bolshevism.  His  ideas  appear  some- 
what vague,  but  what  he  has  to  say  is  of  interest  only  if  to  in- 
dicate that  art  has  not  been  entirely  forgotten  by  the  controlling 
powers  of  present  day  Russia. 

Art  is  wholly  a  question  of  sentiment,  or  feeling,  according  to 
his  theory.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  a  proletarian  art  can  be 
the  product  only  of  one  born  in  the  proletarian  class — one  who 
shall  be  fully  imbued  with  class  consciousness.  As  Theodore 
Kalinine  has  expressed  it:  "the  members  of  the  intelligentsia 
who  associate  themselves  with  us  may  think  alike  with  us — 
they  may  even  think  for  us — but  they  cannot  feel  as  we  do." 

At  first  the  Bolshevist  theatre,  having  discovered  a  proletarian 
author  with  the  proper  proletarian  feelings,  will  employ  "bour- 
geois specialists"  to  teach  dramatic  technique  but  not  their 
"intellectual  orientation"  little  by  little,  as  proletarian  culture 
develops,  "the  proletariat  will  create  its  own  proper  dramatic 
technique  which  will  be  better  adapted  to  the  nature  of  pro- 
letarian art."  We  read  in  vain  for  any  specific  hint  of  what  this 
art  will  be  like. 

Another  Bolshevist,  F.  F.  Kommisarchevski,  in  an  article 
on  "The  Workingmain  Theater",  (published  in  "Svobodnaia 
Jizn")  actually  protests  against  turning  the  stage  into  a  plat- 
form for  political  and  Bolshevist  propaganda.  He  says,  however, 
that  workingmen  must  be  familiarized  with  the  theory  and 
practice  of  theatrical  art  by  means  of  free  schools  and  lectures. 

For  the  time  being,  while  waiting  for  this  new  proletarian 
dramatic  art,  the  Bolshevists  admit  that  they  must  fall  back 
upon  representation  of  bourgeois  works  whose  authors  tend  to 
show  sympathy  with  the  workingman's  cause  or  else  definitely 
incite  to  revolt.  As  V.  Bogoushevski  puts  it,  "the  principal 
consideration  which  should  govern  the  choice  of  plays  is  what  the 
spectator  will  carry  away  with  him  as  a  result  of  witnessing  the 
performance."  Thus  Verhaeren's  The  Dawn  will  be  admitted 
to  the  stage  of  the  Bolshevist  theatre.  Others,  strangely  enough 


in  some  cases,  are  to  be  Schiller's  William  Tell  and  The  Robbers' 
Shakespeare's  Julius  Caesar,  and  Ibsen's  Brand.  Lessing's  Na- 
than the  Wise  is  acceptable,  as  is  Gogol's  Revizor.  ■ 

But  the  Bolshevist  critics  sadly  admit  that  a  true  specimen 
of  proletarian  drama  does  not  yet  exist.  At  best,  says  A.  Bog- 
danov,  these  permitted  plays  are  but  legacies  from  an  ancient 
world,  good  enough  as  stopgaps,  even  in  some  cases  invaluable 
as  lessons  to  the  proletariat,  but  not  the  real  thing.  The  revolu- 
tionary spirit  in  these  plays  is  too  overlaid  with  the  cloak  of 
authority  and  the  mantle  of  indi\idualism.  Allowance  for 
these  qualities  must  be  made  in  understanding  them;  they 
can  no  longer  be  accepted  at  their  face  values.  The  action  con- 
centrates itself  too  much  upon  a  single  heroic  figure — upon  a 
tribune  of  the  people  who  acts  as  a  guide  for  the  masses.  Without  \ 
this  leader  the  masses  are  represented  as  groping  in  shadows, 
unable  to  find  their  way.  The  authors  seem  to  have  believed 
that  the  tragedy  of  an  individual  constituted  the  important 
interest  of  the  drama.  That  was,  indeed,  the  critic  admits,  how 
the  old  world  understood  personality.  Collectivism,  on  the 
other  hand,  construes  and  illumines  life  in  a  different  way.  "No 
doubt,"  he  goes  on,  "it  will  recognize  its  heroes — more  than  this, 
collectivism  will  create  heroes,  but  only  as  incarnations  of  its 
own  strength  and  as  interpi-eters  of  its  ideals." 

This  conception  of  a  theatre  which  shall  inspire  and  incite 
to  revolution  is  not  original  and  it  all  sounds  a  little  dull.  During 
the  FVench  Revolution,  for  example,  the  dramas  of  M.  de  Vol- 
taire were  played  for  exactly  the  same  reason — and  the  theatre 
of  that  period  is  not  one  of  the  most  glorious  chapters  in  the 
history  of  the  French  stage.  Drama  limited  to  one  idea  will 
not  go  very  far.  The  human  nature  of  even  a  proletarian  audi- 
ence is  capable  of  being  bored.  It  is  in  fact  more  than  probable 
that  art,  as  usual,  will  disregard  all  the  fine  spun  theories  which 
the  non-artists  are  always  urgring  for  its  improvement,  and 
proceed  with  its  proper  development  whether  the  Bolshevists 
wish  it  to  or  not.  Nothing  so  stupid  and  childish  as  these  Bol- 
shevist theories  will  succeed  for  long  in  hampering  it. 
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The  Star  and  the  Ensemble  on  the  Russian  Stage 

By  Gregory  Zilhoorg 


FROM  its  very  early  stages  the  Russian  theatre  be- 
came what  might  be  called  a  social  and  moral 
institution.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  artistic 
element  of  the  drama  was  brushed  aside  in  order  to  make 
a  predominant  place  for  social  preaching  and  moral 
sermons.  It  merely  means  that  its  point  of  departure, 
■  I  its  premises,  were  psychologically  deeply  rooted  in  the 
social  aspirations  and  moral  ideals  of  a  given  period. 
This  fact  is  due  not  so  much  to  the  slavic  characteristics 
or  world-view,  it  is  due  mainly  to  the  fact  that  art  was 
the  least  assailable  social  function  which  Tsarism  could 
absolutely   curtail. 

Since  everything,  beginning  with  scant  public  educa- 
tion and  ending  with  private  conversations  and  even 
acquaintances,  was  controlled  by  the  powerful  system 
of  autocracy,  the  Russian  literature  and  the  Russian 
drama  naturally  were  the  only  channels,  which  were 
left  for  the  currents  of  ideas  and  their  social  expression. 
Therefore  the  drama  (especially  during  the  last  three 
quarters  of  the  century)  developed  its  own  Russian 
character  and  always  bore  the  mark  of  some  "seeking." 
Scenic  or  theatrical  seeking  became  a  technical  term. 
Every  theatre  sought  and  at  times  seemed  to  have  found 
something.  With  time  this  process  became  complicated 
and  subtle.  At  first  people  conceived  their  task 
in  creating  a  "social  drama"  a  "play  with  a  purpose." 
Very  soon  it  became  clear  that  the  over  emphasis  of  the 
■purpose  was  bound  to  transform  the  stage  into  a  pulpit 
and  the  drama  into  a  sermon;  the  seeking  then  directed 
itself  to  the  problems  of  form,  colors,  method,  charac- 
ter of  interpretation,  ensemble. 

Thus  Gogol  and  a  little  earlier  Griboyedov  came  unto 
the  theatre  with  their  sarcastic  and  almost  prophetic 
denunciation  of  our  social  and  political  evils;  the  latter 
protesting  against  the  general  ignorance  and  slavish 
imitation  of  France  which  became  verj-  popular  with 
the  Russian  nobility  after  the  Russian  victory  over 
Napoleon  and  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbon  kings; 
and  Gogol  discarding  with  a  "laughter  through  tears" 
the  moral  pettiness  and  the  social  corruption  and  dark- 
ness of  vast  provincial  Russia. 

With  very  few  exceptions  the  Russian  theatres  were 

-  ^     living  in  the  atmosphere  of  "purpose"  until  late  in  the 

W       'nineties.     Then,  thanks  to  the  realistic  dramatic  genius 

of  Ostrovski  it  developed  into  what  we  may  call  the 

classical  Russian  drama. 

^  TN  1898  a  new  theatre  was  born — the  Moscow  Art 
-^  Theatre  which  adopted  some  of  the  principles  of 
the  Duke  of  Menningen's  famous  realistic  and  natural- 
istic theatre,  and  began  its  struggle  of  a  new  type  of  a 
theatre,  a  theatre  of  ensemble. 

In  its  youthful  stages  the  Russian  theatre  naturally 


lacked  artistic  forces.  True,  it  escaped  the  early  type 
of  the  Elizabethan  period,  when  there  were  only  actors 
and  no  actresses  and  when  the  public  was  invited  to 
wait  until  "Milady  so  and  so"  got  a  "hair  cut"  or  "Queen 
so  and  so  be  shaven,"  but  the  stage  was  not  yet  con- 
sidered a  proper  place  for  serious  and  educated  people 
and  the  Russian  theatre  inevitably  developed  a  certain 
individualism,  which  we  may  name  a  star  system. 

The  story  of  the  Russian  stage  knows  many  glorious 
stars.  Such  as  Volkov,  the  actual  founder  of  our  theatre  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  Mochalov, 
who  first  introduced  to  the  Russian  public  Shakespeare's 
tragedies  and  who  actually  educated  a  whole  generation 
in  tragic  classic  art  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

As  time  went  on  and  the  theatre  became  one  of  the 
most  powerful  if  not  the  most,  powerful  means  of  social 
and  ideahstic  expression,  the  star  became  a  problem  on 
the  stage.  As  is  known,  the  chief  characteristic  of  the 
star  system  is  that  the  attention  of  the  dramatist  is 
drawn  to  featuring  some  one  actor  and  giving  but  scant 
thought  to  the  rest  of  the  characters;  the  attention  of 
the  spectator  is  drawn  to  the  star  and  his  or  her  acting, 
whereas  the  minor  characters  are  left  to  minor  people 
of  mostly  doubtful  artistic  qualities.  The  star  system 
was  rather  an  absence  of  a  system.  Great  actors  sur- 
rounded themselves  with  occasional  people  and  traveled 
or  remained  stationary  with  only  their  name  as  the 
attraction  to  the  stage  work.  Americans  had  some 
ten  or  twelve  years  ago  the  opportunity  of  getting  ac- 
quainted with  this  specific  kind  of  work  called  gastrole 
work  (from  the  German  Gastspiele)  when  the  Russian 
tragedian  Orlenev  visited  the  United  States. 

The  Moscow  Art  Theatre  was  the  first  great  active 
denunciation  of  this  system.  Its  motto  was  ensemble. 
The  value  of  a  drama  is  not  in  how  he  or  she  acts,  but  in 
the  harmonized  co  working  of  every  ingredient  of  dra- 
matic art,  persons,  colors,  objects,  and  the  hke.  Chekhov 
whose  name  became  synonymous  with  the  Moscow  Art 
Theatre  (the  seagull  is  until  now  its  emblem)  said  once: 
"Everything  must  play  on  the  stage!  I  want  inanimate 
objects  to  act  on  the  stage  not  less  than  the  cast."  He 
meant  by  this  to  express  the  necessity  of  intimate  cor- 
relation between  the  smallest  elements  of  dramatic 
interpretation.  Such  a  principle,  if  carried  out  system- 
atically, would  kill  the  star  system,  would  bring  forth 
and  make  prominent  the  minor  characters,  and  would 
make  them  not  only  an  important  but  a  leading  factor 
in   creating  the  atmosphere  of  the  stage. 

That  is  exactly  what  happened.  On  one  hand  the 
star  system  was  killed,  on  the  other  there  appeared  a'neces- 
sity  of  thorough  work  on  vital  details  until  then  hardly 
perceivable.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  star  system 
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is  only  apparently  individualism,  but  in  fact  it  is  anti- 
individualism  since  it  is  absence  of  psychological  har- 
mony and  consistency. 

In  order  to  create  an  ensemble,  a  real  interplay  and 
interstruggle  of  emotions  and  ideas  (and  that  is  the  real 
substance  of  the  drama) ,  two  things  were  necessary :  1 . 
to  elevate  the  artistic  value  of  the  minor  actor  to  the 
plane  of  an  active  and  important  individual;  and  2.  to 
create  a  really  leading  and  guiding  hand,  which  would 
harmonize  the  different  individual  expressions,  i.  e., 
to  have  a  regisseur.  The  first  task  was  splendidly  ac- 
complished by  Nemirovich-Danchenko  and  Stanislavski, 
the  two  famous  and  constant  leaders  of  the  Moscow  Art 
Theatre.  In  this  respiect  their  attainment  was  sometimes 
exceptional.  Here  is  an  example.  During  the  rehearsals 
of  The  Cherry  Orchard,  Chekhov,  the  author,  was  fasci- 
nated by  the  acting  of  Alexaiidrov,  who  played  the 
part  of  Mrs.  Ranyevskaya's  butler.  It  was  an  un- 
important part  of  hardly  a  couple  of  scores  of  words. 
The  enthusiasm  of  Chekhov  was  so  great  that  he  at  once 
conceived  a  new  idea  about  the  butler  and  wrote  but  a 
few  additional  lines  for  that  part,  making  it  one  of 
the  most  fascinating  caricaturist  spots  of  the  play. 
Alexandrov  is  until  now  its  sole  interpreter  in  Moscow. 
This  incident  illustrates  the  importance  of  the  ensemble 
idea  and  proves  that  although  in  appearance  ensemble 
is  opposed  to  individualism  on  the  stage,  it  is  in  fact 
the  real  promoter  of  individualism,  giving  every  par- 
ticipant the  full  possibihty  of  self  expression. 

During  the  last  twenty  years  Russian  theatrical  life 
was  centered  around  the  work  of  the  Moscow  Art  Thea- 
tre, because  of  this  individualistic  harmonization  of 
the  stage,  which  replaced  the  obnoxious  star-theatre 
and  its  egocentrism.  which  practically  kills  art.  Art 
requires  the  revelation  of  the  very  depth  of  the  artistic 
individuality  and  abhors  the  substitution  of  the  indi- 
viduaHty  by  a  person  (the  star)  no  matter  how  gifted 
the  latter  may  be. 

A  S  TO  the  second  element  (the  regisseur)  necessary 
-'-^  to  create  an  ensemble  theatre,  this  work  was  per- 
formed not  onlj'  within  the  confines  of  the  Moscow  Art 
Theatre:  there  appeared  a  series  of  exceptional  artists 
such  as  Meyerhold,  Kommissarjevski  (now  in  London) 
and  Evreinov. 

But  just  as  the  powerful  and  gifted  regisseur  was  the 
main  source  of  strength  of  the  new  theatre,  he  later  be- 
came its  source  of  weakness.  A  generation  of  work  and 
education  literally  transformed  the  Russian  actor.  He 
himself  became  conscious  of  his  mission  and  became 
a  "seeker."  He  felt  more  and  more  the  burden  of  the 
regisseur  pressure,  and  strove  for  independence;  he  be- 
came less  and  less  satisfied  with  the  continuous  guidance 
of  one  man  and  a  kind  of  a  revolt  against  the  regisseur 
took  place.  The  revolt  was  not  against  him  not  as 
against  the  principle  but  against  his  dominant  power. 
Thus  the  idea  of  "a  theatre  of  the  actor"  was  born. 
The  Moscow  Art  Theatre  lost  its  fascination  for  the 


actor.  With  the  exception  of  the  faithful  veterans  al- 
most everybody  left  the  theatre  of  Stanislavski;  and  dur- 
ing the  last  decade  or  so  the  Moscow  Art  Theatre  has 
suffered  a  great  deal  because  of  the  absence  of  new,  young 
forces.  The  founders  and  first  collaborators  grew  old; 
the  youth  for  reasons  of  a  very  complicated  kind  too 
long  to  explain  in  one  article  did  not  want  to  associate 
with  the  old  Moscow  Temple.  As  a  remedy  the  Moscow 
Art  Studios  (somewhat  akin  to  the  German  Kammer- 
spiele)  were  created  and  they  are  doing  splendid  work, 
which  was  described  in  part  by  Mr.  Sayler  in  the  Amer- 
ican press. 

But  this  did  not  change  the  main  anti-Moscow  current. 
In  fact  the  last  lines  of  the  glorious  page  of  Russian 
theatrical  history  (that  of  the  Moscow  Art  Theatre) 
are  now  being  written.  This  does  not  mean  that  the 
emancipation  of  the  actor  really  was  accomplished.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  create  an  actor's  theatre  but  the 
war  and  the  revolution  injured  the  social  stability  and 
new  problems  arose  before  the  theatre,  problems  which 
it  is  impossible  to  solve  in  the  atmosphere  of  civil  war 
and  the  strain  and  privation  it  entails. 

On  the  other  hand  almost  at  the  eve  of  the  world 
war,  under  the  influence  of  general  social  degradation 
and  weariness,  when  almost  all  hopes  in  a  renovation 
of  life  were  lost,  the  Russian  theatre  began  to  decline 
and  a  wave  of  vaudeville  (thedtre  miniature)  overwhelmed 
the  traditions  of  the  Russian  stage.  The  actor  who 
fought  for  self  assertion  of  his  creative  power  as  opposed 
to  the  excessive  exercise  of  the  individuality  of  the 
rSgisseur,  was  lost  in  the  waves  of  an  artistic  intemperie. 

TOURING  the  last  six  or  seven  years  there  was  no 
^-^  Russian  theatre  in  the  old  Russian  sense  of  the 
word.  The  theatre  as  a  tribune  and  a  huge  laboratory 
of  artistic  transformation  of  human  aspirations  began  to 
fade.  The  Moscow  Art  Theatre  became  a  living  splendid 
mausoleum  of  the  past. 

But  all  this  decline  is  due  not  to  the  oi-ganic  failure 
or  weakness  of  the  theatre  itself;  it  is  the  inevitable  re- 
sult of  social  tempests,  which  no  matter  how  violent  are 
temporary.  What  is  important  is  the  fact  that  the 
Russian  theatre  created  the  ensemble  as  a  means  to  get 
above  the  crowd-level  of  art,  thus  leading  the  masses 
instead  of  being  led  by  them.  This  is  itself  the  first  and 
the  last  condition  of  creative  art. 


Pilgrim  Essay  Subjects  for  Schools 

Used  by  the  Drama  League  of  Chicago 
Voyage  of  the  Mayflower  and  the  Settlement  of  Plymouth. 
(Elementary) 

The  Pilgrims — Their  Early  Experiences  at  Plymouth.     (Ele- 
mentary) 

The  First  Thanksgiving.     (Elementary) 
Relations  of  the  Pilgrims  with  the  Indians.     (Elementary 
and  High) 

Home  Life  in  Early  Plymouth.     (Elementary) 
The  Origin  of  the  Puritan  Movement.    (High) 
The  Pilgrims  m  Holland,  1608-1620.     (Elementary  and  High) 
Leaders  of  the  Pilgrims  (Elementary  and  High) :    John  Robin- 
son— John   Carver — WiUiam  Brewster — Miles   Standish — Wil- 
liam Bradford — Edward  Winslow. 

What  We  as  Americans  Owe  to  the  Pilgrim  Spirit.     (High) 
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Optimism  and  Thanks 

By  John  M.  Stahl,  President 

THE  mood  of  the  year  in  the  Drama  League  of 
America  is  that  of  optimism.  Much  greater 
progress  than  was  anticipated  has  been  made  in 
extending  the  membership  and  therefore  the  influence 
of  the  Drama  League,  and  this  means  also  a  widen- 
ing of  its  activities.  The  reports  of  officers  and 
committees  submitted  to  the  recent  meeting  of  the  di- 
rectors in  Chicago  showed  really  remarkable  achieve- 
ment and  those  that  attended  the  meeting  left  it  not 
only  very  optimistic  but  profoundly  grateful  to  the 
membership  of  the  Drama  League  that  has  so  valiantly 
aided  in  accomplishing  the  gratifying  results.  The 
optimism  that  pervaded  the  meeting  of  directors  and  that 
is  so  evident  in  the  office  at  59  East  Van  Buren  Street, 
Chicago,  is  more  than  a  vague  impression — it  is  based 
upon  hard,  financial  facts. 

For  the  first  time  in  its  history  the  League  paid 
its  expenses  during  the  summer  and  those  expenses 
were  more  than  double  those  of  any  similar  period. 
Due  to  the  World  War  the  League  began  this  year  with  a 
deficit  of  several  thousand  dollars.  Its  financial  bur- 
den was  materially  increased  by  the  cost  of  estab- 
lishing the  new  headquarters.  Yet  to  this  date  the 
indebtedness  of  the  beginning  of  the  year  has  been 
more  than  cut  in  half.  It  now  appears  all  but  certain 
that  the  remainder  of  the  deficit  will  be  entirely  wiped 
out  within  the  next  three  months. 

By  no  means  the  least  source  of  pleasure  to  the  di- 
rectors is  the  fact  that  when  the  Central  Office  was 
moved  to  Chicago,  and  for  some  time  thereafter,  many 
complaints  were  received  of  errors  or  of  non-receipt  of 
League  literature,  etc.,  and  that  now  such  complaints 
are  rare  and  in  nearly  every  case  arc  found  to  be  due 
to  the  faults  of  the  postal  service.  The  Centers  are  more 
and  more  finding  the  Central  Office  well  conducted  and 
competent  and  more  than  willing  to  give  immediate  and 
helpful  service. 

What  is  especially  gratifying  is  that  the  reports  from 
the  Centers  also  indicate  a  new  feeling  of  enthusiasm. 
For  example,  Birmingham  is  fast  doubling  its  member- 
ship, and  Chicago  has  already  done  so.  The  Chicago 
Center  has  started  out  to  increase  its  membership  to 
5,000  before  spring  and  some  members  anticipate  that 
this  number  will  be  exceeded. 

When  one  considers  that  all  this  has  been  accomphshed 
in  the  year  of  an  increase  in  the  dues  and  of  the  publica- 
tion of  a  monthly  magazine  supplied  at  a  figure  below 
cost,  it  cannot  but  be  reahzed  that  the  League  is  a  lusty, 
growing  organization  succeeding  because  really  needed 
and  capable  of  becoming  the  greatest  recreational  and 
art  force  in  this  country.  While  it  has  done  much,  it  is 
becoming  more  evident  every  day  that  there  is  an  almost 


tragic  need  of  it  among  many  rural  people  and  in  many 
large  industrial  establishments.  The  officers  especially 
feel  more  keenly  each  week  that  the  Drama  League  must 
do  more  and  more  as  it  can  do  more  and  more,  not  only 
to  elevate  the  taste  of  the  play  supporting  public,  but 
also  to  put  into  drab  lives  some  color  and  to  make  the 
lives  of  many  thousands  more  full  of  durable  satisfac- 
tions. 

Of  course  for  what  has  been  accomplished  this  year, 
credit  and  thanks  are  properly  given  to  the  thousands 
of  loyal  members  throughout  this  country  who  have  so 
nobly  done  what  they  could  to  advance  the  interests 
of  the  League.  Perhaps  the  most  gratifying  thing  about 
the  League  is  the  loyalty  and  enthusiasm  of  so  many 
members.  Its  officers  count  on  their  continued  aid  and 
most  earnestly  request  it  in  full  measure.  Much  is  being 
done  and  much  more  should  be  and  must  be  done;  ob- 
ligations are  heavy  and  must  considerably  increase. 
These  must  be  met  through  an  enlarged  membership. 

Will  not  you,  as  a  member  of  the  Drama  League,  at 
once  secure  a  friend  as  a  new  member?  If  you  are  not  a 
member,  will  you  not  become  one  at  once?  You  will  re- 
ceive full  value  yourself  and  in  addition  you  may  have 
the  happiness  that  comes  from  knowing  that  you  have 
contributed  to  the  success  of  an  organization  that  ben- 
efits many  not  so  happily  situated  as  you  are.  Some  of 
our  members  are  in  a  position  to  place  advertising  or 
to  secure  advertising  for  The  Drama  and  this  would  be  a 
very  great  and  direct  aid.  Will  not  every  one  of  these 
members  write  to  the  Central  Office  for  information 
about  advertising  rates?  Very  great  help  would  be  given 
by  life  memberships  and  those  able  to  become  life  mem- 
bers are  earnestly  asked  to  take  out  such  memberships 
without  delay. 


News  from  Centers 

By  Mrs.  A.  Starr  Best 

Chairman  Organizaiion  and  Propaganda 

ONE  of  the  most  significant  happenings  in  an.v  centre  was 
the  pageant  at  the  Georgia  State  Fair,  written,  staged 
and  directed  by  the  Atlanta  Centre.  This  was  a  tre- 
mendous undertaking  but  it  was  accomplished  smoothly  and 
brilliantly  and  won  great  praise  from  the  authorities.  It  was 
in  recognition  of  a  similar  service  tendered  the  city  at  the  time 
of  the  Shakespeare  Tercentenary  that  the  authorities  of  the 
State  Fair  turned  to  the  centre  with  the  request  that  it  under- 
take this  big  piece  of  work.  With  characteristic  efficiency  the 
ofQcials  accomplished  the  task,  emerging  with  the  enthusiastic 
approval  of  all;  The  pageant  represented  the  history  of  Georgia 
and  was  performed  for  three  days  to  tremendous  applause. 
Nothing  daunted  by  this  huge  undertaking  the  ambitious 
centre  at  the  same  time  instituted  an  elaborate  series  of  lectures 
and  gave  three  excellent  meetings  to  its  members.  Work  is 
progressing  most  enthusiastically  under  the  able  leaders  in 
Atlanta. 

OT  to  be  outdone  by  its  sister  state,  Alabama  has  started 
its  season  most  actively  in  its  four  centres.     Anniston, 
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Gadsden,  Selma  and  Birmingham  are  very  much  alive  and  are 
bringing  the  League  lecturers  during  the  fall  months  to  their 
members. 

We  are  especially  proud  of  Birmingham.  During  October 
they  took  in  four  hundred  memberships  showing  what  can  be 
accomplished  under  good  leadership  and  with  carefully  planned 
programs.  The  plan  for  a  community  building  as  a  hero  mem- 
orial is  also  progressing  with  the  cooperation  of  the  centre 
whose  representative  is  active  on  the  civic  committee.  Bir- 
mingham is  also  starting  energetic  plans  for  launching  a  junior 
group  which  bids  fair  to  be  very  popular.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
Birmingham  members  like  to  belong  to  the  League  for  its  whole 
program  is  excellent.  Oliver  Hinsdell  for  October  in  his  able 
reading  of  Beyond  the  Horizon,  William  Lyon  Phelps  of  Yale 
in  November,  Louis  K.  Anspacher,  the  well-known  dramatist 
and  lecturer,  for  December,  the  brilliant  Russian,  Gregory  Zil- 
boorg  for  February,  the  beloved  Kennedys  in  a  joint  reading  for 
January — that  is  a  program  of  which  to  be  proud — and  the 
four  hundred  members  tell  the  result. 

Selma,  too,  is  bringing  able  programs  to  its  members  and  doing 
much  to  add  to  their  privileges. 

SO  far  Chicago  is  the  only  centre  that  has  announced  a  Pilgrim 
Tercentenary  program.  An  influential  committee  com- 
posed of  representatives  from  all  the  leasing  interests  of  the  city 
has  been  assembled  and  elaborate  plans  outlined.  With  the 
cooperation  of  the  Board  of  Education  a  large  pageant  will 
be  given  in  June  in  each  of  the  six  large  parks  by  the  adjacent 
schools  under  the  direction  of  the  Drama  League.  This  will 
involve  about  ten  thousand  children.  Prizes  are  offered  to  the 
four  grade  schools  and  two  high  schools  submitting  the  best 
essay  work  on  the  subject  of  the  Pilgrims,  and  a  list  of  suitable 
topics  together  with  references  has  been  prepared  by  a  dis- 
tinguished committee  of  librarians. 

The  libraries  throughout  the  city  are  cooperating  in  arranging 
exhibits  and  book  collections.  The  Newberry  Library  has  the 
finest  collection  on  the  subject  in  the  country.  The  clubs  of 
the  city  are  planning  to  hold  at  least  one  program  during  the 
year  upon  the  subject,  and  the  churches  are  uniting  in  the  cele- 
bration of  the  week  of  November  14th  to  the  21st. 

The  amateur  organizations  are  being  asked  each  to  prepare 
a  Pilgrim  play  and  to  exchange  performances,  and  also  to  take 
productions  to  each  playground.  A  special  committee  is 
arranging  for  Pilgrim  programs  in  industrial  plants,  and  in 
community  centres.  A  down-town  celebration  will  be  held  by 
the  League  with  an  elaborate  program  consisting  of  a  play,  a 
masque,  and  a  chorus  of  two  hundred  children  from  foreign 
settlements.  In  the  spring  a  large  pageant,  using  the  affiliated 
clubs  with  the  League  wiU  be  given  on  the  water  front. 

In  addition  to  the  Pilgrim  work  the  Chicago  centre  is  adding 
rapidly  to  its  membership  and  is  holding  remarkably  interesting 
meetings.  The  members  of  the  Children's  Civic  Theatre  group 
from  the  Municipal  Pier  are  being  held  together  for  regular  work. 
A  pleasant  testimony  has  come  to  the  centre  in  the  hearty  ac- 
knowledgment on  the  part  of  Mr.  Rich  and  Bennett  in  Beyond 
the  Horizon  and  Miss  Nance  O'Neil  in  The  Passion  Flower  of 
their  earnest  belief  that  the  League  support  was  of  great  assist- 
ance to  them  in  their  recent  Chicago  engagements. 

MOST  of  the  centres  are  very  late  starting  work,  but  word 
comes  from  many,  notably  from  Syracuse,  Grand  Rapids, 
Pittsburgh,  Seattle,  and  Spokane  of  a  promising  beginning 
and  the  receipt  of  many  new  members.  Detroit  has  been 
especially  active  in  holding  meetings  and  has  been  very  helpful 
in  special  attendances  at  bulletined  plaj's. 

Work  in  Philadelphia  has  been  active  as  evidenced  by  several 
Drama  League  nights  at  bulletined  plays,  and  a  brilliant  theatre 
pubUo  meeting. 

We  are  happy  to  announce  that  Wilmington,  Delaware,  has 
passed  the  one  hundred  mark  and  is  noj«r  a  fuU-fledged  centre. 


'  It  is  unusually  gratifying  to  welcome  our  newest  centre  because 
it  sprang  into  being  over  night.  At  Grinnell,  Iowa,  with  only 
about  5,000  inhabitants,  a  centre  was  organized  with  one  hundred 
members  at  an  evening  meeting  and  during  the  next  day. 
The  unprecedented  speed  of  this  organization  was  largely  due 
to  the  effective  work  of  Dr.  Cossman,  the  new  associate  State 
representative,  and  to  Mr.  Hargld  Beyer,  for  a  long  time  an 
earnest  member  of  the  League.  With  such  a  beginning  all 
things  are  possible  and  we  are  especially  hopeful  for  a  statewide 
exchange  of  activity. 

Plans  are  on  foot  for  a  centre  in  Des  Moines  where  interested 
friends  are  spreading  the  seed  of  Drama  League  activity. 

On  the  coast,  Pasadena  and  Los  Angeles  have  opened  a  hope- 
ful year  and  are  busy  getting  their  forces  into  action. 

We  are  fortunate  to  have  secured  the  able  assistance  of 
Mr.  J.  Milnor  Dorey  of  New  Jersey  who  is  traveling  extensively 
over  the  country  and  has  been  appointed  representative-at-large 
to  help  form  interested  groups  which  may  develop  later  into 
centres.  We  hope  for  great  things  due  to  his  constant  contact 
with  the  field. 


A  Community  Christmas  Celebration 
in  Philadelphia 

By  Katherine  Bregy,  Litl.  D. 

LARGE  cities,  where  the  public  has  been  accustomed  to 
■  buying  its  dramatic  entertainment  from  the  regular 
theatres — or  to  recei\'ing  it,  strictly  upon  invitation,  at 
one  or  two  of  the  more  exotic  clubs — are  usually,  and  for  obvious 
reasons,  the  last  to  take  community  drama  to  their  hearts.- 
Therefore  the  tentative  achievements  along  this  line  in  Phil- 
adelphia during  the  past  year  are  cliiefly  interesting  because 
they  resulted  from  a  somewhat  novel  but  perfectly  natural 
combination  of  Drama  League  and  Community  Service  efforts. 
It  was  just  about  one  year  ago  that  a  request  for  some  such 
cooperation  came  from  the  executive  secretary  of  the  local 
Community  Service  organization  (an  outgrowth,  of  course,  of 
the  former  War  Camp  Community  Service),  and  the  present 
writer  was  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  League  in  Phil- 
adelphia to  act  as  chairman  of  a  committee  designed  to  build 
a  bridge  between  the  two  societies.  A  "round  table  meeting" 
was  held  at  the  Community  Ser\'ice  headquarters,  where  com- 
munity organizers  from  all,  over  the  city  discussed  their  needs, 
and  listened  to  an  admirable  and  very  practical  talk  on  the  Possi- 
bilities of  Community  Drama,  by  that  much-experienced  direc- 
tor (both  in  peace  and  war),  J.  Howard  Reber. 

It  became  evident  immediately  that  the  chief  way  in  which 
the  Drama  League  committee  could  be  of  use  would  be  in  fur- 
nishing expert  advice  upon  the  choice  of  plays  for  various  com- 
munity performances,  and  upon  their  final  coaching  and  staging. 
The  formation  of  a  small  dramatic  library  at  Community  Serv- 
ice headquarters,  where  local  directors  mijht  be  able  to  consult 
a  selected  list  of  play-books  into  the  most  needed  groups — 
plays  for  patriotic  and  religious  celebrations,  juvenile  plays, 
sketches  of  Irish,  Jewish,  rural  life,  etc.,  was  conceded  by 
almost  everyone  "a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished." 
But  for  better  or  worse,  the  actual  purchase  of  such  a  library 
was  deferred  until  community  dramatics  should  become  more 
general  throughout  the  city. 

As  December  was  close  at  hand,  a  list  of  suitable  Christmas 
plays  was  requested,  and  was  immediately  prepared  by  the 
committee — partially  from  the  list  previously  issued  by  the 
Drama  Leagrue,  partially  from  a  catalogue  of  the  Catholic 
Theatre  Movement.  Then  came  a  sudden  demand  which  was 
to  prove  the  real  opportunity  for  creative  service.  All  over  the 
city,  various  neighborhood  and  school  groups  were  planning 
to  gather  on  Christmas  Eve — or  in  some  cases,  on  the  feast 
day  itself — to  dedicate    communitj-  Christmas  Trees  in  the 
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Junior  Plays  in  Indianapolis 
This  is  interesting  in  connection  with  the  illustration  on  page  100,  as  it  shows  how  two  settings  may  be  combined 


public  squares.  As  the  exercises  must  be  held  outdoors,  any 
play  was  at  that  season  out  of  the  question.  Yet  as  large  num- 
bers of  people  were  to  be  brought  together  for  carol  singing 
and  the  lighting  of  the  tree,  it  seemed  too  charming  an  oppor- 
tunity to  let  pass  without  some  brief  but  picturesque  exercises. 
The  moment  really  cried  out  for  celebration!  So  at  the  eleventh 
hour  (more  or  less),  the  following  suggestive  outline  of  a  simple 
Pageant  Procession  was  drawn  up  by  the  writer,  the  concluding 
verses  being  borrowed  from  Josephine  Preston  Peabody's  The 
Wolf  of  Gubbio. 

The  idea  is,  of  course,  that  the  Procession  shall  form  at  some 
convenient  place  not  too  far  from  the  final  destination,  pro- 
ceeding in  the  following  order  to  the  Tree: 

I.     The  Angel  of  the  Star:   Dressed  in  white  draperies,  with  or 
without  wings,  and  carrying  in  her  arms  a  bright  light 
(electric)  veiled  by  some  thin  white  goods,  to  repre- 
sent the  Star.    Tliis  should  be  firmly  attached  to  the 
Christmas  Tree  when  the  procession  reaches  that  point. 
II.     A  CrToup  of  Shepherds:    In  simple  shepherd  costume,  with 
crooks,  and  if  possible  carrjring  imitation  sheep  or 
lambs. 
III.     The  Three  Kings:    In  some  flowing  oriental  costume,  with 
turbans  or  crowns,  and  bearing  small  bags  or  caskets 
to  represent  gold,  frankincense,  and  myrrh. 
IV.     The  Angel  of  lAttle  Children:   Dressed  in  a  costume  similar 
to  the  other  angel  but  without  a  light,  and  leading  by 
the  hand  a  Little  Boy  and  a  Little  Girl. 
V.     Community  Procession:    As  many  people  as  possible,  old 
and  young,  men  and  women,  boys  and  gu:ls,  in  their 
everyday  clothes,  following  the  Angel  of  Little  Children 
by  twos  and  threes  until  the  Tree  is  reached. 

"Come,  All  Ye  Faithful"  may  be  sung  by  this  whole  procession 
while  marching  to   the  Tree,  or  else  after  it  is  reached.    Here 


all  form  a  large  circle,  while  the  Angel  of  the  Star  raises  the  Star 
and  fastens  it  to  the  Tree.  Immediately  afterward,  she  turns 
toward  the  people  with  these  words: 

"Welcome,  beloved!    Welcome  ye 
All  met  in  one  glad  company. 
Each  one  a-singing  and  a-hght 
To  praise  the  holy  night! 
Like  Httle  sorry  stars  we  are. 
And  dim  and  small  and  late  and  far, 
That  follow  the  one  Star. 
But  yet  one  treasure  do  we  bring. 
As  Uegemen  to  their  king: 

Love,  love  down-showered,  and  love  outpoured 
Over  the  world,  on  everything. 
From  Love  that  is  sole  Lord!" 

Then  the  program  of  Christmas  carols  is  carried  out,  and  all 
depart,  leaving  the  Tree  brilliantly  lighted. 

IT  WAS  very  gratifying  and  more  than  a  little  surprising  to 
the  Drama  League  committee  to  see  this  little  pageant 
procession  eagerly  welcomed  and  successfully  produced  at  Com- 
munity Service  celebrations  practically  all  over  the  city.  It 
is  republished  here  in  the  hope  that  its  very  simplicity  may 
render  it  serviceable  to  other  neighborhood  groups  who  find 
a  more  elaborate  program  impracticable. 

For  the  rest,  the  work  has  remained  experimental  and  wholly 
advisory — and  it  may  be  noted  in  passing  that  no  groups  have 
more  eagerly  sought,  nor  followed,  our  counsel  about  plays 
than  the  negroes.  In  the  Pageant  of  Womanhood  presented 
last  spring  under  Community  Service  auspices,  the  League 
had  no  part  save  in  recommending  efficient  coaches.  But  the 
opening  wedge  has  been  effected;  and  we  cannot  help  believing 
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that  further  cooperation  with  such  popular  organizations  will 
tend  to  bring  the  Drama  League  into  closer  rapport  with  the 
great  mass  of  the  people,  as  it  will  bring  ths  people  into  closer 
understanding  of  the  artistic  ideals  for  which  the  Leajue  stands. 


Junior  Work  in  the  Indianapolis  Center 

REGARDING  as  important  the  work  among  children 
and  young  people,  the  Indianapolis  Center  has,  from 
its  organization  in  1913,  tried  by  many  methods  to  find  the 
best  ways  to  reach  its  object,  which  is  to  teach  the  young  people 
"a  better  understanding  and  a  keener  delight  in  good  and 
wholesome  drama."     We  use  the  word  "wholesome"  advisedly. 

The  work  has  grown  slowly  while  the  committee  developed 
better  methods,  learned  much  about  its  human  material,  and 
gained  in  confidence  and  aggressiveness.  An  outline  of  the 
work  done  last  year,  1919-1920,  will  perhaps  best  show  progress 
and  may  be  helpful  to  other  Centers. 

The  success  of  the  work  two  years  ago  was  such  that  its 
extension  was  demanded.  The  point  upon  which  there  was 
unanimous  agreement  in  the  board  and  the  Junior  committee 
was  the  immediate  need  of  a  trained  and  paid  director  of  junior 
work.  Heretofore  we  had  used  only  volunteer  workers  from 
the  Center  membership.  While  we  had  much  faithful  and 
efficient  service,  it  lacked  the  unity,  continuity  and  dependa- 
bility necessary  for  the  best  results.  There  was  no  money  in 
the  treasury  for  a  director's  salary . .  The  board  assumed  res- 
ponsibility for  one  half  the  expense  and  the  committee  took 
over  the  other  half.  The  services  of  a  graduate  of  the  Currie 
School  of  Expression  who  had  had  two  years'  experience  were 
secured  for  half  time,  six  half  days. 


Our  method  of  organizaticm  has  been  as  follows:  We  gain 
the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  use  the  audience 
room  of  the  public  school  in  the  neighborhood  in  which  we 
wish  to  work;  we  then  ask  the  co-operation  of  the  principal 
and  teachers  in  organizing  the  children  who  have  expressed 
interest.  There  is  a  constitution,  the  usual  officers  elected  from 
and  by  their  own  members,  a  small  yearly  fee,  and  as  insignia 
a  very  pretty  pin,  blue  and  white,  with  a  monogram  and  in 
in  clear  letters  "Junior  Drama  League  "  around  the  rim.  Regular 
meetings  are  held,  once  in  two  weeks,  conducted  according  to 
the  rules  for  business.  The  program  consists  of  voice  exercises, 
drills  in  enunciation,  play  reading,  rehearsal  of  a'  play,  folk 
dancing  and  pantomime,  or  a  miscellaneous  program  given 
by  pupils  themselves. 

In  the  organization  of  each  group  it  is  carefully  explained 
that  the  Juniors  are  part  of  the  Indianapolis  Center  and  that 
both  Juniors  and  the  Center  are  a  part  of  the  big  Drama  League 
of  America.  These  connections  are  emphasized  by  talks  about 
the  general  work  and  invitations  to  occasional  meetings  of 
the  Center.  In  the  beginning  we  accepted  as  a  member  any 
child  of  school  age;  two  years  ago  we  hmited  membership  to 
the  seventh  and  eighth  grades;  this  year  we  will  limit  it  to  the 
eighth  grade.  These  changes  have  been  made  as  we  have  real- 
ized how  small  the  number  we  could  reach,  and  that  it  would 
be  best  to  help  those  we  were  likely  to  hold  for  the  one  year 
in  the  grades  and  two  in  the  high  sshool. 

We  had  last  year  Leagues  in  five  schools,  one  branch  library 
and  three  high  schools,  with  a  group  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  meeting  in  the  Art  Museum.  The  last  group  is  in  the 
care  of  three  of  the  mothers  of  the  children,  each  of  the  three 
having  had  dramatic  training. 


Junior  Work  in  Indianapolis 
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Junior  Work  in  Indianapolis 


The  director  has  charge  of  the  work  in  the  grades.  The 
Junior  membership  is  approximately  four  hundred.  The  tiigh 
school  groups  are  cared  for  entirely  by  the  teachers  of  expres- 
sion in  each  of  the  high  schools,  who  are  assisted  by  other 
interested  teachers.  The  three  teachers  constitute  a  committee 
on  high  school  junior  work. 

Although  there  was  no  definite  program,  the  work  in  the 
three  schools  was  similar.  The  program  consisted  of  voice 
drills,  play  reading,  study  of  certain  dramatists,  with  scenes 
from  plays  and  pantomimes.  In  addition  there  were  special 
day  programs.  Each  high  school  gave  occasional  public  pro- 
grams which  were  very  well  attended  by  the  student  body. 
Among  the  plays  presented  were  The  Pageant  of  the  Months, 
by  Christina  Rosetti;  Overtones,  by  Alice  Gerstenberg;  A  Fan 
and  Two  Candlesticks,  by  Mary  McMillan;  and  The  Convent 
Garden,  by  Austin  Dobson.  We  had  hoped  to  circuit  our 
plays  through  the  high  schools  but  last  year  were  unable  to 
so  do,  owing  to  lack  of  a  suitable  place  in  which  to  give  the 
plays. 

Once  s«,  month  during  the  school  year  a  play  is  given  by 
children  in  the  Children's  Room  of  the  John  Herron  Art  Museum, 
as  a  part  of  the  Museum's  educational  work  for  children. 
For  three  years  our  Juniors  have  put  on  each  year  from  two  to 
five  of  these  plays,  the  Center's  contribution  to  communitj- 
work. 

To  meet  the  committee's  pledge  of  half  the  salary  of  the  direc- 
tor, there  have  been  given  by  the  children  one  play  in  each  school 
and  library,  two  performances,  afternoon  and  evening,  the 
charge  for  admission  being  from  five  to  fifteen  cents.  After 
giving  each  Junior  League  one  half  the  net  proceeds  of  its  play 
the  committee  paid  from  this  fund  the  entire  expense  of  the 
director.  While  this  plan  was  necessary  and  successful  last 
year  we  hope  to  have  some  other  source  of  revenue  the  coming 
year,  not  requiring  so  much  of  the  director's  time. 

The  next  step  in  our  work  here  is  to  find  some  way  to  make 
it  possible  for  the  children  to  see  good  drama  on  the  professional 
stage  at  a  reasonable  rate.  How  this  can  be  accomplished  is 
a  problem,  but  is  surely  a  problem  worthy  of  best  efforts.  For 
the  coming  year  we  hope  to  organize  in  additional  schools, 
to  have  the  entire  time  of  a  director  and  secure  more  volunteer 
help. 

The  Pilgrim  theme  offers  an  unusual  opportunity  for  pre- 
senting to  the  children  material  for  programs  which  will  be  of 
vital  interest  to  them  and  the  community  as  a  whole  and  the 
excellent  suggestions  in  the  last  Drama  will  be  of  gieat  assist- 
ance to  those  having  the  programs  in  charge. 

From  a  small  beginning,  and  in  spite  of  many  difficulties, 
we  have  developed  a  sentiment  in  favor  of  drama  in  the  schools, 
have  enlisted   a   membership   of   approximately   four   hundred 


members,  presented  our  plays  in  several  communities,  and 
believe  we  are  training  boys  and  girls  who  in  a  few  years  will 
"more  than  fill  our  places  "  in  worthy  work  for  and  appreciation 
of  good  drama. 


Phone  1825  Superior 

' 

STORAGE 

PELTZ 

&  CARSON 

SCENIC  STUDIOS 

Cheeriul  cooperation  will  be 
inquiries  referred  to 

given  The  Drama  in  answering  any 
us  from  amateur  producers. 

1507  N.  Clark  St. 

Chicago,  III. 

,       Telephone  Central  8787 

ANY  BOOK— OLD  OR  NEW 

Finest  Stock  in  the  City 
You  Save   Money   Here 

ECONOMY  BOOK  SHOP 

33  and  35  South  Clark  St.  South  of  Madison  St. 
We  Buy  Books  Mail  Orders  Filled  Promptly 


An  Arts  Scholarship  Contest 

THE  DRAMA  for  January  will  contain  the  names 
of  contestants  in  the  above  contest.  We  are 
listing  below  a  few  of  the  schools  about  which  we  are 
receiving  inquiries: 

American  Academy  of  Dramatic  Art,  New  York; 
Ruth  St.  Denis  School  of  Dancing,  Los  Angeles; 
Maxfield  Armjield,  Berkeley;  Donald,  Robertson, 
Chicago;  Academy  of  Dramatic  Education,  Chi- 
cago; '  Chicago  School  of  Expression.  Centralizing 
Schoool  of  Mtisic — Chicago;   Wm.  Owen,   Chicago. 

If  you  believe  in  your  talent,  send  in  your  name,  your 
references  and  the  name  of  the  school  of  your  pref- 
erence.  The  Drama,  59  East  Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago. 
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THE     DRAMA 


The  Religious  Drama  Department,   Miss  Clara  Fitch,  Chairman,  offers  the  following 

excellent  Drama  for  Christmas  uses 

In  the  Light  of  the  Manger* 

A  Prophetic  Fantasy  in  One  Act 
By  William  0.  Bates 


Those  Represented: 


A  Mother 
A  Son 


A  Daughter 
A  Babe 


A  Roman  Soldier 


The  interior  of  a  humble  Bethlehem  home  in  the  days  of  Herod  the  King  discloses  at  the  right  a  compartment  for  cattle, 
the  demi-arch  over  it  surmounted  by  steps  leading  to  an  upper  room,  concealed  behind  dark  curtains,  its  floor,  showing  a 
narrow  platform  in  front  of  the  curtains,  being  some  five  feet  above  the  level  of  the  apartment.  The  outer  entrance,  made  of 
rude  boards,  gives  into  the  place  for  cattle,  and  opposite  this  door  is  a  manger  which  now  serves  as  a  bed  for  a  sleeping  in/- 
fant.  There  is  a  primitive  dais  at  the  left  upon  which  are  bed  clothes.  Dried  fruits  are  suspended  from  rough  rafters,  also  o 
hanging  lamp  lighting  the  night  but  dimly.    All  the  appointments  and  costumes  are  archaic. 

The  Mother  and  the  Daughter,  o  girl  of  sixteen,  are  seated  opposite  each  other  on  the  floor  at  the  right,  grinding  at 
a  handmill  and  crooning  a  mournful  lullaby. 


Mother  [Pausiiig  and  glancing  towards  the  manger]:  How 
soundly  he  sleeps !  It  does  not  seem  quite  natural. 

Daughter:  Nay,  mother,  he  is  always  quiet. 

Mother:  Yes,  I  know.  Both  you  and  brother  were  restless, 
but  he  is  diilerent. 

Davohtsr  [Rising]:  Should  he  not  be  different?  He  who  was 
bom  on  the  same  night  with  the  Blessed  Child. 

Mother:  Speak  not  of  that_,  beloved!  At  times  I  almost  wish 
it  had  not  been  so — it  seems  too  much  honor. 

Daughter:  But  brother  was  with  the  shepherds  on  that 
wonderful  night  and  heard  the  Wise  Men  say  no  harm  can  come 
to  any  who  then  saw  His  face. 

Mother:  How  could  the  Wise  Men  know  that? 

Daughter:  How  should  they  have  seen  His  star  in  the  East 
and  how  escaped  the  wiles  of  Herod?  God  spoke  to  them  in 
dreams  and  they  understood. 

Mother:  I  hope  it  may  be  so  but  I  am  glad  brother  sleeps  in 
the  upper  room  tonight. .  I  am  strangely  ill  at  ease. 

Daughter:  Confess,  now!  You  are  still  thinking  of  that  wild 
story  that  King  Herod  seeks  to  slay  the  Blessed  Child? 

Mother:  Yea,  daughter.  Herod  is  a  hard  and  cruel  king. 
I  do  fear  him. 

Daughter:  But  only  a  monster  would  order  all  the  babies 
slain  because  of  one.  And  what  should  a  great  king  dread  from 
a   little    chUd? 

Mother:  Herod's  family  came  from  Edom  of  a  race  suspi- 
cious and  revengeful,  like  their  forefather  Esau.  Did  he  not 
kill  his  benefactor,  Hyrcanus,  and  his  own  beautiful  wife, 
Mariamne,  and  three  of  his  own  sons.  [Lowering  her  voice.) 
And  now,  when  he  is  grown  old,  our  neighbor  tells  me  he  has 
ordered  that  all  the  nobles  shall  die  when  he  dies  that  there  may 
be  mourning  in  the  land  because  of  him. 

Daughter:  Yet  he  built  the  magnificent  temple  at  Jerusalem, 
and  has  given  the  land  many  other  great  buildings  and  splendid 
new  cities.  '  , 

Mother:  And  the  land  is  full  of  hatred  and  fear  of  a  king 
who  cringes  to  Rome  and  rules  Judea  with  a  scepter  dipped  in 
blood. 

Daughter:  Yes,  I  know,  and  yet — [She  listens]  Did  you  not 
hear  him  stir? 

Mother:  Go  and  see  whether  he  wakens!  [The  girl  goes  to 
the  manger,  rearranges  the  infant's  covering  and  kisses  him  lightly.] 
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Daughter  [Returning]:  He    sleeps    as    sweetly    as    though 
guarded  by  legions  of  angels. 
[The  sound  of  a  trumpet,  faint  and  far  away,  is  heard.  Mother 

and  Daughter  locik  at  each  other  startled  and  speak  in  terrified 

whispers.] 

Mother   [Rising]:  What   was   that? 

Daughter:  It  sounded  like  a  trumpet. 

Mother:  It  was  a  trumpet — soldiers  abroad  at  night!  Call 
brother.    He  will  go  and  see ! 

Daughter:  B,ut,  Mother,  he  must  replace  Father  in  the  fields 
at  midnight  and  needs  his  rest.     Let  me  go! 

Mother:  Hasten,  then,  but  return  quickly! 
[The  girl  swiftly  covers  herself  with  a  dark  cloak  and  darts  out, 

while  the  Mother  goes  to  the  manger  and  taking  the  sleeping 

Babe  in  her  arms  hurries  lo  the  foot  of  the  steps  over  the  arch 
'  just  as  the  Son,  a  youth  of  seventeen,  parts  the  curtains  of  the 

upper  room  and  steps  out  in  front  of  them.] 

Mother  [Speaking  in  a  whisper]:  Did  you  hear  it — the 
trumpet? 

Son:  No,  mother,  I  heard  no  trumpet,  but  a  trumpet  call  is  no 
cause  for  alarm.    It  is  near  the  hour  when  they  change  guards. 

Mother:  But  you  know  they  say  Herod  moans  to  kill  all 
Bethlehem  babes  to  make  sure  he  slays  the  Son  of  Joseph  and 
Mary. 

Son:  And  shall  not  the  Son  of  Joseph  and  Mary  protect  His 
own?  Mother,  mother,  do  you  fear  Herod  more  than  you  be- 
lieve in  God? 

Mother:  Alas,  I  believe  in  God  when  I  can — and  fear  Herod 
when  I  must. 

Son  [Descending  the  steps  and  caressing  the  Babe]:  Shall  He 
who  chose  a  human  mother  forget  how  human  mothers  yearn? 

Mother:  You  feel  quite  sure  no  harm  can  come  to  our  beloved? 

Son:  Mother,  I  will  not  fear  for  this  precious  little  brother, 
bom  on  the  selfsame  night  when  I  heard  the  augel  say,  "Fear 
not!"  and  with  my  own  eyes  saw  the  New-born  over  whom  the 
skies  sang  "Peace  on  earth." 

D.^^ughter  [Rushing  in,  breathless  and  gasping  with  terror]: 
The  soldiers  are  coming — their  dreadful  work  has  begun! 

Mother  [Starting  toward  the  door]:  We  must  flee  to  the  caves. 

Daughter:  Too  late — they  are  already  in  the  street — I  heard 
the  cry  of  our  neighbor's  child! 

Mother  [Falling  upon  her  knees]:  Oh,  what  shaU  we  do 

where  shall  we  go? 

Son:  Go  into  the  upper  room!  I  will  meet  them. 
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Mother:  But  you  have  no  weapon.  They  will  kill  you,  too! 
Son:  "Fear  not!" 
[He  lifts  his  Mother  to  her  feet  and  she  hurries  up  the  steps 
with  the  Babe  and  disappears  behind  the  curtains  just  as  there 
sounds  a  loud  trumpet  note  and  a  tumult  of  clashing  arms  with- 
out. The  Son  silently  urges  his  sister  to  follow  her  mother  up 
the  stairs,  and  she  tries  to  obey  but  is  so  overcome  with  terror 
that  she  staggers  and  makes  but  slow  ascent.  There  is  an  im- 
perious knock  upon  the  door  which,  a  moment  later,  is  thrown 
open  by  a  burly  Roman  soldier  in  glittering  armor,  a  blood- 
stained sword  suspended  about  his  neck.  He  enters  in  time  to 
see  the  girl  pass  behind  the  curtains.] 

Soldier:  Is  there  a  babe  in  this  house? 

Son:  You  see. 

Soldier  [Starting  towards  the  steps]:  I  will  see. 

Son   [Quietly  interposing]:  Wherefore? 

Soldier:  It  is  Herod's  order  all  Bethlehem  babes  shall  be 
slain. 

Son:  Again,  wherefore? 

Soldier:  I  know  not — nor  care.  Some  say  certain  sooth- 
sayers have  told  him  one  has  been  born  here  who  shall  be  king 
of  the  Jews.    He  is  king  of  the  Jews. 

.  Son  :  That  was  spoken  of  the  Son  of  Joseph  and  Mary.  But 
they  have  taken  Him  away  to  Egypt.  Besides  these  Wise  Men, 
whom  you  call  soothsayers,  said  two  thousand  years  must  pass 
before  the  Jews  again  govern  in  Judea.  ^ 

Soldier:  It  may  be  so.  I  am  not  here  to  judge  but  to  exe- 
cute judgment. 

Son:  But  when  your  time  comes  to  be  judged,  think  you  God 
will  forgive  j'ou  the  murder  of  the  innocent  because  you  did  the 
will  of  Herod? 

Soldier:  He  speaks  for  the  gods — ^let  him  answer  to  them! 

Son:  Can  any  god  desire  the  blood  of  babes? 

Soldier:  Let  those  who  anger  and  oppose  Herod  beware  when 
the  innocent  suffer.  If  he  is  terrible  to  those  who  have  done  no 
wrong,  how  much  more  should  they  fear  him  who  have  thwarted 
his  will! 

Son:  But  when  the  Son  of  Joseph  and  Mary  was  born  I  heard 
the  angels  sing,  "Peace  on  earth — good  will  to  men."  What  has 
Herod  to  fear  from  one  who  brings  peace  and  good  wUl? 

Soldier:  I  know  naught  of  angels.  My  business  is  war — not 
peace. 

Son  :  The  Wise  Men  said  also  there  would  be  no  need  of  legions 
or  war  chariots  to  uphold  the  new  kingdom — that  the  great  God 
would  be  its  supporter  and  shield. 

Soldier:  The  gods  of  Rome  are  gods  of  war,  and  fight  ever 
on  the  side  of  the  strongest  legions. 

Son:  Have  you  not  read  in  the  Song  of  Deborah  that  "the 
stars  in  their  courses  fought  against  Sisera"? 

Soldier:  What  have  I  to  do  with  your  Deborah  and  your 
Sisera? 

Son:  This,  soldier!  Because  Sisera's  king  was  like  your  king, 
and  every  other  ruler  who  trusts  in  force  alone.  He  had  nine 
hundred  chariots  of  iron  and  he  mightily  oppressed  the  children 
of  Israel,  until  they  shunned  the  highways  and  forsook  their  vil- 
lages, and  in  war  he  divided  the  spoil;  to  every  man  a  damsel  or 
two,  and  to  Sisen^  a  prey  of  divers  colors.  But  Deborah  spoke 
to  Barak:  "Arise,  Barak,  and  lead  thy  captivity  captive!"  and 
Sisera  was  overthrown  and  died  by  the  treachery  of  a  woman  he 
thought  to  have  made  a  traitor.  Let  all  who  trust  in  blood 
and  iron  and  treachery  remember  Ja«l  who  smote  her  tent  naU 
into  Sisera's  temples! 

Soldier:  Have  done  with  your  Hebrew  romances!  [Two 
short  trumpet  blasts  sound  without.]  You  hear — they  call  me! 
Out  of  my  way — I  must  do  my  work! 

Son  :  One  moment  more,  I  beseech  you !  Have  you  no  child  of 
your  own? 

Soldier:  I  have  a  son,  but  if  Herod  called  for  his  head  my 
own  would  have  to  answer  for  it. 


Son:  Soldier,  would  you  not  fall  upon  your  own  sword  rather 
than  turn  its  edge  against  your  son? 

Soldier  :  By  Jupiter,  boy,  ypu  should  yourself  feel  my  sword's 
edge  for  that  stroke. 

Son:  Let  it  fall  upon  me,  then,  rather  than  upon  this  helpless 
babe! 

Soldier:  Fool,  your  death  would  not  save  its  life.  [Three 
short  trumpet  blasts  are  heard.]  Stand  aside,  lest  you  die  in  vain! 

Son:  [Boldly]:  Tsiot  yet \  The  Wise  Men,  whose  report  Herod 
heeds,  said  yet  more.  They  said  no  harm  could  come  to  the 
Holy  Child  or  to  any  who  had  looked  upon  His  face  that  first 
night — that  all  such  wouldbe  protected  by  the  God  who  declared, 
"My  sword  shall  be  bathed  in  Heaven;  behold,  it  shall  come 
down  upon  Edom  and  upon  the  people  of  my  curse  to  judgment." 
Herod  is  of  Edom — let  him  and  you  who  serve  him  dread  the 
sword  of  the  King  of  Kings! 

Soldier  [Wresting  his  sword  from  his  neck  and  whirling  the 
boy  out  of  his  path]:  Confide  you  in  your  Wise  Men  and  the 
sword  of  your  "king  of  kings!"  My  reliance  shall  be  this  good 
sword  of  Herod. 

[The  Soldier  starts  up  the  steps  of  the  arch.     Then  comes  a  crash 
of  thunder  and  the  light  goes  out  suddenly.   Then  in  the  distance 
is  seen  rank  rising  upon  rank,  a  pyramid  of  white-robed  angels 
with  uplifted  swords  above  the  Mother  kneeling  with  the  Babe 
in  her  arms.     The  swords  sink  in  unison  until  they  point  at  the 
soldier's  breast.  He  reels  and  falls  backward,  his  sword  clanging 
to  the  floor.    An  invisible  chorus  sings,  "Peace  on  earth,"  while 
the  vision  gradually  dies  away  and  the  light  returns.] 
Soldier  [Staggering  to  his  feet]:  Lead  me  forth!  My  eyesight 
is  gone.   (The  boy  leads  him  out.     A  moment  later  the  trumpet 
again  sounds,  and  the  boy  returns  as  the  Mother  and  Daughter 
come  out  upon  the  platform.     All  fall  upon  their  knees  in  thanks- 
giving while  faint  and  far  away  the  invisible  chorus  again  is  heard. 


THE  COURTSHIP 

A  Dramatization  of  Longfellow's  Poem 
"The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish" 

Written  by  Louise  Ayres  Garnett  at  the  request  of  the 

Drama  League    of   America.     Given    prize    by 

the  Drama  Club  of  Evanston,  and  produced 

by  that  organization  in  November 

of  1920 

CLThis  attractive  play  centering 
about  the  characters  bound  up 
with  one  of  the  great  events  of 
our  history  will  be  welcomed  by 
clubs  and  teachers  of  the  higher 
grades  and  high  schools  as  the 
sort  of  material  needed  to  give 
a  greater  general  familiarity  with 
our  history  and  a  realism  to  its 
characters.  A  delightful  play  for 
Thanksgiving  or  other  related 
patriotic  celebrations. 

Bound  in  boards 

RAND  McNALLY  &  COMPANY 

CHICAGO  NEW    YORK 
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BOOK  NOTES 

'HAT  among  the  new  books,  queries  a  subscriber, 
should  one  select  as  a  gift  for  a  drama  loving  friend?" 
Of  course  we  should  say  at  once  "Give  The  Drama 
for  one  year.  Nothing  is  more  essential  to  knowing  what  worth- 
while is  going  on  in  the  theatre  and  what  plays  are  being  dis- 
cussed than  constant  contact  with  this  magazine  which  is  rapidly 
taking  its  place  as  the  authority.  However,  your  friend  may 
already  take  the  magazine.  If  he  does,  there  are  many  inter- 
esting volumes  from  which  to  choose  a  gift." 

Duffield  and  Company  publish  Three  Plays  of  the  Argentine, 
edited  by  Edward  Hale  Bierstadt,  whose  powerful  little  drama. 
The  Fifth  Commandment,  was  printed  in  The  Drama  last  June. 
The  three  plays  are  selected  to  show  the  best  features  of  Argen- 
tine drama  in  its  significant  periods,  all  interestingly  enough, 
since  1880,  and  all  based  upon  the -traditional  life  of  the  country. 
The  editor  speaks  feelingly  in  an  excellent  and  helpfully  full 
introduction  of  the  decadence  of  native  drama  due  to  the  im- 
portation of  the  foreign,  ultra-modem,  risque  dramatic  trifle. 
Unfortunately  this  development  bids  fair  to  crowd  out  entirely 
what  promised  to  be  a  significant  individual  dramatic  literature. 
While  the  plays  are  not  great,  they  are  interesting  in  theu-  reve- 
lation of  native  cultural  development  and  native  point  of  view, 
a  point  of  view  ever>'  North  American  needs  to  understand. 
We  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  the  volume  to  any  one  making 
a  study  of  world  drama  or  forming  a  significant  drama  library. 

Other  new  volumes  which  are  of  more  than  usual  worth  and 
which  will  be  reviewed  more  extensively  in  the  January  Drama 
are: 

The  Dragon,  by  Lady  Gregory,  (Putnam's  Sons)  for  a  friend 
with  a  sense  of  humor; 

Plays  for  Merry  Andrews,  by  Alfred  Kreymborg,  for  the  friend 
interested  in  successful  new  drama  forms; 

The  Fight  for  Freedom,  by  Douglas  Goldring;  and 

Touch  and  Go,  by  D.  H.  Lawrence,  (Seltzer)  two  plays  for  a 
radical  friend; 

Three  plays  by  John  Galsworthy,  his  fourth  volume  of  plays 
in  the  edition  published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  for  any  one 
interested  in  serious  drama  (reviewed  in  the  September  Drama); 

TJie  Light  of  the  World,  by  Guy  Bolton  and  George  Middleton, 
(Holt  and  Company)  for  the  friend  interested  in  religious  or 
ethical  themes; 

The  Famous  Mrs.  Fair  and  Other  Plays,  by  James  Forbes, 

(Doran)  for  the  friend  interested  in  virile,  typical,  American 

popular  successes. 

*     *     * 

Two  publications  of  unusual  current  interest  have  just  appeared. 
Rand,  McNally  and  Company  offer  The  Courtship,  by  Louise 
Ayres  Garnett,  the  well-known  composer  and  poet.  This  is  a 
free  dramatic  version  of  Longfellow's  The  Courtship  of  Miles 
Standish.  As  in  all  the  author's  work,  the  style  is  flexible  and 
polished,  yet  thoroughly  suited  to  the  speakers.  And  there  is  a 
slightly  modernized  Shakespearean  turn  to  the  expression  which 
strikingly  suggests  the  period  o  the  Pilgrims  in  New  England. 
Touches  of  humor  here  and  there,  and  a  fently  pervasive 
humanness  lend  a  tone  to  the  play  lacking  in  much  Pilgrim 
material.  This  brief  drama — it  plays  about  an  hourand  a  half  — 
will  be  a  blessing  to  the  thousands  of  high  schools  and  other 
groups  seeking  for  an  acting  play  with  which  to  celebrate  the 
Tercentenary. 

In  The  Pilgrim  and  the  Book,  by  Percy  MacKaye,  (American 
Bible  Society!  churches  will  find  a  rare  opportunity  to  recall 
with  dignity  and  noble  religious  spirit  the  significance  of  the 
Pilgrims'  great  adventure.  The  material  for  this  dramatic 
service  is  arranged  with  insight  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  true 
community  service.  The  setting  is  the  usual  altar  or  rostrum 
of  the  protestant  church  and  requires  little  or  no  added  detail. 
The  audience  takes  continual  part  in  the  drama  by  the  singing 
of  appropriate  and  familiar  hymns.     A  small  or  large  cast  may 
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SCHOOL  OF  ACTING 

Practical  Training  for 
the  Stage 

No  Time  Wasted  on 
Non-Essentials 

All  lessons  given  on  stage  in  our 
own  theater. 

20      East      Jackson       Boulevard 
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be  used  and  the  expense  may  be  kept  exceedingly  small  if 
necessary.  A  pleasant  feature  to  be  noted  is  that  no  royalty 
is  charged  unless  an  admission  fee  is  paid.  Exact  and  clear 
instructions  for  production  accompany  the  text.  The  preface 
states  that  the  theme  of  the  Service  is  the  power  of  Truth  as 
revealed  in  the  Bible,  to  set  free  the  human  soul,  in  particular 
from  the  shackles  of  Persecution  and  the  Fear  of  Death.  This 
theme  applies  historicaOy  to  the  spiritual  struggles  and  achieve- 
ments of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  but  also  symbolically  to  man  him- 
self as  a  pilgrim  seeking  "freedom  to  worship  God."  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  church  workers  throughout  the  country  will 
acquaint  themselves  mth  this  unusual  wielding  of  church 
service  and  simple  impressi^■e  drama. 

The  Gifts  We  Bring,  by  Nina  Lamkin,  published  by  Denison 
and  Company,  Chicago,  is  a  Christmas  pageant  in  two  episodes 
for  sixty  or  more  participants.  This  pageant  has  been  given 
extensively  by  churches  and  schools.  The  dances,  or  marches  if 
preferred,  are  simple  and  the  Christmas  music  within  the  reach 
of  any  average  group.  Exact  and  ample  directions  are  given  as 
to  how  to  make  the  setting,  what  music  to  use,  how  to  dance 
the  various  movements,  and  what  costumes  to  choose.  The.se 
sfre  accompanied  by  many  full-page  illustrations  of  a  successful 
production.  Thus  the  task  of  "putting  on  the  show"  is  mini- 
mized. This  pageant  is  distinctly  popular  and  at  the  same 
time  worth  while  in  its  material. 

The  Little  Playbook,  by  Katherine  Lord  (Duffield  and  Com- 
pany) has  in  it  much  excellent  material  for  plaj's  to  be  given 
by  children.  The  Greatest  Gift,  a  Christmas  play  in  three 
scenes,  tells  the  never-old  story  of  how  a  kind  old  gentleman 
discovers  four  good  little  poor  children  on  the  streets  Christmas 
Eve  and  by  a  surreptitious  visit  to  their  attic  makes  their 
dreams  come  true.  Katjen's  Garden  is  a  fanciful  scene  of  Hol- 
land unusually  adapted  to  the  interest  and  powers  of  young 
folk.  June  Magic  brings  to  life  the  fairies,  the  dolls  and  the 
■teddy-bear.  The  Minister's  Dream  is  a  delightful  play  of  Pil- 
grim times  written  with  Thanksgiving  in  mind.  It  should 
have  wide  use  throughout  the  year.  It  is  doubtful,  however, 
if  it  could  be  given  without  the  aid  of  a  few  actors  at  least  of 
high  school  age.  The  Day  Will  Shakespeare  Went  to  Kenilworlh 
is  a  somewhat  elaborate  fantasy  combining  drama,  dance  and 
pantomime,  well  adapted  to  out-of-door  production.  The 
Yvlelide  Rose  retails  a  Norwegian  peasant  myth  with  force 
and  charm.  The  volume  as  a  whole,  with  its  wide  variety  of 
play  and  its  skiUfuI  combination  of  real  and  fantastic  characters, 
should  have  extensive  use  especially  in  the  schools. 

The  Makers  of  America,  a  Civic  Ritual,  by  Louise  Nardon 
is  published  by  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  It  is  intended  as 
an  annual  ceremonial  designed  for  the  formal  welcoming  of 
the  foreign-born  and  the  newly  of  age  into  citizenship.  As 
such  it  is  successful  for  it  is  simple,  it  brings  in  all  significant 
groups  in  community  life,  and  it  is  dignified  and  impressive 
throughout.  The  ritual  is  divided  into  four  parts:  The  Building 
of  the  Flag;  The  Defenders  of  the  Flag;  The  Service  of  Women 
Citizens;  and  The  Dedication  to  Citizenship. 

Public  Speaking,  by  Clarence  Stratton  (Holt  and  Company) 
contains  a  chapter  on  dramatics  in  the  school  course.  It  deals 
with  natural  speech,  character  delineation,  improvised  dialogues, 
memorized  conversations,  studying  plays,  assigning  roles,  the 
informal  presentation  of  one-act  plays  before  the  class,  preparing 
the  stage,  casting  the  play,  and  rehearsing. 


NOTICE 

The  price  of  almost  any  book  or  play  bag  changed 
within  the  last  few  years.  If  your  catalog  is  an  old 
one,  please  bear  this  in  mind  when  ordering  through 
The  Drama. 


THE  WEST'S  REPRESENTATIVE 
MAGAZINE 

CLYDE  A.  MORRISON 
EDITOR 

ON  ALL  NEWS  STANDS 
15  CENTS 


"The  Magic  Voice" 

A  One-Act  Play  presenting  America's  Call  for  Better  Speech. 
A  delightful  little  pla.v  by  Florence  Crocker  Comfort,  full  of  action, 
humor    and    instruction.      Successfully    produced    in    hundreds    ol 
"Better  Speech"  programs.     Suitable  for  both  children  and  adults. 
No  charge  for  permission  to  act. 

Price,  per  copy,  50  cents. 
THE  PRANG  CO.,  1922  Calumet  Ave.,  Chicago.      30  Irving  Place,  N.  Y. 


MAKE  YOUR  LITTLE  GIRL 
HAPPY  WITH 

\JJJS^  NECKLACE 

THE  FAMILY  AND  FRIENDS  i 
WILL  KEEP  IT  GROWING 


"Your  hair  is  your  fortune"  might  well  be  said,  for  it  is  surely  one 
of  your  most  noticeable  features  of  beauty. 

CANTHROX 

SHAMPOO 

is  always  a  source  of  gratification  to  the  vast  number  of  attrac- 
tive women  who  have  learned  its  virtues.  The  cooling,  soothing 
influence  of  its  fragrant,  invigorating  lather  upon  the  sensitive 
scalp  brings  grateful  relief  to  sufferers  from  itching  and  dandruff. 
It  makes  and  keeps  the  hair  attractive  by  developing  the  life,  lustre 
and  natural  waviness  through  cleanliness.  It  is  a  favorite  because  it 
so  rapidly  softens  and  removes  every  particle  of  dirt,  excess  oil  or 
dandruff,  at  the  same  time  giving  a  fluffiness  that  lends  the  appear- 
ance of  massiness  to  the  hair. 

For  Sale  at  All  Drug  Stores 

No  Good  Hair  Wash  Costs  Less 

One  reason  for  the  great  popularity  of  Canthrox  is  that  it  requires 
so  little  trouble  or  time  to  use  it.  You  just  apply  the  fragrant  in- 
vigorating lather  thickly,  rub  thoroughly  into  the  hair  and  scalp, 
rinse  out  carefully  with  clear,  warm  water,  after  which  it  dries 
quickly  and  easily. 

H.  S.  PETERSON  &  CO.,      Dept.  183,  214  W.  Kinzie  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


Free  Trial  Offer 

You  ought,  at  least,  to  try  Canthrox,  since 
to  prove  its  merits  and  to  show  in  all  ways 
that  it  is  the  most  satisfactory  hair  cleanser, 
we  send  a  perfect  shampoo  to  any  address 
upon  receipt  of  two  cents  for  postage. 
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PROLOGUE 

or.  An  Excuse  to  Indulge  in  Personalities  Regarding  our  Contributors 


THE  author  of  the  article  on  Mr.  Ervine, 
Mr.  Pierre  Loving,  is  one  of  the  most 
promising  of  the  younger  writers  on  and 
of  dramatic  literature.  He  is  a  resident  of  New 
York  and  an  as.sociate  of  Mr.  Frank  Shay  in  his 
publications.  THE  DRAMA  is  happy  in 
announcing  that  it  will  publish  in  the  spring  a 
serious  one-act  play  by  Mr.  Loving. 

The  Great  No(mtide  is  one  of  several  plays 
accepted  by  the  Washington  Square  Players 
but  not  produced  becau.se  of  their  unfortunate 
ce3.sation  of  activity.  As  it  will  undoubtedly 
afford  wide  delight  to  producing  groups,  as  well 
as  to  the  casual  reader,  the  news  that  this 
magazine  has  accepted  other  plays  of  Mr. 
Kearney's  for  publication  during  the  year,  will 
be  welcome.  Mr.  Kearney  is  also  a  New  Yorker. 
Huntley  Carter's  helpful  books  on  the  newer 
phases  of  stagecraft,  published  just  before  the 
war,  are  still  extensively  u.sed  by  artists  and 
others  interested  in  the  theatre.  It  is  good  to 
welcome  him  back  to  THE  DRAMA  to  which 


he  was  a  frequent  contributor  in  the  peaceful 
days  of  old.     Mr.  Carter  is  English. 

When  the  editors  first  read  The  Return,  they 
wrote  at  once  to  Mr.  Morgan  in  New  York — 
that  word,  New  York,  appears  too  often  in  these 
notes;  an  editor  of  a  magazine  issued  in  Chicago 
ought  really  to  feel  too  much  rivalry  to  permit 
the  repetition,  but  he  doesn't — to  ask  if  by  any 
chance  he  had  failed  to  say  that  the  play  was  a 
translation  from  the  Russian,  so  perfectly  does 
it  catch  the  spirit  of  the  country.  Had  it  been  a 
translation,  it  would,  nevertheless,  have  been 
accepted  at  once.  It  is  a  particular  pleasure, 
however,  to  print  the  first  play  of  so  able  a 
writer. 

Mr.  Ross,  of  Miami  University,  and  Mr. 
Stratton,  of  St.  Louis,  are  already  well  known 
to  our  readers. 

Enter  Madame  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  brief 
sketches  of  the  most  significant  new  American 
productions.  Mr.  Flavin,  of  Chicago,  is  the 
author  of  the  successful  play  Mignonette,  recent- 
ly produced  at  the  Aits  Club  of  Clucago. 


Miss  Margretta  Scott,  of  St.  Louis,  con- 
tributed that  remarkable  play.  Three  Kisses, 
published  in  THE  DRAMA,  October  1919,  as 
well  as  The  Heart  of  Pierrot,  a  play  for  children 
which  has  been  very  popular,  published  in  the 
February  1920  issue  of  this  magazine. 

The  British  Arts  League  of  Service  has  on  its 
council  such  well  known  names  as  those  of  the 
Countess  de  la  Warr,  Miss  Anna  M.  Berry, 
Laurence  Binyon,  Lady  Irene  Curzon,  John 
Drinkwater,  St.  John  Ervine,  Siegfried  Sassoon, 
and  Lady  Maud  Warrender.  The  president  is 
Lord  Henry  Cavendish-Bentinck. 

Since  publishing  Brieux  and  Contemporary 
French  Society  (Putnam,  1917),  Mr.  ScheiSey, 
who  is  a  professor  at  the  University  of  Indiana, 
has  contributed  to  The  North  American  Review, 
The  Nation,  The  Drama,  The  Review,  The  Dial, 
The  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  The  Catholic 
Quarterly  Review,  The  Book  News  Monthly, 
The  South  Atlantic  Quarterly,  American 
Forestry,  The  Stratford  Journal,  The  Catholio 
World,  and  The  Sewanee  Review. 


St,  John  Ervine 
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St.  John  Ervine's  Method 


By  Pierre  Loving 


JUST  beforo  sailing  for  England,  at  the  forvid  in- 
stance of  a  junto  of  men  and  woinpn  who  arc 
engaged  in  immolating  the  drama  on  the  altar  of 
the  theatre,  Mr.  St.  John  CJ.  Ervine  consented  to  draw 
the  curtain  from  his  workshop  and  to  divulge  the  cunning 
he  employs  in  the  making  of  his  plays.  As  a  child's 
fingers  ache  to  explore  the  occult  mechanism  of  the 
shinj',  enameled  gimcrack  that  spins  .so  dizzily  when 
wound  up,  so  these  .sophistical  purveyors  of  the  Broad- 
way type  of  entertainment  itched  to  grope  their  way 
inside  the  grimly  absorbing  plays  of  the  author  of 
Mixed  Marriage,  Johri  Ferguson  and  Jane  Clegg. 

Mr.  Ervine  chose  to  sit,  a  trifle  restivelj-  I  fancied,  in 
a  comfortable  armchair,  presumably  out  of  respect  for 
that  intractable  wooden  leg  of  his.  (The  genuine  one 
he  lost  in  the  war  while  serving  with  the  Irish  Fusiliers.) 
As  he  talked  he  played  with  the  portly  oaken  stick, 
gnarled  and  knotted,  which  served  him  by  way  of  a 
cane,  passing  it  at  short  intervals  from  one  hand  to  the 
other.  His  tone  was  pleasingly'  intimate,  quite  un- 
ornate  in  inflection  and  devoid  of  the  soft  burr  one 
somehow  expects  to  ambush  in  the  speech  of  contem- 
porary Irish  men  of  letters.  The  absence  of  the  in- 
gratiating Celtic  nap  as  well  as  of  the  high-pitched 
staccato  of  the  stock-in-trade  Englishman,  I  suppose 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  P>vine  was  born  and  reared  in 
Belfast  and  for  a  number  of  years  past  has  been  living 
in  London.  Certain  innocent  quirks  of  pronunciation, 
however,  obtruded  here  and  there  in  the  course  of  the 
talk.  The  chief  offenses,  always  from  the  viewpoint  of 
Bagdad -on-t he-Subway  of  course,  were  "pahr"  for 
power  and  "subjewed"  for  subdued,  and  others  of  the 
same  ilk.  He  chose  his  words  easily;  they  were  mostly 
colloquial  in  texture,  and  the  motor  impulse  -behind 
them  betrayed  a  vivid  spontaneity. 


H 


E  opened  by  saying  that,  irreducibly,  his  method 
amounted    to    this:     Certain    characft^rs    pitched 


them.selves  willy-nilly  into  his  head  and  this  brusque 
investiture,  as  a  general  rule,  begot  a  story  which  lat^r 
became  a  play.  From  the  moment  of  invasion  not  he, 
but  the  interrelated  lives  that  possessed  him,  dominated 
the  events,  dialogue  and  situations.  So  it  happened 
with  Jane  Clegg,  and  so  too  with  John  Ferguson,  not  so, 
however,  with  his  first  play  The  Magnanimous  Lover,  he 
hastened  to  add,  which  was  more  consciously  or  intel- 
lectually motivated,  with  a  clearcut  thesis  acting  as 
springboard.  The  starting-point  for  The  Magnanimous 
Lover  was  the  abrupt  souring  of  his  own  narrow  and 
bigoted  Protestantism  within  him.  The  fierce  intoler- 
ance of  his  native  city,  Belfast,  against  Roman  Catho- 
lics infected  him  as  a  child.  One  day  he  awoke  and 
shook  off  the  incubus  of  Presbyterian  self-righteousness. 
A  sudden  revulsion  of  feeling  ensued.  Repressive  hatred 
cried  out  for  some  adequate  redress  or  conversion  into 
expansive  liberation  from  prejudice.  The  shock  of  self- 
recognition,  as  is  customary  in  such  cases,  fought  for  an 
outlet  and  in  Ervine's  experience  it  took  the  form  of  a 
one-act  play  whose  sole  object,  in  his  own  words,  was 
"to  hit  that  prejudice  and  hit  it  hard." 

For  a  space  it  went  the  rounds  of  the  manager's  offices 
and  was  successively  rejected  by  Cyril  Maude,  George 
Alexander,  Beerbohm  Tree  and  Miss  Horniman.  Miss 
Horniman,  however,  suggested  that  he  send  his  manu- 
script to  Mr.  Yeats  at  the  Abbey  Theatre.  He  con- 
fessed that  in  those  days  he  had  but  faintly  heard  of 
Yeats  and  the  Abbey  Theatre;  but  he  acted  upon  Miss 
Horniman's  suggestion  and  the  play  was  accepted  at 
once.  Whereupon  he  rushed  out  to  buy  a  copy  of 
Yeats'  poems  in  order  to  brush  up  on  the  man  who 
had,  so  to  speak,  godfathered  him  on  sight. 

Although  officially  accepted  for  production,  the  play 
was  not  innnediately  put  on.  Mr.  Yeats  had  distressing 
qualms  about  the  reception  it  would  get  in  Dublin.  He 
had  had  trying  experiences  with  another  play  he  had 
godfathered,  The  Playboy  of  the  Western  World,  and  he 
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feared  a  repetition.  And  so  The  Magnanimous  Lover, 
born'oiit  of  an  ambivalence  of  Presbyterian  self-right- 
eousness, was  doomed  to  lay  embalmed  in  the  Abbey 
Theatre's  lavender  yet  a  while.  When  it  was  finally 
produced,  Mr.  Yeats,  as  he  had  accurately  forboded, 
perceived  glimpses  of  a  ferment  and  quickly  withdrew  it. 

T^HE  momentum  for  JoJm  Ferguson,  Mr.  Ervinc 
-■-  stated  frankly,  was  derived  from  the  Book  of  Job. 
He  was  intrigued  by  the  possibilities  of  a  lonely  god-fearing 
figure  grappling  with  blind  forces  and  events  that 
defied  pious  rationalization — a  modern  Job  who  still 
sought  solace  in  the  Scriptures  and  in  a  Divine  Principle 
when  fate  so  obscenely  betrayed  its  hand.  In  this  way 
John  Ferguson  took  hold  of  him.  But  as  the  play  un- 
folded in  his  mind,  he  stumbled  upon  Jimmie  Caesar, 
and  so  fascinated  was  he  by  the  maudlin,  pusillanimous 
grocer  that  he  felt  the  reins  of  the  action  snatched  from 
his  grasp  by  one  whom  he  intended  but  for  a  minor  part 
in  the  play.  In  point  of  fact,  a  play  all  by  itself  lay 
implicit  in  Jimmie  Caesar.  In  order,  therefore,  to  mete 
out  common  dramatic  justice  to  the  stoical  John  Fergu- 
son, who  had  a  prior  lien  on  his  imagination,  he  removed 
Jimmie  by  the  main  force  of  the  dramatist's  permissible 
intervention.  This  he  did  in  the  last  act  by  clapping 
Jimmie  in  gaol.  All  things  considered,  the  device  was 
not  altogether  successful,  for  throughout  the  playing  of 
that  act  the  audience  is  fitfully  haunted  by  the  remote 
whine  of  the  panicky  Jimmie  behind  a  grilled  door. 

jT^A^^CLfiGG  was  a  more  compact  play,  so  he  thought* 
*^  for  it  betrays  little  or  no  waste.  As  concerns  the 
persons,  it  is  essentially  static  and  several  London 
critics  have  pointed  out  that  this  is  a  fault.  They  have 
shown  that  the  characters  persist  unchanged  through- 
out, whereas  in  John  Ferguson,  as  is  apparent  at  once, 
all  the  characters  are  altered  by  the  shaping  hand  of 
the  action.  They  confront  the  climacteric  of  events 
and,  at  the  end,  each  has  suffered  a  deep  mutation.  No 
doubt,  he  conceded,  the  developing  play  was  a  higher 
form  of  drama.  But  the  static  method  was  inevitable 
in  Jane  Clegg.  At  the  outset;  the  character  of  Jane 
was  already  case-hardened  and,  utterly  disillusioned  as 
she  was  touching  her  husband,  no  conversion  of  outlook 
was  possible  for  her  at  the  last.  Her  life  had  to  go  on 
serenely  for  the  sake  of  the  children. 

He  had,  in  fact,  written  a  fourth  act  in  his  mind. 
When  he  started  writing  Jane  Clegg,  the  previous  life  of 
Henry  and  Jane  was  no  secret  to  him.  He  had  a  pro- 
logue in  his  head.  In  the  same  way  the  future  was  an 
open  book.  The  continuing  action  goes  something  like 
this:  When  Henry  and  Kitty  duly  arrived  in  Canada 
(They  probably  settled  in  Toronto  rather  than  Montreal 
because  Henry  was  innocent  of  French)  they  opened  a 
small  luxury  shop  and  sold  hosiery,  women's  fripperies 
or  some  such  "useless  commodity."  Three  children 
were  born  to  them,  and  they  lived  happily  after  their 
fashion,  which  was  not  Jane  Clegg's.     As  for  Jane,  she 


managed  a  placid  and  dignified  existence  in  her  mean 
street,  eking  out  a  fairish  livelihood  for  herself  and  her 
children.  The  boy  grew  to  a  useful  manhood  as  an 
engineer,  as  was  eminently  fitting  in  view  of  his  boyish 
absorption  in  mechanics.  The  girl,  inheriting  something 
of  her  father's  waywardness,  had  a  fling  of  youthful 
wildncss,  and  finally  wed,  but,  as  it  chanced,  most  im- 
providently.  Her  husband  beat  her,  and  in  due  course 
she  returned  to  her  mother's  house,  much  chastened  in 
spirit.  Old  Mrs.  Clegg  was  carried  off  by  a  sudden  at- 
tack of  influenza  in  a  mean  season  of  epidemic. 

T^HEN  Mr.  Ervine  threw  the  hand-grenade  of  the 
-*-  evening.  It  took  the  shape  of  a  brutal  demolition 
of  The  Merchant  of  Venice  as  a  play,  gauged  by  the 
standards  of  relentless  plausibility  and  consistency  of 
character.  The  sophisticated  audience  gasped  in  amaze- 
ment. And  when  at  last  the  incisive  scalpel  and  tre- 
phine were  withdrawn,  Mr.  Ervine,  like  a  vivisectionist 
at  the  head  of  a  class,  called  attention  to  the  beautiful 
debris  of  romance  and  poetry  that  was  residual. 

As  I  came  away  from  St.  John  Ervine's  expose  of  his 
working  processes,  it  occurred  to  me  that,  whatever  else 
he  may  do,  this  young  Irishman  will  never  go  to  Boc- 
caccio, Holinshed  or  even  Pinero's  note-book  for  his 
fables  or  protagonists. 


Mr.  Murray  Carrington  as  Hamlet 
(See  page  121.) 
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The  Great  Noontide' 


A  Satire  in  One  Act 
By  Patrick  Kearney 


Alas,  what  are  you,  my  written  and  painted  thoughts?  Not  long 
ago  you  were  so  young,  so  variegated,  and  nowf  Some  of  you,  I  fear, 
are  ready  to  become  truths,  so  immortal  do  you  look,  so  pathetically 
honest,  so  tedious! 

— [Friedrich  Nietzsche  in  "Beyond  Good  and  Evil." 


The  Characters: 


Friedrich 
Brunnhilde 
The  Patriarch 


The  Elder 

The  Sour-Faced  Woman 

The  Tramp 


Other  men  and  women,  members  of  the  community. 

It  is  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  scene  is  the  meeting  hall  of  the  Nietzschean  Community  of  the 
Creating  Ones. 

At  the  back  of  the  hall,  in  the  center,  is  an  elevated  chair  or  throne,  draped  in  purple.  Steps  lead  up  to  this 
from  the  front.  On  the  wall  directly  above  the  throne  is  a  large  portrait  of  Friedrich  Nietzsche,  labelled  with  his  name 
and  the  descriptive  caption  "Our  Master." 

On  the  back  and  side  walls  are  hung  illuminated  texts,  similar  in  artistic  execution  to  those  seen  in  the  parlors 
of  Christian  homes.  Instead  of  the  pious  exhortations  on  these  latter,  however,  they  bear  quotations  from  the  works 
of  Nietzsche.  Such  as  the  following:  "Be  Hard!" — "Thou  Goest  Among  Women?  Forget  Not  Thy  Whip!" — "/ 
Counsel  Not  to  Work,  but  to  Fight!" — "What  is  More  Shameful  Than  Any  Vice?  Pity  For  the  Weak  and  Helpless!" 

The  Elder  is  in  the  hall,  bustling  around  in  a  busy  fashion,  getting  things  ready  for  the  approaching  ceremony. 
With  a  feather  duster  he  putters  around  the  throne.  He  hums  a  bar  or  two  now  and  then  from  some  well  known 
hymn.  In  appearance  he  is  the  leering  squire  of  the  old  melodrama,  but  he  is  dressed,  like  all  the  characters,  in 
some  fantastic  costume. 


^We 


A  knock  is  heard. 

Elder:    Come  in. 
[The  Tramp  enters.    He  is  a  cringing  specimen,  who  as  soo7i  as  he 

comes  in  rubs  his  hands  together  in  an  attitude  of  fake  humility 

and  attempts  to  twist  his  features  into  an  expression  of  appeal.] 

Tramp  [whining]:  Say,  boss,  could  you  spare  me  a  bite  to  eat? 
I  ain't  et  fer  four  days,  and  I  seen  this  place,  and — 

Elder  [astonished]:  Well,  upon  my  word!  Who  on  earth 
are  you?  Not  one  of  the  newspaper  men,  are  you?  We  told  them 
not  to  come  until  twelve.    That's  when  the  celebration  starts. 

Tramp:   Celebrations?   Wot,  are  you  goin  to  have  a  weddin'? 

py,  I'm  in  luck! 

Elder:    A  wedding!    You  shook  nie.    What?    Do  you  think 
e   could   countenance    such   immorality   as   marriage   within 
these  sacred  halls?    Are  you  one  of  the  reporters? 

Tramp:  Naw,  I  ain't  no  reporter.  I  don't  want  notliin'  but 
a  bite  to  eat. 

Elder:  Well,  we  don't  allow  strangers  in  here.  They  might 
introduce  insidious  doctrines  and  corrupt  the  morals  of  our 
younger  members.    You  had  better  go  at  once. 

Tramp:  If  you'll  only  give  me  a  bite  to  eat  I'll  beat  it  right 
away. 

Elder:  I  give  you  food?  Don't  speak  of  such  things!  I  am 
a  poor  weak  mortal,  I  know,  but  I've  kejH  my  soul  free  from  the 
terrible  sin  of  charity. 

Tramp:  Well,  wot's  de  harm,  boss?  You  might  be  hungry 
yourself  .some  time.  God  will  bless  you  and  give  you  long  life 
and  prosperity  and — • 

Elder:  Sir,  you  blaspheme!  Our  great  master  Nietzsche 
said:  "Pity  for  the  weak  and  helpless  is  the  worst  of  all  vices!" 
Do  you  think  I'm  a  heretic? 

Tramp:   Say,  give  it  to  me  straight.   Wot  is  dis,  a  bughouse? 

Elder:  This  is  the  Nietzschean  Community  of  the  Creating 
Ones.   We  cremate  Supermen ! 

♦Copyrigbtwl.     For  prrniiraion  to  pro  luct*.  address  The  Drama. 


Tramp:  Are  you  one  of  'em? 

Elder:  No,  alas!  I  am  but  a  weak  forerunner  of  the  Lord 
of  the  Earth.  I  am  but  a  Bridge  to  the  Future.  All  of  us  live 
only  for  the  Superman,  he  who  is  to  conquer  the  world.  This 
community  was  founded  years  ago  with  that  idea.  That  is 
why  we  celebrate  today.  For  we  have  at  last  achieved  the  Super- 
man, and  today  we  send  him  out  into  the  world.  Our  Ufe  is 
accomplished ! 

Tramp:  But  I  ain't  et  fer — 

Elder:  It's  against  our  principles.  The  weak  must  die  off 
and  the  strong  must  live  in  order  to  bring  the  Supermen.  Those 
who  cannot  win  alone  in  the  battle  for  existence  must  die!  We 
preach  the  gospel  of  power.  The  man  who  needs  help  is  not 
fit  to  live.  You  are  unfit.  Therefore  you  must  die ! 
[Brunhilde  enters.     She  is  beautiful,  splendidly  built,  a  perfect 

Superwoman.] 

Brunhilde:  What?  Are  we  going  to  have  another  execution? 
What  has  he  done? 

Elder  [His  altitude  toward  Brunhilde  is  one  of  fawning 
admiration]:  Why,  he  had  the  presumption  to  ask  me  for  some- 
thing to  eat! 

Brunhilde:  Oh,  the  poor  man!  Is  he  hungry? 

Tramp:  Lady,  ef  you  would  be  so  kind — 

Brunhilde:  Oh,  I  mustn't.  It's  against  the  rules.  But  it 
must  be  terrible  to  be  unfit.    Can't  you  do  something  about  it? 

Elder:  My  dear,  you  mustn't  pity  him.  He  must  starve 
for  the  good  of  the  race. 

Brunhilde:  Yes,  I  know — the  future  and  all  that.  But  it  is 
so  diflflcult  to  be  hard.  Sometimes  I  feel  as  though  I  should 
like  to  go  on  an  immoral  bust,  and  give  bread  to  everyone  in 
sight  and  have  a  perfectly  lovely  time! 

Tramp:  Lady,  you  got  a  good  heart.  It'll  be  a  lucky  man 
that  marries  you. 

Brunhilde:  Oh.  how  dare  you!  We  don't  believe  in  mar- 
riage.  I'm  K  good  woman,  I  am,  and  such  talk  is  sinful. 
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Elder:  Get  out  now,  before  the  others  oome.  The  Patriarch 
will  be  here  to  deliver  the  morning  sermon  soon,  and  if  he  finds 
you  here  we  may  be  punished.  Get  out  quickly.  Go  off  and  starve. 
Don't  die  around  here,  though,  if  you  don't  mind.  Some  of 
our  members  are  stiU  sentimental,  and  it  would  be  bad  for  the 
morale  of  the  community. 

[He  waves  him  toward  the  door.  The  Tramp  goes  off  grumbling. 
Brunhilde  looks  at  him  with  an  expression  signifying  that 
she  would  feel  sorry  for  him  were  it  not  sinful.  She  sighs  once 
or  twice,  and  turns  away  to  go.] 

Elder  [As  soon  as  the  Tramp  is  well  away,  he  turns  to  Brun- 
BiLDE  who  has  reached  the  door  and  is  about  to  go  off]:  My  dear, 
I  want  to  talk  to  you — 

Brunhilde:   I  haven't  time  now. 
Elder:  Ah,  but  it's  important.  You  must  listen ! 
Brunhilde:   Shhh!   Here  they  come ! 
[From  without  are  heard  the  sounds  of  a  drum  and  tambourine, 
beaten  in  the  familiar  Salvation  Army  manner.    The  tune  they 
are  playing  becomes  recognizable  as  that  of  "At  the  Cross." 
Just  before  the  crowd  enters,  all  of  them  burst  into  the  words 
of  the  song  given  below,  and  then  they  march  onto  the  stage  in 
single  file,  led  by  the  man  with  the  drum.     The  procession  is 
made  up  of  all  the  members  of  the  community,  both  men  and 
women.   All  are  a  sad  lot,  the  men  bearded  and  awkward,  looking 
most  ungainly  in  their  costumes  of  skins,  and  the  women  in  white 
robes  on  the  front  of  which  are  embroidered  great  golden  suns. 
They  sing  this  song: 

Oh,  be  hard!   Oh,  be  hard! 
Be  the  seekers  of  the  Light! 

Let  charity  and  kindness  roll  away,  roll  away. 
For  that's  how  we  can 
Attain  the  Superman; 

Oh,  wait  for  the  coming  of  the  day,  of  the  day! 
Oh,  wait  for  the  coming  of  the  day  I 
[At  the  end  of  the  procession  is  the  Patriarch,  a  dignified  old 
gentleman  in  some  sort  of  distinctive  garb.  He  is  hale  and  hearty, 
carries  himself  well,  and  is  the  personification  of  well  preserved 
old  age.  Close  by  his  side,  also  in  distinctive  garb,  walks  Fried- 
rich.  He  is  six  feet  tall,  handsome,  and  clean  cut.  As  the  pro- 
cession passes  across  the  hall  and  around,  the  Patriarch  steps 
out  and  ascends  the  throne.  Friedrich  stands  close  beside  it, 
and  the  others  range  themselves  in  balanced  order  on  either  side. 
The  Elder  and  Brunhilde  mingle  with  the  others.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  song  all  become  still.  Then  the  Patriarch 
stands  up  and  gazes  slowly  over  the  crowd.  He  clears  his  throat 
once  or  twice  and  glances  over  the  pages  of  the  little  book  he 
carries  in  his  hand.  Finding,  his  place,  he  begins  to  read,  with 
sanctimonious  voice  and  eyes  rolled  to  heaven — exactly  in  the 
manner  of  the  small  town  clergyman.] 

Patriarch:  The  lesson  for  this  morning  will  be,  quite 
appropriately,  the  last  words  of  the  Master's  counsel  to  us, 
relating  to  the  coming  of  the  Great  Noontide.    [He  reads.] 

"And  once  more  Zarathustra  became  absorbed  in  himself, 
and  sat  down  and  meditated.  Suddenly  he  sprang  up — 

"  'Well!  The  lion  hath  come,  my  children  are  nigh,  Zara- 
thustra hath  grown  ripe,  mine  hour  hath  come — 

"  'This  is  my  morning,  my  day  beginneth:  Arise  now, 
Arise,  thou  Great  Noontide.' 

"Thus  spake  Zarathustra  and  left  his  cave,  glowing  and  strong, 
like  a  morning  sun  coming  out  of  gloomy  mountains."  [He 
closes  the  book  and  clears  his  throat  again.  Then  he  begins  med- 
itatively to  speak.] 

Patriarch:  These  beautiful  words,  brethren,  these  beauti- 
ful words  have  a  special  significance  for  us  today.  A  sublime 
significance.  This  is  our  Great  Noontide.  This  is  the  day  for 
which  we  have  labored  all  these  years.  What  would  our  fathers 
and  grandfathers  give  to  be  with  us  today!  What  they  desired 
and  strove  for,  what  we  in  our  turn  have  labored  for,  is  today 
accomplished.    For  this  is  the  day  on  which  we  send  our  first 


Superman  out  into  the  world !  [Be  pauses,  and  an  appreciative 
murmur  is  heard  in  the  crowd.]  Those  wonderful  men  came  here 
long  ago.  They  and  we  were  to  be  the  Creating  Ones.  Fol- 
lowing with  all  our  hearts  the  injunctions  of  the  Master,  we 
abolished  kindness  and  charity,  those  virtues  of  the  weak. 
By  allowing  only  the  fit  to  survive,  letting  the  weak  and  help- 
less die  in  the  struggle,  we  have  gradually  grown  in  power  and 
courage,  always  approaching  the  Great  Noontide,  when  the 
Superman  should  be  no  longer  a  dream  but  a  reality.  We  have 
fought  the  good  fight,  and  it  has  borne  fruit.  Friedrich !  Stand 
forth!  [Friedrich  comes  out  of  the  crowd,  and  stands  before  the 
throjie.]  Today,  my  son,  we  bid  you  goodby.  You  are  to  go 
out  into  the  great  world  as  a  conqueror,  spreading  the  gospel 
of  power  and  strength.  It  is  a  high  and  noble  mission.  [Fhied- 
BiCH  does  not  speak,  but  bows  his  head  reverently  before  the  pre- 
ceptor.] And  now  we  will  go  to  breakfast.  Let  us  meet  here 
at  the  hour  of  noon  to  conclude  the  day's  rejoicings.  You  are 
dismissed. 

[The  crowd  leaves  the  hall.    The  Patriarch  also  leaves.      Fried- 
rich remains  standing  where  he  has  been.    The  Elder  watches 

Brunhilde.     When  the  hall  is  almost  empty  he  accosts  her  as 

she  is  about  to  leave.     Friedrich  sees  this,  and  looks  darkly 

at  the  Elder.    Brunhilde  expresses  aggravation  and  looks  at 

Friedrich,  who  signals  her  to  get  rid  of  the  man  as  soon  as 

possible.     She  nods  acknowledgment  and  Friedrich  goes   out. 

The  Elder  and  Brunhilde  are  now  alone.] 

Elder:  Ah,  my  dear,  may  I  have  a  word  with  you? 

Brunhilde:  But     .     .     .I'm  very  busy. 

Elder:  That  was  a  beautiful  sermon  we  heard  this  morning, 
wasn't  it?  It  almost  brought  tears  to  my  eyes.  Wonderful  man, 
the  Patriarch.  Pity  he's  too  old  to  have  children.  We  need 
more  than  one  Superman. 

Brunhilde:  Well,  he  certainly  has  reason  to  be  proud  of 
Friedrich. 

Elder:  Yes,  and  Friedrich's  mother  would  be  proud  of  him, 
too. 

Brunhilde:   Who  was  she? 

Elder:  Oh,  didn't  you  know.  No,  of  course.  That  was  before 
your  time.   She  was  stoned  to  death.   Had  to  do  it — she  sinned. 

Brunhilde:   Sinned? 

Elder:  Yes.  We  caught  her  one  day  taking  food  out  to  one 
of  the  unfit.  We  had  left  him  to  die,  and  she  felt  sorry  for  him. 
It  was  a  terrible  scandal.  Perhaps  I  shouldn't  have  mentioned 
it  to  you.  Such  things  are  not  for  the  ears  of  young  women. 

Brunhilde:  And  you  stoned  her?    Ugh,  how  horrible! 

Elder:  Horrible?  What  do  you  mean?  Remember  the  words 
of  the  Master:   Be  Hard! 

Brunhilde:  Yes,  I  know,  But  it  hurts  me  to  see  people 
suffer.  I  know  it's  wrong  to  feel  pity  for  them,  and  all  that, 
but  my  heart  just  goes  out  to  them.  I  have  to  fight  with  myself 
to  keep  from  sinning  sometimes.    That  poor  tramp — 

Elder:  He  was  unfit,  and  he  had  to  starve.  Friedrich's 
mother  sinned,  and  had  to  be  killed.  We  can  only  hope  that 
he  has  inherited  none  of  her  faults. 

Brunhilde:   Friedrich  is  a  Superman! 

Elder:    Yes,  but  you  never  can  tell.    Bad  stock,  you  know. 

Brunhilde:    I  suppose  all  of  us  are  tainted  somewhere. 

Elder:    Yes,  none  of  us  is  perfect.    Your  poor  mother. 
.     .     I  suppose  you  don't  remember  her. 

Brunhilde:  No,  I  never  knew  her. 

Elder:  Well — that's  just  as  well. 

Brunhilde:  What?   Tell  me!   My  mother? 

Elder:  Ah,  I  can't  bring  myself  to  tell  you — it  was  too 
terrible. 

Brunhilde:  Oh,  I  must  know!  What  was  it?  What  did  she 
do? 

Elder:  Shall  I  tell  you,  or  shall  I  leave  you  in  happy  ignor- 
ance? 

Bbunhilde  [Greatly  excited]:    Oh,  don't  keep  me  in  suspense. 
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Elder:  Well  .  .  .  she  left  the  community  one  day 
.  .  .  with  a  man.  .  .  .  Then  .  .  .  several  years 
later    .     .     .     she  came  back.     .     .     .    Ah,  I  can't  tell  you! 

Brunhilde  [Sobbing]:   TeU  me  all! 

Elder:  How  well  I  remember  the  night  she  returned.  It 
was  snowing — a  cold  winter  night.  We  were  all  gathered  about 
the  fire,  when  we  heard  a  tapping  on  the  window  pane.  We 
looked  out.     .     .     .     There  was — 

Brunhilde:  My  mother! 

Elder:  Yes.  She  had  you  in  her  arms,  wrapped  in  a  shawl. 
She  told  us  her  miserable  story.  She  had  been — she  had  been — 
Oh! 

Brunhilde:  I  can  bear  anything  now. 

Elder:   She  was  married.' 

Brunhilde  [Recoils]:   Oh! 

Elder:  Yes.  We  were  all  shocked  at  her  conduct,  of  course. 
But  she  was  very  beautiful,  and  we  let  her  in.  But  she  never 
got  over  her  shame.  [Brunhilde  weeps  so/(Zj/.]  At  first  we  looked 
down  on  you  because  you  were  legitimate.  But  you  became 
a  beautiful  girl,  and  we  perceived  you  would  make  an  excellent 
mother.     .     .     .    And  that's  what  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about. 

Brun'hildb  [Stopping  in  surprise]:   Talk  to  me? 

Elder:  I  am  a  broad-minded  man.  I  am  above  conventions. 
I  do  not  scorn  you  because  you  were  tainted  at  birth  with  your 
mother's  sin.  Let  bygones  be  bygones.  You  will  be  the  mother 
of  my  Superman! 

Brunhilde  [Frightened,  recoiling]:  Oh,  Oh!  What  do  you 
mean? 

Elder  [Holding  out  his  arms  and  trying  to  embrace  her]:  No 
one  else  in  the  community  would  make  this  offer! 

Brunhilde:  My  dear  sir,  in  the  past  week  nineteen  men 
have  advised  me  that  I  was  to  be  the  mother  of  their  Supermen. 
The  novelty  of  the  thing  is  beginning  to  wear  off.  You  are 
number  twenty. 

Elder:  But  I — 

Brunhilde:  A  woman  has  the  right  to  choose  the  father  of 
her  Superman! 

Elder:   The  right?  But  Nietzsche  says — 

Brunhilde:     Oh,  damn  Nietzsche! 

Elder:  Ahhhhh!  Blasphemy!  I'U  report  you.  I'll — 

Brunhilde  [Frightened]:    Oh,  please!    I  didn't  mean  it! 

Elder  [Laughing  villainously]:  Ha!  So  you're  frightened, 
eh?  Well,  I've  got  you  in  my  power  now,  my  darling.  Unless 
you  do  as  I  want — how  would  you  like  to  be  stoned,  eh?  What 
about  it?  Will  you  be  mine,  or  shall  I  turn  you  over  to  the 
council  for  judgment? 

Brunhilde:  I  have  done  nothing — I — I — oh,  let  me  think. 
I  agree  to  anything! 

Elder:  Ah,  quite  so.   I  understand. 
[He  raises  both  hands  as  in  blessing,  and  walks  off  backward, 

smiling  in  a  ghoulish  fashion.     As  soon  as  he  is  out  of  sight 

Friedrich  enters  from  the  opposite  side  as  though  at  a  signal. 

He  rushes  to  Brunhilde  and  kisses  her  passionately,  a  pro- 
cedure (,reatly  to  her  liking.] 

Friedrich:  My  darling! 

Brunhilde:   My  own! 

Friedrich:  I  thought  he  would  never  go.  Did  he  bother  you? 

Brunhilde:  Oh  the  brute  asked  me — Oh,  Friedrich,  I  can 
never  be  worthy  of  you! 

Friedrich:   What  did  he  do? 

Brunhilde:   I  must  be  the  mother  of  his  Superman! 

Friedrich:  The  damned  nerve! 

Brunhilde:   I  hate  him.    He  is  horrible.    He  is  disgusting. 

Friedrich:  Don't  worry  about  him.  They  are  all  horrible, 
dearest. 

Brunhilde:  Ah,  but  he  has  a  power  over  me! 

Friedrich:   What  power? 

Brunhilde:  Unless  I  do  as  he  saya  I  will  be  stoned. 

Friedrich:  For  what? 


Brunhilde:  Well  ...  I  come  of  a  bad  stock.  My 
mother's  sin  has  set  me  apart  from  the  others.  .  .  .  Oh, 
can  I  trust  you?   I  am  unworthy.     .     .     . 

Friedrich:  You  are  the  purest,  most  beautiful  woman  in 
the  world ! 

Brunhilde:  Oh,  it  is  so  wonderful  to  hear  you  say  that! 
My  Superman! 

Friedrich:  Don't  call  me  that.  I'm  sick  of  the  word! 

Brunhilde:  What! 

Friedrich:  Yes,  sick  of  it  all.  Sick  of  the  whole  place.  Listen! 
Can  I  trust  youf 

Brunhilde  :  You  know  that,  dearest. 

Friedrich:  Then  I  will  tell  you.  Don't  breathe  it  to  a  souL 
They  would  kill  me. 

Brunhilde:   What  is  it? 

Friedrich  [Proudly]:  I  am  washed  in  the  Blood  of  the  Lamb! 

Brunhilde:  What? 

Friedrich:  I  am  no  longer  a  Nietzschean.  I  have  been 
converted ! 

Brunhilde:   I  don't  understand. 

Friedrich:   I  am  a  Seventh  Day  Adventist! 

Brunhilde:   It  sounds  horrible.    What  is  it? 

Friedrich:  Ah,  you  do  not  know!  Your  eyes  have  not  been 
ojjened.  Oh,  that  grace  might  be  given  me  to  lead  you  to  the 
Light!  Oh,  that  I  might  show  you  Salvation! 

Brunhilde:  What  is  this  strange  new  thing  of  which  you 
speak? 

Friedrich:    It  is  the  gospel  of  Love,  Pity,  and  Kindness! 

Brunhilde  [Shocked,  withdrawing  from  him]:  Oh,  you  are 
trying  to  lead  me  into  sin! 

Friedrich:  Not  sin  but  Salvation.  Your  eyes  are  not  opened, 
and  you  have  not  accepted  the  religion  of  brotherly  love. 

Brunhilde:  You  speak  of  forbidden  things. 

Friedrich:  Ah,  my  darling,  you  are  prejudiced.  Open  your 
heart  and  be  saved! 

Brunhilde:    Do  not  tempt  me  to  sin.    I  am  too  weak,  alas! 

Friedrich:  Let  me  tell  you  the  story  of  my  conversion. 

Brunhilde:  I'm  a  good  girl,  and  I  don't  want  to  hear  any 
of  this  immoral  talk. 

Friedrich:  My  poor,  strayed  Lamb!  I,  too,  was  once  like 
you.  But  when  you  have  seen  the  truth  you  will  forsake  this 
den  of  infamy! 

Brunhilde:  Forsake  it!   If  I  could! 

Friedrich:   Let  me  tell  you  how  I  was  saved. 

Brunhilde:    It  is  very  wicked,  but  you  may  tell  me  more. 

Friedrich:  Shall  I  tell  how  the  Great  Light  came  to  me? 
How  I  was  born  again  in  the  Spirit? 

Brunhilde:   I  will  keep  your  secret. 

Friedrich:  It  was  our  cook  who  first  showed  me  the  truth. 
You  know  him? 

Brunhilde:  That  strange,  thin  man.  Yes     .     .     . 

Friedrich  :  I  was  in  the  kitchen  one  day  and  saw  him  read- 
ing. The  book  was  one  I  had  never  heard  of.  It  was  called  the 
Bible.  I  was  interested.  He  began  talking.  It  developed  that 
he  had  been  sent  as  a  missionary  to  convert  our  colony.  In 
reality  he  was  not  a  cook  at  all,  but  the  Reverened  Zebulan  P. 
J^ash,  of  the  Seventh  Day  Adventists. 

Brunhilde:  My  indigestion ! 

Friedrich:  Yes,  he  didn't  know  much  about  cooking.^  But 
about  Salvation — ah!  He  told  me  of  his  religion,  the  religion 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  Man.  At  first  I  was  shocked  as  you  were, 
for  his  doctrines  seemed  sinful  to  me.  But  as  he  talked  it  was 
as  though  a  great  light  had  burst  upon  me.  The  commandments 
of  the  religion  are  simple.  You  must  love  your  neighbor,  give 
bread  to  the  hungry,  and  do  other  such  things. 

Brunhilde  [Shamefacedly]:  Why  .  .  .  why  .  .  . 
those  are  things  I  have  always  wanted  to  do.  It  is  so  diflSoult 
to  be  hard.   I  struggled  nobly  against  them. 

Friedrich:    Struggle  no  longer,  my  darling,  but  come  away 
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with  me.     Together  we  will  spread  the  doctrine  of  Brotherly 
Love. 
Brunhilde:   Oh,  no,  no!   It  is  wicked.   Do  not  tempt  me! 
Friedrich:     With  me  you  will  have  freedom.     Leave  this 
community.   Seek  your  Salvation! 
Brunhilde:  No,  I  must  be  strong! 
Friedrich:   Come  with  me  and  be  married! 
Brunhilde:    Oh,  I  didn't  think  you  were  that  sort.    It  was 
a  man  like  you  that  ruined  my  poor  mother's  life. 

Friedrich  :  Ah  my  love,  trust  me.  What  is  in  store  for  you 
if  you  remain? 

Brunhilde  [Suddenly  remembering  the  prospect,  and  wincing]: 
A  career  of  unbridled  motherhood! 
Friedrich:   Think  of  the  Elder. 

Brunhilde:  Oh,  I  will  go.  How  wicked  you  have  made  me! 
Friedrich  [Joyous]:  Not  wicked,  but  reedemed!  I  will  teaoh 
you  the  hymns.  Brother  Zebulan  and  I  used  to  sing  them  at 
night  while  the  community  was  asleep.  There  is  a  wonderful 
one  called  "Brighten  the  Corner  Where  You  Are."  [He  sings 
a  line  or  two.] 

Brunhilde:  How  beautiful !  [By  this  time  they  have  seated 
themselves  on  the  steps  of  the  throne.] 

Friedrich:  I  have  promised  Brother  Zebulan  that  I  will 
be  a  missionary,  and  convert  the  world  to  the  truths  of  Seventh 
Day  Adventism.  With  you  I  can  accomplish  wonderful  things. 
And  today  we  set  forth!  Will  you  meet  me  at  the  parsonage 
at  one?  And  there  we  will  be  married ! 

Brunhilde:  But  .  .  .  what  if  the  community  finds  out? 
Friedrich:  No  one  will  find  out.  I  shall  pretend  till  the 
last,  until  I  am  safely  away.  But  it  is  hard  to  keep  silent.  When 
you  once  get  Salvation  you  just  want  to  shout  and  i)rocliiim  it! 
[A,  burst  of  religious  esclasy  overcomes  hi7n.]  Glory  Hallelujah! 
My  soul  is  white  as  snow!  [He  stands  up  at  this,  and  delivers 
'it  in  a  voice  vilrarit  tvith  imotion.  His  right  arm  is  stretched  out, 
Lis  Irft  hand  is  on  his  heart.  Brunhilde  looks  at  him  with  intense 
admiration.    The  Patriarch  enl  rs.] 

Patriarch:  Ah,  Friedrich!   [Bo<A  Friedrich  ared  Brunhilde 
jump  quickly.      But   he   approaches   them   smilingly,   not   having 
heard  the  conversation.]  It  is  almost  time  for  the  final  ceremonies, 
when  we  bid  goodby  to  you.   The  others  will  be  in  soon.    Before 
they  come  I  want  to  say  a  few  parting  words  to  you. 
[Brunhilde  uithdraws  from  the  two  unobtrusively,  and  looks  out 
the  window  at  the  side.    As  they  talk,  she  displays  interest  in 
someone  without,  and  leans  out,  evidently  holding  a  conversa- 
tion.   Then  she  nods,  and  quickly  goes  out.    Friedrich  and  the 
Patriarch  lusily,  talking,  do  not  notice  this  pantomime.] 
Friedrich:   It  is  a  wonderful  career  that  I  have  ahead  of  me. 
Patriarch:     It  is  indeed.     I  en\'y  you  your  mission.     You 
will  have  a  hard  fight,  but  as  our  master  says:    I  counsel  not  to 
work  but  to  fight.    Be  brave,  and  always  live  up  to  the  lessons 
you  were  taught  as  a  boy.   It  will  be  hard  to  get  a  start.   When 
you  go  to  the  city  you  had  better  look  up  the  newspapers  first, 
and  let  them  interview  you  on  how  it  feels  to  be  a  Superman. 
Then  go  to  one  of  the  Christian  churches.     They  will  always 
let  you  speak  there  if  your  ideas  are  radical  enough.   Remember 
that  you  are  to  convert  the  world  to  the  teachings  of  our  Master. 
Get  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  back  of  you.    They  are  very  powerful,  and 
they'll  support  anything. 

Friedrich:  Thank  you  sir.  I  will  try  to  do  my  duty. 
[A  great  commotion  is  suddenly  heard  without.  Shouts,  shrieks 
and  imprecations  fill  the  air.  The  two  men  stop,  amazed,  and 
look  toward  the  hack.  Several  members  eider  from  various  doors, 
running  into  the  hall  to  see  whafis  the  matter.  All  look  inquiringly 
at  one  another.  The  noise  grows  in  volume.  Then  through  the 
rear  door  bursts  the  Sour-Faced  Woman,  who  rushes  up  ex- 
citedly to  the  Patriarch.  As  all  crowd  surround  her,  two  men 
enter  from  the  door,  trxjing  to  drag  between  them  the  Tramp, 
who  is  so  large  and  strong  that  they  can  barely  hold  him.  Im- 
mediately after  this  corns  two  more  TO?n,  who  drag  Brunhilde, 


sobbing  and  weeping.     They  are  followed  by  other  members  of 

the  community,   a  noisy  and  excited  group,   all  brandishing 

sticks   and   various  implements   of  attack,  obviously  snatched 

up  in  a  hurry.    All  of  them  rush  to  the  Patriarch,  all  talking 

fit  once.] 

Patriarch:    Silence!    [All  quiet  doivn.]    What's  the  trouble? 

The  Woman:  This  hussy  .  .  .  this  shameless  woman 
.     .     .     this     .     .     .     this     .     .     . 

Patriarch:   What  has  she  done? 

The  Woman:   She  was  taken  in  sin ! 
[Brunhilde  'sobs  wildly.      They  have  thrown  her  on  her  knees 

before  the  Patriarch.    Friedrich  looks  shocked  and  tries  hard 

to  contain  himself.] 

Patriarch:    In  sin? 

The  Woman:     Yes     .     .     .     with  this — this  unfit  weakling! 

Patriarch:  This  is  a  gjave  charge.  Are  j'ou  prepared  to 
prove  it? 

The  Woman:  We  caught  her  in  the  very  act! 

Several:   What  did  she  do? 

The  Woman  [Triumphantly]:   She  gave  him  a  loaf  of  bread! 

All:   Ahhhhhhhh! ! 

Tramp:  And  if  yer  asks  me,  it  was  a  measly  feed.  Wid  de 
looks  of  dis  here  swell  joint  I  was  e.xpectin'  chicken  and  cham- 
pagne. 

Patriarch  [To  the  sobbing  girl,  ivho  kneels  before  him,  in  some- 
what the  position  of  Henner's  Weeping  Magdalen]:    Is  this  true? 

Brunhilde:  Yes  ...  I  was  tempted  .  ...  and  I 
fell.  He  played  on  my  weakness.  He  said  he  hadn't  eaten  for 
four  days. 

Tramp:  So  I  hadn't,  boss,  and  if  yer  wants  to  know,  I'm 
ready  fer  a  square  meal  right  now.   How  about  it? 

Patriarch:    Had  you  not  been  taught  otherwise? 

Brunhilde:  I  was  tempted  bej'ond  my  strength. 

Tramp:  Say,  wot's  de  loidy  done  to  make  all  de  fuss? 

Patriarch:  She  was  encouraging  your  weakness.  You  are 
one  of  the  unfit  and  you  must  starve. 

Tramp:  If  yer  gives  me  a  square  meal  I  kin  Uck  anybody  in 
de  place!   Unfit,  hell!   Let  de  loidy  alone! 

All:   No!   No!    She  must  be  punished ! 

Brunhilde:    It  was  but  a  moment  of  weakness. 

All:   Let  her  be  stoned ! 

Patriarch:  Alas,  I  distrusted  you  from  the  first.  Your 
mother's  terrible  sin — you  know  she  was  married — has  made 
you  weak  and  unfit.  The  sins  of  the  parents,  the  sins  of  the 
parents ! 

Tramp:  I  know  how  yer  feels,  boss.  Marriage  is  hell.  I  was 
married  once  myself.   But  I  shook  her.   She  was  too  much  fer  me ! 

The  Wosian:  No  more  delay.  Let  us  have  judgment !  [T'he 
clamor  breaks  out  afresh.] 

Patriarch:   What  shall  be  done  to  her? 

All  the  Women:    Let  her  be  stoned! 

Brunhilde:   Oh,  spare  me,  spare  me! 

All:    Death  to  the  sinner!   Stone  her,  stone  her! 

Patriarch:   Let  justice  be  done ! 
[Several  rush  toward  Brunhilde,  who  is  dragged  to  her  feet,  vi  - 

sisting  and  weeping.      All  is  confusion.      Then,  with  mighiij 

heroics  and  much  bluster,  Friedrich  tears  his  way  to  Brun- 
hilde, nearly  knocking  down  several  perso7is  in  his  headlong 

rush.     He  pulls  her  from  her  captors,  throws  his  arm  around 

her,  points  the  other  one  to  heaven,  and  with  a  look  of  utmost 

spirituality  in  his  eyes,  shouts  out.] 

Friedrich:   Stop! 
[Immediately  there  falls  a  surprised  silence.     Then — ] 

Friedrich:  The  Great  Teacher  said:  "Let  him  who  is  without 
sin  among  you  cast  the  first  stone!" 
[The  effect  of  this  is  to  make  them  all  gasp  as  one  man.     Their 

Superjnan!   The  culmination  of  their  years  of  toil!  All  fall  back 

together  and  stare  at  Friedrich  as  though  unable  to  credit  the 

senses.     He  holds  the  picture  admirably.     Then,  in  the  silence 
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that  folloics,  a  clock  is  heard  to  boom  out,  in  deep  and  resonant 

tones,    the    hour    of   midday.     .     .     .     The    Great    Noontide.' 

The  sound  of  the  clock  rouses  the  Patriarch,  who  speaks  in 

a  solemn  voice.] 

Patriarch:   The  hour  has  struck! 

Several  [In  similar  tones]:    The  Great  Noontide!    [There  is 

a  short  pause.] 

All:   And  oh,  our  Superman! 

[As  the  meaning  of  the  thing  dawns  upon  them,  they  break  into  a 
wailing  and  lamentation.  This  soon  turns  to  an  angry  roar, 
and  in  a  moment  their  shouts  and  cries  fill  the  hall  with  blood- 
curdling and  terrible  echoes.  It  is  the  roar  of  men  and  women 
whose  whole  life  work  kas  been  taken  from  them  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye,  and  it  is  a  sound  that  might  well  strike  the  bravest 
heart  with  terror.  But  not  in  vain  was  Friedrich  reared  a 
Superman.  He  is  not  at  all  disturbed,  but  ,<itands  calm  and 
unmoved  in  the  center,  his  arms  now  around  Brunhilde,  who, 
nlihough  she  feels  a  certain  security,  is  greatly  frightened.] 
Patriarch  [At  last  finding  words,  and  shouting  as  so  to  be  heard 

above  the  voices  of  the  crowd,  which,  in  fact,  subsides  almost  as 

soon  as  he  speaks] :  What — what  does  this  mean? 

Friedrich:  It  means  that  I  have  seen  the  Light!   I  am  done 

wth  your  doctrines!   I  have  been  bom  anew! 
Patriarch:   But — but — ■ 
Friedrich:    I  go  forth  to  preach  the  doctrine  of  Brotherly 

I^  ve ! 

All  [Breaking  again  into  the  roar]:    Kill  them  both!    To  the 

death!   Apostates! 

Friedrich:     Stop!     Who  are  you  to  kill  me?     You  are  all 

hypocrites! 

All:   Hypocrites?   We?    Liar!   Scoundrel! 

Friedrich:    Bah,  you  are  whited  sepulchres.    Oh,  come  with 

me,  and  cast  aside  this  vanitj'.    Come  with  me,  and  find  Sal- 
vation ! 

Tramp  [Making  a  rush  for  the  door.    He  is  intercepted]:    Lord 

help  me,  let  me  out.  De  last  time  I  heard  dat  I  signed  the  pledge 

fer  a  month! 

Friedrich:    Come  with  me,  oh  my  friends!    Cast  aside  your 

pretenses!    Not  one  of  you  has  been  honest  in  his  belief.    Let 

your  own  c6nscience.s  convict  you.    You  are  all  sinners  in  your 

own  eyes! 

[As  he  points  to  them  they  show  evidences  of  guilt,  and  look  toward 
the  ground.  The  Patriarch  is  dumbfounded.  He  too  shows 
that  he  is  touched  by  Friedrich's  allegations.  Only  the  Tramp 
looks  unabashed.  As  Friedrich  continues  to  speak,  he  and 
Brunhilde  approach  the  door,  walking  backwards.] 
Friedrich:    Repent  and  leave  this  life  of  sin!    Oh,  sooner  or 

later  you  will  see  the  truth  and  be  saved! 

Tramp:  Don't  do  it,  friends.   I  was  saved  once  and  dey  made 

me  work.  They  promised  me  heaven  and  they  gave  me  hell! 
Friedrich  [About  to  leave  with  Brunhilde]:    Pray  that  light 

may  be  given  you,  my  friends.  Join  the  Army  of  Truth!  Fare- 
well !  I  will  pray  for  you !  Farewell ! 

[They  depart  quickly.  Their  departure  leaves  the  crowd  silent  for 
a  moment.  All  look  at  one  another  uncertain  and  lost.  The 
Klder  wanders  to  the  door  and  looks  after  the  pair,  stroking 
his  beard  softly.  The  Patriarch  stands  at  the  rear  of  the  hall, 
gazing  at  the  portrait  of  Nietzsche,  and  shaking  his  head  sadly 
Elder:       She    had    wonderful    ankles     .     .     .     wonderful. 

She  would  have  been  a  great  mother  for  my  Suiierman. 

Patriarch:    All  is  ended!    The  Superman  has  failed.     The 

last  Nietzschean  died  in  the  madhouse! 

Tramp  [Looking  around  somewhat  amused  by  the  whole  catas- 
trophe, and  feeling  himself  the  only  one  untouched  by  it.     It  is 

an  opportunity  for  him  to  talk]:  Ho  turned  yer  down  flat,  eh? 
Hard  luck.    Well,  dat's  wot  hai)pens  when  a  guy  gets  nuts  on 

*  dame.  Makes  him  religious.  Takes  all  de  pep  outen  him. 
[Musingly.]  It's  de  women  dat  makes  all  de  trouble  in  de  woild. 
[At  these  words  the  Patriarch  looks  around  quickly  at  the  Tramp.] 
If  dere  wasn't  no  women  dere  wouldn't  be  none  of  dis  here  re- 


ligion. .  .  .  Dere's  only  one  way  to  treat  a  woman,  dat's 
to  beat  her.  .  .  .  [A  cry  bursts  from  the  Patriarch.  He 
looks  at  the  wall-motto:  "Thou  goest  among  women?  Forget  not 
thy  whip!"  Then  he  turns  toward  the  Tramp,  and  speaks  as  though 
awed.] 

Patriarch:  The  words  of  the  Master!  An  oracle 

"Thou  goest  among  women,  forget  not  thy  whip!" 

[Several  turn  and  look  at  the  Tramp.   As  he  continues,  all  unmoved 

and  still  quite  unconscious,  they  approach,  until  the  whole  com- 
munity is  gathered  around  him,  hanging  on  his  words.] 

Tramp:  Dat's  wot  I  used  to  do  to  mj'  old  woman.  Gawd, 
how  she'd  howl !  But  dat  didn't  stop  me.  She  used  to  try  and 
appeal  to  my  better  nature.  De  last  time  she  done  dat  she  was 
laid  up  fer  two  weeks.  I  wouldn't  listen  to  none  of  her  bawlin'. 
How's  a  lad  to  get  on  if  he  lets  a  woman  boss  him?  "No  bosses 
fer  me,"  I  says,  and  I  lams  her  wid  de  chair.   One  time — 

Patriarch:    You — you  say  you  beat  her? 

Tramp:  Gawd  yes!  She  got  me  mad.  Tried  to  make  me  work. 
Whenever  I'd  get  in  a  fight  she'd  bawl  over  me.  "Old  ladi"," 
says  I  to  her,  "when  yer  sees  me  workin'  you  kin  know  ye're 
crazy.   Fightin's  in  my  line,  not  workin'." 

Patriarch   [More  overcome,   gazing  at   the   appropriate   wall 
motto]:   "I  advise  not  to  work,  but  to  fight!"    The  words  of  the 
Master ! 
[A  murmur  grows  in  the  crowd.    They  question  one  another:    What 

manner  of  man  is  this?] 

Tramp:  Fightin's  de  only  way  to  get  anything.  If  yer  feels 
sorry  fer  a  gruy  he'll  do  yer.  If  a  guy  can't  take  care  of  himself 
let  him  starve,  say  I ! 

Patriarch:  Who  taught  you  this  wisdom?  Where  did  you 
learn  these  truths  of  our  Master? 

Tramp:  Learn  'em?  Hell!  I  alius  knowed  em.  I  was  born 
dat  way.    I  guess! 

Patriarch:   The  Superman! 

All:  He  has  come!  He  has  come!  The  Superman! 
[They  gather  round  the  Tramp,  who  is  noiv  a  bit  astonished.    They 

sing  and  shout  with  joy.    The  scene  is  one  of  confused  extdtation. 

Finally  several  pick  up  the  Tramp  and  carry  him  to  the  throne, 

where  they  seat  him  in  glory.     The  Patriarch  stands  below, 

and  speaks  in  a  vibrant  intense  voice.] 

Patriarch:  You  are  one  bom  to  rule!  You  are  the  Super- 
man! You  are  the  only  true  disciple  of  the  Master!  Teach  us, 
teach  us,  oh  Superman ! 

All:   Teach  us!   Teach  us! 

Tramp  [A  little  befuddled,  but  taking  it  all  as  a  matter  of  course. 
He  sits  there,  posing  amusedly,  as  they  cry  out  to  him.]:  Sure  ting! 
And  say,  while  ye're  about  it,  kin  yer  slip  me  a  feed?  I  ain't 
et  fer  four  days! 


(See  next  page.) 
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Ho!  For  The  Floating  Opera 

Young  and  Old  on  the  Great  Inland  Waterways  Await  With  Keenest  Pleasure  the  Last 

of  the  Famous  Old  Show-Boats 

By  Felix  J.  Koch 


YOU  and  I,  who  may  live  in  the  cities, — even  such 
cities  as  New  Orleans,  Memphis,  Baton  Rouge 
and  others,  which  are  built  on  the  banks  of  the 
larger  American  rivers  and  so  to  which  the  vessel  may 
pay  a  visit  now  and  then — really  cannot  appreciate  what 
the  coming  of  the  show-boat  means  to  our  country 
cousins. 

We  have  our  theatres,  our  operas,  our  highest-grade 
motion-pictures;  we  may  attend  lectures  long  after  the 
close  of  the  so-called  Chautauqua  season;  we  may  attend 
dinners  to  notables  just  to  see  who  is  worth  while!  But 
back  in  the  country,  among  the  little  bayou-settlements, 
where  aside  from  the  movie-house,  showing  just  one 
long  reel  a  week,  dates  are  counted  by  the  coming  and 
the  going  of  the  floating  opera,  and  even  the  poorest 
and  most  lowly  of  the  villagers  manage  somehow  to 
find  funds  to  obtain  tickets. 

Strangely  enough,  there  is  but  one  large  floating 
theatre — beg  pardon,  it  is  always  called  a  "floating 
opera"  withal  it  may  play  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  or  such 
melodrama  as  The  Girl  and  the  Tramp — left  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  its  tributary  waterways.  It  has  a  long, 
long  route;  it  takes  it  days  and  months  to  return;  but 
in  due  proportion  as  its  calls  are  few  now,  do  the  people 
for  miles  and  miles  about  attend. 

/^  ETTING  these  people  to  come  to  floating  opera; 
^-^  pleasing  them  so  that  they  become  peripatetic  ad- 
vertisements for  it  until  its  return,  has  become  a  matter 
of  careful  planning. 

To  begin  with,  several  weeks  before  the  ship  is  to 
anchor  at  a  given  port,  the  country  roads  for  miles 
about  have  been  placarded  with  posters.  Farmers  at 
cross-roads  will  actually  have  a  board-wall  put  up  just 
for  such  things  as  this,  and  here  the  advance  man  gums 
his  sheet,  in  consideration  of  a  pair  of  passes.     Some- 


times, again,  a  dicker  is  made  to  gum  the  placards  to 
barns;  sometimes  the  bill-posters  erect  a  signboard  of 
their  own  at  especially  favorable  points,  repaying  the 
land-owner  with  the  lumber. 

It  isn't  very  many  days  before  half  that  country-side 
is  telling  all  the  other  half  just  when  and  where  the 
show-boat  is  coming.  Invitations  are  sent,  acceptances 
made,  the  local  world  rests  from  its  care  and  awaits  the 
show-boat. 

All  who  can  arc  on  the  beach  to  watch  it  come  to 
moorings.  Even  through  the  river  haze  one  can  make 
out  from  afar  the  words  upon  its  sides  that  tell  its  pur- 
pose, and  it  is  hardly  docked  before  all  who  can  seek 
opportunity  of  doing  this  service  or  that,  just  for  a 
chance  to  get  aboard  it!  Things  are  strangely  different 
there  from  what  they  are  on  most  river  steamers! 

X^T^HILE  really  a  good-sized  craft,  the  showboat  has 
'  '  no  machinerj'  aboard  to  propel  it.  It  is  towed 
by  another  ship,  much  like  any  other  towboat.  The 
showboat  seems  at  first  sight  just  a  double  decked 
houseboat,  immaculately  white  except  for  the  letterings. 

One  comes  aboard  by  way  of  an  exceptionally  broad 
gang-plank  and  finds  the  ticket-office  at  hand.  Scats 
are  50  cents  on  the  main  deck;  25  cents  on  the  upper 
deck;  15  cents  far  at  the  rear.  Boxes  as  a  rule  are  re- 
served for  the  press  or  local  dignitaries  whose  coming 
will  cause  many  others  to  come. 

Except  for  the  walls  of  the  playhouse,  appearances 
are  much  as  at  any  other  theater.  There  are  rows  on 
rows  of  seats,  much  as  in  any  movie-house.  The  cur- 
tain is  of  asbestos  and  adorned  with  a  Venetian  water- 
scene.  Great  ardights  in  the  center  of  the  ceiling  and 
incandescent  lights  along  the  walls  replace  candles  and 
oil-lamps  of  other  days. 

Shown  yojir  seat,  you  receive  a  program;  an  entire 
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book  this,  with  a  story  running  from  page  to  page,  and 
advertisements  on  either  side  it,  to  cause  you  to  take 
it  home  to  read  and  re-read  and  so  preserve  the  adver- 
tisements for  future  orders. 

By  and  by  then,  the  orchestra  begins  to  play;  mean- 
while you  scan  the  audience.  Who  brought  whom  and 
what  she  wore,  for  months  will  be  vital  topics. 

After  two  or  three  selections — thrill  of  thrills! — the 
house  darkens,  the  music  changes  to  other  motifs,  the 
curtain  rises.  What  a  play  it  is!  Nowhere  else,  in 
these  days,  will  you  find  Eliza  crossing  the  ice  as  on 
this  stage!  Nowhere  else  is  there  such  pathos  to  the 
death  of  Little  Eva.  Plays  are  arranged  to  three  acts 
as  a  rule  here,  and  aside  from  an  over-emphasis  of  the 
appeal  to  the  emotions,  they  are  much  like  presentations 
elsewhere. 

By  and  by,  long  before  you'd  have  suspected,  ever  so 
much  sooner  than  you  would  have  wished,  the  play  is 
over  and  the  actors  are  retiring  to  the  little  dressing- 
rooms  on  each  side  the  stage. 

THE  curtain  falls;  the  big  auditorium  is  a  blaze  of 
radiance;  people  file  out,  the  younger  lads  pell-mell. 
Everyone  wants  a  choice  place  on  the  banks  in  the 
moonUght,  to  watch  the  show-boat  travel  away.     The 


last  patron  gone,  the  boat  is  darkened.  Shadowy  forms, 
in  civilian  attire  now,  scamper  through  the  gravel  or  the 
sedges  of  the  bank  to  the  tow-boat;  aboard  which  the 
actors,  the  ticket-sellers,  and  the  crew,  live.  Then  the 
whistle  sounds  warning  that  the  boat  will  soon  be 
moving.  Gangplanks  are  drawn  in,  an  anchor  grates 
in  the  lifting  and  the  calliope  on  the  foredeck  breaks 
forth  with  Goodnight  Ladies  and  so  drowns  the  noises  of 
ship-machinery  getting  under  way. 

A  creak,  a  groan,  an  exclamation  of:  "Dere  she  goes 
now!"  from  a  pickaninny  on  a  log  near  and  the  calliope 
changes  tune. 

"In  Dixie  Land  I'll  Take  My  Stand, 
A  way! — A  way!" 

the  pipes  seemed  almost  to  be  saying. 

The  crowds  on  the  shore  join  in  softly,  a  neighbor's 
hound  bays  and  the  wind  soughs  accompaniment  in  the 
cypresses  along  the  levee.  Meanwhile  the  boat  glides 
off,  down  the  river.  The  moon  goes  behind  a  cloud. 
When  it  emerges,  the  boat  is  hidden  round  the  bend. 

"Away  Down  South  in  Dixie." 

Lingering  high  notes  float  back.  A  whole  year  again 
until  the  return  of  the  floating  opera!  jj^j 


Socializing  the  German  Theatre 


By  Huntly  Carter 


A  MONTH  or  two  ago  I  returned  from  a  long  tour 
through  Central  Europe  during  which  I  visited 
several  countries  and  innumerable  cities,  towns, 
and  villages.  I  went  chiefly  to  see'^or  myself  the  new 
and  living  things  which  are  springing  forth  now  that 
the  war  and  the  revolution,  I  trust,  are  ended.  What 
I  saw  deeply  interested  me  and  I  think  it  will  interest 
Americans  also.  Everywhere  I  went  in  that  vast  stricken 
region  known  before  the  war  as  Germany  and  Austra- 
Hungary,  that  is,  the  Germanised  region  of  Europe,  I 
was  greatly  impressed  by  the  immense  vitality  of  the 
theatre  and  all  that  relates  to  it.  By  the  theatre  I  mean 
those  many  and  varied  institutions  that  are  set  apart 
n  Germany  for  serious   dramatic  entertainment  and 


are  subsidized  for  the  purpose  by  the  State,  the  Munici- 
pality, or  the  People  themselves,  or  public  spirited 
citizens.  Looking  at  this  theatre  in  all  its  past  and  present 
circumstances  and  remembering  that  it  is  contained  by 
a  country  that  has  endured  during  the  last  three  years, 
at  least,  terrible  experiences  such  as  a  very  great 
number  of  persons  in  England  and  America  find  it  hard 
to  realize,  one  can  only  say  it  has  done  wonders. 
Throughout  a  period  of  unexampled  horrors  when  it 
might  reasonably  have  lost  its  head,  so  to  speak,  and 
sacrificed  its  fine  organization  and  fine  ideals  to  bar- 
ren war-time  sentiments,  as  the  theatre  did  in  Eng- 
land, it  maintained  its  influence  for  good,  and  its  in- 
tellectual, moral  and  spiritual  effect  upon  the  public, 
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on  which  SO  much  of  the  lasting  influence  of  the  true  theatre 
depends,  was  never  allowed  to  take  second  place,  but 
always  occupied  first.  To  me  this  appeared  a  most  remark- 
able phenomenon  and  one  I  was  not  prepared  to  meet. 
I  had  in  fact  grown  so  accustomed  to  the  habit  of  the 
theatres  of  England  and  France  of  doing  precisely  the 
opposite  in  making  the  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual 
effect  upon  the  public  take  no  place  at  all,  that  I  had 
come  to  believe  it  the  proper  thing  for  the  theatre  to 
suffer  a  kind  of  intellectual  and  moral  death  during 
the  shattering  crises  of  a  great  war.  And  as  I  moved 
about  the  danger  zone  from  the  moment  the  war 
began  till  the  moment  it  ended,  watching  as  best  I 
could  the  barren  uniformity  of  English  and  French 
theatrical  entertainment — always  excepting  the  Paris 
subventioned  playhouses,  which,  by-the-way,  main- 
tained their  pre-war  repertory  level — and  experienced 
its  growing  ugliness,  stench  and  stagnation,  I  was 
gradually'  overcome  by  the  unsavoury  and  obnoxious 
atmosphere  till  at  last,  I  fancy,  I  became  doped  and  in- 
capacitated for  judgment.  For  actually  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  all  essential  elements  of  advance — en- 
lightenment, elevation,  and  experiment, — are  neces- 
sarily absent  from  the  theatre  in  wartime.  Thus  it 
seemed  to  me  that  the  shop-windowization  and  standard- 
ization of  the  English  and  French  theatres  at  wartime 
was  no  more  to  be  wondered  at  than  the  Prussianiza- 
tion  of  Germany  before  the  war.  Both  were  the  in- 
evitable outcome  of  a  system  that  had  become  the  para- 
mount force.    Both  were  the  outcome  of  the  financial  age. 

T  ENTERED  Germany  by  Cologne  and  had  not  been 
-'-  there  many  weeks  before  the  influence  of  the  war- 
time theatrical  paralysis  in  England  and  France  began 
to  wear  off.  I  was  brought  to  my  senses,  as  it  were,  by  a 
sight  of  the  weekh^  program  of  the  state-aided  play- 
houses. There  are  five  playhouses  in  Cologne,  but  as  three 
of  these,  the  Deutsches,  the  Scala,  and  the  Palace,  were 
being  used  by  the  army  of  occupation  for  army  enter- 
tainments, onl}^  two  were  left  to  cany  on  the  tradition  of 
the  German  endowed  theatre.  They  served  to  intro- 
duce me  to  the  story  of  how  the  theatrical  organization 
of  Germany  kept  the  theatre  in  wartime  and  after,  in 
the  highest  state  of  vital  activity,  and  how  the  organiza- 
tion under  the  impulse  of  the  revolution  developed 
humanistic  tendencies  which  have  added  a  very  power- 
ful impulse  to  the  pre-war  movement  toward  the  so- 
cialization of  the  theatre. 

I  use  this  term,  adopted  by  certain  German  re- 
formers according  to  "die  idefe  einer  sozialisierung  der 
theater"  in  a  particular  sense,  that  is,  in  the  sense  of 
the  restoration  of  the  theatre  to  its  proper  owners,  the 
People,  and  ijot  in  that  of  a  political  movement.  Again 
by  the  People  I  mean  everybody,  belonging  to  a  certain 
country,  and  not  this  or  that  class.  Of  recent  years 
the  term  has  become  narrowed  down  to  mean  the 
working  class.  This  is  only  one  instance  out  of  many 
of  a  misuse  of  terms  that  makes  it  necessarv  to  define 


one's  meaning  as  one  proceeds.  I  think,  however,  that 
the  Germans  use  the  term.  People,  as  applied  to  People's 
Theatre  in  a  fairly  broad  sense. 

The  program  that  I  saw  was  that  of  the  Vereinigte 
Siadttheater  zu  Coin  (United  theatres  of  Cologne)  that 
is,  the  Schauspielhaus  and  the  Opera  House,  and  were 
as  follows:  Opera  House:  1.  Beethoven  Concert  with 
special  performance  of  D.  Major  Symphony.  2.  Pal- 
estrina,  by  Hans  Pfitznei-.  3.  Madame  Butterfly,  by 
Puccini.  4.  Hoffmann's  Erzahlungen,  by  Offenbach. 
5.  First  night  of  the  Nibelungen  Ring,  Wagner.  6.  The 
Troubador,  by  Verdi.  7.  Second  night  of  The  Ring. 
The  Schauspielhaus:  1.  Catherine  the  Great,  by  Bernard 
Shaw,  and  a  ballet  with  special  dances  arranged  on 
themes  from  music  by  Liszt,  Sarasate,  Schwarwenka, 
Brahms,  Dvorak,  and  Volpalli.  2.  Wallenstem's  Death, 
by  Schiller.  3.  A  comedy  by  Muller-Schlosser.  4.  Tor- 
quato  Tasso,  by  Goethe.  5.  Catherine  the  Great,  by  Ber- 
nard Shaw;  and  a  ballet.  6.  Ghosts,  by  Ib.sen.  7.  The 
Young  King,  by  Konen.  This  is  a  typical  week's  list: 
music  by  Beethoven,  Offenbach,  Wagner,  and  jdays  by 
Schiller,  Goethe,  Ibsen,  and  Bernard  Shaw.  If  we  get 
one  opera  or  play  of  this  quality  once  in  six  months  we 
consider  ourselves  doubly  blessed. 

At  first  I  imagined  that  this  was  a  new  state  of  things 
due  to  the  prosperous  condition  in  which  Cologne  now 
finds  itself  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  army  of  oc- 
cupation and  the  big  stream  of  wealthy  visitors.  But 
later  when  the  director  of  the  State  Theatre  gave  me 
lists  of  productions  from  1914  to  1920  I  .saw  that  it  was 
merely  a  state  of  things  that  liad  continued  uninter- 
ruptedly throughout  the  war.  Thus  in  the  first  year 
of  the  war  there  were  262  performances  of  high  class 
opera  and  297  performances  of  the  best  plays  including 
a  cycle  of  classical  works,  musical  festivals  and  per- 
formances given  at  Bonn.  Among  the  plaj-s  frequently 
performed  were  those  by  Ibsen,  Schnitzler,  Goethe, 
Schiller,  Gillparzer,  Hauptmaim,  Hebbel,  Stringberg, 
Shakespeare,  Fulda,  Lessing,  Otto  Ernst,  and  Suder- 
man,  and  among  the  composers  were  Strauss,  Beethoven,. 
Humperdinck,  Mozart,  Offenbach,  Wagner,  and  certain 
popular  French  composers,  Bizet,  Gounod,  Ambroise 
Thomas  and  so  on.  The  latter  names  prove  conclusively 
that  the  Germans  had  no  policy  of  hate  so  far  as  drama 
and  art  were  concerned.  In  1916-17  there  were  218 
operatic  performances  and  262  dramatic  ones.  Also  a 
classical  cycle,  a  musical  festival  and  performances  at 
outlying  districts.  In  1917-18  and  1918-19  it  was  prac- 
tically the  same :  over  500  performances  of  pieces  of  the 
highest  quality. 

nPHUS,  as  the  lists  proved — and  they  might  stand  for 
-*-  any  endowed  theatre  in  Germanj- — these  two  State 
Theatres  remained  unchanged  so  far  as  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  performances  were  concerned.  But  I 
found  they  had  been  touched  more  or  less  deeply  by  th& 
new  economic  tendencies  that  had  dealt  with  the  the- 
atrical system  wholesale.  These  tendencies  were  the 
outcome  of  the  pitiful  economic  situation  produced  by  the 
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war  and  the  revolution.  One  of  them  appeared  in  a 
trade  union  movement  in  the  theatre  designed  to  afford 
all  concerned  with  the  work  of  the  theatre,  economic 
security  and  such  means  of  progress  and  improvement 
as  could  be  supplied  during  a  period  when  Germany 
was  practically  starving  and  paralyzed. 

There  is  no  space  to  describe  in  full  the  Deutsche- 
Buhne  Genossenschaft  movement,  as  it  is  called,  but  the 
few  following  facts  culled  from  my  article  in  the  Lon- 
don "Actor"  may  be  mentioned  here.  "The  German 
Actors'  Union  is  a  very  living  thing  indeed.  It  has 
spread  itself  all  over  Germanized  Europe  and  practically 
everyone  in  the  German  theatre  belongs  to  it,  that  is, 
players  and  staffs.  Every  little  village  has  its  group. 
The  union  has  a  big  headquarters  at  Berlin  and  an 
important  organ,  Der  Neue  Weg  (The  New  Way), 
which  is  to  be  found  on  sale  at  stage-door  entrances,  in 
the  dressing  rooms  and  at  the  private  residences  of  direc- 
tors and  players  alike.  It  secures  to  the  pla}'ers  a  min- 
imum wage  of  500  marks  a  month  and  100  per  cent  for 
dear  living.  This  allowance  with  certain  perquisites 
brings  the  minimum  up  to  1,000  marks  a  month,  which 
is,  however,  hardly  a  millionaire's  salary  in  a  country 
where  German  sausage  costs  4  dollars  a  pound." 

As  one  of  the  leading  players  at  the  Cologne  Schauspiel- 
haus  explained  to  me,  this  important  movement  has 
taken  possession  of  the  common  sense  of  German  players 
and  he  proceeded  to  draw. a  picture  of  a  happier,  safer 
life  when  all  in  the  theatre  combine  like  this  to  under- 
take the  great  and  common  service  of  mutual  protection 
and  labor.  After  which  he  drew  my  attention  to  an- 
other protective  movement  called  forth  by  the  said  inde- 
scribable economic  situation.  In  order  still  further  to . 
meet  the  high  cost  of  living  a  commonwealth  or  economic 
committee  (Wirtschaftsausschus)  has  been  formed  in 
each  theatre.  The  business  of  the  committee  is  to  buy 
food  and  other  essentials  in  bulk  at  bargain  prices  and 
then  distribute  them  among  all  engaged  in  the  theatre. 
Besides  this  there  is  a  committee  called  the  Angestellten- 
Aus,schust  der  Schauspielhauses  and  Opernhauscs,  or 
committee  for  distribution  of  free  tickets.  A  number  of 
free  tickets  are  given  away  each  week  and  are  presented 
to  the  members  in  turn.  Thus  we  find  players  and  staffs 
combined  in  the  theatre  to  traffic  and  bargain  in  es- 
sentials in  order  to  break  down  and  destroy  the  war- 
profiteer  (Krieg-schreiber)  who  seeks  to  prey  upon  them." 

A  S  I  passed  from  city  to  city,  I  found  this  note  of 
-^^  economic  and  social  unity  striking  deeper  and 
deeper.  After  a  visit  to  Essen  and  the  revolutionary 
districts  where  I  found  the  same  high  level  of  theatrical 
achievement,  I  reached  Dusseldorf  and  made  my  way 
to  the  famous  Dumont  and  Lindemann  Schauspielhaus. 
The  work  of  this  theatre  is  pretty  well  known  by  now. 
It  is  that  of  a  complete  organization  which  includes  a 
repertory  theatre,  a  school  of  acting  and  physical  cul- 
ture, a  center  for  lectures  and  discussion,  and  the  pub- 
lishing office  of  the  well  written  publication,  "Masken." 
This  wide  scope  of  work  was  undiminished.    But  owing 


to  the  youth  and  enterprise  of  this  institution  the  social 
side  of  it  has  recently  undergone  a  change  in  harmony 
with  the  said  economic  tendencies.  It  consists  in  the 
formation  of  a  guild  or  trade  union  within  the  theatre 
to  which  all  belong — directors,  players,  producers,  art 
directors,  technical  and  business  staffs.  Everything 
is  now  directed  and  controlled  through  a  seven-headed 
board  of  directors  presided  over  by  Herr  Gustave 
Lindemann.  On  the  whole  it  is  a  most  interesting  ex- 
periment from  which  excellent  results  may  be  expected. 

.  At  Dresden  I  came  across  another  touch  of  the  new 
social  organization.  There  I  discovered  that  the  polit- 
ical events  of  1918  had  greatly  influenced  the  condi- 
tions of  the  existing  Court  Theatre  which  had  become 
democratized  by  changing  its  name  from  Der  Konig- 
lich  Sachsischcn  Hoftheater  to  Der  Sachsischen  Landes- 
theater  and  by  other  changes  including  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  royal  orchestra.  Of  course  when  the  King 
of  Saxony  left  he  took  his  subsidy  and  power  over  the 
theatre  with  him.  It  was  the  same  with  the  royal  or 
"Fursten"  theatres  all  over  Germany  and  Austria. 

At  the  National  Theatre,  Munich,  the  General  In- 
tendant.  Baron  Franckenstein,  was  succeeded  at  the 
time  of  the  revolution  by  Herr  Schwanncke  who  in  turn 
was  replaced  by  Dr.  Karl  Zeiss  who  entered  on  his 
duties  in  August.  The  Baron  was  appointed  by  the 
King  of  Saxony,  but  the  new  intendants  are  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  board  of  education. 

At  Vienna  the  little  royal  Schloss-theater  adjoining 
the  wilderness  of  a  palace,  and  once  the  private  court 
theatre  of  the  emperor,  has  changed  into  a  people's 
theatre.  It  was  instructive  to  see  in  the  gorgeous 
eighteenth  century  auditorium,  with  its  richly  painted 
ceiling,  gold  and  crimson  decorations,  its  great  royal 
box,  and  small  proscenium  opening  surmounted  by  an 
immense  royal  arms,  sedately  and  very  cheaply  clothed 
spectators  in  place  of  the  glittering  royalties,  dukes, 
duchesses,  ministers,  court  celebrities,  servants  and  the 
rest  for  whom  this  interior  was  specially  designed. 

Perhaps  Berlin  has  identified  itself  most  with  the 
socializing  movement,  for  it  was  one  of  the  biggest 
"battlefields"  of  the  revolution.  Moreover  Berlin  has 
been  for  some  time  the  center  of  a  very  determined  move- 
ment aiming  to  democratize  the  theatre.  This  movement 
began  in  1890.  It  was  an  offshot  of  the  Free  Theatre 
movement  which  made  itself  felt  in  all  European  coun- 
tries, and  it  was  designed  by  its  founder.  Dr.  Bruno 
Wille,  to  restore  the  theatre  to  its  rightful  owners,  the 
people,  by  organizing  the  working  classes  to  unite  and 
assume  the  direction  and  control  of  theatrical  poHcy. 

The  Freie  Volksbuhne  movement  thus  established  has 
gone  on  growing  ever  since  with  the  result  that  to-day 
not  only  has  it  one  of  the  finest  theatres  in  Berlin,  indeed 
in  Germany,  but  it  is  in  the  position  to  secure  the  use 
of  other  fine  theatres.  Moreover  it  is  influencing  the 
growth  of  people's  theatre  societies  all  over  Germany. 

In  the  Theater  am  Bulowplatz,  Berlin  possesses  the 
finest  working  model  of  a  People's  Theatre  (Volksbuhne) 
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in  the  world.  It  is  the  masterpiece  of  Oskar  Kaufmann, ' 
the  well-known  German  theatre  architect.  It  is  a  large 
scale  theatre  occupying  an  island  site  and  was  com- 
pleted just  before  the  war.  It  is  practically  owned  and 
run  by  its  70,000  members  who  are  mainly  of  the  working 
class.  It  is  affiliated  with  other  theatres  and  is  there- 
fore in  a  position  to  supply  a  very  large  number  of  seats 
at  popular  prices.  Shareholders  pay  a  very  modest 
subscription.  Before  the  war  it  was  15  marks  a  year  for 
membership  and  seats.  Other  advantages  are  a  reper- 
tory of  the  very  best  plays  and  the  services  of  the  very 
best  players  and  the  general  advantages  of  cooperative 
ownership. 

Max  Reinhardt's  Great  Arena  Theatre  (Das  Grosse 
Schauspielhaus),  is  also  of  a  popular  character.  It  has 
always  been  Reinhardt's  aim  to  cater  for  the  greater 
number,  hence  his  dream  now  realized  of  a  theatre  of  the 
three  thousand.  This  child  of  the  war  and  revolution, 
as  it  has  been  called,  was  opened  in  1919  after  being  com- 
pleted in  the  face  of  innumerable  difficulties,  including 
the  necessity  of  transforming  an  old  building  that  was 
once  a  market  hall  and  then  a  circus,  into  an  up  to  date 
mammoth  theatre,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  building 
materials  and  labor,  owing  to  the  revolution  and  spor- 
adic strikes.  But  these  were  all  overcome  and  a  very 
wonderful  building  is  the  result.  The  designs  were  made 
by  Hans  Poelzig  who  has  very  successfully  overcome 


the  difficulty  of  incorporating  one  system  of  architecture 
with  another,  the  Bogensystem  as  he  calls  it.  The  arch 
motive  runs  all  through  and  binds  the  structure  into  an 
organic  whole.  Every  present-day  mechanical  im- 
provement has  been  added  to  the  interior.  Thus  the 
great  arena  stage  contains  a  number  of  movable  and 
sinking  platforms  adaptable  to  any  purpose,  and  the  vast 
dome  horizon  is  hung  with  coimtless  stalactites  which 
are  ingeniously  brought  into  the  special  lighting  system 
to  produce  the  effects  of  a  starry  firmament. 

In  the  social  side  of  the  theatre.  Max  Reinhardt 
realizes  his  aim  of  bringing  together  the  largestjpos- 
sible  number  of  spectators  and  presenting  themjwith 
great  plays  in  such  a  way  that  they  undergo  a  com- 
mon dramatic  experience.  That  is,  both  the  theatre 
and  performance  are  designed  to  touch  the  eternal 
emotions  which  spectators  have  in  common.  The  pro- 
ductions outlined  for  the  1920-21  season  include 
Goethe's  £'r;mon<  with  Beethoven's  music;  Schiller's  Die 
Rauber;  Shakespeare's  Ein  Sommernachtstraum  with 
music  by  Mendelsohn;  Calderon's  Das  Leben  ein 
Traum,  a  new  translation  by  Hugo  von  Hofmannstal; 
Romain  Rolland's  Danton;  and  Gerhard  Haupt- 
mann's  Florian  Geyer.  From  which  we  may  conclude 
that  the  new  German  theatres  are  based  on  the  policy 
of  the  older  ones.  They  stand  to  win  public  approval 
by  sheer  dint  of  merit. 
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A  Musical  Fantasy  given  by  the  Arts  League  of  Service,  England  (see  page  tie) 
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The  Return* 

By  Edward  J.  Morgan 

Characters: 

Ivan,  a  peasant 

Makya,  his  wife 

A  Doctor 

A  Dog,  which  does  not  appear  on  the  scene 

It  is  evening  in  a  peasant's  one-room  hutin  North  Russia.  A  little  in  front  of  the  center  is  arough  pine  table  with  three 
old  stools  around  it.  On  the  table,  an  oil  lamp  half  lights  the  room.  A  brisk  fire  in  the  grate  provides  heat  to  warm 
the  room  and  to  boil  a  pot  of  meat  suspended  over  the  blaze.  At  the  left  a  door  leads  to  great  stretches  of  woodland 
mantled  in  snow.  A  square  window  is  to  the  right  of  this,  and  to  the  left,  against  the  wall  is  a  rough  brown  cupboard 
with  wooden  doors.  In  the  center  at  the  back,  with  its  head  toward  the  door  and  its  foot  toward  the  fire  is  a  bed,  high 
and  billowy  after  the  peasant  liking,  with  a  queer  coverlet  of  red,  yellow  and  blue  design.  Ivan,  a  peasant,  tall,  lean, 
with  bushy  red  hair  and  ragged  beard,  in  a  bluish  grey  smock  night-shirt,  sits  on  a  pile  of  skins  and  ragged  quilts 
in  front  of  the  fire.  The  Doctor,  very  fat,  with  a  stiff  brown  beard,  is  sitting  on  one  of  the  low  stools  with  his  ear  to 
Ivan's  bare  chest.  Mabya,  Ivan's  wife,  slight  of  figure,  stands  near,  closely  watching  the  two.  Ivan  is  wriggling 
and  laughing. 


Ivan:    Ho,  ho,  ho;  ho,  ho. 

The  Doctor:    Be  still  a  minute,  will  you! 

Ivan:  Hoo,  ho,  ho,  how  can  I  with  you  tickling  me?  What  a 
beard  you've  got! 

The  Doctor:  My  beard  must  go  where  my  ear  goes,  so 
you'U  have  to  be  tickled  while  I  listen. 

Ivan  [Playfully  pushing  his  finger  into  the  Doctor's  ribs]: 
Well  I'll  tickle  you,  too. 

The  Doctor  [Shaking  him]:  Will  you  be  still!  I  came  to 
find  out  what  ails  you,  not  to  play  with  you. 

IvAtt  [Subdued]:    You  needn't  be  so  rough.    I  was  only  playing. 

The  Doctor  [Applying  his  ear  again]:    I  have  no  time  to  play. 

Marya:    This  is  no  time  to  play,  Ivan. 

Ivan:  Oh,  you're  just  like  him.  You  don't  know  how  to  play. 
When  I  want  to  play  you  think  I  want  to  hiu-t  you  so  you  scratch 
and  yowl  like  a  cat.  You're  a  cat  and  the  doctor's  an  old  tom- 
cat. He  nearly  tore  the  skin  off  me.  Some  day  we're  going  to  get 
rid  of  all  cats,  all  grouchy,  scratchy  cats.  [Laughing  and  vyrig- 
gling.]    Oh,  ho,  ho,  ho,  you're  tickling  again. 

The  Doctor:    Be  still,  fool. 
[Ivan  becomes' quiet.     Marya  watches  with  deep  interest.     The 

Doctor  listens  first  on  one  side  of  Ivan's  chest  and  then  on  the 

other.    He  rises  finally  with  a  snort  of  disgust]. 

Marya  [Arixiously]:    Well,  what  is  the  matter,  doctor? 

The  Doctor:  Why  did  you  call  me?  There's  nothing  the 
matter  with  this  lugger. 

Marya:    Nothing? 

The  Doctor:    I  know  my  business. 

Marya:    Pardon,  doctor,  only  I  thought  he  was  dying. 

The  Doctor:  He's  not  even  sick.  The  way  you  came  run- 
ning to  me,  all  gasping  and  frightened,  I  thought  he  was  breath- 
ing his  last. 

Ivan:    My  wife  has  no  sense. 

The  Doctor:    Next  time  don't  jump  at  conclusions. 

Marya:  But  how  could  I  know?  He  was  so  queer  I  was 
frightened,  doctor.  When  I  called  him  this  morning  to  go  to 
work,  he  said  he  was  sick — he  says  that  every  morning  in  the 
winter — he  said  he  was  sick,  ate  his  breakfast  and  went  back  to 
sleep  again.  Tonight  wh'en  I  came  home,  tired  from  my  scrub- 
bing, the  house  was  black  and  the  door  was  locked.  I  knocked 
and  knocked  and  the  dog  barked  and  barked  a  long  time  before 
he  woke  up.  And  when  he  opened  the  door,  his  eyes  were 
like  fire,  his  hair  stood  up  and  he  staggered  and  fell  about  like  a 
man  with  no  strength.  I  thought  he  must  be  dying — so  I  ran 
for  you. 

The  Doctor:    There's  nothing  the  matter  with  him. 

Marya:    There  must  be  something.  i 

*  Copyrighted.  For  permimion  to  produce  address  Tbk  Drama.  * 


The  Doctor  [Testily]:  I  told  you  there's  nothing  the  matter 
with  him. 

Marya:    I  know,  doctor,  but  he  fell  about  so. 

The  Doctor  [With  a  great  show  of  patience]:  Listen,  when  a 
man  drinks  too  much  wine,  he  becomes  drunk.  In  the  same  way, 
when  a  man  hes  abed  all  day  and  aU  night  without  air  ancl  ex- 
ercise in  between,  he  becomes  drunk,  drunk  with  sleep. 

Ivan:     I  wasn't  drunk. 

The  Doctor:  Nobody  said  you  were.  You're  weak  and 
stupid  from  too  much  sleep.    Otherwise  you're  well. 

Ivan:    Perfectly  well. 

Marya:  Then  see  that  you  stay  well.  See  that  you're  well 
when  I  call  you  in  the  morning  to  work  in  the  woodland.  See 
that  yoiu"  head  doesn't  pain  or  your  stomach  ache  or  something 
isn't  the  matter.  You're  afraid  to  get  up  of  a  cold  morning,  but 
I  have  to.  I  have  to  slave  and  scrub  for  cranky  mistresses,  to 
sweat  and  ache  to  feed  you  and  a  mangy  old  dog.  Do  you  think 
I'll  do  this  forever  with  you  home,  playing  sick? 

Ivan:    A  man  has  to  be  sick  some  time. 

Marya:    I'll  never  believe  you  again. 

Ivan:     You  needn't. 

Marya  [Contemptuously] :    He  plays  sick  to  keep  from  working. 

Ivan:    It's  a  lie.    When  I'm  sick,  I'm  sick. 

Marya:    You  weren't  sick  this  time. 

Ivan:  I  didn't  say  I  was,  did  I?  Who  said  I  was?  You  did. 
Who  ran  for  the  doctor?    You.    You  have  no  brains. 

Marya:    I'm  tired  of  slaving  while  you  sleep. 

Ivan:     You  needn't. 

Marya:    You'd  starve. 

Ivan:    So  would  you. 

The  Doctor:  You've  got  to  sleep  less,  Ivan,  and  get  out  into 
the  air. 

Ivan  [Wrapping  the  skins  about  him]:    Oh,  yes. 

The  Doctor:    And  get  into  bed  like  a  human. 

Ivan  [Stretching] :  Who  wants  to  sleep  in  a  bed?  It's  nicer  and 
warmer  here.    And  I  can  stretch  out.    That  bed's  too  short. 

The  Doctor:    The  floor's  no  place  for  you. 

Ivan:  Oh,  it's  cozy  here.  No  chmbing  in  and  out  of  a  high 
old  bed.  Then  the  dog  sleeps  here  by  me.  He  keeps  me  warm. 
We  keep  each  other  nice  and  warm.  Marya  won't  let  dogs  into 
bed,  and  Marya  can't  keep  me  warm.  Marya's  an  old  iceberg. 
But  the  dog's  a  ball  of  heat.  He  snuggles  next  to  me  and  we 
sleep  warm  and  sound  together.  He's  a  good  dog,  a  fine  dog. 
[Looking  around  the  room.]  Here  doggie,  doggie.  Here  doggie, 
doggie,  doggie.    Where's  the  dog,  Marya? 

Marya  [Coldly]:    He's  gone. 

Ivan:     He's  not  gone.     He's  hiding.     He  wants  to  play. 
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Watch,  doctor,  how  we  play.  [He  runs  around  the  table  on  all 
fours].  Come  doggie,  there  goes  a  hare.  Quick,  quick,  gallop, 
gallop.  [The  dog  does  not  appear.  Ivan  rises,  bewildered.]  Where 
is  he?  Heredoggie,  doggie,  doggie!  [Sharply  to  Mary  a]  Marys^, 
Where's  the  dog? 

Marya:    Gone;  I  hope  for  good. 

Ivan  [Stumbling  around  the  room]:  Come  doggie,  doggie. 
Have  you  seen  him,  doctor?  [Looking  under  the  bed.]  Here 
doggie,  doggie!  [He  dides  open  the  mridow.]  Here  doggfie,  dog- 
gie, doggie! 

The  Doctor:    Close  that  window  and  cover  yourself  up. 

Ivan  [Threateningly]:    Marya,  did  you — ? 

Marta:  I  didn't  do  anything  to  that  beast.  He  went  away 
himself. 

The  Doctor  [To  Ivan  who  has  gone  back  to  his  skins]  :  Never 
mind  that  old  mongrel. 

Marya:  Oh,  I'm  sick  of  him  and  the  dog.  All  he  does  is 
sleep,  eat,  and  play  with  the  dog.  I  wish  I  had  never  seen  either 
of  them. 

The  Doctor:    Dogs  are  not  healthy. 

Marya  [Bitterly]:    He's  not  healthy,  either. 

The  Doctor  [Exasperated]:    I  told  you  once — 

Marya:  I  don't  mean  that  way.  [Tapping  her  forehead.]  I 
mean  this  way.    I'm  glad  when  the  dog's  away. 

Ivan:  He  won't  be  long.  He's  running  in  the  snow  now. 
He'll  soon  come  back,  tired  and  hungry.  Then  we'll  play  a 
little,  then  we'll  eat  a  bit  of  meat,  then  we'll  sleep.  He's  a  good 
dog.    Dogs  are  fine,  aren't  they,  doctor? 

The  Doctor  [Dryly]:    Some. 

Ivan:  All  dogs  are  fine,  doctor.  They  have  a  fine  life.  You 
know,  doctor,  sometimes  I  wish  I  was  a  dog. 

The  Doctor:    Stuff. 

Ivan:  Well,  I  do.  Nothing  to  do  but  to  eat  and  sleep  and 
play.    God  is  kinder  to  dogs  than  to  men. 

The  Doctor:    What  sort  of  gibberish  is  this? 

Ivan:  Well,  he  is,  isn't  he?  A  man  has  to  work  till  he  dies. 
Every  day  he  sweats  out  his  life  for  a  bit  of  bread  and  meat,  and 
little  thanks  he  gets  for  it.  Then  the  miseries  and  sicknesses 
that  fall  upon  men  that  a  dog  never  has.  When  a  dog  feels  a 
little  sick,  he  eats  grass.  If  he's  hungry,  he  gets  meat.  If  he's 
sleepy,  he  lies  by  the  fire.  If  he  wants  to  play,  he  rolls  on  the 
floor  or  gallops  over  the  steppes.  And  he  doesn't  do  a  bit  of 
work  for  it  all.  A  dog  is  better  off  than  a  man.  Wouldn't  you 
like  to  be  a  dog,  doctor? 

The  Doctor:    Bah!    [He  begins  to  struggle  into  his  great-coat.] 

Ivan  [Laughing]:  Ho,  ho,  ho,  the  doctor  would  be  a  fat  old 
dog  with  bow  legs,  and  when  he'd  walk  he'd  roU  like  a  log. 

Marya:    What  did  I  tell  you,  doctor?    I  shall  die  of  this. 

The  Doctor:    Nobody  wants  to  be  a  dog. 

Ivan:    Dogs  are  fine. 

Marya  [Stirring  the  pot,  contemptuously]:  A  fine  dog  you'd 
make. 

Ivan:    If  you  see  the  dog,  doctor,  chase  him  home,  will  you? 

The  Doctor  [Taking  his  hat  and  bag]:  I'll  do  nothing  of  the 
kind. 

Ivan:  I  wish  he'd  come.  I'm  cold.  [Petulantly].  What's 
keeping  him?  How  does  he  expect  me  to  keep  warm  or  to  sleep 
or  to  do  anything?  [Marya  lifts  steaming  meat  out  of  the  pot 
with  a  great  fork.] 

Ivan:  Meat,  Marya?  [Hejumps  up  and  dances  around  her.] 
Marya  has  meat.  Good  Marya,  beautiful  Marya.  Cook  it 
quickly,  not  too  done.    Hurry,  Marya,  sweet  Marya. 

Marya  [Dropping  the  meat  into  the  pot] :  Wait,  doctor.  Is  it 
good  to  eat  too  much  meat? 

The  Doctor  [Professionally] :  It  is  not  good  to  eat  or  to  drink 
or  to  do  anything  too  much. 

Marya:  Ivan  eats  meat  always,  big  chunks  of  it  without 
anything.  No  bread,  no  potatoes,  only  meat,  red  meat  all  the 
time. 


Ivan:  No,  no,  doctor,  don't  believe  her.  She's  stingy  with  her 
meat.    She  gives  me  a  little  piece  now  and  then,  just  a  little  chew. 

Marya:    He  ate  a  pot  of  it  this  morning. 

The  Doctor:    A  pot! 

Ivan:    She's  lying,  she's  lying! 

Marya:     He  did,  he  did! 

Ivan:    I  didn't — ■ 

Marya:    You  did,  you  did! 

Ivan  [Leaping  at  her]:  I'll  give  it  to  you.  [The  Doctor 
blocks  him.] 

The  Doctor:  Here,  here  now,  quit  this.  [He  holds  Ivan 
down  on  the  quills.] 

Ivan  [Still  struggling] :    I'll  give  it  to  you. 

Marya:    I'll  scratch  you  good! 

The  Doctor  [Shaking  Ivan,  unth  thunder  in  his  voice]:    Quit 
this,  I  say!    Both  of  you! 
[Silence  follows.     The  Doctor  picks  up  his  hat  and  bag,  which 

he  had  dropped  in  the  struggle,  and  takes  command  of  the  situa- 
tion.] 

The  Doctor  [To  Marya,  pointing  to  the  stool  behind  the 
table]:  Sit  down.  [The  Doctor  looks  down  on  Ivan  with  pro- 
fessional sternness.]  What  kind  of  a  man  are  you?  What  kind 
of  a  house  is  this?  Real  people  do  not  live  like  this,  forever 
fighting  and  nagging.  A  wife  and  husband  should  live  like  chil- 
dren, happy  and  peaceful.  Honest  men  do  not  idle  and  sleep 
and  eat  like  you.  Do  you  think  you'll  live  long  eating  pots  of 
meat? 

Ivan:    What  do  you  expect  me  to  eat? 

The  Doctor:  There  are  other  better  things — bread  and 
milk. 

Ivan  [Contemptuously]:  Do  you  want  me  to  drink  milk  like  a 
cat? 

The  Doctor:  Do  you  know  what  happens  from  eating  too 
much  meat? 

Ivan:    Meat  is  good. 

The  Doctor  [Dramatically]:    The  palsy. 

Ivan  [Derisively]:    Ho,  ho,  ho!    The  palsy  from  eating  meat! 

The  Doctor  [Thundering]:    I  said  the  palsy! 

Ivan:     Oh,  very  well. 

The  Doctor:  When  a  man  has  the  palsy  he  shakes  like  a 
sapling  in  the  wind  and  babbles  like  a  baby.  Now,  will  you 
eat  less  meat? 

Ivan:    If  you  say  so. 

The  Doctor:  And  you  must  sleep  less,  too.  Too  much 
sleep  is  bad  like  too  much  of  anything. 

Ivan:    Sleep  is  rest. 

The  Doctor:  If  you  sleep  too  much  now,  you  will  get  weaker 
and  weaker  till  you  will  not  have  strength  enough  to  sleep 
when  you  are  old. 

Ivan:    I  will  get  so  weak  that  I  can't  sleep? 

The  Doctor:  You  will  lie  awake  nights  praying  God  for 
sleep. 

Ivan  [Dubiously]:    Um — ^maybe. 

The  Doctor:  And  you'll  have  to  get  in  the  air  and  exercise 
—Work,  work!  That's  the  best  exercise.  When  has  he  worked 
last,  Marya? 

Marya:  Not  since  winter  came;  and  me  scrubbing  all  the 
time. 

Ivan:  It's  nice  and  warm  in  your  rich  ladies'  houses;  but 
if  you  had  to  swing  an  axe  in  the  woodland — 

The  Doctor  [Sternly]:  Do  you  know  what  happens  to  hus- 
bands who  do  not  work? 

Ivan:    Nothing  at  all. 

Marya:    Oh,  yes,  something  does. 

Ivan:    What  do  you  know? 

The  Doctor:    Do  you  know  the  law? 

Ivan  :    What's  the  law  to  me? 

The  Doctor:    A  thousand  lashes  of  the  knout! 

Ivan  :    For  what? 
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The  Doctor:  For  mea  who  do  not  work  for  their  wives. 
All  I  need  do  is  tell  the  commissar  in  the  city  and  he  will  come 
with  his  men,  his  whips  and  his  lashes. 

Ivan:    A  thousand? 

The  Doctor  :  The  law  says  ten  blows  from  each  of  a  hundred 
men. 

Ivan:  It's  only  fifty  for  thieving  and  a  hundred  for  beating  a 
child.    A  thousand!    I  saw  a  thief  die  of  fifty. 

The  Doctor:    For  men  who  will  not  work,  a  thousand  lashes. 

Ivan:    No  one  has  ever  been  lashed  here  for  that. 

The  Doctor:  Not  yet.  In  the  city  I  saw  a  cossack  lashed 
because  he  slept  while  his  wife  worked.  His  wrists  were  tied  to 
the  prison  wall  and  his  back  was  all  shaking  and  bloody.  Two 
stout  fellows  were  lashing  him,  one,  two,  three,  ten  times,  and  he 
was  screaming  like  a  frightened  woman  for  pity,  for  pity !  Then 
fresh  men  brought  fresh  whips  wth  iron  thongs  and  cut  big 
holes  in  his  body,  big,  raw  holes — big,  bloody  holes  in  his  bodj' — 

Marya:    My  God! 

Ivan:     Ugh! 

The  Doctor:  Then  more  men  came  with  fresh  lashes  and 
tore  more  holes  in  his  body — ^raw,  bloody  holes — 

Ivan  [Shaking]:    Ugh!  Marya!  Marya! 

The  Doctor:  Then  they  took  brine  and  threw  it  into  the 
holes — 

Ivan  [Gasping]:  Marya!  Marya!  [Tossing  about.]  Listen, 
Marya! 

Marya:    What  is  it,  Ivan? 

Ivan  :    Marya,  Marya,  listen,  Marya.    My  boots  are  good? 

Marya:    Yes,  Ivan. 

Ivan:    My  boots  are  good? 

Marya:    Yes,  Ivan. 

Ivan:    Then  wake  me  at  dawn. 

Marya:    At  dawn? 

Ivan:    Wake  me  at  dawn  so  I  can  be  hard  at  it  in  the  wood- 


Ivan:  Tomorrow  you  will  hear  my  a.\e  in  the  woodland 
from  dawn  to  sundown. 

The  Doctor:  They  will  make  you  first  woodman  and  put 
you  over  the  others,  Ivan. 

Ivan:    I  will  be  first,  the  best  woodman. 

The  Doctor:  You  will  be  first  woodman.  Tomorrow  you 
will  cut  the  most  trees.  [Takitig  Ivaj^  gently  by  the  arm.]  Come, 
j'ou  ■will  need  rest.  Come,  get  in  the  nice,  soft  bed.  (Ivan 
hesitates.]  Come,  get  in  the  nice,  warm  bed,  Ivan.  You  will 
be  rested  for  tomorrow. 

Ivan  [Crawling  into  bed]:  Yes,  the  bed  and  the  woodland, 
and  me  the  best  of  the  woodmen. 

The  Doctor  :  Yes,  yes,  the  first  and  the  best.  Lie  down  now. 
That's  a  good  man. 

Marya:    Is  it  a  dream,  doctor? 

The  Doctor:    No,  it  is  real. 

Marya:    Is  it  real,  Ivan,  my  fine  Ivan? 

Ivan  [With  his  face  to  the  tvall]:    Wake  me  at  dawn,  at  dawn. 

jMarya:  God  is  good.  At  last,  at  last!  A  new  page  and  a 
fresh  page  for  us!  [Tucking  the  covers  about  Ivan  and  stroking 
his  hair.]  Sleep,  my  fine  woodman.  In  the  morning  I  will  have 
a  hot  fire  for  you  and  a  steaming  breakfast.  We  will  always 
be  happy  now,  Ivan,  my  good  Ivan.  You  have  done  a  miracle, 
doctor,  a  real  miracle! 

The  Doctor:    It  is  nothing. 

jMarya:  Oh  yes,  doctor,  you  have  done  a  miracle.  You  have 
made  him  a  man.  That  is  a  miracle,  miracle  of  miracles.  You 
have  made  him  a  man. 

The  Doctor:    Now  he  is  a  man. 

Marya:  A  new  man,  a  real  man.  [Taking  fiasks  and  mugs 
from  the  cupboard.]  I  have  a  little  wine.  Let  us  drink  to  this 
happy  moment.  [Pouring  the  wine.]  To  the  most  wonderful 
doctor  who  makes  men,  who  made  a  man! 

The  Doctor:    A  man!    [They  drink.] 
[A  bark  is  heard  outside  the  door.] 

Marya:    My  God! 

Ivan  [Sitting  suddenly  up  in  the  bed]:    Doggie! 

Marya:     No,  no,  Ivan.     Please,  Ivan.     Help  me,  doctor! 
[Trying  to  hold  IvAK  in  the  bed.]    Help  me!    Help  me! 
[The  bark  is  heard  again.     Ivan  leaps  from  the  bed  and  bounds 

joyfully  around  the  table  on  all  fours,  laughing.] 

Ivan:     Oh,  hoo,  ho,  ho!     [And  there  is  something  of  the  bark 
of  a  playful  dog  in  his  laugh.] 
[Marya   screams.] 


i^al  at  Stratford-on-Avon 

^autifuUy  Produced 
mce  Stralton 

])ar,  and  busying  her  with  rolling  out  dough  from  which  she 
■  puffs  flour  into  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheok's  face  just  before  she 

exits.     He  might  draw  comparisons  and  contrasts  between  the 
I  star  for  so  long  associated  with  these  festivals,  Sir  Frank   R. 

Benson,  and  the  handsome  successor,  Mr.  Murray  Carrington. 
In  fact,  the  more  a  visitor  thinks  of  these  stimulating  per- 
formances, the  more  he  finds  to  retell. 


IN  a  center  of  Shakespeare  tradition  the  power  of  oonservar- 
tism  is  powerful.  When  the  company  from  the  Lyrio  Theater, 
Hammersmith,  produced  As  You  Like  It  last  April,  with  scenery 
and  costumes  by  the  skillful  Mr.  C.  Lovatt  PVaser,  and  chose 
to  date  the  pastoral  in  the  early  fifteenth  century,  they  startled 
the  Stratfordians,  some  of  whom  informed  me  seriously  that 
"of  course  it  wasn't  Shakespeare,"  and  then  added  naively  and 
delightedly,  "But  the  house  was  sold  out  for  every  performance." 
The  decided  innovations  at  this  center  of  antiquarian  lore  are 
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not  likely  to  be  many,  not  even  with  this  change  of  star,  for  Mr. 
Carrington  was  for  years  associated  with  Sir  Frank  R.  Benson, 
and  received  his  splendid  training  in  the  school  of  that  tradition. 
Some  newer  devices  he  did  pick  up  from  an  innovator.  When 
Mr.  Maurice  Moskovitch  of  New  York  played  The  Merchant 
of  Venice  in  London  last  season,  Mr.  Carrington  was  his  Bas- 
sanio,  and  from  him  imbibed  some  new  and,  judging  by  its 
effects  on  the  audiences,  good  stage  business. 

The  chance  for  the  most  welcome  modifications  ai  Stratford- 
on-Avon  is  in  the  stage  setting  and  general  method  of  decorating 
the  play.  For  directors  of  little  theaters  or  amateur  companies 
always  worried  by  lack  of  space  and  adequate  funds,  the  stage 
designs  this  year  were  full  of  suggestive  help.  Mr.  Bridges- 
Adams  follows  the  only  sensible  principle  underlying  all  adequate 
stage  production.  He  declares  that  no  one  method  will  serve 
for  all  plays.  Eclectic  in  his  own  devices,  he  welcomes  into  his 
staff  any  worker  who  will  interpret  the  play  in  the  spirit  of  its 
material,  time,  locality,  and  intention.  He  has  no  use  for  blind 
enthusiasts  pledged  to  one  single  kind  of  treatment.  Because 
of  this  he  secures  at  the  very  outset  in  a  repertory  a  scheme  of 
variety  which  precludes  the  everpresent  danger  of  monotony. 
Suppose  nine  plays — -the  audiences  during  the  six  weeks  of  the 
summer  festival  do  not  change  rapidly- — were  treated  in  one 
decided  manner.  No  matter  how  skilfully  the  stylization  or 
realism  or  futurism  or  decorativeness  there  would  result  inevit- 
ably a  sameness  of  method  if  not  of  pictures. 


curtains  on  wires  could  be  operated  rapidly.  Behind  these 
curtains  the  scenery,  sometimes  set  upon  the  stage,  at  others 
already  erected  ujjon  platforms,  could  be  swiftly  assembled  and 
removed.  The  single  drawback  in  the  manipulation  of  these 
forward  curtains  was  that  the  widths  of  openings  to  be  disclosed 
varied  in  different  plays.  At  times  these  differences  were  either 
not  mastered  or  regarded  by  the  puller  at  the  cords,  and  there 
were  readjustments  of  the  draperies  after  the  lights  were  up  and 
the  lines  had  begun.  However,  a  very  simple  device,  already 
in  the  producer's  mind,  would  remedy  that. 

Frequently  the  rear  stage  was  dressed  by  merely  placing  a 
few  pieces  of  scenery  easily  moved  from  the  stage  level.  Many 
of  these  were  placed  before  the  hung  horizont  upon  which  some 
of  the  lighting  effects  were  beautiful.  The  sleep-walking  scene 
in  Macbeth  was  in  a  deeply  recessed  stone  chamber  with  the 
massive  steps  at  the  distant  rear.  Many  interiors  demand  the 
box  .set,  yet  seldom  were  the  flat  pieces  unrelieved  by  hangings, 
stained  glass,  or  picturesque  architectural  features.  Producers 
a  decade  ago  disregarded  almost  entirely  the  aid  to  historical 
accuracy  and  absolute  beauty  inherent  in  draperies.  The 
pictures  at  the  Memorial  Theater  include  them  wisely,  not  too 
often. 

Every  producer  will  be  better  in  some  milieus  than  in  others. 
The  concensus  of  critical  opinion  is  that  the  forest  settings  for 
As  You  Like  It  were  not  quite  successful.  In  order  to  relieve 
the  incongruity  of  perfectly  level  ground  in  Arden,  there  was 
built  a  large  rounded  mound.  It  was  a  welcome  feature  to  look 
upon.  But  performers  had  to  walk  gingerly  up  and  down  its 
sides  to  avoid  slipping.  And  when  they  did  mount  it  resolutely 
or  spring  upon  it  boisterously  it  emitted  a  hollow  reverberation 
unlike  any  woods  of  reality  or  fancy.  Likewise,  some  of  the 
Macbeth  and  Henry  V  sets  were  open  to  criticism. 


MR.  BRIDGES-ADAMS  is  fortunate  first  of  all  in  the 
costume  and  armor  supply  of  the  Memorial  Theater, 
recently  enriched  by  generous  donations  from  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sothem.  Though  cramped  for  stage  space — ^the  theater  was 
built  many  years  ago — he  .secured  elements  of  stability  by  fram- 
ing the  fore-stage  with  flanking  columns  between  which  several 
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TH'E  most  satisfying  pictures  were  those  of  Renaissance 
Italy.  With  a  wardrobe  practically  unlimited  the  comedies 
were  gorgeously  garbed.  Backgrounds  and  houses  matched  the 
figures  or  contrasted  with  them.  A  photograph  of  one  without 
the  other  would  not  do  justice  to  the  effect  the  artist  was  striving 
to  secure.  A  formal  garden  with  tall  right  angled  recesses  in 
its  stretches  looked  too  uninterruptedly  dark  green  if  viewed 
by  itself.  But  when  before  it  darted  and  undulated  the  characters 
of  Twelfth  Night,  Merchant  of  Venice,  and  Much  Ado,  it  fairly 
glowed.  While  this  was  not  strikingly  unusual  in  conception, 
some  other  scenes  were.  Never  have  I  seen  a  set  for  the  church 
in  Much  Ado  which  helped  the  acting  so  well.  The  frequently 
used  device  of  a  chapel  at  one  side  toward  the  rear  always  looks 
like  a   makeshift.     Here  was   the  chancel,   hung  about  with 


beautiful  tapestry  above  which  rose  black  marble  columns 
melting  into  the  dimness  far  above.  The  room  in  Baptista's 
house  in  The  Shrew  seemed  to  belong  to  Italy.  So  did  Philario's 
room  in  Cymbeline.  Yet  nothing  else  equalled  in  brilliance  and 
verve  the  supper  scene  in  Lucentio's  lodging  in  which  the  charm- 
ing shrew  shows  her  sister  wives  what  a  loving  spouse  should  be; 
or  the  first  scene  of  The  Merchant  of  Venice.  Disregarding 
the  tradition  of  placing  this  upon  the  street,  the  director  here 
showed  an  interior  of  Antonio's  house.  Through  a  great  round 
opening  at  the  back  a  spectator  could  see  the  dazzling  colored 
sails  of  the  Venetian  traffickers  standing  out  against  the  deep 
purple  of  the  Italian  sky  and  water.  These  two  pictures  were 
like  animated  copies  of  rare  old  Renaissance  masters'. 


Mus  Phyllis  Relph  as  Portia 
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N  1879  Ibsen,  unprotected  by  copyright  law  in  Germany, 
and  warned  both  that  a  version  of  A  Doll's  House  with  a 
different  ending  was  about  to  be  printed  and  that  this  ver- 
sion would  probably  be  referred  to  the  original  by  several  of 
the  theatres,  wrote- — "for  use  in  case  of  absolute  necessity" — 
another  ending  for  the  first  great  modem  play.  This  alteration 
Ibsen,  in  his  correspondence,  characterizes  as  an  act  of  "bar- 
baric violence,"  but  says  that  when  his  works  are  threatened  he 
prefers  to  commit  the  act  of  violence  himself  rather  than  leave  it 
to  less  careful  and  less  skillful  hands.    According  to  this  alter- 


native ending- — which  Ibsen  wrote  entirely  against  his  desire 
and  his  reason — "Nora  does  not  leave  the  house,  but  is  forcibly 
led  by  Hekner  to  the  door  of  the  children's  bedroom;  a  short 
dialogue  takes  place,  Nora  sinks  down  at  the  door,  and  the  cur- 
tain falls."  The  threatened  pirated  version  was,  through  its 
different  ending,  a  managerial  demand  to  sop  the  popular 
taste;  and  Ibsen's  own  substitute — forced  upon  him  fundamen- 
tally by  this  same  popular  taste- — ^is  a  famousconcrete  example 
of  the  "happy  ending"  now  to  be  defined. 

From  A  Doll's  House  down  to  the  present  time — down,  say, 
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to  (ialsworthy's  Tin  Fxigilivc- — popular  taste  has  raised  an 
immense  objection  to  plays  that  end  "unhappily."  Serious 
modem  drama,  which  not  only  ends  but  begins  unhappily, 
has  had  a  continuous  battle  with  popular  taste;  and  even  yet 
drama  cannot  be  said  to  have  achieved  the  victorj',  but  must 
stand  content  with  the  victories  won  in  the  reabn  of  progressive 
thought,  which  is  also  not  agreeable  to  popular  taste. 

IT  would  seem  that  popular  taste  is  eongenitally  averse  to 
serious  modem  drama.  It  is — if  the  seriousness  is  sustained 
in  the  ending.  It  would  seem  that  popular  taste  is  eongenitally 
averse  to  modem  tragedy.  It  is — if  the  tragic  is  sustained  in 
the  ending.  The  whole  pother  is  about  the  ending;  for  popular 
taste  characterizes  a  play  wholly  in  terms  of  the  ending.  It 
characterizes  a  play  only  either  as  comedy  or  tragedy:  if  the 
ending  is  "happy,"  the  play  is  a  comedy;  if  "unhappy,"  the 
play  is  a  tragedy.  Popular  taste  does  not  envisage  a  play  as 
an  organ  of  thought,  or  as  a  logical  unit,  or  as  a  presentation 
of  the  truth  of  life.  It  envisages  a  play  as  a  mechanical  con- 
traption witli  an  optional  ending. 

Two  endings  there  ar& — the  happy  and  the  unhappy — both 
existing  as  detached  dramatic  entities,  and  each  workable  in 
any  given  play.  -If  the  modern  dramatist  is  a  hypochondriac, 
he  will  attach  the  unhappy  ending;  if  he  is  perfectly  normal, 
he  will  attach  the  happy  ending.  Popular  taste  will  bear  with 
the  serious  and  the  tragic  in  a  modern  drama  up  to  the  last 
five  minutes  before  the  fall  of  the  curtain;  but  at  this  point 
it  must  appear  that  all  that  has  preceded  has  been  only  anight- 
mare,  and  that  the  sun  is  shining  brightly.  Now  why  is  popular 
taste  opposed  to  the  unliappy  ending,  or — since  a  play  is  popu- 
larly characterized  in  terms  of  its  ending — why  is  popular 
taste  opposed  to  modern  tragedy? 

POPULAR  taste  is  not  averse  to  older  tragedy- — to  Shake- 
spearean tragedy,  for  example.  In  fact,  popular  taste 
has  been  accustomed  to  say  that,  if  something  "heavy"  must 
be  put  on,  it  wanted  Shakespeare  instead  of  "these  morbid 
problem  plays."  It  would  seem,  since  popular  taste  does  not 
give  its  suffrage  to  unliappy  endings,  that  Shakespearean  tragedy 
ends  happily.  And  this  is  a  fact — both  according  to  popular 
feeling  and  to  the  actual  "happiness"  of  the  Shakespearean 
ending  when  compared  with  the  "unhappiness"  of  the  ending 
in  modem  tragedy. 

"Poetic  justice"  manages  the  resolution  of  Shakespearean 
tragedy.  Virtue  and  nobility,  vice  and  villainy,  are  given 
their  respective  dues.  Ilaiiilet  perishes,  but  not  until  the  King 
and  Queen  have  drunk  of  the  poison,  and  Laertes  has  felt  the 
sword;  Othello  stabs  himself,  but  not  until  lago  has  been  cap- 
tured for  "any  cunning  cruelty  that  can  tormejit  him  much 
and  hold  him  long;"  Lear  and  Cordelia  die,  but  the  sub-plot 
takes  care  of  Goneril,  Regan,  and  Edmund;  Macbeth  and 
Lady  Macbeth  get  their  deserts,  and  their  opponents  fall  heir 
to  the  goodly  portion.  The  resolution  of  Shakespearean  tragedy 
is  tersely  formularized  in  these  lines  from  King  Lear  :- 

All  friends  shall  taste 

The  wages  of  their  virtue,  and  all  foes 
The  cup  of  their  deservings. 

This  sort  of  resolution  is,  to  popular  taste  and  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  not  essentially  different  from  that  of  unashamed  melo- 
drama, in  which  the  "costs"  and  the  "settlements"  are  sunxmarily 
adjusted  in  the  last  five  minutes.  This  sort  of  ending  is,  accord- 
ing to  popular  taste,  the  "heavy"  as  it  should  be;  and  such  an 
ending  has  never  been  felt  to  be  unhappy,  nor  has  it  ever  been 
so  called.  To  provoke  popular  taste,  then,  there  must  be  in  the 
ending  of  modem  tragedy  something  which  is  not  to  be  found 
in  that  of  older  tragedy. 

And  this  is  the  fact.  In  older  tragedy  the  guilt,  the  responsi- 
bility for  evil  and  suffering,  rests  upon  the  individual  criminal. 
Our   popularly-minded   playgoer  witnesses,   in   Shakespearean 


tragedy,  the  incurrence  of  individual  guilt,  and  then,  in  the  end- 
ing, the  inevitable  punishment  of  the  same.  He  witnesses  the 
perpetration  of  a  crime,  and  then  the  descent  of  the  ax  of  an 
ideal  poetic  justice.  The  perpetration  of  the  crime  lies  wholly 
within  the  choice  of  the  individual;  and  if  he  chooses  evil,  he 
is  brought  to  judgment  by  some  sort  of  ideal  moral  order.  Ajl 
this  passes  before  the  eyes  of  our  popularly-minded  playgoer 
as  the  very  structure  of  life.  It  is  fundamentally  an  ancient 
pagan,  not  a  modem  Christian,  view  of  life;  and  for  this  reason 
our  playgoer  derives  great  satisfaction  from  it.  No  man  is 
responsible  for  any  other  man.  No  individual  has  a  necessary 
share  in  the  evil  that  is  done  by  other  individuals.  The  evil 
man  is  evil  by  individual  choice;  the  source  of  evil  is  strictly 
the  individual  will;  the  responsibility  for  evil  is  strictly  individ- 
ual; and  if  the  world's  evil  is  to  be  got  rid  of,  those  individuals 
who  are  evil  must  be  got  rid  of. 

In  a  Shapespearean  tragedy  our  playgoer  senses  a  perfect 
ethical  unit- — from  the  voluntary  commission  of  a  crime  to  the 
justifiable  punishment  thereof — in  which  individual  responsi- 
bility is  the  sole  and  simple  formula  of  human  conduct;  and  be- 
cause it  is  a  perfect  unit,  it  must  be  right.  He  derives  all  the 
pleasm^fr — and  it  is  a  large  pleasure,  indeed- — ^that  can  be  derived 
from  a  supposedly  authoritative  ethical  scheme  which  suits 
his  own  way  of  life.  Let  the  other  fellow,  who  is  wholly  re- 
sponsible for  the  evil  committed,  pay  the  full  penalty!  It  is 
because  popular  taste  agrees  with  the  ethics  of  the  Shakesperean. 
ending  that  it  calls  such  ending  happy. 

NOW  when  our  popularly-minded  playgoer  sees  a  modem 
tragedy,  he  is  plunged  into  a  different  ethical  world.  He 
sees,  as  in  Shakespeare,  man  sufferings — for  this  is  the  essence  of 
all  tragedy;  but  farther  than  this  the  likeness  to  Shakespeare 
does  not  maintain.  He  saw,  in  Shakespeare,  men  suffering  at 
the  hands  of  other  men,  and  these  other  men,  the  villains,  were 
tagged  as  such- — so  plainly  tagged,  in  fact,  that  they  avowed 
their  villainy  and  never  laid  the  blame  elsewhere,  except  when 
they  laid  it  on  God.  But  he  sees,  in  modem  tragedy,  the  e\'il- 
doer  motivated  by  causes  that  seem  to  lie  elsewhere.  The 
source  of  evil  does  not  seem  to  be  exactly  incarnate  in  the  evil- 
doer. The  true  villain  does  not  seem  to  be  on  the  stage.  Nor 
is  there  any  railing  at  God.  Our  playgoer  sees  both  man  the 
.sufferer  and  man  the  evil-doer  playing  their  life-parts  badly  by 
reason  of  inferior  heredity,  or  untoward  environment,  or  out- 
worn religious  and  moral  doctrines,  or  unjust  laws,  or  the  mal- 
administration of  justice,  or  the  like.  It  seems  to  be  implied 
all  the  time  that  the  guilty  party  is  not  personally  present  in 
the  play. 

And  this  is  the  fact.  The  play  keeps  hinting  that  guilt  is 
fundamentally  social,  not  individual;  that  an  imperfect  social 
order  is  the  creator  of  an  imperfect  individual;  that  the  sources 
of  evil  are,  at  bgttom,  social;  that  society  is  responsible  for  the 
evil  which  its  members  perpetrate.  Our  playgoer  is  not  alto- 
gether dumbfounded  at  this.  He  has  heard  that  some  thing.s 
are  bad,  and  that  they  ought  to  be  changed.  Still,  the  individual 
ought  to  have  the  strength  to  rise  out  of  unfortunate  conditions, 
to  reshape  himself,  to  resist  evil,  etc.  The  world  is  pretty  wisely 
organized,  after  all.  The  evil  that  is  in  it  exists  for  the  purpose 
of  trying  the  good  in  man,  etc.  At  any  rate,  only  the  pessimist, 
the  misfit,  and  the  unfit  see  anything  in  particular  to  moan 
about.  And  the  ending  of  the  play  will  make  everything  come 
out  all  right.    Things  are  not  what  they  seem,  etc. 

But  the  ending  of  a  modem  tragedy  is  as  logical  and  dynamic 
to  premises  as  the  Shakespearean  ending.  The  Shakespearean 
^^llain  gets  his  punishment,  and  so  does  the  villain  of  modern 
tragedy.  Only  the  villain  of  modem  tragedy  is  not  on  the  stage. 
Society  is  the  villain,  and  remains  the  villain  in  the  ending;  and 
society  is  the  audience,  where  our  playgoer  is  sitting.  And  the 
ending  of  the  play  leaves  some  thoughts  like  these  to  his  con- 
sideration:   "Are  you  going  to  help  mend  the  things  tliat  make 
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the  tragedy  of  life,  or  are  you  not?  You  have  a  share  in  the  guilt 
of  the  society  to  which  you  belong.  To  social  guilt  everybody 
is  party.  Did  you  think  moral  responsibility  had  no  reference 
to  others?  Did  you  think  you  had  a  special  permit  to  absent 
yourself  from  social  progress?  Did  you  think  you  were  exempt 
from  the  moral  conscription?  You  imagined  that  the  ultimate 
source  of  evil  was  the  individual.  Did  you  never  ask  yourself 
what  was  the  souce  of  e\'il  in  the  individual?  So  long  as  the 
social  sources  of  evil  remain  intact,  the  evil  of  the  world  will 
not  be  diminished  one  jot."  The  ethical  concept  of  our  popu- 
larly-minded playgoer  is  turned  inside-out.  The  moral  shaft 
of  modem  drama  makes  him  as  uncomfortable  as  can  be.  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  he  regards  the  ending  of  modem  tragedy  as 
unhappy? 

SOME  years  before  A  Doll's  House,  the  idea  of  social  guilt — 
the  ethical  result  of  the  modem  scientific  definition  of  man's 
place  in  nature  and  society — had  begun  to  appear  in  drama. 
But  in  this  transitional  period  drama  had  not  yet  developed  a 
technique  to  enforce  its  new  content:  it  still  was  modeling  itself 
upon  ancient  technique,  and  still  was  under  the  impression 
that  technically,  at  least,  a  play  had  to  wind  up  with  "poetic 
justice."  The  school  of  Augier  and  Dumas  fils  brought  up  social 
problems,  sometimes  analyzing  them  vigorously,  and  then, 
in  the  last  five  minutes,  pulled  the  wires  to  a  happy  ending, 
denying  that  there  was  really  any  problem  after  all.  This  was 
the  generation  of  the  "well-made"  play.     It  was  the  people 


nourished  on  such  plays  that  demanded  a  revision  of  the  ending 
of  A  Doll's  House.  Popular  taste  was  quite  willing — and  still 
is — to  see  a  social  problem  play  provided  that  the  last  five 
minutes  denied  that  there  was  really  any  problem  at  all.  And 
from  that  day  to  this,  drama  has  had  a  struggle  to  use  the  un- 
happy, but  logical  and  dynamic  ending. 

Some  major  dramatists  of  the  generation  just  past  never  lost 
their  fear  of  the  effect  of  the  unhappy  ending  on  popular  taste, 
though  they  well  knew  that  such  ending  was  neither  philosoph- 
ically nor  technically  right.  The  social  plays  of  Bjomson  lack 
vigor  by  reason  of  the  happy  ending — Leonarda,  A  Gauntlet, 
and  the  like.  And  some  living  dramatists  of  wide  fame  regularly 
supply  popular  taste  with  "well-made"  plays.  The  bulk  of 
modem  tragedy,  however,  has,  since  berserker  Ibsen  hewed 
out  the  path,  got  its  nerve,  though  to  this  very  day  popular 
taste  has  not  become  reconciled  to  the  ending  of  A  Doll's  House, 
nor  to  the  unhappy  ending  in  general.  Modern  tragedy  cannot 
shanghai  popular  taste.  The  only  thing  serious  drama  can  do  is 
to  keep  on  writing  unhappy  endings.  And  the  only  thing  those 
who  are  convicted  of  the  truth  of  modem  tragedy  can  do  is  to 
refer  to  Galsworthy's  The  Fugitive  him  who  is  not  yet  reconciled 
to  A  Doll's  House.  The  Fugitive  is  a  sequel  to  A  Doll's  House, 
showing  what  society  does  to  Noras  after  they  leave  home. 
After  making  the  acquaintance  of  The  Fugitive,  our  popularly- 
minded  critic  of  the  drama  will  conclude  that  the  ending  of  A 
Doll's    House  is  happy  indeed. 
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The  Stage  Company,  Inc.  at  Columbia,  S.  C. 

AMONG  the  new  types  and  kinds  of  theatres  which  have 
sprung  up  within  the  past  few  years,  and  which  express 
what  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  new  movement  in  the 
theatre,  is  one  in  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  which  presents 
some  novel  aspects.  It  is  a  community  theatre  in  the  sense 
that  the  community  supports  it,  plays  in  it,  provides  its  scenery 
and  costumes,  and  is  now  engaged  in  building  for  it  a  permanent 
theatre  home. 

"This  is  not  an  art  theatre,  or  a  'little'  theatre,  or  a  'com- 
munity' theatre  in  a  reform  sense,"  says  Danny  Reed,  the 
director.  "It  aims  to  present  good  plays  which  the  people 
of  Columbia  like,  and  its  purpose  is  simply  good  showmanship." 

Last  year  they  produced  four  long  plays  and  had  a  series  of 
eight  monthly  meetings  at  which  one-act  plays  were  given,  in 
connection  with  musical  numbers,  by  professional  musicians. 

The  organization  behind  these  productions  is  called  The 
Columbia  Stage  Society.  It  had  its  start  in  a  Drami  Study 
Club,  an  organization  composed  of  university  professors  of 
the  state  university  located  at  Columbia,  editors,  sound  intel- 
lectuals, business  and  professional  men  of  the  most  prominent 
families  of  the  state.  This  club  met  once  a  month  for  the  purpose 
of  stud3ring,  reading,  and  discussing  some  play  of  interest  to 
the  members.  Mr.  Reed,  who  was  giving  public  recitals  of 
plays  at  the  time,  was  called  to  one  of  the  meetings  to  present 
a  reading  of  Dunsany's  Gods  of  the  Mountain. 

During  the  evening,  a  comment  arose  concerning  the  in- 
creased interest  of  a  play  produced,  over  one  simply  read  by 
the  organization.  Then  the  club  discussed  the  possibility  of 
giving  productions  of  some  plays  instead  of  reading  them. 
It  was  suggested  that  they  get  a  professional  director,  one 
experienced  in  acting  and  producing,  for  many  amateur  theatre 
enterprises  fail  ot  satisfaction  because  of  inadequate  direction. 

Some  time  later,  when  some  of  the  first  arrangements  for 


the  new  society  had  been  made,  Mr.  Reed  himself  was  called 
to  direct  as  ho  had  had  wide  stage  experience^  Among  other 
things  he  had  been  with  Nat  Goodwin  in  New  York  produc- 
tions, and  had  played  in  vaudeville  and  movies,  and  also  in 
stock  companies.  He  had  also  been  associated  with  the  Chicago 
Little  Theatre  for  one  season,  and  had  been  director  of  the 
St.  Paul  Little  Theatre  for  another.  He  thus  knew  both  the 
professional  side  of  the  theatre  and  the  art  activity  side. 

Membership  in  the  society  was  secured  to  the  extent  of 
about  300,  later  increased  by  the  popularity  of  the  productions 
to  600.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  activities  of  the  entire 
year  were  carried  on  at  a  total  cost  of  only  $4,980,  including 
the  salary  of  the  director.  About  $2,000  of  that  came  from 
the  memberships,  and  the  rest  was  earned  by  the  plays  them- 
selves in  their  door  receipts. 

The  first  big  production  was  given  in  the  high  school  build- 
ing, for,  while  there  was  a  theatre  in  the  city  belonging  to  the 
city  itself,  it  had  been  leased  by  the  city  council  to  commercial 
interests  and  the  new  society  could  not  secure  it  without  renting 
from  them  at  a  prohibitive  cost.  Other  buildings  were  also 
leased  by  commercial  interest  or  in  bad  condition. 

When  the  high  school  auditorium  was  turned  over  to  the 
society,  it  was  with  the  explicit  caution  that  they  drive  no 
nails  into  the  walls,  or  in  any  way  scar  or  deface  the  woodwork 
of  the  ceiling  or  any  part  of  the  platform.  This  restriction 
necessitated  building  scenery  which  should  be  self-sustaining. 
A  portable  arch  was  constructed  and  a  skeleton  frame,  which 
could  be  set  up  without  touching  the  walls  or  any  part  of  the 
building,  and  on  this  frame  was  hung  all  the  equipment  of  the 
stage.  This  set  was  used  throughout  the  year  in  all  produc- 
tions, and  adapted  to  several  buildings.  The  arch  was  adjustible, 
so  that  it  could  be  changed  to  suit  the  stage  which  happened 
to  be  in  use  at  the  time.  There  were  two  sets  of  drops,  two 
sets  of  drapes,  and  one  eyolorama.  From  these  materials  with 
some  repainting,  were  made  twenty-five  different  sets. 
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"Four  of  them  I  was  proud  of,"  says  Mr.  Reed,  "and  the 
rest  were  entirely  acceptable.  We  built  this  scenery,  not  from 
any  art  theatre  sense,  but  from  dire  necessity.  As  you  see  the 
director  was  not  only  the  producer  of  the  plays,  but  carpenter 
and  scene  painter  as  well,  in  order  to  be  economical,  and  get 
the  best  results  with  the  least  expenditure." 

The  merchants  of  the  city,  partaking  of  the  community 
spirit,  furnished  the  costumes  and  materials  which  were  used. 

For  actors,  Mr.  Reed  had  the  town  to  choose  from.  During 
the  year,  he  developed  or  "discovered"  two  distinct  leading 
women,  about  half  a  dozen  splendid  character  actors  among 
the  young  men,  besides  bankers,  grocers,  plumbers,  and  shoe 
fitters  who  just  played  themselves. 

"I  woidd  walk  along  the  street  with  the  characters  of  my 
next  play  in  mind,"  relates  Mr.  Reed,  "and  pick  out  the  type 
that  fulfilled  the  requirements  of  a  certain  character,  and  ask 
him,  whoever  he  happened  to  be,  if  he  would  not  play  the  part. 
He  generally  entered  into  the  idea  with  willingness  and  good- 
nature. This  plan  in  itself  alone  did  more  perhaps  than  any- 
thing else  toward  making  the  theatre  a  community  affair. 
In  one  cast,  for  instance,  I  had  a  banker  and  his  own  office  boy. 
At  first  it  was  funny  to  see  them  eyeing  each  other  self-con- 
sciously, but  presently  they  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing.'' 

As  to  plays,  the  general  plan  of  the  society  is  to  start  the 
season  with  a  popular  comedy,  and  include  other  types  of  drama, 
such  as  sociological  plays,  plays  of  high  literary  value,  and 
"heart  interest"  or  "human  appeal"  plays.  In  other  words 
the  aim  is  to  appeal  to  the  most  universal  taste  with  theambition, 
to  please  rather  than  the  attempt  to  uplift.  In  the  one-act 
plays,  which  are  given  before  the  members  only,  experiments 
are  more  often  attempted  and  artistic  ventures  are  made  on 
the  order  of  what  some  of  the  little  theatres  are  doing. 

The  four  big  plays  this  year  were  The  Misleading  Lady,  by 
Paul  Dickey  and  Charles  Goddard;  The  Unchastened  Woman, 
by  Louis  K.  Anspacher;  Richard  Mansfield's  acting  version 
of  Beau  Brummel;  and  Prunella  by  Laurence  Housman  and 
Granville  Barker,  which  was  an  out-door  performance.  They 
all  made  money.  Some  of  the  one-act  play  programs  included 
The  Rising  of  Ihe  Moon,  by  Lady  Gregory;  Joint  Owners  in 
Spain,  by  Alice  Brown;  The  Grasshopper,  arranged  from  the 
French  by  Mary  Aldis,  Snitzler's  The  Farewell  Supper;  and 
Dunsany's  The  Glittering  Gate.  The  brief  whimsy  Nevertheless 
made  famous  by  Staurt  Walker's  Portmanteau  Theatre,  was 
played  with  success  by  real  children. 

Three  performances  of  each  of  the  big  plays  were  given,  the 
admission  charges  being  only  50c  to  $1.50.  They  are  exempt 
from  the  war  tax  on  theatrical  entertainments  because  they 
are  not  classed  as  a  commercial  enterprise. 

The  plan  to  build  a  theatre  especially  for  the  Columbia 
Stage  Society  productions  was  a  matter  of  growth.  It  started 
with  the  men  who  had  agreed  to  underwrite  the  venture  for 
the  coming  year.  It  was  found  that  the  question  of  renting 
a  building  was  an  e.xceedingly  difficult  one.  None  of  the  audi- 
toriums which  they  had  been  obliged  to  use  throughout  the 
year  was  satisfactory.  They  required  endless  makeshifts  and 
a  great  deal  of  actual  labor  to  make  any  kind  of  production. 
It  was,  therefore,  decided  to  incorporate  under  the  name  of 
"The  Stage  Co.,  Inc."  The  moving  spirits  behind  this  enter- 
prise were  a  surgeon,  a  lawyer,  a  doctor,  a  newspaper  editor, 
and  others  whose  name  and  family  were  highly  respected  in 
the  city  and  state.  This  fact  put  the  entire  force  of  the  com- 
munity behind  the  company,  and  the  money  was  raised  at 
$100  a  share.  ^*:       _ 

The  new  building  is  to  be  called  "The  Town  Theatre"  to 
emphasize  the  democracy  of  its  nature.  It  is  to  be  designed  to 
resemble  the  old-fashioned  town  meeting  hall,  with  a  low  sloping 
roof  in  front,  but  with  all  modern  theatrical  equipment  within. 
The  lighting  system  is  to  be  thoroughly  adequate,  including 
even  a  special  system  for  the  auditorium  by  which  the  audience 


can  be  brought  into  the  mood  of  varying  plays  before  the  curtain 
rises.  As  a  business  precaution  to  give  added  confidence  to 
the  share-holders,  the  building  is  to  be  so  constructed  that  it 
may  be  turned  into  a  garage  at  some  future  date,  if  the  thea- 
trical enterprise  decides  to  move  or  go  out  of  business. 

The  activities  of  the  Columbia  Theatre  Society  and  its  director 
are  not  confined  to  theatrical  entertainments  alone.  Mr.  Reed 
was  asked  by  the  merchants  in  the  city  to  stage  a  fashion  show 
for  them  which  he  did.  He  also  planned  and  executed  a  Mardi 
Gras.  Mrs.  Reed  conducted  a  class  of  children's  folk  dancing. 
She  also  acted  in  some  of  the  plays,  as  did  Mr.  Reed,  who  played 
the  title  role  in  Beau  Brummel. 

Though  Mr.  Reed  has  made  no  attempt  as  yet  to  encourage 
new  playwrights,  he  intends  in  the  fuure  to  lay  more  emphasis 
upon  the  original  works  of  American  authors,  which  have  not 
seen  production  elsewhere. 

That  the  activities  of  The  Columbia  Stage  Society  have 
made  an  impression  outside  the  city  of  its  inception  is  attested 
to  by  the  fact  that  cities  in  the  immediate  en\Tronment  have 
written  Mr.  Reed  for  information  about  starting  similar  organi- 
zations in  their  localities. 

"In  my  opinion,"  he  says,  "the  experimental  theatre  will 
sustain  itself  commercially,  and  set  a  clean  high  standard  of 
acting  and  production." — [Hettie  Louise  Mick. 

The  British  Arts  League  of  Service 

OF  "Modern  Art"  the  modem  man  is  usually  either  frightened 
or  contemptuous.  The  more  sensible  mistrusts  his  ability 
to  form  an  opinion  without  the  guidance  of  preceding  genera- 
tions— and  the  less  sensible  despises,  according  to  his  kind,  that 
which  he  has  not  the  ability  or  the  desire  to  understand.  The 
artist  can  do  nothing  to  remedy  such  a  state  of  affairs — he  is 
absorbed  in  the  work  of  creation  and  indifferent  to  public 
opinion — his  public  capacity  is  us\u-ped  by  the  gentleman  who, 
for  pecuniary  gain,  prostitutes  what  talent  he  has,  and  exploits 
the  natural  craving  for  beauty  and  mental  relaxation  which 
is  the  heritage  of  all  human  beings. 

Into  the  void  created  by  the  inability  of  the  artist  to  speak. 
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and  the  public  to  hear,  the  Arts  League  of  Service  has  boldly 
plunged.  Formed  sixteen  months  ago  under  the  auspices  and 
patronage  of  men  and  women  of  every  shade  of  thought  and 
feeling,  and  drawn,  artistically  and  socially,  from  every  rank, 
it  has  as  its  aim  to  bring  the  arts  into  everyday  life  and  to  intro- 
duce the  modem  artist  to  the  public. 

There  are  two  sections  of  the  League:  the  first,  with  Miss 
Ana  M.  Berry  as  its  honorary  secretary,  has  done  invaluable 
work.  We  are  chiefly  concerned  here  with  the  second  section, 
which,  with  Miss  Eleanor  Elder  as  honorary  Secretary,  promotes 
the  dramatic  efforts  of  the  League,  and  arranges  the  village 
tours. 

Many  people  have  felt  and  discoursed  in  verse  and  prose  on 
the  charm  of  an  English  country  village,  but  few  have  realized 
the  concentrated  dullness  of  the  villager's  life — for  the  men, 
work  in  the  fields  from  dawn  till  dark;  for  the  women,  cooking 
and  washing  in  cottages  without  the  conveniences  of  a  modern 
stable,  with  large  families  and  poor  wages  to  hamper  all  at- 
tempts at  improvement.  It  is  obvious  that  the  villagers  will 
be  drawn  readily  to  any  entertainment,  and  it  is  the  object  of 
the  League  to  see  that  they  get  the  best. 

The  first  village  tour  was  started  on  May  25,  1919.  A  com- 
pany of  artists,  many  of  them  well-known  in  London,  was  gath- 
ered together,  and  visited  the  villages  and  small  towns  of 
Sussex.  Since  then  they  have  been  all  over  England — to  Oxford- 
shire (three  times),  Worcestershire  (twice),  Berkshire,  Wiltshire, 
Somerset,  Devonshire,  Cornwall,  Dorset,  Hampshire,  Kent,  and 
Sussex  again — and  they  are  now  in  Westmoreland,  whence  they 
will  proceed  to  Cumberland,  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  Derbyshire 
and  Oxfordshire  once  more,  while  the  South  and  West  will  be 
visited  again  next  spring,  and  this  autumn  a  new  ventiu-e  was 
tried  in  the  form  of  performances  in  the  East  End  of  London. 

The  company  numbers  ten  (including  the  chauffeuse),  and 
travels  in  a  motor  lorry,  together  with  curtains,  propertys, 
lighting  apparatus,  the  wardrobe,  the  personal  baggage  of  the 
performers,  and  the  fit-up  theatre.  The  latter  is  a  wooden 
frame  fitting  into  expanding  ladders,  and  can  be  put  up  in  a  com- 
paratively short  time.  Long  blue  curtains  hang  in  folds  down 
the  sides  and  back,  making  a  useful  background  for  the  plays 
and  a  delightful  setting  for  the  dances,  and  the  size  of  the  whole 
can  be  altered  to  fit  any  stage  not  less  than  fifteen  feet  long  and 
ten  feet  deep,  while  the  height  can  be  varied  from  ten  feet  to 
sixteen  feet. 

Every  night  a  new  place  is  visited,  and  every  day  the  com- 
pany, directly  their  destination  is  reached,  unload  the  lorry, 
put  up  the  theatre,  unpack  the  baggage,  dress,  act,  sing  and 
dance  for  two  hours,  change,  take  down  the  theatre,  and  repair 
to  bed.  Next  day  they  load  the  lorry  and  trek  off  to  the  next 
village  on  the  list. 

Such  a  life  does  not  admit  of  much  rest,  but  it  is  full  of  variety. 
Village  halls  leave  much  to  be  desired,  and  dressing  rooms  have 
to  be  evolved  from  very  poor  material — sometimes  a  cottage  up 
the  street,  or  the  corner  of  a  field,  or  a  bam,  and  once  even  a  pig- 
sty, fitted  up,  certainly  with  an  elegance  appropriate  to  its 
prize-owner. 

In  order  that  the  tours  may  pay  their  way,  local  hospitality 
is  sought  and  usually  obtained — ^and  every  variety  of  lodging 
is  experienced  by  the  members  of  the  company.  But  they 
meet  every  contingency  with  the  same  cheerful  spirit  and  are 
not  daunted  by  any  untoward  event  or  even  hardship — a  break- 
down in  the  snow  with  six  miles  to  walk,  and  a  performance 
at  the  end,  or  a  totally  unexpected  matinee  sprung  on  them  at 
the  eleventh  hour  cannot  depress  them  or  upset  the  programme. 
Indeed  it  is  largely  the  splendid  devotion  and  tremendous 
hard  work  of  the  company,  allied  to  the  excellence  and  variety 
of  their  artistic  powers,  that  has  caused  the  unique  success  of 
the  touring  scheme. 

The  program  is  a  varied  one,  including  plays,  folk  songs, 
and  dances  by  pupils  of  Margaret  Morris.  W.  G.  Fay  and 
Kleanor  Elder  are  responsible  for  the  production  of  the  one-act 
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plays,  many  of  which  are  sometimes  by  young  writers,  at 
present  unknown  to  fame,  and  through  whom  the  League  is 
able  to  introduce  modern  work  to  the  public,  while  others  are  by 
W.  B.  Yeats,  Lady  Gregory,  and  other  well-known  authors.  i 

Anyone  who  has  once  seen  a  performance  by  the  touring 
company  will  not  readily  forget  it — and  it  is  good  to  know  that 
the  excellence  of  the  acting,  the  charm  of  the  songs,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  dancing  have  met  with  the  appreciation  and  en- 
thusiasm they  deserve.  Almost  every  type  of  audience  is  en- 
countered— county  town,  village,  market  town,  hamlet  and 
mining  town — and  the  verdict  of  all  has  been  the  same.  The 
company  is  followed  often  from  village  to  village — sometimes 
even  when  it  means  a  walk  of  many  miles  before  and  after  the 
performance — while  at  the  London  office  at  1  Robert  Street, 
Adelphi,  letters  come  pouring  in  asking  for  visits  or  begging 
the  company  to  come  again.  There  is  unlimited  scope  for  this 
work,  and  little  doubt  that  if  the  necessary  practical  support 
were  forthcoming,  several  companies  could  be  regularly  "on  the 
road,"  and  it  is  hoped  that  such  a  dream  may  ultimately  be 
fulfilled.  And  the  stimulus  to  local  effort  is  considerable — 
much  advice  as  to  the  selection  of  plays  for  amateur  production 
or  the  formation  of  local  artistic  societies  has  been  asked  and 
given,  and  many  members  have  been  found  for  the  League. 
From  the  artistic  point  of  view,  it  is  hopeful  to  find  that,  what- 
ever the  audience,  even  in  the  most  remote  village,  the  items 
which  the  artist  would  consider  as  expressing  the  best  work, 
are  also  the  most  popular. 

In  such  ways  does  the  touring  company  carry  out  the  mission 
of  the  League  embodied  in  its  program — the  mission  to  supply 
artistic  occupation  or  relaxation  for  the  greater  leisure  of  the 
modern  working  man — to  establish  cooperation  between  the 
artist  and  the  public — to  safeguard  the  artist  and  form  distrib- 
uting channels  for  his  work — to  put  new  life  and  vitality  into 
modem  industries — and  to  establish  a  solid  internationalism, 
by  the  interchange  of  British  culture  with  that  of  other  nations 
— an  ambitious  program  certainly,  but  to  those  men  and  women, 
artists  or  otherwise,  whose  work  and  hopes  were  shattered  by 
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war,  and  again  by  peace,  it  comes  as  an  opportunity  to  fulfil 
that  for  which  they  have  been  searching  almost  hopelessly — 
a  vision  of  peace  and  happiness  for  humanity,  outisde  the  realms 
of  polities  and  business  and  war. 

Lillian  Owen's  Marionettes 

THE  latest  marionettes  to  come  to  our  notice  are  those  of 
Lillian  Owen  who  offers  her  puppets  in  a  number  of  plays, 
including  Hynd  Horn,  by  John  J.  Martin,  of  the  staff  of  the 
Dramatic  Mirror.  Although  Mrs.  Martin  (Hettie  Louise 
Mick)  is  not  named  as  one  of  Miss  Owen's  assistants,  one 
feels  that  as  she  was  a  valuable  co-worker  of  Ellen  Van  Valken- 
berg  in  the  puppet  productions  at  the  Chicago  Little  Theatre, 
and  of  Tony  Sarg,  in  New  York,  she  has  had  a  hand  in  the  plan- 
ning of  the  Owen  productions.  There  is  no  more  delightful 
form  of  entertainment  for  both  old  and  young  than  the  marion- 
ette play  and  nothing  else  that  can  so  well  oppose  the  "menace 
of  the  movies."  At  present  the  movies  are  Goliath  in  size. 
It  is  hoped  that  Miss  Owen  and  other  workers  in  the  marionette 
field  may  prove  to  be  Davids. 

Pasadena  Community  Players 

THE  Pasadena  Community  Players  have  been  given  from 
time  to  time  considerable  space  in  The  Drama.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  "by  their  works  ye  shall  know  them." 
The  Pasadena  organization  was  started  three  years  ago — this 
is  their  fourth  season — and  during  the  period  of  their  existence 
they  have  not  only  produced  many  notable  plays,  but  they 
have,  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  members,  been  able  to  interest 
"maid  and  mistress"  in  their  productions.  In  November  the 
company  presented  Goldsmith's  She  Stoops  to  Conquer;  and  for 
their  first  December  program.  The  Babushka,  a  play  of  Christmas 
in  Russia,  and  A  Puritan  Christmas,  both  by  Elsie  Carter,  and 
given  as  a  children's  program.  On  December  15,  the  company 
appeared  in  Barrie's  Alice  Sil-hy-the-Fire.  The  Pasadena  Center 
of  the  Drama  League  is  conducting  a  play  contest,  the  winning 
play  in  which  is  to  be  presented  by  the  Community  Players 
next  April. 

Little  Theatre  Society  of  Indiana 

MARY  BROOME,  Allan  Monkhouse's  comedy,  first  pro- 
duced in  America  by  Maurice  Brown  and  Ellen  Van 
Volkenberg  at  the  Chicago  Little  Theatre  in  1916,  and  not  as 
has  been  erroneously  stated,  by  the  Neighborhood  Playhouse  in 
New  York,  was  the.  third  production  and  the  first  full  length 
play  of  the  sLxth  season  of  the  Little  Theatre  of  Indianapolis. 
It  is  not  Monkhouse  at  his  best,  and  one  Chicago  critic  at  the 
time  of  its  American  premiere,  suggested  that  it  should  have 
been  called  "Hindle  Sleeps."  December  23,  Charles  Mills 
Gayley's  The  Star  of  Bethlehem  which  was  given  last  year  as  a 
Christmas  celebration,  was  successfully  repeated.  Among  the 
society's  interesting  prospects  are  Moliere's  The  Learned  Ladies; 
and  Pelleas  and  Melisande,  by  Maeterlinck. 

The  Arts  Club  of  Chicago 

4  VERY  successful  presentation  of  Mignonette,  an  original 
.t\-  two-act  play  by  Martin  A.  Flavin,  was  given  at  the  Arts 
Club,  December  12  and  13,  as  the  second  offering  of  the  Drama 
Committee.  Each  succeeding  year  the  dramatics  at  the  club 
have  grown  in  popularity  and  it  is  expected  that  the  committee 
will  put  on  another  play  in  January. 

The  Peoria  Players 

ALTHOUGH  a  comparatively  new  organization,  the  Peoria 
Players  opened  their  season  auspiciously  with  Grover 
Theis'  Between  Fires;  and  Purple  and  Fine  Linen,  a  Puritan  play 
by  Fairgrieve  and  Miller.  Their  second  bill  which  was  under 
the  direction  of  Mrs.  William  A.  Wittiek,  was  the  playette 
The  Carriage  Waits. 


University  of  Colorado 

MARY  GOES  FIRST,  Henry  Arthur  Jones'  delightful 
comedy  will  be  presented  January  12  by  the  English 
Department  of  the  University  of  Colorado.  The  season's 
program  for  this  group  of  players  is  rather  an  ambitious  one, 
including  in  addition  to  the  Jones  play,  Shaw's  The  Devil's 
Disciple;  The  Thunderbolt,  by  Pinero;  Maeterlinck's  The  Blue 
Bird;  Hauptman's  The  Sunken  Bell;  and  The  Dynasts,  Thomas 
Hardy's  rather  long  drawn  out  but  powerful  play  which  has 
never  had  professional  production  in  America. 

The  Carolina  Playmakers , 

TiALEIGH,  THE  SHEPHERD  OF  THE  OCEAN,  was 
JLL  given  by  the  Carolina  Playmakers  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Raleigh,  on  the  Raleigh  Tercentenary  in 
October.  Though  especially  suitable  to  the  city  to  which  Sir 
Walter  gave  his  name,  it  should  be  valuable  for  school  use 
all  over  the  country,  especially  'n  this  period  of  Americaniza- 
tion. 

Erie  Community  Playhouse 

'  ¥"^HE  Community  Playhouse  in  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  opened 
,1  its  third  season  (the  sixth  counting  the  activities  of  its 
forerunner,  The  Little  Playhouse)  on  November  8  when  the 
Community  Opera  Company  gave  five  performances  of  The 
Pirates  of  Penzance.  The  week  of  November  22  the  Community 
Players  presented  Joint  Owners  in  Spain,  Lima  Beans,  Eight 
O'clock  in  the  Evening,  and  An  Interlude;  and  during  the  week 
of  December  8,  another  group  of  the  Players  gave  Pomander 
Walk.  Plays,  or  operas,  are  given  on  five  nights  of  the  alternate 
weeks  throughout  the  season.  The  performances  on  Saturday 
afternoons  in  the  Children's  Theatre  so  far  this  season  have 
included  The  Toy  Maker,  Chocolate  Cake,  and  How  Does  Your 
Garden  Grow.  All  the  various  activities  of  the  Playhouse  are 
under  the  direction  of  Henry  B.  Vincent. 

College  of  Wilham  and  Mary 

EACH  year  the  Daughters -of  the  American  Revolution 
commemorate  at  Yorktown  on  the  nineteenth  of  October 
the  surrender  there  in  1781  of  Lord  Cornwallis  to  George 
Washington,  which  marked  the  close  of  the  War  for  American 
Independence.  This  year,  as  the  Peninsula  Agricultural  Fair 
was  being  held  in  Williamsburg,  Virginia,  its  citizens  set  aside 
the  nineteenth  for  the  celebration  of  the  great  event;  and  they 
invited  all  visitors  to  join  with  them  and  the  Daughters  of  the 
Revolution  in  making  the  day  the  occasion  for  a  renewal  of 
the  spirit  of  national  loyalty.  On  that  evening  at  seven-thirty 
the  Dramatic  Club  of  the  College  of  William  and  Mary  con- 
tributed as  its  share  in  the  program  for  entertaining  the  guests 
of  the  city  an  open-air  production  of  Percy  Mackaye's  Sam 
Average. 

The  College  of  William  and  Mary  was  founded  in  1693  by 
the  English  monarchs  in  whose  honor  it  was  bamed.  It  was 
not  until  last  year,  however,  that  the  students  of  this  historic 
institution  added  to  their  long  list  of  priorities  the  distinction 
of  being  the  first  co-educational  college  in  Virginia  to  establish 
a  society  for  the  study  and  production  of  drama.  Although  but  Z 
one  play  was  staged,  Oscar  Wilde's  Lady  Windmere's  Fan,  ^ 
that  was  such  an  unqualified  success  that  it  had  to  be  given 
time  and  time  again  until  the  approach  of  June  e.xaminations 
made  it  impossible  for  the  troupe  to  leave  Williamsburg  to  fill 
the  engagements  still  being  offered  them  in  neighboring  cities. 

Aside  from  the  patriotic  significance  attached  to  the  giving 
of  a  play  like  Sam  Average,  the  efforts  of  the  club  are  noteworthy 
as  an  attempt  to  demonstrate  to  rural  communities  the  possi- 
bility of  producing  effective  drama  at  a  negative  cost.  The 
total  outlay  for  the  play,  not  including  the  royalty  paid  the 
author,  did  not  reach  thirty  dollars.     The  Department  of  Home 
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Economies  planned  the  costumes;  and  girls  of  the  Dramatic 
Club  made  them.  As  the  play  was  presented  out  of  doors,  the 
stage  settings  cost  nothing. 

The  spot  chosen  for  the  performance  was  almost  ideal.  The 
hundred  feet  of  ^•acant  lot  extending  from  the  brick  wall  sur- 
roimding  Old  Bruton  Parish  Church  to  the  shrubbery  at  the 
side  of  the  Wythe  house  is  a  tangle  of  trees  and  vines  shut  off 
from  the  street  by  a  fence  overgrown  with  honeysuckle.  By 
letting  this  serve  as  a  background  and  by  placing  at  each  wing 
of  the  stage  a  row  of  small  pine  trees  in  which  electric  lights 
were  concealed,  there  was  secm-ed  a  wonderfully  wild  and 
beautiful  effect.  Almost  on  the  sidewalk  bounding  the  front  of 
the  stage,  there  burned  a  campfire.  At  the  rear,  the  American 
flag  planted  on  the  embankment  of  honeysuckle  shook  its  folds 
over  the  old  cannon  which  thrust  its  muzzle  toward  an  imaginarj' 
enemy.  This  cannon,  originally  used  in  the  defense  of  Fort 
Christiana,  built  by  Governor  Spottswood  in  Brunswick  County, 
Virginia,  in  1713,  has  in  recent  years  done  less  martial  service 
in  ornamenting  the  campus  of  William  and  Mary. 

The  audience  sat  on  the  grass  of  the  Palace  Green  across  the 
road  from  the  stage.  So  carefully  had  the  actors  been  trained 
for  out-of-door  sjieaking  that  no  word  of  the  inspiring  dialogue 
was  lost.  Their  message  carried  double  force  when  one  re- 
membered that  at  the  other  end  of  the  green  had  once  stood 
the  maasion  of  the  royal  governors  of  the  colony  of  Virginia; 
that  Bruton  Parish  Church  is  the  oldest  Episcopal  church  in 
America  where  services  have  been  held  without  interruption 
since  its  erection  in  1710,  and  that  from  its  belfry  the  liberty 
bell  had  sounded  the  notes  of  independence  almost  two  weeks 
ahead  of  the  famous  tocsin  rung  in  Philadelphia;  that  the  Wythe 
house  had   been   the  home  of    (Jeorge  Wythe,   statesman   and 


signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  had  served  aw 
headquarters  for  Washington  when  his  army  occupied  Williams- 
burg; that  diagonally  across  the  green  from  these  there  y("t 
stands  the  Audrey  house,  in  which  the  beautiful  actress  from 
whom  it  takes  its  name  is  said  to  have  lived;  and  that  about  a 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  to  the  right  of  it  can  still  be  found  crumb- 
ling beneath  the  shrubbery  of  an  old  garden  the  foundations  of 
the  theatre  in  which  she  once  played  and  which  is  famed  as  the 
first  play  house  in  the  English  colonies  of  America. 

Sam  Average  itself  combines  the  qualities  of  both  pageant 
and  play,  thus  affording  frequent  opportunity  for  the  picturesque 
grouping  of  the  characters  as  they  tell  the  story  of  the  young 
wife  Nell,  who,  by  coming  to  visit  her  husband  in  camp  near 
Niagara  at  the  moment  when,  discouraged  from  the  hardshijjs 
of  privation  and  cold,  lie  is  about  to  desert  the  American  army 
and  go  over  the  river  to  Canada  in  order  to  escape  further  serv- 
ice, is  able  to  join  her  entreaties  with  those  of  a  mysterious 
stranger.  Uncle  Sam,  so  effectively  that  the  loyalty  of  her 
husband  is  again  aroused  to  the  point  where,  renouncing  his 
intention  of  deserting  his  country,  he  renews  his  allegiance  to 
the  cause  of  liberty. 

Miss  Winifred  Tinsley  as  Nell,  Mr.  J.  C.  Phillips  as  Andrew, 
Mr.  John  B  Bentley  as  Uncle  Sam,  and  W.  D.  Peake  as  Joel 
played  their  parts  with  a  certainty  of  touch  which  caused  tho.so 
who  had  come  to  the  performance  ready  to  make  allowances  for 
amateurishness  to  feel  that  there  was  no  need  for  the  least 
leniency  in  judgment  of  the  interpretation  on  the  score  of  it.s 
lack  of  professional  skill.  The  thoughtful  work  of  these  .young 
actors  will  long  serve  as  a  model  as  well  as  an  encouragement 
for  the  representatives  of  the  county  high  schools  who  wit- 
nessed the  little  play. — [Cary  F.  Jaa.b. 
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Coprrtfht  Ufidaf  irood  and  Underwood 


Scene  from  AlacKaye's  "Sam  Average" 
Giten  by  Ihe  Dramalie  Club  of  the  College  of  William  amd  Mary,  Williamsburg,  Va. 
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"Enter  Madame" 

By  Martin  A.  Flavin 


MISS  GILDA  VARESI,  of  whom  I  know  very  lit- 
tle beyond  that  she  has  for  some  time  past  been 
hovering  in  the  fringe  of  the  celestial  spheres, 
appears  now  meteor-like  out  of  the  blue  limbo  which  has 
dimmed  her  brilliance.  My  astronomy  may  be  at  fault, 
but  what  I  mean  to  say  is :  Miss  Varesi  is  a  very  bright 
star;  indeed,  I  believe,  one -of  the  first  magnitude.  If 
you  object  to  the  solar  system  in  the  theatre,  you  may 
deplore  Miss  Varesi's  ascent,  but  you  are,  in  any  event, 
bound  to  agree  with  me  that  she  is  an  actress,  and,  if 
the  program  is  truthful,  a  dramatist  to  boot,  and  no 
mean  dramatist  at  that. 

According  to  the  play  bill.  Miss  Varesi  and  Miss  Dolly 
Byrne  are  responsible  for  the  play.  I  wish  I  knew  which 
was  responsible  for  which,  but  collaboration  is,  by  its 
very  nature,  a  sin  of  secrecy  and  darkness,  and  one  can 
never  do  more  than  conjecture.  However,  in  this  par- 
ticular instance  the  question  is  one  of  less  than  ordinary 
consequence  since  Enter  Madame  is  a  comedy  of  clever 
and  unique  conception,  excellent  technical  construction, 
sparkling  dialogue;  and  there  is  nothing  in  it  or  of  it 
for  which  I  should  care  to  chide  its  authors,  or  Miss 
Varesi  who  plays  the  title  role  in  a  manner  which  brought 
great  joy  to  my  heart,  or  Mr.  Norman  Trevor  who  as 
Madame's  handsome  husband  has  never  to  my  knowl- 
edge appeared  to  better  advantage,  or  Mr.  Brock  Pem- 
berton  who  has  given  the  play  a  delightful  production 
and  a  cast  of  exceptionably  capable  performers.  If 
there  is  anything  more  that  could  be  added  to  this 
eulogy  (I  have  no  friends  in  the  company,  and  I  paid 
three  eighty-five  for  my  seat),  please  consider  it  said. 

WHEN  the  play  opens  Madame,  an  operatic  star 
with  the  temperamental  qualities  of  a  sky-rocket, 
is  returning  from  a  season  in  Madrid,  preceded  by  an 
avalanche  of  cables  collect.  Mr.  Trevor,  Madame's 
husband,  views  her  approach  with  alarm.  The  fact  is 
that  Mr.  Trevor  is  tired  of  his  role.  He  has  been  dragged 
round  and  round  the  glove  with  Madame's  entourage, 
consisting  of  one  Italian  maid,  one  ditto  physician,  one 
English  secretary,  one  French  chef,  and  one  Pekingese 
pup  until  he  is  jolly  well  sick  of  it.  He  pines  for  a  do- 
mestic fireside,  felt  slippers,  and  a  pipe;  or  at  any  rate  he 
thinks  he  does,  which,  after  all,  is  pretty  much  the  same 
thing.  He  is,  in  short,  a  fit  subject  for  rebellion.  In- 
deed, he  has  rebelled.  And  being  forehanded  as  well  as 
rebellious,  he  has  gone  so  far  as  to  make  tentative  ar- 
rangements with  a  fluffy  blonde  of  persuasive  manners 
and  uncertain  past,  to  take  the  place  of  Madame  in  his 
house  and  affections  so  soon  as,  by  some  process  of  law, 
Madame  can  be  expelled. 

At  this  point,  enter  Madame  and  the  maid,  and  the 


physician,  and  the  secretary,  and  the  chef,  and  the  dog, 
and  great  piles  of  luggage,  and  hampers  of  Madame's 
personal  properties  with  which  the  room  is  in  a  jiffy 
completely  transformed  from  the  hric-a-brac  on  the 
mantle  shelf  to  the  rugs  on  the  floor.  Even  Mr.  Trevor's 
Jap  is  ousted  from  the  kitchen  and  departs  forthwith 
forever,  and  there  is  a  great  jargon  of  language  and 
dialects,  and  frenzied  bubbling  of  torrid  Latin  natures; 
and  it  is  all  very  diverting  and  delightful.  And  Ma- 
dame's son,  who  naturally  is  also  Mr.  Trevor's,  and  who 
is  of  sophomore  age,  adds  to  the  general  confusion  by 
registering  a  vigorous  protest  against  his  father's  brutal 
plans. 

Madame,  informed  of  her  impending  release,  indulges 
in  all  the  approved  feminine  wiles,  including  hysterics, 
which  strangely  enough  alter  Mr.  Trevor's  determination 
not  at  all;  and  a  divorce  of  some  sort  or  other  is  in  the 
second  act  duly  granted. 

At  length  Madame  appears  to  accept  the  situation 
with  ominous  good  grace.  With  guileless  generosity 
she  invites  her  husband  of  yesterday  and  his  fiancee  to 
dinner.     Why,  after  all,  should  they  not  be  friends? 

Why,  indeed?  They  do  dine  together,  with  the  son, 
delightfully  acted  by  Mr.  Gavin  Muir,  and  the  physi- 
cian, and  the  secretary,  and  are  served  by  the  maid,  and 
the  chef.  A  most  extraordinary  dinner  washed  down 
with  copious*  quantities  of  wine,  interrupted  by  torrid 
Latin  arguments  in  which  the  maid  and  the  chef  take 
strangely  informal  parts!  It  is,  in  fact,  a  mad  dinner. 
But  Mr.  Trevor  seems  to  like  it.  Indeed,  he  likes  it 
so  well  that  in  no  manner  whatever  can  he  be  induced 
to  leave,  and  the  fluffy  blonde  being  finally  escorted 
hence,  he  does  actually  remain,  and  is  to  be  found  there 
in  the  morning  of  the  third  act  in  evening  clothes  with- 
out, I  believe,  the  poor  screen  of  an  overcoat,  and  of 
course  without  a  vestige  of  respectability.  It  might  have 
overstepped  the  Puritan  proprieties  of  our  Anglo  Saxon 
natures;  but  it  didn't.    It  was  too  well  done. 

One's  sympathy  for  the  discarded  fluffy  blonde  is  dis- 
sipated when  that  lady  appears  heart  whole,  and  threat- 
ening law  suits  with  compensatory  damages  and  other 
dire  legal  things.  Mr.  Muir,  dazed  but  satisfied,  returns 
cheerfully  to  his  alma  mater.  And  the  caravan,  united 
and  ecstatic,  departs  for  Buenos  Ayres  with  Mr.  Trevor 
in  its  midst.  Everybody  is  happy,  including  the  audi- 
ence. 


WANTED. 

The  Drama  desires  to  purchase  copies  of  its  num- 
bers for  October,  1919,  and  June,  1920. 
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The  Bag  o'  Dreams* 

A  One  Act  Play  For  Children 
By  Margretta  Scott 


Characters: 


A  Small  Boy — 8  or  9  years  old,  dressed  as  a  child 
from  the  Orphans'  Home. 

The  Sandman — ^About  30,  tall  and  thin,  dressed  in 
grey  tights  and  a  long  grey  cape.  He  carries  a 
stocking-shaped  grey  cap  in  his  hand  and  a  grey 
bag  on  his  back.  His  eyes  are  half-closed  with 
sleep. 

1st  Dheam — A  young  man  and  a  girl.  The  girl  is 
dressed  in  white  except  for  a  colored  sash  and 
carries  a  flowered  hat.  The  man  is  dressed  in 
white  flannels  and  wears  a  straw  hat. 


2nd  Dream— An  old  woman  and  a  small  boy,  the  old 
woman  in  bonnet  and  shawl,  the  boy  in  rags. 

3rd  Dream — ^A  young  man  and  a  girl.  He  is  dressed  in 
a  business  suit  and  the  girl  in  an  afternoon  gown. 

4th  Dream — A  woman  in  a  light-colored  negligee 
carrying  a  baby. 

5th  Dream — An  old  maid  and  a  little  girl,  the  old 
maid  in  a  mannish  shirtwaist,  collar  and  tie.  The 
little  girl  is  dressed  neatly  and  plainly,  but  com- 
fortably.    She  carries  a  red  balloon. 

6th  Dream — A  trained  nurse  in  blue  uniform. 


A  -park,  a  row  of  trees  across  the  back.  A  little  in  front  of  the  trees,  at  one  side  a  log,  at  the  other  side 
a  bench.  The  time  is  twilight  in  September.  The  Boy  is  sitting  on  the  bench  when  the  Sandman  enters. 
He  stops  before  the  boy,  yawning,  and  looks  down  at  him. 


Boy  [Politely] :   How  do  you  do? 

Sandman  [Surprised]:  Can  you  see  me?  [He  looks  at  his  cap 
and  laughs.]  To  be  sure — my  cap's  off. 

Boy:   What  do  you  mean? 

Sandman:  When  I  wear  my  cap,  people  can't  see  me.  [He 
looks  about  him.]  It's  past  closing  hours.  I  didn't  think  there'd 
be  anyone  in  the  park,  now.    How  do  you  happen  to  be  here? 

Boy  :  Our  orphans'  home  gave  a  picnic.  I  was  making  believe 
I  was  a  rabbit,  and  I  ran  ever  so  far.  When  I  came  back,  they 
were  all  gone.   [Yawning]  Say,  mister,  who  are  you? 

Sandman:   Me,  why  I'm  the  Sandman. 

Boy  [With  interest]:  Are  you  the  man  what  puts  children  to 
sleep?  [The  Sandman  nods.  The  Boy  is  alarmed.]  I  want  to 
get  back  to  our  orphans'  home  tonight. 

Sandman:   But  the  gates  are  locked — 

Boy:  I'll  ask  the  policeman  to  open  the  gates  and  let  me  out. 
Please  don't  put  me  to  sleep. 

Sandman  [Good-naturedly]:  I'll  try  not,  but  if  you  look  at 
me  too  hard  you  might  doze  off.  Look  at  that  tree  in  front  of 
you. 

Vio-i  [Looking  hard  at  the  tree]:  Yes,  sir.  [Pointing  to  bag  with- 
out moving  his  eyes  from  the  tree.]   What  you  got  in  that  bag? 

Sandman:   Dreams. 

Boy  [Excitedly]:     Dreams!     Will  you  let  me  see  what  they 
look  like? 
[The  Sandman  empties  the  bag  on  the  grass.    Packages  of  different 

size,  shape,  and  color  come  tumbling  out.     The  Boy  picks  up 

one  that  is  black  and  bumpy  and  holds  it  to  his  ear.] 

Boy:   What's  that? 

Sandman:   That's  a  bad  dream. 

Boy  [Dropping  it  hastily  and  pointing  to  a  neat  package  wrapped 
in  pink  paper]:   What's  that? 

Sandman:   That's  a  good  dream. 
[The  Boy  picks  it  up,  shakes  it,  and  holds  it  to  his  ear.] 

Boy  [Wistfully]:  I  wish  you'd  send  me  the  dream  I  want. 
It's  about  a  nurse  at  the  orphans'  home,  She  put  me  to  bed 
every  night  and  told  me  stories. 

Sandman:    What's  her  name? 

Boy:  I  don't  know.  She  had  blue  eyes,  and  she  wore  a  blue 
dress.    I  called  her  the  "blue  nurse." 

Sandman:   What  happened  to  her? 

Boy:    She  went  away  somewhere. 

Sandman  [Rubbing  his  forehead]:  I  think  I  have  a  dream 
for  you. 


*Cop3rright«<l.     For  permiaaion  to  produce,  addrefls  Tax  Draua. 


Boy  [Delightedly] :   Will  you  send  it  to  me? 

Sandman:  Perhaps.  [Mopping  his  forehead.]  Would  you  like 
to  see  some  of  my  dreams? 

Boy  [Excitedly]:   Yes,  oh  yes,  please! 

Sandman:  Your  "blue  nurse"  might  be  among  them.  If 
you  call  her  she'll  come  to  you  and  take  you  away  with  her. 

Boy:  I'd  like  to  go  away  with  the  "blue  nurse." 

Sandman:  Oh!  then  I'll  have  to  put  you  to  sleep  whether 
I  want  to  or  not. 

Boy:  But— 

Sand.man:  You  can't  dream  and  stay  awake,  you  know.  And 
if  I  put  you  to  sleep  you  won't  get  home  tonight. 

Boy  [Shuddering] :  I'd  be  afraid  to  stay  here  all  alone. 

Sandman  [Warningly]:  All  right,  then  don't  call  her. 
[The  Sandman  yawns  and  beckons  with  his  arms.    The  first  dream 

is  a  young  girl  dressed  in  white.    She  is  running  and  after  her 

comes  a  young  man  trying  to  catch  her.     Both  are  laughing 

After  the  Sandman  has  explained  them  to  the  Boy  they  run 

away.] 

Sandman:  This  is  the  dream  of  a  girl  who  has  to  lie  on  her 
back  all  day. 

Boy  [Anxiously]:   Is  she  sick? 

Sandman:    She's  lame. 

Boy:   Well,  she's  running  around. 

Sandman:    It's  her  dream. 

Boy:  Why  doesn't  she  dream  she's  playing  leap-frog?  [Point- 
ing to  the  man.]   Who's  he? 

Sandman:  Oh,  she  doesn't  know  that  man;  she's  just  seen 
him  pass  by  her  house  on  his  way  to  work. 

Boy:   What  makes  her  dream  she  knows  him? 

Sandman:  You  can't  tell  about  girl's  dreams;  they  are  the 
most  foolish  dreams  I  carry,  and  they  fill  up  half  my  bag. 

Boy  [Curiously]:   Are  they  more  foolish  than  men's? 

Sandman:  Much  more.  Men  dream  about  business  and 
getting  rich — that  sort  of  thing;  but  girls — there's  nothing  to 
girls'  dreams.  They  are  as  flimsy  and  light  as — [He  sees  a  dande- 
lion which  has  gone  to  seed;  he  picks  it  up  and  blows  it.]  as  that. 
[The  Sandman  yawns  and  beckons  with  his  arms.      The  second 

dream  is  an  old  woman  in  her  bonnet  and  shawl   as  she  enters, 

a  ragged  boy  runs  to  meet  her.     They  sit  on  the  log.     The  old 

woman  empties  her  bag  and  gives  the  boy  peppermint  sticks. 

He  eats  them  greedily,  while  the  old  woman  caresses   him,  smil- 
ing.   After  the  Sandman  has  spoken  of  them  they  pass  off.] 

Boy  [Pointing] :   He  looks  like  a  feller  I  knew. 

Sandman:   He's  that  old  woman's  grandson.    He's  dead  now, 
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but  she's  dreaming  that  he  has  run  to  meet  her  to  get  those 
peppermint  sticks. 

Boy  [Eyeing  the  candy  hungrily]:  Is  that  dream  candy  the 
real  stnflf? 

Sandman  :    It's  real  to  the  person  who  is  dreaming. 

Boy:  I  wish  I  could  have  a  candy  dream.  [He  looks  reflectively 
at  the  old  woman.]  She  must  have  liked  him  a  heap  to  bring 
him  peppermint  sticks. 

Sandman:  She  thought  the  world  of  that  boy.  She  brought 
liim  up  after  his  mother  died. 

Boy  [Nodding  hia  head,  then  looking  curiously  at  the  Sandman]: 
Is  your  mother  alive? 

Sandman:   I  don't  think  I  ever  had  one. 

Boy:    I  guess  you're  an  orphan. 
[The  Sandman   yawns  and  beckons  with  his   arms.      The  third 

dream  is  a  young  man  tvho  enters  reading  a  book.    A  girl,  her 

fingers  bandaged,  goes  to  meet  him.     The  man  drops  the  hook, 

looks  at  the  girl's  finger  and  comforts  her.    After  the  Sandman 

has  di.<iciissed  them  they  walk  away.] 

Boy:  She  must  have  sma.shcd  her  finger  in  the  door.  I  did 
once — if  hurt  awful. 

Sand.max:    He's  her  husband — she  ran  away  and  left  him. 

Boy:    Was  he  mean  to  her':" 

Sandman:  He  was  all  right;  he  gave  her  a  nice  house  and 
pretty  clothes  and  money  to  spend.  But  now  he's  always  worry- 
ing, and  thinking  that  she  wouldn't  have  left  him  if  he  had  been 
nicer  about  the  little  things.  He  can't  forget  the  day  she  hurt 
her  finger,  and  he  didn't  even  stop  reading  to  bandage  it  up. 

Boy:    Didn't  some  one  else  bandage  it? 

Sandman:  Yes — the  maid.  She  probably  did  it  bettor  than 
he  could,  but  women  are  curious  creatures.  You  see,  he's  dream- 
ing now  that  he  had  acted  differently.  There's  no  sense  in  that 
kind  of  dreams.  [Half  to  himself.]  I  .suppose  she  would  have  run 
away  anyhow.  She  came  from  a  bad  lot. 

Boy:    We've  got  a  bad  lot  on  our  street.    I  tried  to  grow  some 
radishes,  and  the  earth  was  all  full  of  stones. 
[The  Sand.man  laughs  then  yawns  and  beckons  with  his  arms. 

The  fourth  dream  is  a  young  woman  in  a  light-colored  negligee 

who  enters  carrying  a  baby.     She  rocks  the  baby  in  her  arms, 

looking  at  its  eyes  and  kissing  it.    After  the  Sandman  has  ex- 
plained them  to  the  Boy  they  disappear.] 

Boy:   Why  is  she  looking  at  the  baby's  eyes? 

Sand.man:  When  her  baby  died  he  was  blind.  She  is  dreaming 
that  he  is  alive  again  and  can  see.  [The  Boy  xvipes  his  eyes  on 
his  sleeve,  sniffling.]    She's  happy  enough  now. 

Boy:  But  she  has  to  wake  up. 

Sand.man:   There's  no  helping  that. 


Boy:    Don't  you  feel  sorry  for  her? 

Sand.man:   Oh,  I  get  hardened.   You  can't  be  too  soft  hearted 
in  my  business. 
[The  Sandman  yawns  and  beckons  with  his  artns.    The  fifth  dream 

is  a  tall  thin  woman  of  middle  age.    She  is  dressed  mannishly 

and  wears  nose  glas.<ses.  By  her  side  is  a  prim  little  girl,  carrying 

a  red  balloon.    The  child  shows  the  woman  the  balloon;  the  woman. 

nods,  stoops  down,  and  arranges  the  child's  hair.] 
■  Sandman  [Laughing]:     She's  an  old  maid.     She's  dreaming 
that's  her  little  girl. 

Boy:   What's  funny  about  that? 

Sandman:  Children  have  no  sense  of  humor.  Maybe  when 
you  grow  up  you'll  think  a  dream  like  that  is  funny. 

Boy  [Sxdkily]:   I'm  nine  years  old. 

Sandman:  Wait  'till  you're  twenty-nine.  [There  is  a  pause.] 
I've  so  much  to  do  wth  dreams  that  it's  a  wonder  I  don't  grow 
fat  from  laughing. 

Boy:   You're  awful  thin. 

Sandman  [Arajrt"/!/]:  It's  you  people  who  make  me  thin.  Why 
can't  you  be  satisfied  with  what  you  have  instead  of  always 
dreaming? 

Boy:  I  don't  know.   [He  pauses.]  What  makes  people  dream? 

S.axdman  [Looking  over  the  boy's  head]:  They  can't  help  it. 
They  can't  get  along  without  it.  I  can  see  them  turning  on  their 
pillows  at  night,  groping  with  their  hands;  I  ean  hear  them 
sighing.  I  give  them  their  dreams — I  take  them  away,  too. 
[Looking  at  the  Boy.]  Do  you  know  that  some  people  dream 
with  their  eyes  open?    We  call  them  poets. 

Boy:   What's  poets? 

Sandman:    I  just  told  you. 

Boy:  I  never  saw  anybody  walking  around  with  his  eyes 
open,  dreaming. 

Sandman:    Poets  do.    [Taking  the  Boy's  arm.]    Now  boy,  be 
careful;  here  comes  your  "blue  nurse."  Don't  call  her. 
[The  Sandman  yawns  and  beckons  loith  his  arms.   The  sixth  dream 

is  a  trained  nurse  in  blue  uniform,  wearing  a  cap.    She  enters 

as  though  looking  for  some  one.     The  BoY  half  rises  and  calls, 

"Blue  nurse!    Blue  nurse!"    She  sees  the  boy,  goes  towards  him 

with  arms  outstretched,  stoops  over  and  kisses  him.     Under  her 

caresses  the  Boy  becomes  very  sleepy.    She  goes  ofl  leaving  the 

Boy  asleep.     The  Sandman  puts  the  packages  in  his  bag,  and 

spreads  his  cape  over  the  Boy.] 

Sand.man:  I  told  him  not  to  call  her.  Well,  I'll  be  on  my  way; 
it's  getting  dark.  [He  starts  to  leave,  but  stands  a  moment,  lis- 
tening.] They're  waiting  for  me — sighing,  turning  on  their 
pillows,  groping  with  their  hands. 


'The  Floaling  Opera." — (See  page  Hi.) 
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Richard  Wagner  and  the  Origin  of  ''Tristan" 

By  Edward  Schure 
Authorized  Translation  from  the  French  by  Fred  Rolhwell 


RICHARD  WAGNER  had  been  married  twelve 
years  and  was  staying  at  the  time  in  Zurich  when 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Wesendoncks. 
Not  until  two  years  had  passed,  however^  in  1853,  was 
an  uninterrupted  relationship  entered  upon  between  the 
two  families,  when  a  master-and-pupil  kind  of  intimacy 
sprang  up  between  the  composer  and  Frau  Wesen- 
donck,  then  a  young  matron  of  twenty-two. 

Very  soon  we  find  him  arranging  their  meetings,  keep- 
ing unwelcome  guests  away  and  choosing  the  friends  to 
be  invited.  He  even  goes  so  far  as  to  reproach  her  for 
not  coming  to  spend  the  evening  with  him  "without 
being  invited."  This  humble — though  masterful — re- 
quest is  accompanied  by  two  significant  bars  of  music: 
the  simple  motive  that  announces  Sieglinde's  entrance 
as  she  brings  a  horn  of  fresh  water  to  the  exhausted 
Siegmund  in  the  first  act  of  The  Walkure. 

The  following  year  began  the  delightful  and  innocent 
period  of  gift-making.  She  sends  him  flowers,  a  lamp,  a 
silver  tea-pot;  he  replies  with  rare  books  and  music  of 
his  own  composition.  Mathilde  Wesendonck  tells  how 
he  would  play  to  her  Beethoven's  sonatas  and  portions 
of  his  symphonies  previously  to  a  concert,  and  how  he 
initiated  her  into  the  philosophy  of  Schopenhauer  and 
read  not  only  Indian  legends  and  Calderon's  dramas,  but 
also  every  literary  or  scientific  work  that  appeared.  His 
morning  compositions  he  would  play  over  to  her  at  the 
twilight  hour. 

Wagner  thus  characterizes  this  period  of  their  friend- 
ship: "What  was  exceptional  in  our  relationship  was 
that  our  actions  and  thoughts  involuntarily  appeared 
before  us  only  in  their  ideal  essence  and  pure  of  all  dross. 
No  sooner  were  we  in  each  other's  presence  than  we 
felt  emancipated  from  the  round  of  ordinary  life." 

\  BOUT  this  time  AVagner  was  engaged  upon  Sieg- 


1\ 


fried  with   unwonted   ardour.     It   was   not   until 


fourteen  years  had  elapsed,  however,  that  he  wrote  the 
great  scene  of  the  awakening  of  Brunhilde,  for  an- 
other drama  was  welling  up  from  the  secret  depths  of  his 
being;  he  can  do  without  Mathilde  in  his  work  no  longer. 
Love  forms  the  very  air  they  breathe  and  darts  forth 
in  a  magnetic  flash  whenever  their  eyes  meet. 

Both  recognized  the  danger  of  the  situation,  and 
Wagner,  caught  between  his  duty  as  Otto  Wesendonck's 
friend  and  his  ever-growing  passion  for  Mathilde,  had 
recourse  to  poetry  as  his  sole  means  of  deliverance.  He 
had  just  read  Gottfried  von  Strassburg's  poem  on 
Tristan  and  Isolde.  The  picturesque  setting  of  the  old 
Celtic  legend  suggests  the  creation  of  a  poignant  and 
tragic    musical    drama.      One    day,    when    alone    with 


Mathilde,  he  mentions  that  he  is  dedicating  to  her  his 
new  work  which  is  to  express  all  that  has  ever  passed 
between  them  and  must  remain  unknown  to  the  outer 
world.  By  art's  transforming  power,  this  drama  is  to  be 
the  climax  and  fulfilment  of  the  soul  union  of  their  twin 
lives.  The  poem  was  written  in  August  and  September, 
1857.  The  first  two  acts  were  sent  by  the  poet  to  his 
muse  who  was  now  more  than  ever  "the  lady  of  silence." 
Day  by  day  she  became  more  solemn  and  he  more 
sombre.  When  alone,  they  avoided  all  mention  of  the 
poem  yet  unborn.  On  its  completion,  the  author  took 
it  to  his  friend.  In  his  diary,  Wagner  describes  the 
scene.  "Accompanying  me  to  the  chair  near  the  sofa, 
thine  arms  were  flung  round  me  with  the  words  'Now 
I  have  not  a  single  wish  ungratified!'  .  .  .  Though 
I  have  since  erred  and  suffered,  yet  I  have  never  lost  the 
vivid  consciousness  that  thy  love  has  been  my  supreme 
blessing,  that  without  it  my  very  existence  would  be 
self-contradiction. ' ' 

Sublime  love  found  courage  to  assert  itself  by  the  re- 
nunciation of  complete  possession  of  each  other,  courage 
to  afford  itself  the  joys  of  a  perfect  soul  intimacy  through 
all  the  longing  and  anguish  of  the  flesh.  Besides,  was  not 
their  marvelous  love  to  find  its  fruition  in  the  creation 
of  two  immortal  children,  Tristan  and  Isolde? 

And  what  of  Mathilde?.  She  poured  out  her  over- 
burdened heart  in  verse  and  sent  to  Wagner  five  poems 
which,  in  a  flood  of  inspiration,  he  set  to  music.  They 
were  subsequently  published  "for  a  woman's  voice," 
without  the  name  of  the  author  being  given.  The 
melody  of  Dreams  with  its  languishing  mystery  he  used 
for  the  theme  of  the  famous  duet  in  the  second  act  of 
Tristan. 

NOW  came  a  terrible  awakening.  A  letter,  inter- 
cepted by  Minna,  Wagner's  wife,  followed  bj'  a 
violent  scene  of  jealousy  with  Frau  Wesendonck,  caused 
a  scandal,  set  both  families  at  variance  and  compelled 
Wagner  to  leave  Zurich.  Correspondence  continued  for 
some  years  afterwards,  but  Wagner  had  now  to  resume 
his  wandering  life.  After  a  short  stay  at  Geneva  and  a 
year  in  Venice,  he  spent  six  months  at  Lucerne  where  he 
finished  Tristan. 

Wagner's  last  letters  to  Mathilde  Wesendonck  bring 
with  them  a  heart-chill  as  compared  with  his  earlier  ones. 
The  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  extraordinary 
friendship  between  Wagner  and  the  youthful  King  of 
Bohemia,  which  completely  changed  the  composer's 
fortunes  and  enabled  him  to  realize  his  loftiest  dreams 
and  conceptions. 

In  his  Confession  to  my  Friends  he  freely  admitted 
that  with   Mathilde  Wesendonck  he  had   experienced 
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"absolute  love,"  and  that  the  revelation  had  transformed 
both  his  art  and  his  philosophy.  Though  other  women 
subsequently  entered  Wagner's  life,  no  one  ever  played 
the  role  of  inspirer  to  lofty  effort  so  truly  as  did  Mathilde 
Wesendonck,  the  sacred  muse  of  his  inmost  soul. 


BOOK  NOTES 

ONE  watches  for  each  new  play  of  Mr.  Kreymborg's  with 
more  interest  than  he  musters  for  most  American  drama- 
tists. Without  reference  to  the  value  of  his  plays  one 
must  acknowledge  that  he  is  almost  the  only  dramatist  con- 
stantly experimenting  in  the  form,  who  has  sufficient  knowledge 
of  the  public  taste  and  the  limitations  due  to  successful  produc- 
tion to  force  wide  attention.  Whether  or  not  one  wholly  approves 
the  earlier  plays,  he  admits  their  freshness  and  their  high  poetic 
quality,  and  he  can  hardly  fail  to  see  the  possibilities  of  a  drama- 
tic form  combining  a  musical  plot  and  an  action  plot  in  a  force- 
ful unit.  Lima  Beans,  for  example,  foreshadows  a  school  of 
drama  far  from  the  stereotyped.  Slavish  conforming  to  the 
conventions  of  technique  has  been  until  recently  the  monster 
of  American  art.  Any  artist  who  leads  us  into  new  fields  per- 
forms major  service. 

In  the  new  volume,  Plays  for  Merry  Andrews,  (Sunwise 
Turn)  the  first  two  plays  reveal  again  the  fresh  humour,  the 
arresting  childlikeness,  and  the  sympathetic  though  impersonal 
satire  shown  in  Kreymborg's  earlier  work.  They  are  inter- 
esting in  themselves  but  make  no  great  stride  forward  in 
form.  Monday,  first  printed  in  The  Drama  (May,  1920) 
has  a  deeper  note  of  sincerity  and  humanness — a.  quality  difficult 
to  achieve,  one  would  feel,  in  what  at  first  glance  seems  an 
artificial  plan.  Rhythm  handled  skillfully  through  any  element 
always  emphasizes  the  emotional  quality — ^which  is  nine-tenths 
of  good  drama.  In  Monday  the  characters  weave  themselves 
in  and  out,  each  representing  definitely  a  phase  of  the  musical 
motive,  of  the  plot  and  of  the  theme. 

Undoubtedly  the  strongest  piece  in  the  volume  is  Uneasy 
Street,  written  in  prose  of  fine  quality.  Its  healthy  gro- 
tesquerie  is  rare  in  literature  and  especially  rare  in  America. 
To  able  amateurs  such  a  play  offers  great  opportunity,  and 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  professional  stage  does  not  acquire 
it. 

The  Silent  Waiter  reminds  one  of  Strindberg's  Pariah  and 
The  Stronger.  It  is  by  all  means  the  best  psychological  study 
,  Mr.  Kreymberg  has  constructed,  and  except  for  its  difficulty 
for  the  actors  and  the  requirement  of  an  intelligence  for  sub- 
tleties on  the  part  of  the  audience,  should  have  wide  use.  It 
merits  serious  attention  in  any  case  as  a  reading  play.  Mr. 
Kreymborg  has  been  heretofore  over-intellectual  for  our  stage. 
This  volume,  however,  shows  progress  in  the  expression  of 
intellectual  process  through  easily  understood  emotional  symbols. 

*     *     * 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  note  the  progress  in  playmaking  and  in 
taste  that  has  been  made  by  James  Forbes  from  his  first  play 
The  Chorus  Lady  to  his  most  recent  one  The  Famous  Mrs.  Fair, 
which  together  with  The  Show  Shop  have  recently  been  published 
by  George  H.  Doran  Company  under  the  title  of  The  Famous 
Mrs.  Fair  and  Other  Plays,  Even  in  his  earlier  plays  Mr.  Forbes 
demonstrated  that  he  had  a  "sense  of  the  theatre,"  and  an 
ability  to  write  rapid  moving  drama.  The  greatest  criticism 
to  be  made  of  The  Chorus  Lady  and  The  Show  Shop  is  that  the 
author  in  order  to  drive  home  his  points,  creates  in  the  minds 
of  people  unfamiliar  with  the  life  of  the  theatre,  an  exaggerated 
idea  of  what  that  life  really  was  and  is.  The  dignity  of  the  great 
profession  is  not  helped  by  the  showing  up  of  its  unpleasant 
phases,  as  these  earlier  plays  show  them  and  as  Mr.  Hopwood's 
The  Gold  Diggers,  has  done.    One  feels,  however,  in  reading  the 


printed  plays  that  Mr.  Forbes'  exaggerations  are  motivated 
by  sincerity  and  that,  as  has  been  said,  his  aim  has  been  to 
over-estimate  rather  than  under-estimate  in  order  to  make  his 
object  clear.  As  I  have  said,  and  Mr.  Eaton  in  his  introduction 
to  the  volume  has  said,  Mr.  Forbes'  development  has  been 
greater  and  more  notable  than  that  of  any  other  of  our  play- 
wrights. The  Famous  Mrs.  Fair,  one  of  the  successes  of  last 
year  in  New  York,  is  bound  to  be  included  in  future  volumes 
of  notable  American  plays.  In  more  modem  spirit  the  author 
has  handled  the  theme  which  Miss  Rachel  Crothers  deals  with 
in  He  and  She:  the  ability  of  a  woman  to  combine  successfully 
the  functions  of  wife,  mother,  and  public  career, — a  question 
governed  by  individual  cases  and  consequently  incapable  of 
universal  solution.  Mr.  Forbes'  volume  is  a  valuable  addition 
to  our  rapidly  increasing  number  of  printed  American  plays, 
and  it  is  especially  fortunate  that  it  is  published  at  the  height 
of  the  success  of  The  Famous  Mrs.  Fair. 


For  the  reader  with  radical  leanings,  two  plays  issued  by 
Thomas  Seltzer  in  his  new  series,  Flays  for  a  People's  Theatre, 
are  of  interest.  The  two  dramas.  The  Fight  for  Freedom,  by 
Douglas  Goldring,  and  Touch  and  Go,  by  D.  H.  Lawrence,  are 
published  in  separate  volumes  of  unusually  attractive  format. 
Neither  play  is  a  masterpiece  but  both  are  skillful  in  tech- 
nique and  in  characterization,  and  have  a  distinct  freshness 
of  treatment  and  thought.  Except  for  Mr.  Galsworthy's  volume 
of  plays,  reviewed  in  the  August-September  number  of  The 
Drama,  no  more  sturdy  dramas  have  recently  been  published. 
Of  the  two.  The  Fight  for  Freedom  has  the  greater  virility  and 
the  greater  acting  power.  Unfortunately  the  plays  will  suffer 
by  the  implication  of  series  and  individual  title.  The  red  flag 
flutters  feebly  at  the  end  of  Mr.  Goldring's  play,  but  his  ideas, 
sane  and  forward-looking,  expressed  both  in  preface  and  play, 
develop  no  sect  cant.  His  "people's  theatre"  is  a  theatre  for 
constructive  thinkers  and  workers.  The  complication  about 
which  he  builds  his  play  structure  and  his  ideas,  is  the  rape  of 
a  young  female  parlor-radical  by  a  half-crazed  returned  soldier 
to  whom  she  had  been  engaged  before  she  met  the  real  radical 
who  radiates  intelligence  throughout  the  four  acts.  The  girl's 
family  demand  that  she  marry  the  soldier  and  they  bring  their 
convention-worn  arguments  to  support  their  case.  The  real 
radical  treats  the  incident  as  an  unpleasant  experience  to  be 
forgotten  as  soon  as  possible,  and  by  refusing  to  see  the  lady- 
as  a  ruined  woman  and  a  martyr,  receives  her  wrath.  Some  of 
his  lines  are  suggestive  of  the  spirit  which  the  editor  apparently 
intends  the  series  to  represent.  After  saying  that  he  can  not 
hate  the  war-maddened  soldier,  he  tells  the  girl  to  keep  her 
hate  for  the  men  who  trebled  their  income  from  the  war  "for 
the  writers  who  filled  their  fountain  pens  with  blood  because 
it  paid  them.  .  .  .  Don't  punish  the  poor  wretches  who 
have  lost  all,  even  reason  and  human  decency." 

Margaret:  You  are  an  extraordinary  person.  . 
.  .  Which  side  are  you  on,  the  side  of  the  Junkers 
or  the  side  of  Democracy? 

Oliver:  I  .am  on  the  side  of  humanity,  Margaret, 
and  a  very  unpopular  side  it  is  just  at  present.  I 
am  on  the  side  of  those  who  inflict  suffering  and  be- 
come rich  in  the  process.  Oh  it  is  so  simple  and  so 
heartbreaking. 

Margaret:  Why? 

Oliver:  Well  because  it  makes  one  love  one's 
enemies  just  as  much  as  one's  friends. 

The  introduction  to  Touch  and  Go  says  that  Mr.  Galsworthy 
in  Strife  had  a  peep  at  the  strike  situation  and  sank  down  toward 
bathos.  And  so  Mr.  Lawrence  being  brave  takes  another  peep. 
The  result  is  interesting  but  not  convincing.  The  situation  is 
hardly  typical  insofar  as  the  characters  involved  are  concerned. 
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and  the  conclusion  gives  little  satisfaction.  The  author  unfor- 
tunately suggests  a  rather  bitter  outlook  and  bias.  However, 
the  play  stimulates  thought  and,  whether  you  agree  or  disagree, 
you  have  had  your  rare  moment  in  modern  drama. 

The  plays  are  not  for  "the  people"  in  the  accepted  sense,but 
for  people  who  understand  and  sometimes  act  upon  their  under- 
standing.  May  Mr.  Seltzer  give  us  more  of  them! 

A  school  edition  in  the  Italian  of  Giacosa's  Tristi  Amori, 
perhaps  his  greatest  play,  has  been  made  by  Rudolph  Altrocchi 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  Benjamin  Woodbridge  of 
Rice  Institute.  An  excellent  essay  in  English  on  Giaeosa  by 
Stanley  Astredo  Smith  has  been  used  as  an  introduction.  The 
handy  volume  contains  extensive  notes  and  a  vocabulary.  It 
is  published  by  the  University  of  Chicago  Press. 

*  *     * 

Dramatic  Dances  for  Small  Children,  by  Mary  Shafter,  with 
music  by  Eva  O'Brien,  has  been  published  by  the  A.  S.  Barnes 
Company.  It  is  a  collection  of  little  pantomime  dances  for 
children  from  four  to  seven.  The  range  of  difficulty  is  from 
Pat-a-cake  to  Goldilocks.  The  material  is  well  selected  and  the 
music  has  the  necessary  pronounced  rhythm  as  well  as  a  fine 

folk  spirit. 

*  *     * 

A  tiny  volume  called  Public  Programs  is  issued  by  the  North 
Dakota  Agricultural  College  to  show  the  far-reaching  value 
of  their  recreational  work  as  it  is  supervised  by  Mr.  Alfred 
Alvold.  The  fame  of  his  Little  Country  Theatre  is  too  gjeat 
to  need  comment.  The  use  bf  plays  by  Jeanette  Marks,  Tche- 
koff,  and  many  others;  several  pageants;  lecture  programs; 
and  the  like  provide  stimulus  to  the  many  workers  in  com- 
munity recreation  who  are  seeking  ideas  for  their  own  work. 

*  *     * 

A  modem  drama  centering  around  the  presentation  of  The 
Passion  Play  has  been  written  by  Guy  Bolton  and  George 
Middleton  (Henry  Holt  and  Company).  The  play.  The  Light 
of  the  World,  produced  with  but  slight  success  in  New  York 
last  year  is  a  surprise,  as  the  work  of  two  dramatists  whose 
milieu  heretofore  has  been  of  a  different  character.  It  is  a  far 
cry  from  Adam  and  Eva  to  this  play  dealing  largely  with  the 
application  of  the  Christ  spirit  to  modem  life  and  its  problems. 
Yet  this  recent  drama  is  no  less  an  achievement  than  the  earlier 
play,  even  if  its  popularity  on  the  stage  has  not  been  great. 
When  one  looks  through  the  pictures  in  the  book  of  the  pro- 
duction in  New  York,  he  wonders  if  the  failure  to  get  support 
was  not  due  largely  to  a  false  atmosphere  emanating  from 
scenery,  costumes,  and  make-up.  These  photograph  repro- 
ductions suggest  Broadway's  conception  of  Oberammergau 
rather  than  the  simple,  primitive  village  as  it  is.  The  lines  of 
the  play,  however,  are  simple,  direct,  and  sincere.  The  play's 
technique  is  excellent,  and  the  idea  one  which  will  gain  immed- 
iate sympathetic  support  from  an  intelligent  popular  audience. 
The  play  may  not  have  the  strength  of  The  Servant  in  the  House, 
the  success  of  which  perhaps  determined  the  authors  upon  this 
venture,  but  it  has  its  own  considerable  power.  Not  only  will 
the  average  drama  reader  welcome  this  new  volume,  but  club 
groups  and  church  associations  will  find  it  valuable  for  dis- 
cussion and  production. 

*  *     * 

The  Better  Speech  Movement  offers  a  little  play  in  one  act 
called  The  Magic  Voice,  by  Florence  Crocker  Comfort.  The 
scene  is  an  open  or  park  space,  the  characters  twelve  men  and 
boys,  six  women  and  girls,  and  several  boy  scouts.  The  com- 
plication arises  from  the  attempt  of  Poor  Speech,  a  mischief 
maker,  to  get  the  better  of  Good  English,  a  gentle  elderly  pro- 
fessor.   The  play  is  published  by  the  Prang  Company. 


The  price  of  almost  any  book  or  play  has  changed  within  the 
last  few  years.  If  your  catalogue  is  an  old  one,  please  bear  this 
in  mind  when  ordering  through  The  Drama. 


PILGRIM  TERCENTENARY  NOTES 

AMERICA:  A  Spiritual  Adventure,  by  Pauline  Sherwood 
Townsend,  a  celebration  of  the  Tercentenary  of  the  Land- 
ing of  the  Pilgrims  was  given  in  pageant  form  in  Nashville, 
November  15,  by  the  stuf'ents  of  the  •  Expression  Department 
of  the  Ward-Belmont  School.  A  feature  of  the  occasion  was 
the  attendance  of  four  hundred  Ward-Belmont  girls  wearing 
the  quaint  garb  of  maidens  of  Plymouth.  Also,  an  entire  section 
had  been  reserved  for  the  resident  descendants  of  the  Pilgrims. 

The  pageant  was  built  upon  the  theme  of  Americanization 
or  the  Spiritual  Conquest  of  the  New  World.  Beginning  with 
the  coming  of  the  Norsemen  in  1004,  certain  even  to  in  the  history 
of  our  country  were  presented  as  a  development  of  this  theme. 
Only  a  few  of  the  episodes  were  semi-legendary  and  the  facta 
were  presented,  not  only  from  the  view  point  of  the  historical 
accuracy,  but  as  a  living  drama,  reflecting  the  dramatic  struggle 
of  our  nation. 

Following  the  first  episode,  which  was  derived  from  Long- 
fellow's old  Norse  Tales,  was  shown  the  planting  of  the  cross 
in  this  country,  by  Columbus  in  1492.  Bridging  the  years  1492- 
1607,  the  interlude  was  spoken  by  the  Spirit  of  Adventure. 
This  symbolic  figure  was  one  of  the  four  central  characters 
who  stood  on  each  side  of  the  stage  throughout  the  performance 
and  presented  at  intervals  the  argument  or  background  of  the 
scenes.  The  Twin  Spirits  of  Adventure  and  America  were 
armor  clad  figures,  and  the  Questioner  and  the  Interpreter  wore 
soft  trailing  gowns  of  midnight  blue  with  golden  crowns  of 
laurel. 

The  third  episode  presented  the  arrival  of  Sandy's  ships  with 
wives  for  the  Virginia  Colony,  an  incident  long  familiar  in  the 
annals  of  the  Old  Dominion.  An  interlude,  presenting  the 
departure  of  the  Indian  from  his  land  after  an  appeal  for  relief 
for  his  people  and  a  prophecy  of  the  coming  of  the  New  Race, 
was  one  of  the  impressive  moments  in  the  pageant. 

The  following  seven  episodes  dealt  with  the  struggles  of  the 
Pilgrims:  the  life  in  Ley  den  with  its  stern  decision  for  con- 
science sake;  the  departure  from  England;  the  landing  of  the 
Pilgrims  at  Plymouth,  which  was  followed  by  the  reading  by 
the  Interpreter  of  Felicia  Hemans'  poem;  the  Mayflower  com- 
pact when  the  foundations  of  law  and  order  were  first  and  firmly 
laid;  the  first  winter  in  Plymouth;  and  the  Pilgrims  on  the  way 
to  meeting.  At  this  point  the  story  of  Priscilla  and  John  Alden 
and  the  first  Thanksgiving  season  was  introduced.  Each  of 
these  pictures  was  a  reproduction  of  the  Pilgrim  paintings  in 
the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington  and  in  Pilgrim  HaU 
at  Plymouth. 

The  two  concluding  pictures  of  Pilgrim  life  were  in  striking 
contrast  to  each  other:  the  first  presenting  sedition  in  the 
colony  was  derived  from  Hawthorne's  account  of  the  merry 
makers  at  Merry  Mount  and  the  second  presenting  the  beginning 
of  American  literature  in  the  teaching  by  Anne  Bradstreet. 

"America  Calls"  was  the  closing  episode.  The  Spirit  of  Amer- 
ica called  from  the  past  the  Spirit  of  '76,  the  Signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Pilgrims  who  formed  the 
compact,  the  great  leaders  in  the  world  statesmanship  and 
literature,  and  the  --pirit  of  the  Pilgrim  parents.  A  group  of 
boys  from  Chateau  Thierry  represented  the  connecting  link 
between  the  spectators  and  the  participants. — [Jane  Douglas 
Crawford. 

REPRESENTATIVES  of  twelve  nations  each  wearing 
his  national  costume  took  part  in  the  Pilgrim  Tercen- 
tenary Celebration  held  at  San  Diego,  California,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  College  Woman's  Club.  An  interesting  feature 
of  the  program  was  the  Epoch  of  History  as  told  by  historic 
trees,— ^Charter  Oak,  Liberty  Elm,  Washington  Elm,  Burgoyne 
Elm,  Treaty  Elm,  Weeping  Willow,  Carey  Sycamore,  and 
Hamilton  Tree.  The  committee  in  charge  consisted  of  Mrs. 
Merkley,  Mrs.  Churchill,  former  president  of  the  San  Diego 
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center  of  the  Drama  League,  Mrs.  Sample,  and  Mrs.  Bangert. 

r'pHE  COURTSHIP,  Louise  Ayres  Garnett's  dramatization 
I  of  LongfeOow's  The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,  was 
presented  by  the  Drama  Club  of  Evanston,  November  24. 
Mrs.  Garnett  who  is  well  known  as  a  poet  has  made  the  some- 
what trite  story  of  John  Alden  and  Priscilla  Mullens  more  drama- 
tic than  the  poem  which  was  her  inspiration,  and  the  afifair 
was  one  of  the  most  successful  that  has  been  given  by  the  Drama 
Club. 

PERCY  MacKAYE'S  The  Pilgrim  and  the  Book,  which  was 
reviewed  in  the  December  number  of  The  Drama,  was 
given  a  successful  presentation  at  the  Central  Baptist  Church 
of  Adrian,  Michigan,  December  5,  under  the  direction  of  Prof. 


R.  H.  Wagner.  As  has  been  pointed  out,  Mr.  MaoKaye's  little 
drama  is  especially  suited  to  production  in  churches  as  it  com- 
bines the  religious  spirit  and  the  dramatic  element  for  which 
the  author  is  well  known.  He  himself  has  termed  it  a  "dramatic 
service."  As  evidence  of  the  church's  awakening  interest  in 
drama  in  the  churches,  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  production 
was  endorsed  by  and  included  representatives  from  the  Baptist 
church,  the  Church  of  Christ,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church, 
the  Methodist  Protestant  church,  the  Presbyterian  church, 
and  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church.  Other  organizations 
represented  were  Adrian  College,  the  public  schools,  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 
the  Woman's  Club,  and  the  Commercial  Savings  Bank;  a  repre- 
sentative list  of  which  any  community  might  well  be  proud.     ^ 


Emile  Augier:  1820-1920 

By  William  H.  Scheifley 


A  CENTURY  has  passed  since  the  birth  of  fimile  Augier. 
His  name,  though  obscured,  is  not  forgotten.  His  con- 
tribution to  the  PVench  drama  must  be  reckoned  with 
by  every  critic  and  historian  of  the  stage,  and  if  his  work  ap- 
pears today  somewhat  old-fashioned,  it  is  none  the  less  sig- 
nificant. Indeed,  for  a  decade  before  his  death  in  1889,  Augier 
had  deliberately  looked  askance  upon  the  newer  tendencies. 
Honest  and  sincere,  he  abhorred  the  mockery  of  the  cynical 
thddire  rosse.  Its  glorification  of  free  love  was  incompatible 
with  his  conception  of  the  sanctity  of  the  family.  Nor  was  he 
less  aggrieved  to  see  the  egalitarian  principles  of  the  Revolu- 
tion degenerate  into  a  licentious  cult  of  Mammon.  The  con- 
flict between  his  ideals  and  the  manners  and  mentality  of  the 
younger  generation  accounts  for  his  premature  retirement. 
After  sharing  with  Dumas  fils  the  leadership  of  the  stage  for  a 
quarter  century,  he  cofild  afford  to  intrust  to  posterity  his  fame. 
What  made  this  fame  more  secure  was  the  fact  that  Augier 
embodied  tradition.  Whereas  Dumas  derived  from  no  great 
forbears,  Augier  had  not  only  assimilated  Corneille,  Moliere, 
and  Regnard;  he  exhibited  traits  common  to  Lesage  and  Beau- 
marchais.  In  particular,  his  art  recalls  that  of  Balzac.  No  other 
French  writer  is  so  imbued  both  with  classicism  and  with  the 
modern    spirit. 

Born  at  Valence  in  1820,  Augier  had  begun  his  career  at  a 
propitious  moment.  France  was  on  the  eve  of  a  counter  revo- 
lution in  letters.  Romanticism,  after  its  victorious  assault 
upon  the  antiquated  bastions  of  literary  art,  had  swept  away 
pseudo-classicism  and  substituted  its  own  ideals.  Young, 
buoyant,  confident,  it  had  dramatized  the  most  fascinating 
episodes  of  history — subjects  full  of  pathos  and  terror.  Its 
devotees,  allured  by  mystery  and  e.xoticism,  had  painted  their 
dramas  with  brilliant  local  color  and  decked  them  with  ornate 
rhetoric.  But  this  splendor  verging  on  bombast  only  stifled 
action  and  did  not  absoure  the  underlying  poverty  of  substance, 
Artiflcal,  fragile,  and  grandiloquent,  the  romantic  drama  could 
not  long  appeal  to  normal  temperaments.  As  Paul  Morillot 
has  put  it:  "The  public  was  weary  of  those  sumptuous  artistic 
feasts  at  which  it  literally  died  of  hunger:  it  had  liad  enough 
of  bandits  full  of  honor,  of  libertines  full  of  genius,  of  monsters 
full  of  human  tenderness,  and  of  courtesans  to  whom  love  re- 
stored their  virginity."  After  a  stormy  reign  of  thirteen  years, 
French  romanticism  received  its  coup  de  gr&ce  on  March  7,  1843, 
from  a  public  which  decried  Victor  Hugo's  Burgraves,  though  a 
"poem  of  genius.''  and,  a  few  days  later,  hailed  ecstatically 
Ponsard's  Lucrece,  the  matter-of-fact  story  of  a  respectable 
woman.  So  the  Ecole  du  bon  sens  triumphed  in  the  name  of 
morality  and  good   taste. 


IT  was  as  a  disciple  of  Ponsard  that  Augier  presented  in  the 
following  year  La  Cigue,  his  maiden  effort.  This  playlet, 
an  attack  upon  dissipation,  with  classical  setting  and  romantic 
features,  made  its  author  famous  over  night.  For  the  next  ten 
years  he  remained  true  to  the  Ecole  du  bon  sens,  composimj;  in 
1849  Gabrielle,  the  story  of  a  household  imperiled  by  romanticism 
but  saved  by  "good  sense."  Here  the  unfaithful  wife- and  her 
lover,  shorn  of  their  halo  of  glory,  bow  to  the  supremacy  of  the 
husband,  and  the  repentant  heroine's  famous  words,  "O  pore 
de  famille,  6  poete,  je  t'aime,"  consecrated  the  "poetry  of 
family  life."  "Gabrielle"  must  be  measured  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  time.  It  was  both  a  protest  and  a  lesson, 
an  attempt  to  restore  traditional  morality  and  to  establish  a 
saner  form  of  art.  To  be  sure,  Augier's  bourgeois  philosophy 
of  the  pot  au  feu  evoked  raillery  among  unrepentant  romanti- 
cists, yet  it  ser\'ed  as  a  salutary  check  upon  their  extravagances. 
Before  the  French  drama  could  gain  a  healthy  growth,  play- 
wrights must  root  their  work  in  the  soil  of  the  actual. 

Yet  the  "School  of  Good  Sense"  was  never  more  than  a  re- 
coil from  licentiousness,  and  soon  had  fulfilled  its  mission. 
With  romanticism  discredited,  and  the  revival  of  tragedy  out 
of  the  question,  excessive  lyrism  gaAe  way  to  realism.  Owing 
to  the  influence  of  Balzac,  later  continued  by  Flaubert  in  an- 
other form,  French  writers  returned  to  the  conviction  of  Boileau, 
that  "nothing  is  so  beautiful  as  the  true."  When,  in  1853, 
Dumas  fils  led  the  way  with  La  Dame  aux  CamUias,  everything 
favored  the  comedy  of  manners,  the  establishment  of  which 
constitutes  the  most  important  event  in  the  history  of  the 
French  stage  during  the  nineteenth  century.  Augier,  adopting 
this  type,  at  once  enriched  it  with  a  masterpiece. 

Le  Gendre  de  M.  Poirier  excels  in  artistic  balance.    Its  milieu 
could  have  been  painted  only  by  a  keen  observer  of    human 
nature  endowed  with  a  sense  of  proportion.     But  observation 
and  proportion  must  be  supplemented  by  creative  power,  and 
Augier  was  as  yet  deficient  in  the  art  of  \ivifying  his  scene.    I 
He  lacked  imagination  as  well  as  the  finesse  so  essential  to    ] 
comedy.    Nor  was  he  capable  of  giving  to  a  work  of  this  type  ■* 
the  proper  bonhomie  souriante.    It  was  here  that  Jules  Sandeau    : 
came  to  his  aid.     Sandeau  contributed,  not  only  his  superior 
understanding  of  the  struggle  of  classes,  but  also  a  jo\-ial  frank- 
ness, a  vein  of  humor,  without  which  the  piece  would  have 
suffered.     Thanks  to  perfect  collaboration,  however,  the  char- 
acters drawn  by  the  two  dramatists  e.xhibit  throughout  wonder- 
ful naturalness.     The  play  is  a  modern  Bourgeois  Gentilhommc, 
deservedly  acclaimed  as  the  most  finished  French  comedy  of  its 
century. 

Scarcely  less  admirable  is  Les  Lionnes  Pauvres  (1858),  Augier's 
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rebuke  to  -women  like  StSraphiae  Poinmeau  whom  ext^a^'agance 
may  drive  to  prostitution.  In  point  of  conception,  plot,  and 
technique,  this  piece  is  not  inferior  to  Le  Gendre  dc  M.  Pmrier, 
and  in  dramatic  situations  it  excels.  The  famous  milliner 
episode  between  Th6rese  and  her  rival,  their  clash  at  the  ball, 
the  scene  in  which  the  marchande  a  la  toiletle  takes  an  inventory 
of  the  Pommeau  household,  and  the  pathetic  attempt  of  the 
dishonored  husband  to  find  refuse  at  the  house  of  his  wife's 
lover,  all  suggest  the  art  of  Moliere — a  Moliere  imbued  with  the 
realism  of  Balzac.  Poor  Pommeau  is  worthy  of  both  masters. 
Among  the  legion  of  "deceived"  husbands  in  the  French  drama, 
there  is  none  more  moved  or  more  mo\-ing.  Unfortunately, 
the  character  of  Seraphine  is  less  cleverly  drawn.  Unlike  the 
insolent  heroine  of  Le  Mariage  d'Olympe,  who  repels  by  her  too 
constant  presence,  Seraphine  does  not  sufficiently  appear  on  the 
scene.  The  harm  resultii^  from  her  corrupt  practices  is 
described  rather  than  represented.  Les  Lionnes  Pauvres  marks 
the  culmination  of  the  moralist's  crusade  against  the  intrusion 
of  wicked  women  into  the  home.  As  Augier's  first  important 
work  based  upon  direct  observation,  it  forms  a  transition  to 
his    social    dramas. 

BKT\VJ]p;X  the  comedy  of  manners  and  social  comedj' 
there  is  no  hard  and  fast  line  to  be  drawn.  Both  deal 
with  the  contemporary;  but  they  differ  in  point  of  view.  Where- 
as the  comedy  of  manners  confines  its  observations  to  social 
phenomena  affecting  the  family,  social  comedy  seeks  more 
general  causes  to  explain  the  ills  of  the  indi^•idual."  Augier, 
accordingly,  having  abandoned  the  restraint  of  the  Ecole  du 
hon  sens  and  of  the  comedy  of  manners,  now  enters  the  arena 
of  social  and  political  combat.  His  interest  centers  in  such 
questions  as  high  finance,  divorce,  patriotism,  corruption  in 
politics  and  public  ethics,  class  antagonism,  the  machinations 
of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  venality  of  the  press.  His  most  famous 
social  dramas  are  Les  Effronles  and  Le  Fils  de  Giboyer. 

In  Les  EffrontH,  he  considers  primarily  the  malign  power  of 
the  capitalist  press,  although  developing  two  other  themes — 
class  antagonism  and  the  decadence  of  the  bourgeoisie.  Ver- 
nouillet,  a  financier  disgraced  by  crooked  speculation,  has 
purchased  The  Public  Conscience,  a  newspaper  by  means  of  which 
he  compels  society  to  do  him  homage.  Nothing,  indeed,  can 
resist  this  merger  of  finance  and  the  press,  two  forces  hitherto 
opposed.  The  new  peril  is  welcomed  by  the  disgruntled  nobility 
as  a  means  of  hastening  the  ruin  of  the  bourgeoisie,  who  have 
exploited  the  country  since  the  Revolution.  Hence  the  male- 
diction of  the  Marquis  d'Auberive:  "Creve  done,  sociele!"  Nor 
is  the  proletariat,  in  its  feverish  desire  to  ^upplant  the  middle 
class,  less  gratified.  Meanwhile  the  bourgeoisie,  rearing  chil- 
dren in  idleness,  continues  a  suicidal  course,  despite  the  drama- 
tist's warning:  "II  vieni  un  jour  ou  les  verites  bafouees  s'affi.rment 
par  des  coups  de  lonnerre." 

The  originality  of  Les  Effroulis  consists,  not  in  its  stress  upon 
the  evil  influence  of  money  (a  theme  which  Augier  had  treated 
in  half  a  dozen  comedies),  but  rather  in  presentmg  on  the  stage 
a  financier-journalist.  This  effronle,  who  controls  public  morals 
and  juggles  with  the  reputation  of  his  adversaries,  is  decidedly 
superior  to  Dumas'  Jean  Giraud  in  "La  QuesHon  d' Argent."  Like 
Hervieu's  Baron  Saffre  and  Octave  Mirbeau's  Isadore  Lechat, 
Vemouillet  descends  from  the  "Human  Comedy."  All  three 
will  love  as  long  as  society  eontmues  to  rest  upon  economic 
foundations. 

Le  Fils  de  Giboyer  cannot  so  well  withstand  the  test  of  time. 
Already  it  shows  wrinkles,  owing  to  its  spiteful  polemics.  Aug- 
ier's caricature  of  royalists  and  the  church  party  reflects  no 
credit  upon  his  sense  of  fairness,  and  still  less  upon  his  judgment. 
Of  interest,  nevertheless,  are  the  careers  of  Giboyer  and  his  son, 
who  have  become  dictators  to  the  nobility.  Yet  they  make 
little  use  of  their  genius.  Apparently  Augier,  after  discrediting 
the  nobility  and  the  Clerical  party,  did  not  know  what  to  do 


with  his  proletarian  henchmen.  Better  drawn  are  MarSchal 
and  the  Baroness  Pfeffers, — Mar^chal,  vain,  conceited,  ridicu- 
lous, a  superficial  Poirier  launched  in  politics — and  the  Baroness, 
an  intriguing  coquette  with  the  seductive  charms  of  a  false 
saint.  As  a  whole,  however,  the  play  does  not  justify  Sarcey's 
unqualified  praise  of  it. 

Nor,  owing  to  the  artificiality  of  its  characters  and  the  milieu, 
should  Madame  Coverlet,  Augier's  drama  upholding  divorce, 
be  counted  among  his  lasting  creations,  any  more  than  Ceinlure 
Doree,  intended  to  show  that  tainted  wealth  will  constitute  an 
obstacle  to  the  marriage  of  one's  children.  Unnatural,  too,  is 
Un  Beau  Marriage,  which  points  the  consequences  of  a  poor 
man's  marrying  a  rich  wife.  La  Jeunesse,  which  deals  once  more 
with  money  and  marriage,  remains  the  playwright's  best  comedy 
in  verse,  its  Madame  Huguet  being  one  of  the  finest  women  in 
the  modern  French  drama.  If  the  denouement,  as  is  often  the 
case  with  Augier,  be  conventional,  so  are  the  majority  of  Mo- 
liere's.  Capital,  also,  and  more  likely  to  hold  its  own  than  any 
of  the  dramas  just  mentioned,  is  Maitre  Guerin,  a  play  which 
deals  with  the  magistracy,  and  excels  in  psychology.  Nowhere 
else  does  the  dramatist  show  himself  so  worthy  of  his  master 
Balzac. 

FOR  the  most  part,  Augier's  dramas  deal  with  co.nditions 
arising  from  the  incomplete  fusion  of  classes.  Thanks  to 
his  bourgeois  sanity,  he  was  quick  to  perceive  family  perils, 
social  follies,  and  the  baneful  spell  exerted  by  money.  Yet  his 
mind  had  serious  limitations.  "Beyond  simple  sentiments  and 
regulated  affections,"  declares  Ren6  Doumic,  "he  saw  only 
dreams,  dangerous  chimeras,  and  romantic  evils.  Perturbations, 
inexplicable  and  unreasoning  heartaches,  sufferings  of  the 
sensibilities  ami  sicknesses  of  soul,  nothing  of  these  existed  in 
his  eyes."  His  characters  are  never  haunted  by  the  mystery 
of  life;  they  know  neither  the  charm  of  the  invisible  world  nor 
the  tormenting  obsession  of  the  infinite.  Nor,  as  is  evidenced 
by  Paxil  Forestier,  could  he  portray  love.  He  was  equally  in- 
capable of  the  pessimism  of  a  Vigny,  the  sublimity  of  a  Dumas 
fils,  or  the  metaphysical  speculation  of  a  Francois  de  Curel. 

Important  as  may  seem  the  qualities  that  Augier  lacked, 
few  if  any  of  these  are  essential  to  the  dramatist,  provided  that 
he  confine  himself  to  themes  requiring  neither  lofty  imagination 
nor  the  portrayal  of  psychic  subtleties.  To  paint  the  manners 
of  his  time  in  relation  to  the  latest  social  follies,  ho  need  not  be 
a  man  of  deep  thought  nor  a  specialist  of  the  soul.  Augier 
succeeded  as  just  such  a  painter,  and  his  best  dramas — Le 
Gendre  de  M.  Poirier,  Les  Lionnes  Pauvres,  and  Les  Ejjronlis — 
attest,  not  only  keen  insight  into  human  nature,  but  le  don  du 
theatre  as  well.  The  latter  was  partly  innate  and  partly  inherited 
from  Scribe  and  Dumas  fils.  He  is  clever  in  inventing  dramatic 
situations,  in  mingling  agreeably  the  comic  and  the  pathetic, 
in  arousing  fear,  hope,  and  suspense,  and  in  preparing  a  climax. 
From  Moliere  he  had  learned  to  observe  himan  nature;  from 
Balzac  to  paint  the  milieu  and  to  portray  such  personages  as 
Madame  Huguet,  Vernouillet,  and  Gu6rin.  Giboyer  recalls 
Figaro;  and  Augier's  denunciation  of  unscrupulous  financiers 
echoes  the  satire  of  Lesage.  No  other  dramatist  since  Moli6re 
has  created  so  many  characters  drawn  to  the  life.  Nor  has  any 
playwright  represented  so  faithfully  the  manners  of  the  Seoona 
Empire. 

In  this  year  of  grace  1920,  when  the  centenary  of  his  birth 
is  to  be  celebrated,  Augier  survives  as  a  potent  dramatic  force. 
If  he  offers  nothing  to  those  avid  of  esthetic  thrills,  yet  his 
sterling  qualities  cannot  fail  to  gratify  every  sober  intelligence. 
His  best  plays  retain  sufficient  vigor  to  keep  his  fame  green  for 
at  least  another  century. 


The  Drama  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  one  who 
is  interested  in  the  better  theatre.  Show  your  copy  to  a  friend, 
or  send  his  name  for  our  sample  copy  list. 
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Broadway  in  Mid-Career 

By  Jack  Crawford 


COMMENT  which  appears  at  intervals  cf  one 
month  forces  the  commentator  to  be  either  a 
prophet  or  a  historian.  In  four  Broadway  weeks 
plays  have  come  and  gond,  and  by  that  perversity  of 
commonplace  matters  which  the  proverb  has  made  justly 
famous,  The  Drama  locks  itself  within  its  presses  at 
the  very  moment  that  something  important  is  to  happen. 
Thus,  this  month,  in  tha  realm  of  history,  I  shall  speak 
of  The  Emperor  Jones  and  The  Young  Visitors,  and  can 
add  that  I  am  not  enough  of  a  prophet  to  tell  you  any- 
thing about  Mary  Rose  and  Deburau  which  have  their 
first  nights  too  late  for  this  present  issue. 

The  Prcvincetown  Players  ware  responsible  for  Eugene 
O'Neill's  The  Emperor  Jones.  Mr.  O'Neill  is  the  first 
dramatist  who  has  seen  the  tragic  possibilities  of  jazz 
music,  although  several  of  us  have  sensed  its  tortures 
without  being  moved  to  literary  expression.  The  em- 
peror Jones  dies  of  jazz.  The  author  would  probably 
decline  to  accept  this  account  of  his  play.  But  I  ask 
you  if  the  increasing  tempo  of  tom-tom  symbolizing 
the  approach  of  one's  enemies — until  at  last  sheer  terror, 
followed  by  death  results  from  the  maddening  sound— >- 
does  not  make  this  a  tragedy  of  Jazz?  Lest  you  mis- 
understand me,  reader,  permit  me  to  add  that  I  mean 
these  words  in  high  praise  of  Mr.  O'Neill's  play.  The 
author  was  fortunate  in  the  acting  of  Mr.  Gilpin,  as 
the  one  time  Pullman  car  porter  who  is  next  an  emperor, 
only  to  be  cast  down  from  his  high  estate,  and  meet 
death,  a  hunted  terror-stricken  creature.  In  fact,  the 
play  is  so  striking  that  I  can  not  believe  the  reign  of 
the  Emperor  Jones  is  at  an  end.  Some  other  theatre 
must  reseat  him  upon  his  throne. 

The  Y_oung  Visiters,  in  spite  of  the  publicity  of  Daisy 
Ashford's  book,  remained  but  a  brief  hour  on  Broadway. 
Why  it  left  our  illuminated  thoroughfare,  I  do  not  know, 
but  I  suspect  it  was  too  naive  and  delicate  for  palate 
gorged  with  the  humorous  fare  of  bedroom  farces  and 
other  intimate  confections  of  the  comic  spirit.  As  a 
play,  it  was  a  novelty,  and  as  such,  I  was  prepared  to 
give  it  welcome. 

To  drop  history  and  to  steer  clear  of  prophecy,  one 
may  well  turn  to  the  present.  First  of  all,  there  is  Miss 
Kummer's  Rollo's  Wild  Oats.  I  do  not  know  whether 
you  sympathize  with  me,  reader,  or  not,  but  I  can  never 
see  one  of  Miss  Kummer's  comedies  without  laughing 
myself  into  a  general  nuisance  to  those  sitting  about  rae. 
It  isn't  her  plots  at  which  I  laugh — in  fact,  they  nearly 
always  ought  to  be  better;  it  is  her  inconsequential 
dialogue  which  leaves  me  prostrate  and  with  aching 
sides.  Rollo's  explanation  of  air-brakes — but  no,  reader 
— if  I  once  get  started  I  shall  not  finish  this  article. 
Rollo  wants  to  play  Hamlet,  does  in  fact,  although  the 
family  foiled  him  in  mid-career — no,  it  isn't  the  plot. 


promising  as  this  one  sounds.  Miss  Kummer  makes 
me  laugh.     I  shall  have  to  end  it  at  that. 

There  is  a  new  sensation  along  the  length  of  Broad- 
way and  it  is  the  acting  of  Ben-Ami  in  Samson  and  Deli- 
lah, a  modern  parable  founded  on  the  Biblical  story. 
I  have  not  yet  seen  him  and  this  I  regret,  for  friends 
in  whom  I  have  great  confidence — and  one  must  have 
great  confidence  in  friends  to  respect  their  dramatic 
judgments — my  friends,'  I  say,  report  him  more  than 
good  as  does  the  gossip  of  the  coffee  houses. 

The  Neighborhood  Playhouse  is  reviving  Galsworthy's 
The  Mob;  St.  John  Ervine's  Mixed  Marriage,  a  play  not 
so  interesting  as  Jane  Clegg  but  preferred  by  some  to 
John  Ferguson,  is  to  be  seen  at  the  Bramhall;  and  Tony 
Sarg  is  doing  Rip  Van  Winkle  with  his  marionettes. 
Furthermore,  Mr.  Kellerd's  Othello,  at  the  Manhattan 
Opera  House,  should  be  included  in  the  chronicle. 

Shaw's  Heartbreak  House,  if  you  will  pardon  me  for 
retracing  my  steps  a  little,  grows  upon  one's  imagination 
after  seeing  it.  This  growth,  I  think,  is  a  test  of  a  good 
play.  Heartbreak  House  stays  with  one  until  it  has 
built  into  one's  mind  a  deep  and  lasting  impression. 
From  thinking  little  of  it,  I  have  come  to  think  a  great 
deal.  Miss  Elizabeth  Risdon's  playing  of  Ellie  Dunn 
has  begun  fairly  to  haunt  me.  She  creates  out  of  her 
role  a  great  spiritual  tragedy  of  a  young  girl's  life.  It  is 
a  magnificent  piece  of  work.  She  will  drive  you  too, 
reader,  into  superlatives,  even  though  she  will  leave 
you  unhappy.  But  see  Heartbreak  House  for  yourself, 
and  do  not  believe  anything  anyone  else  tells  you  about  it. 

I  am  unable  to  finish  without  choosing  a  specimen  of 
the  kind  of  play  I  do  not  like.  I  am,  on  the  whole, 
quite  tolerant.  If  it  is  in  the  theatre,  I  want  to  see  it — 
yet  there  are  plays  that  send  me  home  with  a  desire 
to  starve  my  pet  dog  to  death.  As  this  is  merely 
vicarious  retaliation,  I  never  carry  my  intention  into 
effect.  The  dog  still  sleeps  in  the  cushion  of  my  only 
comfortable  chair.  The  play  I  have  in  mind  is  the 
sweetly  pathetic  one  about  little  children,  and  the 
kind-hearted,  dear  man  with  the  heart  of  gold,  who  has 
an  awful  time  until  it  all  ends  beautifully  in  the  last  act. 
There  is  a  splendid  example  of  this  type  now  to  be 
found  on  Broadway — and  please  remember  that  in 
singling  it  out,  I  am  expressing  a  purely  personal  dislike. 
My  opinion  carries  no  reflection  upon  either  the  play 
or  the  acting.  Here  it  is:  Daddy  Dumpling.  I  had 
to  say  it,  because  I  am  fond  of  my  dog,  and  relief  of  some 
sort  was  imperative.  A  great  many  persons  disagree 
with  me,  because  this  comedy  is  crowding  the  theatre 
every  night. 

Ah  well — there  will  be  a  lot  to  write  about  next  time. 
Thank  you  for  letting  me  speak  my  mind  freely  about 
sentimental  comedy.     I  feel  a  lot  better. 


JANUARY,     1921 
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The  Drama  Progresses 


THE  NEW  YEAR  alwaj's  forgoes  upon  one  both  retrospect 
and  prospect,  even  though  the  turning  point  in  his 
fortune  comes  at  another  time.  And  so  it  is  with  an 
editor  and  with  a  magazine.  The  first  year  of  The  Drama  as  a 
monthly  ended  in  September.  Then  the  tale  was  one  of  success 
and  optimism.  Publishers  had  told  us  that  no  magazine  could 
expect  to  get  upon  its  feet  in  less  than  three  years,  and  that  to 
start  a  new  publication  in  these  expensive,  unsettled  days,  was 
foolhardy.  However,  not  being  angels,  we  rushed  in,  confident 
that  a  large  public  needed  and  would  welcome  a  publication 
covering  our  field.  Nor  have  we  been  disappointed;  the  accept- 
ance of  the  magazine  has  been  more  complete  than  we  had 
counted  upon.  As  a  consequence  we  now  feel  that  we  are 
definitely  established  as  a  significant  phase  of  the  cultural  life 
of  the  country. 

From  the  first  the  magazine  has  attempted  to  meet  the  needs 
of  its  readers  and  prospective  readers.  One  of  the  greatest  of 
these  was  that  of  effective  one-act  plays.  Unfortunately  the 
supply  is  limited  though  it  has  grown  in  the  last  few  years. 
The  writer  of  one-act  plays  has  had  almost  no  outlet  for  his 
production,  for  the  professional  theatre  seldom  uses  this  form 
and  the  vaudeville  managers  have  such  strange  ideas  of  the 
public  taste  that  a  worthwhile  work  rarely  gets  a  hearing. 
And  the  publishers  have  likewise  looked  askance  at  the  short 
play.  At  the  same  time  American  writers,  even  with  so  little 
encouragement,  have  continued  to  turn  out  excellent  material. 
The  American  genius  is  undoubtedly  for  tabloid  forms;  sustained 
thought  and  complication  elude  us.  Though  almost  no  unusual 
full-length  plays  have  come  to  our  attention,  the  office  of  The 
Drama  is  deluged  with  manuscripts  all  but  a  fraction  of  which 
are  creditable  and  many  of  which  are  worthy  of  public  considera- 
tion, more  in  fact  than  we  can  use. 

In  providing  a  dignified  medium  for  publicity  for  the  work  of 
American  artists  in  the  one-act  play,  the  editors  feel  that  they 
are  performing  significant  service.  The  value  of  these  plays  to 
the  public  can  be  judged  in  part  by  the  fact  that  one  play 
published  in  The  Drama  has  been  produced  more  than  forty 
times  diwing  the  year  that  it  has  been  available. 

In  thirteen  numbers  of  The  Drama,  thirty  plays,  pageants 
and  masques  have  been  printed.  Of  these  six  have  been  for 
the  use  of  children,  for  whom  practically  no  worthwhile  plays 
are  available.  Many  of  the  plays  have  been  selected  for  use  by 
community  centers  and  rural  groups.  Not  to  become  provincial, 
the  editors  have  included  a  few  foreign  plays,  notably  those  by 
Martinez  Sierra,  Padraic  Colum,  Shigeyoshi  Obata,  and  Laur- 
ence Housman.  The  editors  think  that  the  young  American 
writers  who  have  first  appeared  in  the  magazine  are  a  nucleus  for 
a  richer  American  drama  of  the  next  decade. 

ANOTHER  significant  service  of  The  Drama  has  been  its 
Community  Theatre  Department  devoted  to  the  achieve- 
ments of  non-professional  producing  groups  over  the  entire 
country.     Our   Associate  editor,   Mr.   Granville   Barker,   has 


said  that  to  his  mind  from  these  groups  will  come  the  significant 
factors  of  a  finer  theatre.  Already  the  professional  theatre  has 
adopted  the  results  of  Little  Theatre  experimentation  in  lighting 
and  scenery.  Undoubtedly  with  the  progress  of  intelligent 
amateur  groups,  a  large  audience  will  be  built  up  capable  of 
appreciation  of  the  best  in  dramatic  literature.  A  magazine  of 
wide-spread  circulation,  devoted  primarily  to  the  standards  of 
the  professional  theatre,  regularly  giving  several  pages  to  the 
activities  of  amateur  groups,  supplies  impetus  and  encourage- 
ment, and  by  exploiting  excellent  results  builds  achievement 
upon  achievement  for  each  association.  The  editors  welcome 
letters  of  discussion  of  the  work  of  amateurs  and  at  all  times 
give  space  to  problems  which  directors  desire  considered. 

A  question  of  constant  discussion  among  the  editors  is  that 
of  increasing  the  magazine's  usefulness.  Much  of  this 
discussion  centers  about  letters  of  suggestion  received  in  The 
Drama  office.  These  we  welcome.  Are  there  departments 
which  you  feel  might  be  added  to  the  magazine  to  give  you 
further  inspiration?  A  young  magazine  published  not  primarily 
for  profit  is  flexible  to  the  demands  of  its  readers.  The  Drama 
aims  to  be  the  authoritative  publication  for  the  lover  of  the 
theatre  whether  a  worker  in  it  or  merely  an  interested  part 
of  the  audience.  Will  you  not  help  it  to  maintain  this  ideal? 
An  unbiased,  non-commercial  publication  following  the  direction 
of  thousands  of  intelligent  patrons,  is  certain  to  exercise  in- 
fluence. 

That  The  Drama  attracts  constant  attention  from  the  pro- 
fessional actor  is  by  no  means  a  small  element  in  our  satisfaction. 
Such  notable  artists  as  Miss  Margaret  Anglin,  Mrs.  Fiske,  Mr. 
Hamilton  Revelle,  and  Mr.  George  Arliss,  have  been  hearty 
in  their  commendation  and  support.  Miss  Olive  Oliver  writes 
"It  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  dignified  and  worthwhile  publica- 
tions we  have  ever  had."     Robert  Edeson  says  "It's  bully!" 

During  the  year  The  Drama  plans  to  develop  at  length  the 
critical  evaluation  of  famous  plays  and  dramatists  as  indicated 
in  this  number  by  the  articles  of  Mr.  Ross  and  Mr.  Scheifley. 
Several  full-length  foreign  plays  will  carry  on  the  tradition  of 
the  old  quarterly.  Another  addition  of  note  will  be  the  discus- 
sion of  one  or  two  new  foreign  productions  each  month,  largely 
the  successes  of  London  and  Paris. 

WE  can  not  close  this  review  without  extending  warm- 
hearted greetings  to  our  readers  and  to  our  corps  of 
wTiters.  So  youthful  a  publication  is  seldom  supported  by  such 
distinguished  contributors  as  Otis  Skinner,  Ruth  St.  Denis, 
Granville  Barker,  Daniel  Frohman,  Margaret  Anglin,  Rachel 
Crothers,  Alfred  Kreymborg,  Edward  Hale  Bierstadt,  Charles 
Rann  Kennedy,  Edith  Wynne  Matthison,  Estelle  Winwood, 
Nance  O'Neil,  Brandon,  Tynan,  Arthur  Byron,  Mrs.  Fiske, 
Alfred  Capus  and  Huntly  Carter. 

May  the  new  year  bring  even  better  plays,  better  acting,  and 
better  productions! — [Theodore  B.  Hinckley. 


CThe  February  number  of  The  Drama  will  be  the 
second  annual  issue  of  the  magazine  devoted  entirely  to 
plays.  The  success  of  the  February  1920  number  contain- 
ing seven  plays,  and  the  many  requests  for  similar  num- 
bers have  established  this  particular  issue  as  an  annual 

feature. 
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LIFE  MEMBERS 


nPHE  present  by-laws  of  the  Drama  League  of  America  provide  for  Life  Memberships.  Any  member  of  the 
Drama  League  may  become  a  Life  Member  by  the  payment  of  one  hundred  dollars.  By  becoming  a  Life 
Member  one  not  only  aids  a  worthy  cause,  but  is  relieved  of  all  bother  about  paying  dues.  We  hope  very  much 
to  be  able  to  add  from  month  to  month  to  our  list  of  Life  Members,  which  appears  below,  and  which  list  will  be 
given  a  permanent  place  on  this  page: 

•  LIFE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  DRAMA  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA 


Mrs.  a.  Starr  Best 

Mr.  H.  C.  Chatfield-Tatlor 

Mr.  Percival  Chubb 

Mrs.  Albert  Lobb 


Mrs.  Levy  Mater 
Mrs.  Julius  Rosenwald 
Mr.  John  M.  Stahl 
Mr.  Charles  Swift 


THE  POETRY  SOCIETY  OF  AMERICA— DRAMA  COMMITTEE 


STUART  WALKER,  Ctuurmsn.  304  Camtcia  BkU.  New  York  Citr 


JANE  DRANSFIELD,  SeoretKry,  Crlurn-on-HudBOD,  New  York 


The  William  Lindsey  Prize  of  $500  for  Poetic  Drama 


CONDITIONS  FOR  THE  SUBMISSION  OF  MANUSCRIPTS 


1 — The  Dlay  must  be  written  by  a  citizen  of  the  Uaited  States. 

2 — The  play  must  be  either  in  metrical  verse,  or  in  vert  libre.    There  may  be  occaaional  Bcene« 

in  prose  but  the  dominant  effect  muet  conform  to  the. rhythmic  pattern. 
3 — The  play  must  be  full  lencth  (2,000  to  3,000  lines),  ita  performance  to  occupy  an  eveninc 

(2  to  3  hours). 
4 — The  play  must  be  unpublished  and  unproduced.    Any  production,  amateur  or  professional, 

and  any  printins,  public    or    private,  wil!  exclude  a  play  from  vhe  contest. 
5 — -There  are  no  rei«irietiona  upon  the  divisions  (acta,  scenes,  etc.)  of  the. play,  or  upon  the 

nature  of  the  subject  matter. 
6 — Manuscripts  must  be  sent  by  rmifffrstf  mail,  the  author's  registry  receipt  to  be  considered 

sufficient  acknowledsment. 
7 — Manuflcriptfl  must  be  typewritten,  fastened  in  book  form  along  the  left  edge  of  the  paper 

in  one  volume,  and  signed  with  a  pen  name- 
8 — An  enclosed  aealed  envelope  must  be  inscribed  with  the  title  of  the  play  and  the  pen  name. 

and  it  must  contain  (a)  a  card  with  the  correct  namf  and  address  of  the  author,  as  well 

as  the  title  of  the  play  and  the  pen-name,  (b)  a  self -addressed  envelope  bearing  the  full 
amount  of  return  postage  includino  registry. 


9 — The  contest  closes  July  1.  1921.    The  successful  play  will  be  announced  at  the  October, 

1921,  meeting  of  the  Poetry  Society. 
10~The  judges  of  the  contest  will  be  George  Arliaa,  Professor  George  Pierce  Baker  of  Harvard, 

Clayton  Hamilton,  Jessie  B.  Hittenhouse,  and  Stuart  Walker. 
H — The  play    awarded  the  Prize  shall  remain  unrestrictedly  the  property  of  the  author,  both 

in  Copyright  and  Dramatic  rigbta.     The  Drama  Committee  assumes  no  responsibility 

for  the  placing  or  production  of  the  Manuscript. 
12 — Manuscripts  should  be  addres-ted  to-  The  Drama  Committee  of  the  Poetry  Society 

of  America,  Care  of  Stuart  Walker,  304  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York  City. 
Tbeee    conditiona    are    unalterable. 

Sianed  by  the  Committee 

Jane  Dranafield,  Seeretarv  Edna  Sc.  Vincent  MiUay 

Jeanne  Robert  Foster  Norreyv  Jephsoa  O'Conor 

Thereaa  Helbum  Cale  Young  Hioe 

Alfred  Kreymborg  Stuart  Walker,  Chairman 


RECOMMENDATION 
for  MEMBERSHIP 


in  the 


Drama  League 
of  America 


Please  detach  and 
fill  in  the  Blank  at 
right  and  send  to 
the  Secretary. 


Dues: 


Annual  membership  in  U.  S-,  $2.00;  Life  membership, 
$100.00.  Please  make  remittances  payable  to  Drama 
League  of  America,  and  if  at  a  distance  remit  by  Chi- 
cago draft,  postal  or  express  order. 


Membership  Fee  Includes  Subscription 
to  the  Drama  Magazine 


r" 


n 


192.. 

To  the  Secretary,  Drama  League  of  America, 
59  E.  Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago. 


I  nominate  the  following  for  membership  in  the 
League: 

M : 

Address 


I        ^ 

I  Address.. 

I 

I        M 

I  Address.. 


Name  and  Addreta  (^  Nominating  Member: 


L 


J 
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DRAMA  LEAGUE  ACTIVITIES 


News  from  Centers 

Mrs.  A.  Starr  Best 
Chairman  of  the  Propaganda  and  Organizalion  Deparlment 

WITH  the  winter  activity  in  full  swing,  very  cheering  news 
comes  from  all  the  centers.  Interest  in  drama  and  appre- 
ciation of  its  importance  in  community  life  is  more  and  more 
noticeable  as  the  months  roll  by.  Most  of  the  centers  are  finding 
it  easy  to  hold  their  members  and  are  largely  active  in  planning 
good  things  for  them.  This  is  a  year  of  such  terrible  dearth 
in  road  attractions,  when  there  are  so  few  good  plays  visiting 
the  one-night  stands,  that  the  smaller  centers  are  obliged  to 
devote  the  greater  part  of  their  energies  to  reading  plays  and 
hearing  lectures  about  them.  They  are  nothing  daunted,  how- 
ever, and  some  are  making  valiant  efforts  to  serve  their  com- 
munities by  bringing  better  plays  on  a  guarantee. 

Tulsa,  Okla.,  one  of  our  smallest  centers,  has  had  a  vigorous 
new  lease  on  life  and  under  enthusiastic  leaders  has  not  only 
planned  out  an  excellent  program  but  is  ready  to  offer  a  $1,500 
guarantee  for  a  Drama  League  play.  This  is  a  splendid  step  in 
the  right  direction.  There  is  no  greater  service  the  centers  can 
perform  than  to  organize  audiences  for  bulletined  plays.  L^n- 
fortunately  Tulsa  is  so  remote  and  there  are  so  few  plays  of 
any  kind  that  are  going  that  way  that  at  present  even  its  mag- 
nificent $1,500  guarantee  is  going  a-begging.  We  are  extremely 
gratified,  however,  by  the  courage  and  ability  which  makes 
it  possible  for  a  cricle  of  less  than  a  hundred  to  be  able  to  pledge 
a  house  for  a  League  play.  We  earnestly  hope  to  be  able  to  send 
them  something  worth  while  later  in  the  season.  In  addition 
to  this,  Tulsa  has  organized  two  junior  groups,  each  of  which 
has  already  given  an  able  program. 

Cheering  news  comes  from  the  far  west.  In  Pasadena  the 
center,  imder  an  able  president,  is  filling  a  real  niche  in  that  city 
and  performing  its  duties  most  successfully. 

Colorado  Springs  prepared  an  elaborate  and  beautiful  Christ- 
mas production  in  the  down-town  theater  and  has  had  a  series 
of  interesting  drama  readings. 

The  Seattle  Center,  though  small  in  numbers,  is  active  in 
plans  and  has  carried  on  a  successful  group  of  meetings,  while 
Los  Angeles,  always  active  has  been  reorganizing  its  work  and 
making  it  still  more  valuable. 

It  is  interesting  to  hear  from  Grand  Rapids  of  their  brilliant 
meetings  lately,  especially  the  one  with  Mi.  Chubb  and  Mr. 
Holt  of  New  York.  It  is  stiU  more  gratifying  to  learn  that  Mrs. 
McKnight,  their  enthusiastic  president,  inspired  by  the  reports 
of  Miss  Knox,  who  was  a  student  at  the  Drama  League's  In- 
stitute, is  taking  steps  to  organize  a  series  of  junior  Drama 
League  groups  under  the  guidance  of  the  center  and  the  direc- 
tion of  Miss  Knox. 

Going  further  east,  we  find  Detroit  working  as  usual  in  splen- 
did support  of  the  theaters  and  securing  audiences  for  bulletined 
plays.  Their  playgoing  work  is  ably  balanced  by  interesting 
meetings  and  teas. 

Philadelphia  has  been  busy  with  bulletins  and  theater  attend- 
ances, and  its  usual  excellent  and  splendid  junior  work. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  events  of  the  month  was  the 
Pilgrim  Celebration  of  the  Boston  Center.  It  is  too  recent  to 
have  been  reported  as  yet,  but  the  plans  were  interesting,  in- 
cluding old-fashioned  games  by  the  members  themselves,  and 
the  attendance  in  costume  of  all  members. 

The  Southern  Circuit  has  been  as  active  as  ever  with  leotiures. 
and  meetings.  Elsewhere  in  the  number  is  an  account  of  the 
Atlanta  Pageant,  which  gave  that  center  great  distinction. 
Birmingham's  membership  has  grown  so  large  that  they  are 
now  obliged  to  meet  in  a  theater  in  order  to  accommodate  their 
membew.    It  is  good  news  also  to  hear  that  Birmingham  has 


organized  three  junior  groups  under  the  center's  direction. 

The  chief  interest  in  Syracuse  is  the  establishment  of  their 
Little  Theater.  They  have  now  a  building  of  their  own  for  their 
performances,  having  remodelled  the  Christian  Science  Church, 
and  are  in  the  midst  of  a  successful  year. 

News  from  Canada  is  especially  interesting,  and  we  are  sitrred 
to  hear  that  the  Montreal  Circle  has  presented,  with  marked 
success,  the  little  Pilgrim  Play,  Sojourners,  printed  in  the  Pil- 
grim Tercentenary  number  of  The  Drama. 

Good  news  is  on  every  side  as  we  learn  with  keen  delight  of 
the  projected  reorganization  of  the  Columbus,  Ohio,  center. 
This  was  one  of  the  early  active  centers,  but  it  died  out  during 
the  war.  Now  a  group  of  interested  leaders  is  planning  re- 
organization. 

We  are  rejoicing  in  securing  as  our  representative  in  Okla- 
homa, Professor  Linwood  Taft  of  the  State  University,  who 
directed  the  pageant  course  at  the  Drama  League  Institute. 
Professor  Taft  has  lost  no  time,  and  is  already  organizing  Nor- 
man, while  he  has  started  plans  for  Oklahoma  City  and  Edmund, 
which  will  develop  more  slowly  but  nevertheless  surely. 

It  is  hoped  to  complete  organization  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  during 
the  year. 

The  quickest  on  record  in  organizing  Drama  League  activity 
is  the  achievement  of  Mr.  Walker  of  EvansviUe,  Indiana,  who 
had  114  members  signed  up  within  one  week  of  starting  to  work 
upon  it  and  without  any  assistance  from  headquarters.  It  is 
most  gratifying  to  announce  this  new  center  in  Indiana  as  wq 
have  long  hoped  to  crystalize  sufficient  interest  there  to  have  a 
center,  although  no  work  to  that  end  had  been  done  until  our 
new  representative,  Mr.  Walker,  undertook  it. 

The  Lecture  Bureau  work  carried  on  by  this  department, 
although  a  great  strain  upon  its  activity,  has  been  very  success- 
ful and  a  great  help  to  such  centers  as  have  taken  advantage 
of  it.  The  Bureau  feels  that  its  efforts  are  very  much  worthwhile. 
Mr.  Oliver  Hinsdell  was  sent  on  a  tour  of  six  centers  in  a  reading 
of  Beyond  the  Horizon,  which  was  received  with  great  enthu- 
siasm. Dhan  Gopal  Mukerji  visited  five  of  the  centers,  giving 
a  course  of  four  lectures  consecutively  at  Atlanta;  Louis  K. 
Anspacher  went  to  the  southern  centers,  and  Gregory  Zilboorg 
is  being  booked  in  ten  Drama  League  centers  with  several  more 
pending;  Alfred  Kreymborg  was  booked  for  four  centers.  In 
every  instance  both  the  lecturers  and  the  audiences  were  highly 
pleased.  This  special  Drama  Leagrue  booking  has  been  a  great 
opportunity  for  centers  to  secure  rates  and  have  the  advantage 
of  securing  exceptional  speakers  who  would  be  otherwise  in- 
accessible. 


Wanted:  Plays  for  Children 

THE  compiling  and  publishing  in  circular  form  of  extensive 
lists  of  plays  for  children  has  been  temporarily  discon- 
tinued by  the  League,  the  junior  committee  feeling  that  short 
lists  appearing  at  frequent  intervals  in  The  Drama  wiU  better 
serve  our  clientele. 

An  effort  is  being  made  to  classify  all  valuable  material  into 
groups,  such  as  Christmas,  Biblical,  Historical,  Patriotic,  Camp 
Fire,  May  Day,  Romance,  Comedy,  Morality  and  Fantasy 
plays.  Knowing  that  there  is  much  valuable  matter  available 
in  manuscript  form  only  we  are  asking  any  who  have  written 
plays  for  children  and  young  people  of  high  school  age  who 
may  wish  to  sell  typed  copies  to  send  manuscripts  to  the  junior 
committee  for  examination.  We  aldo  request  information  re- 
garding published  plays  which  have  proved  really  successful 
in  production. 

Just  at  present  we  especially  need  a  collection  of  Biblical 
plays,  some  romantic  things  for  St.  Valentine's  Day,  i>atriotio 


pieces  for  mid-winter  and  a  little  later  things  for  production 
in  the  open.  Even  Christmas  plays  for  next  season  will  be 
acceptable  now. 

Children's  plays  should  run  from  fifteen  to  forty-five  minutes 
in  length.  They  should  possess  movement  and  climax.  The 
dialogue  should  be  natural  and  spontaneous  and  the  speeches 
short.  Manuscripts  should  give  full  stage  directions,  with  sug- 
gestions for  costumes  and  lists  of  properties.  Above  all  the  plays 
should  be  simple  and  easily  adapted  to  a  small  stage  with  meager 
setting. 

Quote  prices  at  which  single  typed  copies  may  be  purchased. 
We  are  not  soliciting  royalty  plays  as  there  is  practically  no 
demand  for  them  in  the  junior  work.  The  League  wishes  to 
keep  on  file  copies  of  all  plays  listed  for  recommendation;  those 
not  found  acceptable  will  be  returned  if  postage  is  provided. 
Manuscripts  should  be  sent  to  the  chairman  of  the  junior  de- 
partment, Cora  Mel  Patten,  6414  Kimbark  Avenue,  Chicago. 

The  Drama  wiU  publish  within  the  next  few  months  articles 
on  various  phases  of  junior  activities  by  Miss  Sybil  Eliza  Jones 
of  the  Commimity  Playhouse,  of  Pasadena;  Grace  Latimer 
Jones  of  the  Columbus  School  for  Girls,  Columbus,  Ohio;  and 
Miss  Margaret  McElroy,  of  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  who  has  recently 
developed  some  interesting  dramatic  things  for  children.  The 
department  will  welcome  suggestions  or  articles  from  any  Center 
that  may  be  of  interest  or  help  to  other  groups. 


A  Study  Course  for  Clubs 

Eugene  Brieux — The  Red  Rose 

Brieux  the  Dramatist 

(Compare  Brieux  and  Bernstein  as  to  their  qualities  as  drama- 
tists. Brieux  writes  with  a  purpose  always.  He  is  more  con- 
cerned with  his  thesis  than  with  the  form  of  his  play.  Bernstein 
writes  obviously  for  the  theatre.  Which  is  more  successful  as 
a  matter  of  good  drama?  Bernstein's  plays  have  been  much 
more  successful  in  production  than  Brieux's.  Is  this  due  to  their 
themes  or  to  their  construction?) 

Brieux  the  Reformer 

(AU  of  Brieux's  plays  have  been  concerned  with,  from  his 
point  of  view,  some  social  ailment.  Of  the  best  known  ones, 
The  Three  Daughters  of  M.  Dupont,  played  here  some  years 
ago  by  the  late  Laurence  Irving,  deals  with  certain  phases  of 
the  marriage  question;  Maternity  is  a  plea  for  the  protection 
of  motherhood;  Damaged  Goods  has  to  do  with  sex  education; 
The  Red  Robe,  with  the  abuse  of  legal  power.  Discuss  the  con- 
clusions he  arrives  at  in  these  plays  and  what,  if  any,  their 
value  is  as  documents  of  reform.) 
Brieux  the  Realist 

(Are  his  characters  real  men  and  women?  Are  their  reactions 
normal?   Does  he  not  neglect  character  study  in  his  absorption 
in  his  theme?  Would  his  characters  appear  more  real  if  he  wrote 
of  them  in  story  rather  than  in  play  form?) 
Brieux  the  Humanitarian 

(Discuss  Brieux's  plays  from  the  humanitarian  point  of  view. 
Do  you  feel  that  he  is  sincerely  interested  in  men  and  women 
as  much  as  in  human  institutions,  or  does  he  "like  to  hear  him- 
self talk?"    Is  he  anarchistic  or  socialistic?) 

QUESTIONS 

Discuss  the  character  of  Yanetta. 

What  is  Brieux's  place  among  modem  French  dramatists? 

Is  The  Red  Robe  technically  good  drama? 

Does  Brieux  work  out  his  problem  logically  and  to  a  satis- 
factory conclusion? 

Compare  it  as  to  structure  with  The  Three  Daughters  of  M. 
Dupontjmd  Damaged  Goods.    Which  is  the  best  play  and  why? 

After  the  legal  abuses  pictured  in  The  Red  Robe  shall  have 
been  remedied,  has  the  play  suflBcient  merit  as  good  drama  to 
make']it  live? 

y  Do^you  consider  the  drama  an  effective  medium  for  the  rem- 
edying of  social  evils? 


« 


The  Magic  Voice 


99 


A  One-Act  Play  presenting  America's  Call  for  Better  Speech. 
A  delightful  little  play  by  Florence  Crocker  Comfort,  full  of  action, 
humor   and   instruction.      Successfully   produced   in   hundreds   of 
"Better  Speech"  programs.    Suitable  for  both  children  and  adults. 
No  charge  for  permission  to  act. 

Price,  per  copy,  50  cents. 

THE  PRANG  CO.,  1922  Calumet  Ave.,  Chicago.      30  Inring  Place,  N.  Y. 


White  Elephant  Rummage  Shop 

(maintained  for  tlie  benefit  of  the  Children's  Memorial  Hospital) 
27  East  Ohio  St.,   CHICAGO,   ILL.,  Telephone:  Superior  6846 

You  May  Save  the  Life  of  a  Child 

by  Kivinc  us  thinirs  for  which  you  no  loncer   have  any  use.  such  a«  furniture,  toys,  books 
china,  silverware   bric-a-brao,  clothing  for  men,  women  and  children,  old  tires,  tin  foil,  etc 

We  can  sell  anything^ 


CORA    MEL    PATTEN 


Lecturer  and  Reader 

Teacher  of  Expression,  Dramatic  Art  and 
Public  Speaking 

Dramatic  Coach  and  Pageant  Director 

Work  accredited  by 
Chicago  Board  of  Education 

Down  Town  and  South  Side  Studios 

6414   KIMBARK   AVENUE,  CHICAGO 
MIDWAY  9847 


Endoraed  by  Medical  Authoritiea 

Rhode's  Hair  Tonic 

(EAU  DE  QUININE) 

GuaranUed  Under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Ad, 
June  SO,  1908 

An  Astringent  Restorative  and 
Dressing  for  the  Hair 

The  insredienta  of  thia  hair  tonic,  bein£  purely  vesetable, 
promote  the  growth  of  the  hair  by  suppIyinE  to  the  roots 
of  the  same,  the  natural  nourishment  whioh  it  needs  and 

,^   .  ^         .        u    .  _„..^_„     by  its  steady  u»e  prevenu   baldness,  removes   dandruff 

It  la  not  a  dya  but  rMtoraa     ^^  di„„„  „(  ,h,  .calp. 

tha  natural  color  of  th«  hair 

and    Imparta   LUSTRE     and 

BEAUTY. 


//  not  obtainable  at  your  Druggist, 
,     apply  to 


The  R.  E.  Rhode  Co.,    Third  Floor,  Republic  Building,    Chicago 
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PROLOGUE 


or.  An  Excuse  to  Indulge  in  Personalities  Regarding  our  Contributors 

to  significant  expression  of  American  life 


T^HE  success  of  the  first  Special  Play  Number,  of 
-*-  which  it  was  necessary  to  have  an  extra  edition 
printed  and  which  is  still  being  sold  extensively  to  ama- 
teur producing  groups,  has  prompted  the  editors  to 
make  the  February  number  an  annual  occurrence. 
iThey  feol  that  in  doing  this  they  are  acceding  to  the 
wishes  of  The  Drama  readers  who  have,  with  one  ex- 
•option,  in  the  letters  received  from  subscribers,  re- 
juested  even  more  play  material. 

To  supply  the  demand  is  not  difficult.  One  of  the 
greatest  editorial  tasks  is  to  read  through  the  hun- 
Ireds  of  play-scripts  submitted.  The  task,  however, 
.1  a  pleasant  one  for  the  general  standard  is  exceedingly 
ligh,  giving  one  constant  proof  of  a  steadily  growing 
:onimand  of  the  technique  of  the  one-act  form.  Un- 
loubtf'dly  American  talent  runs  to  the  tabloid  form, 
n  the  one-act  play  we  should  gain  a  supremacy  similar 
o  that  already  achieved  in  the  short  story. 

Ono  phase  of  the  plays  in  this  number  which  is  note- 
rortliy  is  that  two — and  perhaps  three — are  devoted 


Miss  Neu- 
mann, who  is  a  j^oung  C'hicago  woman,  making  here — 
we  are  happy  to  say — her  first  appearance  as  a  dramatist, 
has  chosen  as  her  subject  the  struggle  constantly  in 
progress  whenever  the  foreign-born  Jew  is  being  assimi- 
lated by  our  native  civiUzation.  Mr.  Odea,  whose 
Shivaree,  printed  in  The  Drama  last  October,  caused 
more  comment  than  any  other  drama  that  has  been  pub- 
lished in  this  magazine  during  the  year,  contributes 
to  this  number  an  even  more  searching  analysis  of  fem- 
inist problems  in  the  hinterlands. 

Eugene  Pillot,  originally  from  Texas,  has  appeared 
in  the  publications  of  Dr.  Baker's  "47  Workshop." 
His  Hunger  has  had  frequent  production  since  its  some- 
what recent  printing.  Carl  Glick,  formerly  director 
of  the  Waterloo,  Iowa,  Community  Theatre,  is  now  in 
New  York.  Frances  Shaw  (Mrs.  Howard  Shaw  of 
Chicago)  is  better  known  for  her  poems,  especially 
her  verses  for  children,  than  for  her  drama,  although  a 
few  years  ago  her  out-of-doors  theatre  in  Lake  Forest 
attracted  much  attention  to  her  ability. 


Mr.  Frank  McGlynn 
Whose  remarkable  inlerpretation  of  the  character  of  Lincoln  in  Mr.  Drinkwaters  play  has  established  him 

as  one  of  the  foremost  artists  on  the  American  stage 


^ 
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What  Is  Acting? 


By  Frank  McGlynn 
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HAT  is  acting?    Can  anyone  analyze  it?    Yes 
and  no.    The  mechanism  of  the  art  can  be  and 
understood,    but    the    subtle    mysterious 


IS 


something  which  is  the  great  essential  is  verj-  flifficult 
to  comprehend,  much  less  to  explain.  There  is  in  every 
human  being  some  quality  possessed  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree  which  is  that  something  that  the  actor 
develops  to  its  highest  point.  Every  child  at  play  in 
certain  games  where  character  is  assumed,  shows  that 
the  ability  to  characterize  and  to  assume  a  personality 
is  innate.  The  little  girl  who  plays  "lady,"  if  uncon- 
scious of  observation  by  an  audience  other  than  her 
playmates  who  are  participating  in  the  play,  of  times 
gives  an  example  of  perfect  composure,  and  momen- 
tarily displays  the  same  faculty  which  the  actor  before 
an  audience  has  developed  to  a  higher  degree.  The 
small  boy  who  plays  "cops  and  robbers"  is  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  same  fact. 

The  modern  drama  in  its  requirements  insofar  as 
the  actor  is  concerned,  where  the  effort  is  to  be  natural 
requires  a  line  of  development  from  this  primary  dra- 
matic instinct  to  the  finished  product.  The  so-called 
"feeling  the  part"  is  probably  the  same  sort  of  emotion 
as  fills  the  child  who  imagines  himself  a  teacher  or  a 
policeman. 

The  whole  technique  of  the  stage,  which  in  our  day 
has  been  greatly  changed,  has  been  a  development 
through  the  centuries.  Many  of  the  old  time  methods 
of  vocalization  and  carriage,  and  rules  for  moving  about 
the  stage,  have  been  cast  aside.  It  is  not  the  purpose 
of  this  brief  article  to  discuss  whether  or  not  this  has 
been  entirely  for  the  betterment  of  dramatic  enter- 
tainment. What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  an  answer 
to  the  question  which  begins  this  article,  "what  is 
acting?" 

Does  any  one  know?  What  for  instance  is  the  in- 
describable force  which  is  possessed  by  the  actor  who, 


without  lines  but  by  the  execution  of  silent  "business" 
of  the  play,  compels  all  of  his  audience  to  think  the 
same  thought.  Two  actors  given  the  same  role  with 
the  same  business,  assuming  the  same  attitudes,  usually 
vary  in  the  result.  A  man  or  woman  of  great  psychologi- 
cal force  will  project  that  quality  which  causes  the  audi- 
ence to  forget  the  theatre  and  to  be  carried  wholly 
absorbed  into  the  realms  of  illusion,  whereas  one  with- 
out this  quality  will  fail. 

We  may  attempt  to  analyze  this  from  various  view- 
points. Some  may  argue  that  it  is  a  perfection  of  tech- 
nique; others  that  it  is  the  constant  spontaneity  of  the 
individual  actor's  work.  No  doubt  it  is  both,  but  beyond 
all  this  there  must  be  an  indescribable  magnetic  force 
in  the  artist  which  compels  the  attention  and  wins  the 
unrestrained  mental  submission  of  the  audience.  This 
quality  of  magnetism  is  undoubtedly  a  thing  apart 
from  the  vocal  equipment  of  the  actor  for  it  is  an  un- 
questionable fact  that  we  have  men  and  women  in  the 
"silent  drama"  or  motion  picture,  who  possess  it  in 
a  remarkable  degree. 

T  WAS  once  asked  if  aclors  feel  the  emotions  which 
■^  they  portray.  My  answer  was  "I  think  not."  It 
is  a  very  difficult  question  to  answer.  I  believe  that  the 
actor  in  the  height  of  a  most  tremendous  emotional 
scene  does  not  actually  feel  these  emotions.  He  feels 
that  he  is  properly  simulating  them  and  he  is  in  a  mental 
condition  over  which  he  has  absolute  control ;  otherwise, 
he  would  be  temporarily  demented  and  would  "become 
in  some  scenes  which  may  be  well  imagined,  a  very 
dangerous  being  to  his  fellow  players,  for  instance  in 
a  contest  with  broad-swords  in  a  Roman  tragedy. 

Acting  can  not  be  said  to  be  simply  the  art  of  being 
natural.  It  is  the  art  of  convincing  people,  removed 
from  the  artist  that  he  is  natural,  and  this  requires 
a  wonderful  gift  of  genius  combined  with  years  of  study 
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and  experience.  Even  without  genius,  study,  experience 
and  unremitting  efforts,  together  with  the  natural  in- 
stinct which  is  in  every  one  of  us,  will  produce  an  actor 
or  actress  worthwhile,  but  never,  without  extraordinary 
dramatic  instinct,  a  great  artist. 

We  should  always  keep  in  mind  when  judging  the 
quaUty  of  acting,  if  naturalness  be  the  criterion,  the 
thing  that  would  be  natural  to  the  character  presented 
under  the  conditions  given  and  in  the  period  in  which 
the  play  is  laid.  The  actor  who  would  portray  a  Roman 
gladiator  with  the  same  suppressed  method  as  he  would 
a  modern  American  athlete  would  be  very  wide  of  the 
mark.  Many  people  understand  naturalness  to  be  the 
ability   to  project  one's  own  personality  in  a  simple 


manner.  This  is  proper  in  many  modem  society  plays, 
but  where  elemental  emotions  are  in  question,  or  where 
the  assuming  of  a  character  is  necessary,  this  idea  is, 
in  my  opinion,  entirely  erroneous.  An  actor  who  merely 
"plays  himself"  is  the  same  in  everything,  therefore 
not  an  actor  at  all,  but  a  person  who  has  acquired  stage 
technique  and  the  ability  to  appear  completely  at  ease. 
The  ideal  actor  is  the  one  who  portrays  the  character 
he  assumes  as  it  would  be  natural  in  his  opinion  for  that 
character  to  act,  his  knowledge  and  imagination  measur- 
ing the  degree  of  his  greatness.  In  doing  this,  he  must 
be  permitted  certain  dramatic  license  to  keep  his  audience 
entertained  throughout  the  several  acts  of  the  dura- 
tion of  the  play.  So,  after  all,  acting  is  acting. 


W/J.  Ferguson, 
Frank  McGlynn,  and 
Mrs.  Kathryn  Evans 

TOURING  Frank  Mc- 
-•-^  Glynn's  recent  en- 
gagement in  Chicago  in 
his  brilliant  impersona- 
tion of  Abraham  Lincoln 
in  John  Drinkwater's 
jilay  of  that  name,  this 
interesting  photograph 
was  taken  of  him  and  the 
two  sole  surviving  mem- 
bers of  the  cast  which 
was  appearing  at  Ford's 
Theatre  in  Washington, 
the  night  of  the  assassi- 
nation of  Lincoln,  April 
14,  1865.  Mr.  Fergu- 
son's name  appears  on 
the  now  celebrated  play- 
bill of  that  night  as  cast 
for  "Lieutenant  Vernon, 
R.  N.,"  while  Mrs.  Ev- 
ans, whose  husband  was 
also  a  member  of  the 
company,  played  the 
role  of  "Sharpe."  Al- 
though Mrs.  Evans  has 
retired  from  the  stage, 
Mr.  Ferguson  is  still 
acting. 
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The  Old  Order' 

A  Play  in  One  Act 
By  Sara  Neumann 


Characters 
Mrs.  Arrenson 

Oscar    ] 

MiNNY     ^ 

Lena      J 

Frank  Danials 


Mr.  Arrenson 


Their    Children 


The  Arrenson  kitchen  wafts  out  a  pleasant  odor  of  good  things  to  eat.  It  is  the  typical  kitchen  of  the  typical 
west  side  Chicago  flat.  In  one  corner  is  the  table  set  for  supper.  The  only  individual  things  in  the  room  are  twa 
candles  in  massive  bronze  candle  slicks  which  stand  in  the  center  of  the  table,  for  it  is  Friday  nighUand  the  Arren- 
sons  would  sooner  forget  to  eat  their  supper  than  to  burn  their  Friday  night  candles  in  the  candle  sticks  that  their 
fathers  and  grandfathers  had  used  before  them.  The  only  light  in  the  room  comes  from  these  candles  which  send 
out  a  warm  glow  across  the  neat  red  and  white  table  cloth.  Their  rays  reveal  Mrs.  Arrenson  who  has  thriftily 
turned  out  the  gas  while  waiting  the  advent  of  "pa,"  her  ample  person  enveloped  in  a  huge  calico  all-over  apron,  is 
bent  busily  over  the  stove.  She  stirs  a  large  granite  kettle  vigorously  with  a  long  wooden  spoon  and  a  worried  frown 
puckers  her  face — moist  and  pink  ivith  exertion.  In  the  stress  of  the  moment  her  sheidel  has  come  askew  and  hangs 
tipsily  over  one  eye,  revealing  the  closely  cropped  gray  hair  underneath.  The  door  opens  and  Mr.  Arrenson  comes 
in.  He  is  round  and  rosy  like  his  round  and  rosy  wife,  with  the  same  cheery  little  lines  about  his  wonderfully  clear 
black  eyes  and  the  same  comfortable  rotundity  of  figure.  But  there  is  a  something  about  him — a  something  illusive. 
Perhaps  it  is  to  be  found  in  those  clear  eyes.  Perhaps  it  is  in  the  fast  silvering  hair  around  his  ample  bald  spot — 
something  different,  a  kind  of  subtle  pathos  that  somehow  lends  an  air  of  dignity,  one  might  almost  say  of  austerity, 
to  his  roiind  cheery  person. 


Mr.  Arrenson:  Hello  mama.  [He  goes  over  and  kisses  her.] 
Yumm !  We  got  gedampf ta  fleish  for  supper,  hum? 

Mrs.  Arrenson:    Now  papa,  you  go  wash  your  hands.    We 
don't  wait  on  them  kids.   You're  hungry.   You  get  your  supper 
hot  for  once. 
[He  goes  over  to  the  kitchen  sink  and  washes  his  hands  and  face. 

AIhs.  Arrenson  bustles  about  and  brings  a  steaming  dish  of 

chopped  meat  and  cabbage  to  the  table.] 

Mr.  Arrenson  [His  face  muffled  in  the  roller-towel  on  the 
pantry  door]:  For  why  them  kids  late  again?  Don't  they  should 
never  get  home  on  time? 

Mrs.  Arrenson  [^4.  worried  look  stealing  over  her  face]:  They're 
out,  papa.   They  go  by  a  skating  party. 

Mr.  Arrenson:  By  a  skating  party  yet  they  go  when  their 
mama  should  stay  home  and  cook  the  supper?  With  who  are 
they? 

Mrs.  Arrenson:  With  the  Wilson  kids,  pa. 

Mr.  Arrenson  [Bringing  his  face  red  and  shiny  out  of  the 

towel  with  a  jerk]:  With  the  Wilson  kids!   Goys  yet!   How  many 

times  I  should  got  to  say  I  won't  have  it!   I  don't  like  it!  Ain't 

they  enough  their  own  mashpoka  they  should  play  with? 

Mrs.  Arrenson:    Now  pa,  you  sit  down  and  eat.    It  ain't 

worth  you  should  go  getting  yourself  all  worked  up.     It's  all 

right;  it  ain't  like  as  if  they  was  older.    And  them  Wilson  kids 

is  real  nice  to  them.  It  ain't  like  they  minded. 

Mr.  Arrenson:    Mind!    Why  should  they  mind?    It's  me 

what  minds.    I  won't  have  my  children  should  play  with  gojrsi 

For  the  last  time  I  say,  I — 

[The  door  opens  with  a  bang  and  Oscar,  a  black-haired,  black- 
eyed  boy  of  sixteen  precipitates  himself  into  the  room  followed 
more  languidly  by  Minny.  Minny  is  a  much  grown-up  young 
lady  of  fifteen,  with  snapping  black  eyes  and  red  cheeks.  Her 
black  hair  is  elaborately  done  in  the  latest  mode  and  her  small 
ears  boast  large  pearl  earrings.  Seeing  Oscar  about  to  swoop 
down  upon  the  sink  she  drops  her  dignity  enough  to  make  a 
dash  in  the  same  direction.  A  brief  scuffle  ensues.] 
Mb8.  Arrenson:    Children,  yon  quit  that!    Is  it  how  you 

should  say  heUo  to  your  papa  when  he  comes  home  all  wore 

out  like  he  is? 
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Minny  and  Oscar:  Hello  pa.  [They  hastily  take  their  seats 
at  the  table.] 

Oscar:  Oh  ma,  bring  on  the  feed,  I'm  in  an  awful  huny. 

Mrs.  Arrenson  [Gently  propelling  "pa"  from  the  rear]:  Now 
papa  you  sit  down  quick  before  your  supper  it  is  all  cold.  All 
right  Oscarchen,  in  one  minute.  We  got  something  what  you 
like. 

Mr.  Arrenson  [Sitting  down  and  surveying  Minny  in  puzzled 
disapproval]:    Minny,  how  many  times  should  I  got  to  say  to 
you  take  them  things  out  of  your  ears. 
IMinny  is  about  to  retort  but  catching  her  mother's  warning  eye 

thinks  better  of  it  and  sulkily  removes  the  offending  earrings.] 

Mr.  Arrenson:   Where's  Lena? 

Mrs.  Arrenson:    She  says  as  we  ain't  should  wait  on  her. 
She  thinks  she  got  to  go  by  a  teachers'  meeting  und  maybe 
she's  late. 
[She  has  hardly  finished  speaking  when  the  door  opens  and  Lena 

comes  in.    She  is  a  slim  quiet-mannered  girl  dressed  in  a  plain 

suit  of  some  dark  stuff.     Her  face  is  saved  from  plainness  by 

its  gentle  patient  eyes.     When  she  speaks  her  voice  is  soft  find 

pleasant.] 

Lena:  Good  evening  everybody.  The  meeting  was  out  early 
so  1  got  home  sooner  than  I  hoped. 

Mrs.  Arrenson  [Putting  up  her  face  to  be  kissed]:  Hurry  up, 
sit  down  Lena;  we  ain't  started  yet.   We  got  gedampfta  fleish. 

Mr.  Arrenson:  My  little  Lena,  come  here  und  schmeist 
kuss  on  ijapasha.  Aeh  papa's  baby.  Settsen  sich  here  nach 
papa,  ya. 

[Lena  sits  down  at  the  table  and  Mr.  Arrensen  bowing  his  sil- 
very head  says  grace  in  Yiddish.   Oscar  grins  broadly  and  winks 

at  Minny  who  hastily  sticks  her  handkerchief  in  her  mouth. 

Lena  sees  this  bit  of  by-play  and  a  look  of  pain  crosses  her  face.] 

Mrs.  Arrenson  [Hastily  ladling  out  more  plates  at  the  stove, 
she  brings  them  to  the  table  plumping  an  extra  generous  portion  in 
front  of  Oscar,  beaming  with  maternal  pride]:  There  Oscarchen, 
mil  noodles.  What  did  I  say  yet,  a  surprise. 

Oscar  [Settling  down  in  a  business  like  manner]:  Umhum, 
Where's  the  salt? 

Lena:  Mama  you  sit  down;  I'll  do  the  rest.  Eat  your  supper 
now. 
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Mrs.  Aekenson:  Ach,  no,  no.  Settsen  sich,  settsen  sich. 
I  sit  down  now,  everything  it  is  all  ready. 
[She  sits  down,  red  but  triumphant,  and  beams  about  at  her  brood. 
She  is  far  too  busy  seeing  thai  her  gedampfta  fleish  is  appre- 
ciated to  trouble  about  eating,  however.  She  will  undoubtedly, 
"take  a  snack"  in  the  pantry  later  on  when  the  dishes  are  safely 
washed  and  put  away.] 

MiNNY  [Still  smarting  under  the  earring  episode]:  Is  this  all 
there  is,  ma?  You  know  I  hate  noodles. 

[Mrs.  Arrenson  is  hurt  by  this  remark  and  shows  it.  Mb.  Arren- 
SON  sees  this  and  rushes  valiantly  to  her  rescue.] 
Mr.  Arrenson:  Ya!  So  gute  soUen  alia  Yiddisha kinder haben. 
Mrs.  Arrenson  [Restored  again  to  sanity  and  self  respect]: 
More  noodles,  Oscar? 

Oscar  [His  mouth  full]:  Uhuh.  [With  a  mighty  effort  swallow- 
ing enough  so  as  to  become  partially  articulate.]  Say,  ma,  can  I 
have  Max  Jacobs  for  supp^  sometime  next  week? 

Mrs.  Arrenson:  But  sure,  why  not?  You  tell  him  he  should 
come  next  Thursday  night;  we  have  gemlisse,  what  you  like 
so  much,  ya? 

Oscar  [After  a  moment's  fidgetting  hesitation]:  Well  but  ma, 
I  can't  ask  him  here  if  we  got  to  keep  kosher.  None  of  his  bunch 
do;  he'd  think  we  was  crazy  if  he  saw.  Besides  everything 
tastes  funny  without  butter.  I  wish  we'd  quit  it;  I  think  it's 
nutty ! 

Mr.  Arrensen:  Nutty  is  it?  For  fifty  years  we  keep  kosher, 
and  our  ancestors  behind  us,  and  for  Max  Jacobs  we  quit  maybe. 
By  that  fine  new  school  house  where  your  ma  would  send  you, 
you  get  such  ideas.  You  would  like  to  be  a  goy  may  be.  Like  your 
swell  friends  what  try  so  hard.  Why  can't  you  should  be  like 
Lena?  She  got  just  such  friends  hke  you,  but  she  ain't  ashamed 
of  her  old  mama  und  papa  for  because  they  are  real  Jews  and 
not  this  new  fangled  business  like  your  fine,  want-to-be  goy 
friends. 

Oscar:    Oh,  go  on!    She  hates  it  worse  un  any  of  the  rest  of 
us.  She's  just  too  chicken-hearted  to  say  so. 
[Quite  unexpectedly  Lena's  eyes  fill  with  tears.   She  gets  up  hastily 
and  walks  over  to  the  window.     It  is  such  an  unprecedented 
thing  to  see  Lena  cry  that  the  entire  farhily  stand  aghast.] 
Mr.  Arrenson  [Following  her  to  the  window  and  putting  his 
arm  protectingly  about  her]:     There,  there,  papa's  baby,  don't 
feel  bad;  Oscar's  only  kiddin'.    Make  shame  on  yourself,  Oscar, 
for  that  you  make  your  sister  cry.  Papa's  baby  feel  sick. 
[Lena  hides  her  head  for  a  minute  on  his  comfortable  shoulder 
and  then  comes  quietly  back  to  the  table  again.] 
Lena:    Don't  worry  about  me;  I'm  all  right;  I'm  just  a  little 
tired,  I  guess. 

Mr.  Arrenson:  I  always  say,  by  that  school  you  work  to 
hard.   That  Oscar — 

Mrs.  Arrenson  [Hastily  pouring  the  oil  she  knows  best  on  the 
troubled  waters]:  Ach  schlemeal!  Almost  I  forget;  in  the  ice 
box  is  some  swell  schnitz  glosse.   I  get  it. 

[She  produces  this  cherished  panacea  and  deposits  it  in 
the  center  of  the  table  where  it  is  scorned  by  Mr.  Arrenson 
who  pushes  back  his  plate  unth  an  air  of  finality  and  dragging 
his  chair  over  to  the  stove  pulls  out  his  pipe.  Oscar  is  made 
of  softer  stuff,  however,  and,  after  a  tender  glance  or  two  he 
succumbs.  ] 

Lena  [Getting  a  match  she  goes  over  and  lights  her  father's  pipe, 
planting  a  kiss  on  the  top  of  his  bald  spot  and  saying  with  a  brave 
effort  to  keep  the  quiver  out  of  her  voice]:  There  daddy!  Here's 
your  paper  and  here's  another  kiss  for  you  just  to  prove  I'm 
feeling  all  right  now. 

Mb.  Arrenson  [Patting her cheeklomngly]:Ya,,ya,.  Allrightnow. 
[MiNNT,  still  at  the  table,  casts  longing  eyes  at  Oscar's  heaping 
plate.] 

Oscar  [His  mouth  full]:  Better  not,  old  horse,  bad  for  the 
complexion  you  know. 

MiNNY  [Briefly  but  to  the  point]:    Shut  up!    [She  gets  up  from 


the  table  and  going  into  the  next  room  comes  back  with  a  dress  on 
which  she  commences  to  sew.  Mrs.  Arrenson  and  Lena  begin 
clearing  away  the  dishes.] 

Mrs.  Arrenson:  "Shut  up."  Such  language!  Where  my 
children  get  it  I  don't  know.  On  shabbus  yet  you  should  sew. 
Put  that  away! 

Minny:     But  ma,  I'm  going  out  and  I  got  to  mend  this  rip. 

Mr.  Arrenson:  With  who  you  go  out?  Some  of  your  swell 
want-to-be  goy  friends  maybe  what  sew  on  shabbus  and  don't 
keep  kosher.  That  is  the  trouble  with  us,  we  are  ashamed  of 
our  own  people  what  for  centuries  have  been  the  finest  nation 
on  earth.  Look,  today  I  get  by  my  office  this. 
[The  poisonous  cause  of  all  the  festering  irritation  comes  forth 

in  the  form  of  a  harmless  enough  looking  card  which  he  extracts 

from  his  pocket.      Its  thumbed  and  frayed  appearance  gives 

evidence  of  how  often  that  day  it  has  been  read  and  crammed 

away  only  to  be  taken  out  and  read  again.] 

Mr.  Arrenson  [Reading  aloud]:  "Temple  David.  Rabbi 
Shonestadt  will  give  an  address  on  the  theory  of  Reform  Ju- 
daism." Reform  Judaism,  bah!  Is  not  the  Judaism  of  my 
fathers  good  enough  for  me  that  I  must  reform  it  yet?  Is  religion 
come  to  be  like  a  new  style  that  a  man  wears  while  the  fashion 
lasts  and  then  throws  away  when  it  goes  out?  Idiots!  They 
think  this  way  they  fool  somebody.  They  think  they  will  be 
goys  maybe;  they  will  be  no  longer  jews.  So  it  is  they  crush 
us  out,  the  gentile.  So!  By  taking  us  to  them,  till  they  squeeze 
our  life  blood  from  us,  by  making  us  forget  the  teachings  of 
our  fathers,  the  teachings  of  our  fathers  which  make  us  strong 
because  they  make  us  one.  Till  we  grow  weak--we  grow  weak. 
We  are  nothing — not  jew  or  gentile.  Then  they  cast  us  out. 
Do  you  know  what  they  call  you  behind  your  back?  "Sheeny !" 
— so,  with  their  hands  to  their  nose.  We  should  go  back,  back 
before  it  is  too  late,  back  to  our  own  lands  before  we  are  swal- 
lowed up,  before  we  are  blotted  out  by  the  gentile. 

OscAB  [He  has  been  for  the  moment  all  absorbed,  beginning, 
as  the  joys  of  schnitz  glosse  wane,  to  take  a  more  lively  interest 
in  the  conversation  again]:  Yeh,  I  got  one  swell  picture  of  my- 
self goin'  back.  [He  begins  to  chant  a  Yiddish  prayer  in  a  sing- 
song voice  grimacing  grotesquely  as  he  does  so.] 

Mr.  Arrenson:   Be  silent!   You  make  fun  of  your  own  flesh 
and  blood — your  o-«ti  flesh  and  blood,  what  for  thousands  of 
years  before  the  goy  came  were  kings  in  Israel. 
[He  is  rather  magnificent  in  his  rage,  this  solitary  old  man,  and 

even  Oscar's  active  tongue  is  quieted  for  the  moment.] 

Oscar  [He  i  crapes  one  foot  aimlessly  across  the  other,  then  with 
a  shrug  of  the  shoulders]:   Well  good-by,  I  guess  I'm  goin'  out. 

Mr.  Arrenson:  You  go  out  on  Friday  night.  I  say  no! 
You  come  by  schule  with  mama  und  me. 

Oscar  [Back  on  sure  ground  once  more]:  Aw  Pa,  I  ain't  goin'! 
It's  always  me  that's  got  to  go.  Besides  I  can't  understand  him 
when  he  spouts  that  Yiddish  stuff.  It  always  makes  me  laugh 
and  then  you  get  sore.    Make  Minny  go,  you  never  pick  on  her. 

Mr.  Arrenson:    No!     Why   don't   you   understand    him? 
'Cause  your  ma  would  send  you  by  that  swell  new  school 
where  Yiddish  ain't  good  enough  for  them. 
[Oscar  meanwhile  has  been  edging  hopefully  toward  the  door  and 

in  the  midst  of  this  harangue  seeing  his  opportunity  goes  out. 

Mrs.  Arrenson  and  Lena  meantime  have  finished  stacking 

the  dishes  in  silence.     One  might  gather  from  the  rigid  set  of 

their  backs  that  discussions  such  as  these  are  not  infrequent 

occurrences  in  the  Arrenson  household.    Mrs.  Arrenson  folds 

the  dishcloth  neatly  away  and  disappears  into  the  bedroom. 

Lena  takes  up  the  cloth  her  mother  has  put  away  and  begins 

to  wash  the  dishes.] 

Mrs.  Arrenson  [Calling  from  the  bed  room]:  Lena,  you  leave 
them  dishes.  We  don't  wash  them  to-night.  I  got  no  time  und 
you're  tired.  Like  that  we  leave  them  und  to-morrow  morning 
early  I  wash  them.  Ach!  my  shawl,  where  is  it?  Lena  like  a 
good  girl  look  by  the  lowest  drawer  in  the  kitchen  pantry. 
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Lena  [Leaving  the  dishes]:    Yes — no  it  isn't  here,  mother. 
Mrs.  Ahrenson:    Nu — where — ach,  all  right,  Lena,  I  got 
it.     Such  an  brain  your  old  mama  got;  she  don't  remember 
nothing  no  more. 

[Lena  goes  back  to  the  dishes  again  and  continues  washing  in 
silence.  She  seems  oddly  addicted  to  silence  this  evening.  A 
moment  later  Mrs.  Arrenson  re-appears.  The  "all-over" 
has  been  changed  for  a  stiffly  important  "best  dress"  of  black 
silk.  Her  shaivl  is  tightly  folded  across  her  ample  shoulders 
and  under  her  bonnet  her  shiedel  is  set  decorously  straight.  In 
one  hand  she  carries  the  Talus,  the  prayer  shawl,  without  which 
the  'good  Jew  never  fares  forth  to  Temple,  and  in  the  other  her 
well-worn  prayer  book.] 

Mrs.  Arrenson:  Ach,  Lena!  I  say  you  should  leave  the 
dishes.  Such  an  girl.  [Timidly  approaching  "pa"  where  he  stands 
still  glowering.]    Come  papasha,  we  be  late  for  schule. 

Mr.  Arrenson  [Coaxingly  to  the  door  through  which  Minny 
has  vanished  earlier  in  the  evening,  to  be  exact  at  about  the  time 
when  the  dishes  were  to  be  washed]:  Minny,  j-ou  come  by  sehule 
with  papa  und  mama  like  a  good  girl,  ya? 

Minny  [Safely  ensconsed  behind  the  door]:  Oh, pa, not  to-night. 
I  said  I  got  a  date.  Next  week  I'll  go,  honest. 

Mb.  Arrenson:  Next  week,  always  it  is  next  week.  What 
sort  of  a  yit  am  I  when  my  children  they  don't  even  go  to  schule 
yet.    I  say — 

Minny  [Deciding  upon  the  better  part  of  valor}:  Oh,  all  right, 
all  right.   Go  on,  I'll  come  as  soon  as  I'm  dressed. 

Mr.  Arrenson:  Come  Lenasha,  put  on  your  hat,  we  be  late. 
[Evidently  he  is  sure  of  his  ground  here.] 

Lena:  I  don't  think  I'll  go  to-night,  dear,  my  head  aches 
a  little. 

Mr.  Arrenson:    But  Lena,  not  to  schule? 
Lena:  Just  to-night,  sweetheart,  I  want  to  finish  these  dishes 
and  then  I  think  I'll  lie  down  for  a  bit. 

Mr.  Arren.son  [Into  his  eyes  creeps,  for  a  moment,  a  bewildered 
almost  a  frightened  expression  as  of  a  person  who  sees  the  tide 
slowly  closing  in  over  his  head  and  has  no  power  to  stop  it.  Some- 
how, we  realize  for  the  first  time  that  he  is  a  very  old  man.  He  goes 
up  to  Lena  and  almost  timidly  puts  his  arms  about  her.  He  starts 
out  bravely  enough]:  All  right  papa's  baby  lie  down  and  then 
the  head  ache  goes  away.  [Suddenly  breaking  off.]  Lena,  you 
love  your  old  papa,  even  if  he  is  a  fromme  yit? 

Lena  [Putting  her  arms  about  him  and  holding  him  as  if  she 
does  not  want  to  be  let  go]:  Yes,  oh  yes,  always.  [Then  suddenly 
releasing  him  she  goes  hastily  into  the  bed  room  and  shuts  the  door.] 
Mr.  Arrenson  [Shaking  his  head]:  She  work  too  hard.  I 
always  say  by  that  school,  she  work  too  hard.  Come  mamasha 
quick!  We  be  late.  [They  go  out  hastily.] 

[The  door  has  hardly  closed  on  them  when  Minny  resplendant 
in  taffa'ta  ruffles  and  forbidden  earrings  pops  out  of  the  dining- 
room  and  with  a  hasty  grimace  at  the  candles  on  the  table,  symbol 
to  her  of  all  she  detests,  flits  airly  out.  If  we  were  dealing  in 
surmises,  we  might  hazard  a  guess  that  she  is  not  bound  for  schule. 
All  is  quiet  for  a  moment  save  for  the  spluttering  of  the  candles 
in  their  bronze  sockets,  as  their  light  wavers  to  and  fro  on  the 
ceiling.  After  a  minute  the  bed  roon  door  opens  and  Lena  comes 
out.  She  stands  irresolute  for  a  moment  and  then  going  over 
to  the  window  stands  idly,  her  arms  hanging  loosely  at  her  sides, 
her  face  brooding  in  the  flickering  candle  light.  A  low  knock 
is  heard  at  the  door.  She  turns  slowly  and  hesitatingly^  as  if 
half  loath  to  leave  the  cloister  of  the  window,  starts  forward. 
Half  way  to  the  door,  she  darts  back  and  stuffs  a  little  Yiddish 
bible,  lying  on  the  table  into  her  pocket,  then  opens  the  door. 
Frank  Danials  enters.  He  i>  o  tall  young  man  with  a  thin 
eager  face  and  intense  black  eyes.  He  is  obviously  Semetic, 
but  it  is  a  softened,  a  more  diluted  temeticism  than  Mr.  Arren- 
son's.  He  is,  in  a  word,  the  second  generation.] 
Frank  [Seizing  Lena  eagerly  in  his  arms]:  Lena,  dearest! 
Oh,  I'm  so  glad  to  get  here.  Somehow  when  I'm  away  from  you 


I'm  always  uncertain,  restless.    I  guess  I'm  afraid  it's  all  too 
good  to  be  true.  I  need  the  sight  of  you  to  reassure  me. 

Lena  :   Frank — 

Frank  [Still  clinging  to  her]:  Don't  talk  yet.  Kiss  me.  Say 
that  you  love  me. 

Lena  :  Oh,  Frank  how  can  you  ask. 

Frank:  Here,  sit  down.  Not  over  there,  here  close  beside 
me  where  I  can  touch  you.  I'm  never  so  sure  as  when  you  are 
in  my  arms.  It's  such  a  safe  feeling.  Now,  tell  me,  have  you 
told  them? I 

Lena:  Oh,  Frank  I  can't,  I  can't!  You  don't  know  how  hard 
I've  tried,  but  every  time  I  start  to  speak,  the  words  stick  in 
my  throat  ard  strangle  me. 

Frank:   But  Lena — 

Lena:    You  don't  understand.    You — 

Frank:  Lena,  you're  not — .  No  it  can't  be  that  after  all 
our  talks  you're  in  sympathy  with  all  this — 

Lena  [Breaking  in]:  Sympathy,  no;  imderstanding,  yes. 
Oh  Frank,  it's  not  so  easy  as  you  who  ^have  never  known  it 
might  imagine.    What's  bred  in  the  bone — 

Frank:  But  Lena,  I  don't  see.  We've  gone  over  all  this  so 
often.  If  I  were  a  gentile  it  would  be  different.  But  just  because 
I  don't  follow  the  useless  rituals,  the  worn  out  traditions  of 
my  people,  because  I  see  something  bigger,  broader  than  all 
this,  will  he  think  me  any  the  less  a  good  jew  than  he? 

Lena  [Getting  up  in  distress]:  He  knows  only  one  kind  of 
good  jew,  the  kind  whose  life  blood  is  these  worn  out  rituals 
of  which  you  speak  so  lightly.  They  are  his  very  existence, 
all  he  lives  for.  Believe  me,  he  is  more  bitter  against  you  than 
if  you  were  really  gentiles.  He  calls  you  traitors,  betrayers  of 
your  poeple. 
[F'rank  rises  beside  her  and  putting  his  arm  about  her  draws  her 

unresisting,  to  the  window  and  slowly  pulls  up  the  shade.    They 

stand  quiet  for  a  minute  looking  out  over  the  silent  street.  ] 

Frank  [Softly]:  Look  Lena,  the  lights  from  other  people's 
homes.  See  that  little  soft  yellow  one.  That  might  be  our  light. 
Think,  two  people  each  night  content.  Oh  Lena,  what  else 
matters  but  that.  Doesn't  everything  else  seem  small  by  com- 
parison? You  do  love  me.   Say  you  do. 

Lena  [Clinging  to  hi 7n]:  Oh  yes  I  love  you.  What  else  matters 
but  that  I  love  you. 
[The  door  opens  suddenly  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arrenson  come  in.] 

Mr.  Arrenson  [Seeing  only  Lena]:  Lena,  we  worry.  We 
think  maybe  our  baby  she  is  sick ;  so  we  do  not  go ;  we  come  back. 
[Catching  sight  of  VnhtiK]:    Excuse!    I  do  not  see.    Who — ? 

Lena:   Papa,  this — this  is — ■ 

Mr.  Arrenson  [Looking  bewilderedly  from  one  to  the  other]: 
Yes,  Lenasha,  yes. 

Lena  [To  Frank]:   Oh  J'rank,  I  can't.    I  can't.    You  tell  him. 

Frank:   Mr.  Arrenson,  I — you — that  is,  how  do  you  do. 
[Mr.  Arrenson  is  exceedingly  puzzled.    Something  in  the  atmos- 
phere disturbs  him  greatly,  hut  he  is  ever  mindful  of  his  hos- 
pitality.] 

Mr.  Arrenson:  How  do  you  do.  Won't  you  sit  down.  Lena, 
for  why  you  not  sit  in  the  best  parlor?  Mama,  please  for  the 
gentleman  another  chair. 

Mrs.  Arrenson  [Beaming]:  Ach,  ya.  Und  maybe  ein  sohlu- 
chen  kaffee? 

Frank  [Hastily]:    Oh  no,  really.    Please  don't  bother.    This 
is  quite  all  right.    I —  I — 
[But  Mrs.  Arrenson  has  already  departed  on  her  joyous  errand 

in  search  of  the  "best  cups"  kept  in  stale  on  the  top  shelf  of  the 

dining-room  cupboard.] 

Frank  [To  Mb.  Arrenson):  I  have  been  quite  anxious  to 
meet  you  for  some  time. 

Mr.  Arrenson  [With  dignity]:    Lena's  friends  we  are  always 
glad  to  meet.   Please  to  sit. 
[Frank  sits  down  rather  helplessly.] 

Mr.  Arrenson:  Please,  I  do  not  hear  the  name. 
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Trank:   Danials.   Frank  Danials. 

Mr.  Arrenson:  Ach,  zo.  Maybe  you  should  be  then  the 
son  of  Mosche  Danials  come  last  year  from  Pinsk. 

Frank:    No,  I  don't  believe — that  is,  no,  I  am  not  his  son. 

Mr.  Arrenson:  Nu,  hab  ich  niich  gedacht  he  has  no  son 
so  old  like  you.  Our  Lena,  have  you  known  her  long? 

Frank  [Eagerly  seizing  his  opportunity]:  Oh,  yes  for  quite 
a  long  time  now.     In  fact,  I — we — 

Mr.  Arrenson:  Ya,  zo.  A  fine  girl  our  Lena,  a  fine  girl. 
Such  an  girl  soUen  alia  yiddisha  papa  haben.  Like  her  mama 
she  is,  like  her  mama.  \He  falls  softly  into  a  reverie  vjith  eyes 
half-closed  as  is  the  way  of  the  very  old  who  find  the  present  a  little 
bitter  and  love  to  dwell  in  the  past.  They  sit  thus  a  moment  in 
silence,  Mr.  Arrenson  lost  in  l.is  dreams,  Frank  loath  to  break 
rudely  in.] 

Frank  [Finally  gripping  his  courage  in  both  hands,  urged  on 
by  mute  misery  in  Lena's  eyes]:  Mr.  Arrenson  I — that  is  Lena 
— I  mean  we — .  Mr.  Arrenson ,  I  am  very  much  in  love  with  Lena. 
I've  loved  her  for  a  long  time  now,  ever  since  I  met  ter  over 
a  year  ago,  and — 

Mr.  Arrenson  [Bringing  his  wandering  attention  back  sud- 
denly from  the  land  of  long  ago]:  Nu,  was — ^ach  my  little  Lena, 
my — 

Frank  [Not  be  to  stopped]:  And  she  loves  me.  I  want  her  to 
marry  me,  have  wanted  her  to  for  almost  a  year,  but  she  won't 
do  it  because  she — I  mean  I — 

Mr.  Arrenson:    Yes. 

Frank  [Desperately]:  You  see,  Mr.  Arrenson,  Lena  is  afraid 
that  just  because  I  am  interested  in  the  cause  of  Reform  Judaism 
that  you — that  is,  that — 

I   Mr.   Arrenson   [He  hears  no  more — the   waters  have  closed 
over  his  head]:  Lena!  No!  No!  Mybabysha!  Don't  go!  Don't! 

Frank  [Advancing  and  interrupting  him]:  But,  Mr.  Arrenson, 
don't  you  see?  Just  because  I  follow  a  different  teaching,  because 


I  feel  that  the  mere  outward  manifestations,  the  old  worn  out 
orthodox  rituals  are  no  longer  necessary,  are  obsolete — does 
that  mean  that  I  am  any  the  less  a  real  jew  than  you?  Don't 
you  see?  Surely  you  must  see! 

Mr.  Arrenson:  No,  I  don't  see.  I  see  only  this:  I  see  my 
people  that  for  thousands  of  years  have  bled  and  fought  for 
these  very  traditions,  these  obsolete  rituals  of  which  you  speak. 
I  see  these  people  little  by  little  being  crushed  out — being  swal- 
lowed up,  forgetting  the  teachings  of  their  fathers,  till  the 
"Kingdom  of  Priests  and  a  Holy  Nation"  shall  be  no  more. 
And  I  see  you,  you  goy — no,  you  are  worse  than  a  goy — you 
goy-aper,  you! 
[Frank  gets  up  and  goes,  without  answering,  over  to  the  window.] 

Lena:   Papa! 

Mr.  Arrenson  [Holding  out  his  arms  yearningly]:  Lena, 
Lena! 

Frank  [Softly,  still  looking  out  of  the  window]:  Think,  Lena, 
content  each  night,  two  people. 

Lena  [She  repeats  as  if  to  herself]:  Content  each  night  two — . 
Oh  I  can't  I — [She  stands  rigid  between  them  for  a  moment  and  then 
going  over  takes  Frank's  hand.  She  hesitates  as  if  to  speak  but 
her  father  makes  no  sign.  Silently  they  turn  and  go  out  of  the  door 
while  the  father  stands  immobile  between  his  two  bronze  candle 
sticks  on  the  table.  The  door  closes.  Slowly  one  of  the  candles  burns 
down  casting  long  wavering  shadows  on  the  still  figure,  splutters 
a  moment  and  then  goes  out.  It  is  thus  Mrs.  Arrenson  ^inds  him 
as  she  comes,  tray  in  hand,  through  the  door.  The  jingle  of  the 
empty  tea  cups  rouses  him.  He  goes  slowly  to  meet  her  and  putting 
his  arms  about  her  bows  his  silvery  head.] 

Mr.  Arrenson:  So  mamasha,  so  it  goes  out,  all  we  fight 
and  bleed  for,  for  so  many  years.  We  go  out  like  the  candle. 
We  go  out — we  go  out.  [Suddenly,  fiercely.]  We  go  back,  little 
mama,  we  go  back  before  it  is  too  late.  Here  there  is  no  room 
for  us.  We  go  back  to  the  land  of  our  fathers. 


American  Plays  for  a  Repertory  Theatre 
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F  we  ever  have  repertory  theatres  in  America,"  asked 
Roland  Holt,  vice-president  of  Henry  Holt  and  Company, 
who  has  been  making  a  lecture  tour  with  the  drama  as  his 
subject,  "what  plays  by  Americans  could  be  used  as  a  basis?" 

I  told  Mr.  Holt  that  it  was  a  matter  I  would  have  to  think 
over — that  it  required  more  than  snap-judgment  to  decide  it. 

"My  interest  in  the  subject,"  said  he,  "has  been  aroused  by 
two  things:  first,  as  Clayton  Hamilton  has  lamented  in  his 
talks,  there  is  the  fact  that  representative  foreigners  visiting 
the  United  States  have  practically  no  opportunity  of  seeing 
our  representative  plays  other  than  those  of  recent  origin; 
and  secondly,  since  present  railroad  charges  preclude  many 
road  companies  appearing  in  the  smaller  cities,  local  repertory 
companies  are  bound  to  be  the  result.  And  it  is  to  them  that' 
I  look  for  the  establishment  of  an  American  repertory." 

I  told  Mr.  Holt  that  Miss  Edith  Wynne  Matthison  had  said 
to  me  that  one  of  the  pitfalls  of  the  local  repertory  company 
was  their  attempt  to  do  the  classics.  He  agreed  with  what  she 
said  and  produced  a  list  of  what  he  considered  typical  American 
plays,  each  presenting  some  phase  of  our  national  life.  He 
gave  it  to  me  with  i)ermission  to  publish  it;  so  here  it  is.  One 
may  not  agree  entirely  ■with  Mr.  Holt  in  his  selections  as  to 
what  constitutes  typical  American  drama,  and  may  feel  that  he 
has  omitted  from  his  list  many  important  American  plays. 
We  shall  be  much  interested  to  know  what  emendations  the 
readers  of  The  Drama  may  have  to  offer.  Won't  you  send 
them  to  us?    This  is  Mr.  Holt's  list: 

Colonial  Period:  Mackaye's  The  Scarecrow,  Garnett's 
The  Courtship. 

The  Revolution:  The  only  first  class  play  is  by  an  Irish- 
man— George  Bernard  Shaw's  The  Demi's  Disciple,  although 


Carlton's  Ye  Early  Trouble  is  fairly  good. 

The  Opening  of  The  West:  Belasco's  The  Girl  of  the  Golden 
West,  Moody's  The  Great  Divide,  Wister's  The  Virginian. 

The  Indians:  Fyle's  The  Girl  I  Left  Behind  Me,  Royle's 
The  Squaw  Man. 

Old  Mississippi  Days:    Mark  Twain's  Puddenhead  Wilson. 

Olden  Times  on  the  Mexican  Border:  Tully's  The  Rose 
of  the  Rancho. 

The  Civil  War:  Drinkwater's  Abraham  Lincoln  (although 
the  author  is  an  Englishman),  Chapin's  Lincoln  in  the  White 
House,  Gillette's  Held  by  the  Enemy. 

Today:  Mandel  and  Bolton's  The  Five  Million  (for  the  re- 
turned soldiers  seeking  jobs).  Brown's  The  Bad  Man,  Pancho 
Lopez  on  our  Mexican  border. 

American  Life — The  Family:  Williams'  Why  Marry?, 
Ade's  Father  and  the  Boys.  Politics:  Ade's  The  County  Chair- 
man, Hoyt's  A  Texas  Steer.  Wall  Street:  Howard's  The  Hen- 
rietta.  business:  Cohan  and  Chester's  Get  Rich  Quick  Walling- 
ford.  Advertising:  Megrue's  //  Pays  to  Advertise.  The  Pull- 
man sleeper:  Hughes'  Excuse  Me.  The  Law:  Rice's  On  Trial. 
The  Police:  Klein's "1'Ae  Third  Degree.  The  Crooks:  Mack's 
Kick  In.  The  Great  White  Way:  Walter's  The  Easiest  Way. 
The  Irish  Politicians:  Harrigan's  Cordelia's  Aspirations.  Un- 
classified: Augusta  Thomas's  The  Witching  Hour,  Eugene 
O'Neill's  Beyond  the  Horizon,  Fitch's  The  Truth,  Field's  Wedding 
Bells,  Cohan  and  Diggers,  Seven  Keys  to  Baldpate. 
*     *     * 

"It  i.'i  needless  to  add,"  said  Mr.  Holt,  at  the  close  of  our  con- 
versation, "that  I've  left  out  some  plays  as  good  as  those  I 
have  included.  I've  made  no  attempt  to  make  the  list 
haustive." — [J.  'V.   S. 
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The  Young  Wonder* 

A  One-Act  Play  of  Modern  Hero-Worship 
By  Eugene  Pillot 

The  room  is  in  green  and  gold  in  a  modern  New  York  mansion.  There  is  a  door  on  each  side  and  near 
the  center  is  a  divan,  a  woman's  flame-colored  opera  cloak  thrown  carelessly  over  it.  The  place  is  bril- 
liantly lighted  and  deserted,  until  Maurice  Claudbain  hurries  in — a  handsome  man,  slight,  and  ap- 
parently very  young.  He  is  in  evening  clothes  and  carries  an  overcoat  and  a  silk  hat.  He  pauses  to  make 
(I  quick  fstirvey  of  the  room,  sees  the  door  opposite,  and  casually  exclaims:  ^ 


Claudbain:    Ah,  that  door  will  get  me  out! 
[As  he  starts  toward  the  door,  it  opens  and  Sonia  sweeps  into  the 

room.    She  is  a  tall,  dark  type,  very  much  older  in  appearance 

than  Claudrain,   but  still   good-looking  and  atmospheric  in 

an  evening  govm  of  shimmering  white  and  pearl.     The  moment 

she  sees  Claudbain  she  bursts  vnth  joy  at  the  surprise  of  the 

meeting,  and  holds  out  both  hands  to  him.] 

Sonia:     Maurice! 

Claudraik  [Surprised,  but  somewhat  annoyed.]:  Ah,  yes, 
Sonia,  I'm  glad  to  see  you,  but  I'm  just — 

Sonia  [Moving  nearer  and  stretching  her  arms  to  him.]:  To 
find  you  here — and  alon",  Maurice! 

Claudbain  [Coldly,  for  he  is  eager  to  be  rid  of  her.]:  Yes,  I'll 
shake  your  hand.    One  of  them  will  do,  I  guess. 

Sonia:  My  hand?  Never!  My  arms  for  you,  dear — for 
the  great  Claudrain! 

Claudbain  [Indifferently]:  Thanks,  Sonia,  but  I'm  just 
slipping  away  from  an  appreciative  audience  in  the  other  room. 
I  left  the  lionizing  to  the  violinist  following  me  on  the  program. 
Give  him  your  arms.  That  door  will  surely  get  me  out.  [He 
starts  to  go,  but  she  stops  him.] 

Sonia  [fiercely]:  Maurice,   Maurice.' 

Claudrain:  Yes,  that's  my  first  name.  It's  not  a  hard 
one  to  remember.    [Again  he  tries  to  go,  but  she  bars  his  way.] 

Sonia:  Do  you  think  you  can  pass  me  up  like  this?  After 
all  we  were  to  each  other?    No,  I  will  not  have  it  so! 

Claudbain:  But  you  can't  expect  me  to  thank  you  for 
remembering  that  we  had  a  love  affair  twenty  years  ago. 

Sonia:    Why  not? 

Claudrain:  It's  so  ordinary.  Any  woman  can  remember 
a  love  affair.  Impossible  to  make  them  forget.  [He  again  starts 
to  go,  but  she  vjill  not  let  him.] 

Sonia:  But  you  must  stop  a  minute  with  me,  Maurice,  you 
must! 

Claudbain:    Please,  not  now,  Sonia. 

Sonia:  Yes! 

Claudbain:  But  I  told  you  I  slipped  away  as  soon  as  I 
finished  my  lecture — to  escape  the  hero-worshipers  in  there. 

Sonia:  But  you  can't  escape  me,  Maurice — not  when  we 
haven't  seen  each  other  for  twenty  years.  For  I  was  the  first 
one  of  them  all  to  love  you.    I  was,  you  know  I  was! 

Claudrain:    Yes,  but  somebody  had  to  be  the  first. 

Sonia  [She  disregards  his  cut]:  And  through  all  those  years 
I've  watched  the  papers  herald  your  climb  to  fame,  dear. 

Claudbain:  You're  not  only  a  woman  with  an  unforgivable 
memory,  you  have  an  unforgivable  loyalty. 

Sonia:  You  can't  mean  that.  Why,  when  your  little  poems 
of  moonlight  and  love  and  laughter  began  appearing  in  maga- 
zines everywhere,  and  the  critics  declaring  that  you  were  a 
genius,  one  of  the  coming  great  men,  time  and  again  I  said  to 
myself:    "I  inspired  those  poems,  /  inspired  them." 

Claudbain:  But  you  didn't.  A  picture  of  Whistler's  in 
the  British  Museum  inspired  them.  No  woman  had  anything 
to'  do  with  them. 

Sonia:  How  like  you  not  to  credit  woman  for  helping  you, 
now  that  you're  great. 

•Royalty:  t5.00  a  performance.  Permisainn  to  produce  must  bo  obtained  from 
the  author,  34H  Pleasant  .Street,  Canton,  Massachusetts. 


Claudrain:  It  isn't  necessary  to  credit  woman  for  having 
a  share  in  a  man's  success.  She  invariably  appropriates  it  any- 
how. 

Sonia:  Nevertheless,  but  for  a  woman  like  me,  you  couldn't 
have  stepped  from  moonlight  poems  to  the  writing  of  marvelous 
plays  and  novels  until  now  you're  greater  than  Maeterlinck, 
Dunsany,  Ibanez,  and — 

Claudrain:  And  all  the  rest,  like  myself,  that  have  run  to 
America,  the  moment  the  war  is  over,  to  lap  up  any  cream  the 
pussyfoots  might  be  holding  up  in  their  pretty  saucers. 

Sonia :  A  nice  way  to  talk  after  Mrs.  Von  Hutton  has  brought 
together  such  a  brilliant  audience  for  you  in  her  own  drawing- 
room.  And  as  soon  as  that  violinist  gets  through  playing  and 
they  find  that  you  have  escaped,  what  will  they  say? 

Claudrain:  Oh,  no  doubt  that  Maurice  Claudrain  has  gone 
to  meet  some  woman.  Isn't  that  what  they  usually  say  when  a 
man  hurries  away  from  a  stupid  party? 

Sonia:  Perhaps — and  truly.  Woman  is  always  man's  refuge 
and  inspiration.  How  well  /  know  that  it's  woman  that  inspires 
every  great  work — woman., 

Claudrain:  Strange.  And  yet  God  managed  to  put  together 
such  a  beautiful  world,  before  there  were  any  women  around  to 
make  suggestions. 

Sonia:  God  was  very  unfortunate,  but  you  had  me  in  the 
beginning,  dear.  But  why  under  heaven  are  we  discussing  the 
whys  and  wherefores  of  creation,  when  you  should  be  kissing 
me?    Come,  dear!  [Invitingly,  she  moves  nearer  him.] 

Claudrain  [Edging  away.]:  Er — why  should  I  be  kissing 
you?    I  see  no  reason  for  it  at  all. 

Sonia:    Because  I  am  so  proud  of  you  and  all  you  have  done. 

Claudrain:     But — ^but — 

Sonia:    And  for  old  times'  sake,  dear. 
[As  her  fingers  start  to  play  up  his  arm,  he  pulls  away.] 

Claudrain:  Sonia,  this  demonstration  is  uncalled  for.  I 
feared  that  if  I  stopped  to  speak  with  you  this  would  happen. 
And  there  is  no  earthly  reason  for  it.  True,  we  had  an  innocent 
boy  and  grirl  love  affair  twenty  years  ago — 

SoNiA  [Still  revelling  in  it]:  On  the  Italian  shores,  don't  you 
remember  it?  Beneath  a  spring  moon  so  very  white  that  it 
hurt,  and  everywhere  the  perfume  of  roises  and  the  songs  of 
serenaders  gliding  over  dark  waters — ^a-ah!  No  wonder  you 
wrote  poems  of  moonlight  and  love  and  laughter. 

Claudrain:  I  wish  to  hell  I  hadn't.  Now  look  here.  That 
romance  was  closed  very  soon  after  it  opened.  I  returned  to 
England  and  you  remained  on  the  continent. 

Sonia:  With  only  the  channel  between  us.  And  yet  we  never 
saw  each  other  again. 

Claudbain:  Well,  you  married.  Who  was  it  you  married 
then? 

Sonia:  Oh  dear,  you  oan't  expect  mo  to  remember.  I've 
been  married  so  much  since. 

Claudrain:    Indeed?    How  many  times? 

Sonia:  Oh,  six  or  eight.  But  I'm  absolutel.v  free  now. 
[Thinking  that  she  may  have  desperate  designs  on  him,  he  sneaks 
toward  the  door,  but  she  catches  him  by  the  arm.]    Surely  you  don't 
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think  you  can  escape  from  a  woman  by  running  away  from  her? 

Claxjdrain:  Certainly  not.  No  man  ever  escaped  from  a 
woman  by  running  away  from  her.    The  only  way  is  to  kill  her. 

Sonia:  You're  not  half  so  cynical  as  you  would  have  people 
believe.  Come  and  sit  down  here  wth  me.  Yes,  I  insist.  [Re- 
signed, he  sits  near  her  on  the  divan.]  I'm  quite  independent 
financially  now. 

CiiAUDRAiN  [Edging  away  a  little.]:    Indeed? 

Sonia:  Yes,  through  several  alimonies  and  one  or  two  deaths, 
I'm  glad  to  say. 

Clatjdrain:  That's  right,  I  did  hear  once  that  you  were 
notorious  for  stealing  attractive  men  from  their  wives  and 
sweethearts.     But  I  scarcely  believed  it. 

Sonia:    You  should  have.     It's  a  passion  with  me,  my  dear. 

Claudbain:     You   mean — ? 

Sonia:  That  unless  I  can  steal  a  man  from  another  woman, 
he  doesn't  interest  me. 

Claudrain:    Then  what  do  you  want  with  me? 

Sonia:  Your  career  has  made  you  blunt,  Maurice.  I  re- 
member well  when  you  were  more  subtle. 

Clatjdrain:    Yes,  but  then  I  was  more  ignorant. 

Sonia:    Still  I  have  not  said  I  wanted  anything. 

Claudrain:  Perhaps  not  in  words,  but  no  woman  meets  a 
man  with  open  arms,  after  all  this  time,  unless  she  wants  some- 
thing from  him.     What  is  it? 

Sonia:    Maybe — to  kiss  you. 

Claudrain:  If  that  were  all,  you  would  have  accomplished 
it  by  this  time.    You  want  to  know  something.     What  is  it? 

Sonia:     WeU,  three  things. 

Claudrain   [Wearili/.]:  Name  the  first. 

Sonia:  The  first  is^well,  the  world  calls  you  "The  young 
wonder."  They  say  you  are  a  youth  just  stepping  into  the 
bloom  of  life.  And  yet  you  have  produced  some  of  the  most 
brilliant  literary  work  of  the  age.  I  know,  for  I've  read  some 
of  it — with  difficulty,  I'll  admit,  but  still  I've  read  it.  But  the 
point  is — you  aren't  really  young;  surely  you  are  as  old  as  I 
am.  And  yet  you  don't  look  a  day  older  than  you  did  twenty 
years  ago. 

Claudrain:    Ah,  and  you  want  to  know  the  secret? 

Sonia:  Yes.  What  have  you  done  to  keep  young  the  way 
you  have? 

Claudrain:  Useless  to  tell  you,  Sonia.  No  woman  could 
use  the  same  method. 

Sonia:    You  can't  got  out  of  telling  me  as  easily  as  all  that. 

Claudrain:     But  she  couldn't. 

Sonia:    How  do  you  know? 

Claudrain:  Because  you  yourself  have  proved  that  they 
can't. 

Sonia:   I? 

Claudrain:     Certainly.     Dozens  of  times. 

Sonia:    I  don't  care.    I  want  to  know  anyhow.    Tell  me. 

Claudrain:    But  you  wouldn't  believe  me,  if  I  did  tell  you. 

Sonia:  Oh  yes,  I  would.  Any  woman  who  is  losing  youth 
is  willing  to  believe  anything  that  might  save  it  for  her.  You 
see  I'm  quite  frank  with  you.  Now  tell  me,  how  have  you  done 
it? 

Claudrain:     By  always  forgetting  and  never  repeating. 

Sonia:  How  can  one  always  forget  and  never  repeat?  One's 
very  existence  is  a  repeating  of  days  and  nights  and  experiences. 

Claudrain:    So  age  thinks,  but  youth  will  never  tell  you  so. 

Sonia:     Youth  is  stupid. 

Claudrain:    But  it's  youth.' 

Sonia:    Please  explain.    I  don't  understand  aU  this. 

Claudrain:  It's  all  so  simple,  Sonia,  that  it's  difficult  to 
explain.  Anyway,  by  not  repeating  I  mean  that  for  years  I 
have  refused  to  repeat  any  experience;  and  if  it  has  forced  itself 
upon  me,  I  have  refused  to  think  of  it  as  a  repeater.  Now  there's 
the  simple  problem  of  getting  out  of  bed  every  morning.  Most 
people  emerge  from  the  covers  with  the  same  foot  on  the  same 
side  of  the  bed,  year  after  year  as  regular  as  clockwork.     No 


wonder  they  get  set  and  old  and  grumpy.    But  not  so  with  me. 

Sonia:    What  do  you  do  when  you  get  up? 

Claudrain:  Oh,  sometimes  I  leap  over  the  foot  of  the  bed; 
sometimes  over  the  head;  and  other  times  I  just  roll  out  and 
scamper  across  the  floor  Kke  a  kid.  And  of  course  I  am  a  kid. 
I  shall  never  be  anything  else.     It's  so  much  fun! 

Sonia:  I  can  scarcely  believe  that  it's  the  great  Claudrain 
that's  telling  me  such  nonsense. 

Claudrain:  Of  course  you  can't.  Women  are  creatures 
of  repetition.  They'd  die  if  they  couldn't  repeat  their  petty 
love  affairs.  Or  remind  themselves  of  their  lost  joys  and  wished- 
for  sorrows  that  they  know  they  never  can  possibly  have. 

Sonia:     That  is  untrue. 

Claudrain:  Indeed?  And  yet  only  a  moment  ago  you  in- 
sisted on  remembering  that  our  romance  of  twenty  years  ago 
had  not  yet  been  washed  away  by  those  infernal  Italian  waters. 
You  have  an  over-endowment  of  remembering  and  repeating, 
it  seems  to  me. 

Sonia:     You're  incorrigible.  How  old  are  you,  anyway? 

Claudrain:     I've  forgotten. 

Sonia:    How  like  a  woman  that  is. 

Claudrain:  Yes,  to  ask  the  question.  But  quite  like  a  man 
to  forget  the  answer. 

Sonia:  I  will  not  permit  my  Maurice  to  speak  to  me  like  this 
rf)ne  minute  more.  I  will  not!  Forgetting  and  repeating  is  after 
all  nothing  to  us,  dear.  The  past  is  nothing — poof,  we'll  blow 
it  away!  Now  come  tell  me  how  glad  you  are  to  find  my  arms 
waiting  when  you  have  reached  the  hiU-top  of  life,  where  we 
can  both  be  young  together — both!  [Her  arm  has  been  stealing 
across  his  shoulder,  but  he  moves  away  when  he  notices  it.] 

Claudrain:  Wait  for  that  until  you  have  asked  the  other 
two  questions. 

Sonia:     Perhaps  I  have  forgotten  them. 

Claudrain:  No,  you  haven't.  No  woman  forgets  any- 
thing that  she  wants  to  find  out.    What's  the  second  question? 

Sonia:    WeU — are  you — married? 

Claudrain:  Do  you  think  I  could  have  remained  young  if 
I  were? 

Sonia:  That's  ambiguous.  You  may  be  only  recently 
married.  Who  was  the  little  blonde  woman  that  came  in  with 
you  tonight  and  helped  you  off  with  your  coat? 

Claudrain  [Carelessly.]  Someone  interested  in  me. 

Sonia  [Qtdck  to  get  on  a  scent.]:  Oh.    So  that's  it. 

Claudrain:     I  haven't  said  so. 

Sonia:    Then  why  don't  you  say  something  definite? 

Claudrain:  Because  the  surest  way  to  lose  a  woman  is  to 
be  explicit  with  her. 

Sonia:  Ah,  then  you  don't  want  to  lose  me?  You've  just 
been  pretending  all  along.  You  haven't  been  your  real  self 
with  me. 

Claudrain:  Real  people  are  always  themselves.  Only  the 
unreal  ones  have  to  pose. 

Sonia:    A  pretty  speech,  but  superficial. 

Claudrain:     So  is  life. 

Sonia:  Not  when  you  and  I  are  together,  It's  the  reality  of 
romance  itself. 

Claudrain:  Very  poor  logic,  Sonia.  Romance  is  a  myth, 
and  a  myth  has  no  reality. 

Sonia:    But  our  romance  is  very  real,  dear,  very  real. 

Claudrain:  Believe  that  if  it  gives  you  pleasure.  But  ask 
the  next  question  and  let  me  go,  please. 

Sonia:  Don't  be  in  a  hurry.  You  weren't  on  those  Italian 
shores  when  the  spring  moon  was  so  white  that — 

Claudrain  [Tartly]:    Yes,  I  know  the  moon  was  white. 

Sonia:    And  the  perfume  of  the  roses  everywhere  and — 

Claudrain  [Groioing  angry]:     Yes,  I  smelt  them! 

Sonia:  And  the  songs  of  serenaders  over  dark  waters,  and 
you  beside  me  pleading  for  a  love  that  would  never — 

Claudrain  [In  despair.]:     Only  one  thing  will  stop  such  a 
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phonographic  "woman!  Sonia,  come  here.  [Savagely  he  folds 
her  into  his  arms  and  crushes  her  lips  with  a  kiss.]  There!!  [Then 
he  would  release  the  embrace  but  she  holds  him  close.] 

Sonia  [With  great  emotion].  The  answer  to  my  third  question 
before  I  even  asked  it.  How  beautiful!  I  wanted  you  to  kiss 
me,  dear. 

Claudbain  [Breaking  away  from  her]:    Good-night! 

Sonia:    Where  are  you  going? 

Clattdrain:    To  join  my  sister,  waiting  for  me  in  the  motor. 

Sonia  [Aghast]:  The  blonde  woman? 

CiiAUDRAiN:      Yes. 

Sonia:    Is  that  the  truth? 

Claud  rain:  Absolutely. 

SotiiA  [With  great  disgust]:    My  God!    And  I  thought    I  was 


stealing  you  from  another  woman.  Your  fame  has  made  you 
positively    respectable. 

Claudrain:  But  it  has  kept  me  young!  [He  laughs  and 
runs  out  the  door,  leaving  Sonia  staring  after  him.  She  gathers 
up  her  cloak  from  the  divan  and  throws  it  about  her.] 

Sonia:  Youth?  What's  it  worth  if  you've  forgotten  how  to 
use  it,  stupid?  And  yet — I  wonder  if  that  blonde  woman  really 
is  his  sister.  [But  it  is  too  late  now  to  consider  that,  for  her  bird 
has  flown.  So  she  shrugs  her  shoulders  and  goes  out  the  opposite 
door  to  join  the  other  hero-worshippers  in  the  drawing  room  across 
the  hall.  And  no  doubt  some  day  she  will  be  saying  that  when  the 
great  Claudrain  was  on  his  American  tour,  her  beauty  so  swept 
him  off  his  feet  that  he  crushed  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her, 
before  she  could  murmur  a  single  protest.  But  he  was  such  a  boy 
— so  rightly  called  "The  Young  Wonder" — that  she  attached  no 
no  importance  whatever  to  the  incident.] 
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Mary  Garden 
as  "Thais" 

THE  appointment 
of  Miss  Garden 
to  the  position  of  im- 
presaria  of  the  Chi- 
cago Opera  Company 
has  aroused  the  in- 
terest not  only  of 
America  but  of  Eur- 
ope as  well.  As  a 
great  singer  and  ac- 
tress, Miss  Garden 
is  noted  for  having 
made  every  role 
which  she  has  essayed 
particularly  her  own, 
and  it  is  a  foregone 
conclusion  that  in  her 
newest  "role"  she  will 
be  as  great  a  success 
as  in  those  she  has 
portrayed  on  the 
stage. 
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The  Song  of  Solomon' 

By  Mark  Leland  Hill  Odea 

First  presenled  at  the  Arts  Club 
of  Chicago,  November  9,  i920 

Characters : 
Solomon  Sykes    -------a  farmer 

Mary  Sykes    --------     his  wife 

Mrs.  Smithers      \  .  , , 

Mrs.  Bamberger  / neighbors 

Mr.  Kerns      -------    the  minister 


It  is  a  summer  morning  on  an  Iowa  farm.  The  back  porch  and  yard  of  the  farm-house,  not  very  well- 
kept,  show  the  signs  of  age.  Through  the  door  is  seen  the  kitchen.  On  the  left  side  of  the  yard  are  a  wash- 
bench  with  tubs,  and  an  old  washing  machine.  At  the  right  are  a  grindstone,  an  old  bench,  and  an  old 
milk-stool.  Near  the  center  of  the  yard  is  an  old,  weatherbealen  rocking-chair.  From  the  front  of  the 
house,  and  showing  their  approach  to  the  rear,  can  be  heard  the  voices  of  two  women.  They  are  Mrs. 
Smithers  and  Mrs.  Bamberger,  farm  women  of  about  forty,  in  their  every-day  clothes.  The  former  is 
a  rather  sour  and  peppery  gossip;  the  latter  is  motherly  and  kind.  Their  conversation  becomes  under- 
standable just  before  they  make  their  appearance. 


Mrs.  Smithers:  Well,  I  heard  that  Mis'  Jones  said  that 
she  wouldn't  let  her  daughter  marry  him,  even  if  he  did  come 
back. 

Mrs.  Bamberger:  My  goodness!     Has  he  skipped  out? 

Mrs.  Smithers:  Yes,  didn't  you  hear  that?  Well,  I'll 
tell  you  what  I  heard  Mis'  Mclntire  say- — you  know  she  knows 
his  sister.  Well,  she  said  he'd  be  ■wdllin'  to  marry  her  if — s-sh, 
I'll  tell  you  later.  [They  reach  the  back  of  the  house  and  come 
into  view.]  I  wonder  where  Mis'  Sykes  is.  I'll  jest  look  in 
her  kitchen.  No,  she  ain't  there — mebbe  she's  upstairs.  Oh, 
I'm  so  hot,  ain't  you?  Let's  set  down  a  minute,  and  cool  ofif. 
[They  go  over  to  the  bench  and  sit  down.  Mrs.  Smithers  leans 
over  confidentially.]  Have  you  noticed  anything  griccr  about 
Mis'  Sykes? 

Mrs.  Bamberger:  Queer?  No,  no  thin'  particular.  Have 
you? 

Mrs.  Smithers:  Well,  no,  can't  say  as  /  have.  But  people 
— ^well,  some  are  sorta  wonderin' — you  know  she  don't  come  to 
chiu-ch  any  more. 

Mrs.  Bamberger:  She  ain't  been  very  well,  lately.  Sorta 
porely-like. 

Mrs.  Smithers:  Yes,  I  know,  but — 

Mrs.  Bamberger:  She's  alius  readin'  her  Bible,  ain't  she, 
even  if  she  don't  go  to  meetin's. 

Mrs.  Smithers:   Yes,  but — 

Mrs.  Bamberger:  Well ? 

Mrs.  Smithers:  I  didn't  mean  to  tell  you — but  don't  you 
tell  nobody — now. 

Mrs.  Bamberger:  No,  I  won't. 

Mrs.  Smithers:  Well,  she  has  been  sorta  queer-like  lately. 

Mrs.  Bamberger:  You  mean  more'n  usual  for  a  woman 
that's  growin'  on  60? 

Mrs.  Smithers:  Yes,  some  one  told  me.  Oh,  I  don't  know 
whether  I  should  repeat  it  or  not. 

Mrs.  Bamberger:  I  promised  not  to  tell. 

Mrs.  Smithers:  Well,  this  is  what  I  heard.  Folks  as  has 
been  passin'  by  say  Mis'  Sykes  has  been  screamin'  something 
terrible — right  in  the  middle  of  the  day — when  she  was  all 
alone  here — when  the  men-folks  were  in  the  field.  Oh  such 
awful  screams — Hke  as  if  she  was  bein'  murdered. 

Mrs.  Bamberger:  Does  Sol  Sykes  know  it? 

Mrs.  Smithers:  No. 

Mrs.  Bamberger:   How  do  you  know? 

Mrs.  Sjiithers:  Folks  have  sorta  hinted  to  him,  askin'  if 
she  was  well,  and  the  likes.   He  alius  says  she  is  the  same  as  ever. 

Mrs.  Bamberger:  Well,  that  ain't  proof  that  he  don't  know. 

Mrs.  Smithers:  If  he  knows,  he's  keepin'  it  a  secret.     But 
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I'm  sure  he  don't  know.  Men  are  so  wrapped  up  in  farmin' — 
you  know  how  it  is.  They  don't  pay  any  'tention  to  such 
things — ^like  as  not  if  he  heered  it  in  the  distance,  as  he  comes 
up  to  the  house,  he'd  think  it  singin'.  And  she'd  be  keerful  to 
stop  when  she  saw  him  comin'. 

Mrs.  Bamberger:  Well,  if  that's  all  there  is  to  it,  he'll  find 
out  sooner  or  later.  Howsoever,  I  don't  believe  there's  a  word 
of  truth  in  it,  do  you?  She's  jest  the  same  as  ever,  so  far  as  I 
know.  I  never  seen  her  do  anything  queer.  And  I  like  Mis' 
Sykes;  she's  been  a  mighty  good  neighbor  for  all  these  years. 
Why,  when  I  had  Jessie,  and  that  doctor  was  away  gallivantin' 
in  the  next  county,  it  was  Mis'  Sykes  as  come  right  in  and  took 
his  place.     I'll  never  fergit  that  to  my  dyin'  day. 

Mrs.  Smithers:  Yes,  she's  a  mighty  good  Methodist. 
Mrs.  Bamberger:   Methodist?   What's  that  gotta  do  with 
her  takin'  care  of  me  and  my  baby? 

Mrs.  Smithers:  Well,  I  jest  meant  that  she  was  kind  to 
everybody. 

Mrs.  Bamberger:  You  bet  she  is.  And  if  anybody  says 
to  me  that  she's  actin'  queer-like,  I  know  what  I'll  say  to  them, 
the  busybodies!  And  you  stop  such  talk — now  won't  you. 
Mis'  Smithers,  please  do.     It  ain't  right. 

Mrs.  Smithers:  Well,  I  don't  know  whether  to  believe  it 
or  not.     It  seems  so  strange. 

Mrs.  Bamberger:  I  wonder  where  she  is.  Mebbe  I'd  better 
call  her  or  go  into — 

[Mrs.  Sykes'  voice  is  heard  as  she  comes  to  the  kitchen  door.  She 
comes  to  the  edge  of  the  porch,  with  the  Bible  in  her  hand,  reading. 
She  does  not  see  her  visitors  at  first.  They  sit,  transfixed  in 
astonishment.  She  is  a  person  of  60,  a  Utile  thin  woman,  with 
tightly-combed  white  hair.  She  is  in  a  calico  wrapper,  with  an 
apron.  She  epitomizes  at  a  glance  her  sixty  years  of  work  on 
the  farm,  her  privations,  her  drudgery.  There  is  infinite  sad- 
ness in  her  face,  immeasurable  pathos.  What  she  reads,  hou)- 
ever,  is  not  in  her  naturdl  tone.  It  seems  strangely  reminiscent 
of  youth.  It  is  only  afltr  finishing  it  that  one  is  struck  with  its 
unnaturalness,  as  she  lapses  into  her  every-day  life.] 
Mrs.  Sykes:  "My  beloved  is  white  and  ruddy,  the  chieftest 
among  ten  thousand. 

His  head  is  as  the  most  fine  gold,  his  locks  are  bushy  and 
black  as  raven. 

His  eyes  are  as  the  eyes  of  doves  by  the  rivers  of  waters, 
washed  with  milk  and  fitly  set. 

His  cheeks  are  as  beds  of  spices,  as  sweet  flowers;  his  Ups 
like  lilies,  dropping  with  sweet  myrrh.  His  hands  are  as  gold 
rings  set  with  beryl;  his    ....     " 

Mrs.  Smithers   [In  a  whisper]:   The  Song  of  Solomon! 
]Mrs.  Sykes  stops.     She  has  heard   the    whisper    and    glances 
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around  as  in  a  trance,   until  she  suddenly  sees  her  visitors. 

She  is  embarrassed,   hiding  her  Bible  under   her  apron,   not 

knowing  just  what  to  do  or  say.     She  is  as  a  person  caught 

in  the  act  of  doing  something  wrong.] 

Mrs.  Sykes:  Why     .     .     .    why    ....     I  never  knew 

you  were  here!     I well,  I 

Mrs.  Bamberger:  Oh,  we  jest  was  goin'  over  to  the  threshin' 

to  help  at  the  cook-wagon,  gettin'  dinner    .     .     .    and  we  got 

80  hot  we  jest  thought  we'd  drop  in  fer  a  minute  and  see  you. 

We  jest  come. 

Mrs.  Sykes:  You  jest  come? 

Mrs.  Smithers:  Yes,  jest  this  minute. 

Mrs.  Sykes:   I  must  git  you  a  glass  of  water. 

Mrs.  Bamberger:  Kow,  don't,  Mis'  Sykes,  don't  bother. 

Jest  set  down  here  with  us  a  bit.     How  are  you,  these  days? 

The  heat's  perty  bad,  ain't  it,  Mis'  Sykes? 

Mrs.  Smithers:    I  think  the  dust  is  worse,  and  the  flies.     I 

said  to  Mr.  Smithers     .... 

Mrs.  Sykes:   I  keep  pretty  well.     You  know  I'm  never  sick. 

Just  bilious-like,  onct  in  a  while.     But  not  much  lately.     [To 

Mrs.  Smithers. 1     Are  you  bilious.  Mis'  Smithers?   Sody's  good. 

Mrs.  Smithers:   Well,  I  ain't  exactly  bilious.     But  I  got 

something  like  it.     Seems  I  alius  got  somethin'  or  other.     I'm 

mighty  porely,  you  know.     I  jest  git  so  tired  takin'  all  that 

medicine,  it  never  seems  to  do  any  good.     'Pears  to  me  like 

I've  sampled  'em  all  in  the  drugstore.     Somebody  said  I  orta 

take  up  Christian  Science. 

[This  revolutionary  thought  creates  astonishment.] 

Mrs.  Bamberger:   Why,  Mis'  Smithers,  what  an  idee! 

Mrs.  Sykes:  Christian  Science?  You?  Suoh  a  good  Methodist? 

Mrs.   Smithers:   Well,   I  jest  said  somebody  said  I  orta. 

That's  no  sign  I  am. 

Mrs.  Bamberger:  But  how  kin  you  even  mention  it?     It 

gives  decent  folks  such  a  start.     [Just  then  the  Bible  falls  from 

under  Mrs.  Sykes'  apron,  right  on  the  ground  in  front  of  them  all. 

She  picks  it  up  hurriedly,  in  confusion.]     If  you'd  read  your 

Bible,  like  Mis'  Sykes,  you'd  be  better  off. 

Mrs.  Smithers  [Cattishly]:   Readin'  what  she  reads? 

[Mrs.  Bamberger  glares  at  her.     Mrs.  Sykes  looks  queslion- 

ingly  at  the  two  women  as  if  she  must  say  something  to  justify 

the  reading  of  The  Song  of  Solomon.] 

Mrs.  Sykes:  Maybe  you  don't  understand. 

Mrs  Bamberger:  Understand?     Why,  you  don't  have  to 

explain,  Mis'  Sykes. 

[Mrs.  Smithers  gives  a  disdainful  grunt.] 

Mrs.  Sykes:  Maybe  you  want  to  know,  Mis'  Smithers,  why 

I'm  readin'  The  Song  of  Solomon? 

I         Mrs.    Smithers  [Rather   sourly]:   Well,    it   strikes   me   as   a 

I     peculiar  part  to  be  readin'. 

Mrs.  Sykes:  Peculiar?     Why,  it's  the  loveliest  part  of  the 

Bible!     [This  is  indeed  scandalous,  as  the  looks  of  the  two  visitors 

show.]     I  read  it  every  anniversary! 

Mrs.  Bamberger     \         .      ■  , 

Anniversary.' 


Mrs.  Smithers 

Mrs.  Sykes:  Yes.  Today's  our  weddin'  anniversary.  Sol 
and  me's  been  married  now  43  years 43  years 

43  years. 

[This  she  repeats  slowly,  as  though  the  whole  panorama  of  the  past 

was  flashing  by.     The  visitors  watch  her  as  she  gazes  off  into 

space,  rather  trance-like.] 

Mrs.  Smithers  [Addressing  Mrs.  Bamberger]:  /  don't  see 
the  point,  do  you? 

Mrs  Sykes  [As  if  coming  back  to  consciousness  of  her  surround- 
ings]: I  don't  mind  telling  you,  sence  you're  such  old  friends. 
Some  folks  wouldn't  understand.     But  you  will. 

Mrs.  Bamberger  [Gently]:  Sure,  we  will,  Mis'  Sykes.  You 
jest  tell  us  all  about  your  weddin'  anniversary  and  The  Song  of 
S<jlomon. 

Mrs.  Smithers:  /  would  certainly  like  to  know,  bein'  as  we 
all  belong  to  the  same  congregation. 


Mrs.  Sykes:  Well,  the  church  is  got  a  lot  to  do  with  it. 
Not  our  new  church.  But  the  one  that  stood  in  its  place  forty- 
three  years  ago  ...  so  long  ago  ....  so  long  ago. 
Why,  I  was  seventeen,  then,  and  it  was  jest  such  a  day  as  this, 
a  beautiful  day.     It  was  a  Sunday  morning,  just  about  this 

hour 

[Mrs.  Sykes  gains  in  spirit,  becoming  more  alert,  less  tired-look- 
1    ing.    There  is  a  light   Ihroivn   on   her   head,   a  faint,   red   light 

which  changes  her  ashen  complexion  to  pink.    She  looks  years 
younger.] 

I  had  known  the  Sykes  since  I  was  a  child.  One  of  the  boys 
had  alius  been  sorta  nice  to  me,  but  it  never  meant  no  thin'  to 
me.  I  didn't  understand.  Our  family  and  the  Sykes'  family 
were  at  church  that  momin'.  One  of  the  Sykes'  boys  sat  next 
to  mo.  I  liked  him  that  momin'  as  we  sat  there,  listenin'  to 
the  sermon.  Then  came  the  long,  silent  prayer.  They  used 
to  be  longer  than  they  are  now.  And  we  prayed  on  our  knees, 
too.  Jest  when  we  got  ready  to  pray — the  awfulest  thing  hap- 
pened I  That  Sykes'  boy  opened  a  Bible,  and  put  it  down  right 
in  front  of  me.  He  pointed  to  it,  so  friendly-like.  It  was  The 
Song  of  Solomon.  And  it  was  Solomon  Sykes  that  handed  me 
that  Bible.  Of  course  I  should  have  closed  it  and  gone  on 
prayin'.  But  somethin'  within  me — some  sort  of  spirit — glued 
my  eyes  to  the  pages.  I  read  on.  I  read  on.  It  was  a  revela- 
tion. I  grew  from  a  girl  to  a  woman  there  in  that  church,  with 
my  head  bowed  down  as  if  in  prayer.  I  dared  not  look  up. 
I  couldn't.  I  felt  as  if  I  wanted  to  walk  out  of  that  church  with 
my  eyes  shut  and  go  to  some  place  all  by  myself  and  think 

and  think.     When  the  prayer  was  over,  I  sat 

there  as  in  a  trance.  I  never  heard  another  word  of  the  serv- 
ices. At  the  end  I  got  up,  hoping  to  get  out  easily,  but  knowing 
that  Sol  was  watching  me  every  minute.  When  we  got  to  the 
door,  he  came  to  me — there  with  my  family  around — and 
asked,  jest  as  polite-like  as  if  nothin'  had  hapjjened,  if  he  could 
see  me  home  in  his  buggy.  And  I  went.  We  rode  off  in  silence 
— ^nary  a  word.  But  we  didn't  go  far.  We  came  to  the  walnut 
grove — long  sence  cut  down.  We  got  out — I  seemed  to  obey 
as  if  some  power  controlled  me.  We  went  and  set  down  there 
in  the  woods.  Then  he  popped  the  question  right  there.  And 
I  said  I'd  be  his  wife.  I  can't  tell  you  all  about  it — that  I  will 
keep  my  own  secret — maybe  it  wasn't  so  different  from  other 
proposals,  but  it  has  alius  seemed  so  to  me.  Because  we  talked 
about  The  Song  of  Solomon.  He  said  it  was  if  writ  for  us. 
And  so  we  were  married  ....  forty-three  years  ago. 
And  every  anniversary  I  read  The  Song  of  Solomon.  It  takes 
me  back  over  this  long,  long  happiness;  it  brings  back  all  that 
God  has  give  me.  He  is  good.  He  has  been  so  good  to  me. 
And  to  my  Sol  and  to  my  children.  And  to  everybody.  [Mrs. 
Bamberger  is  crying.  Mrs.  Smithers  is  in  a  nervous  quandary.] 
Oh,  friends,  let  us  pray     .     .     .     .     let  us  pray. 

Mrs.  Smithers:  Not  here  in  the  yard,  surely? 

Mrs.  Sykes:   Why  not?    All  is  God.     God  is  all. 

Mrs.   Smithers  [Fidgeting]:   I  think  we'd  better  be  goin*. 
Don't  you,  Mis'  Bamberger? 
[Mrs.  Sykes  gazes  abstractedly  into  space,  as  if  her  mind  had 

again  gone  back  to  that  Sunday  morning  so  many  years  ago. 

Mrs.  Bamberger  sits  subdued,  wiping  her  tears  away.     She 

then  rises  and  goes  over  to  Mrs.  Sykes,  putting  her  arm  around 

her  shoulder.] 

Mrs.  Bamberger:  /  understand.  Mis'  Sykes,  /  understand. 
[Mrs.  Sykes  looks  at  her  appreciatively,  realizing  that  here  is  a 

friend-indeed,  a  friend  who  understands.] 

Mrs.  Sykes:   You  understand? 

Mrs.  Bamberger:  Yes,  yes,  I  understand.  You  and  me  will 
talk  about  it  again  some  time.  But  now,  we  must  be  goin'. 
[Mrs.  Sykes  comes  out  of  her  reminiscent  mood  quickly,  becoming 

the  solicitous  hostess  again.]    • 

Mrs.  Sykes:  I  must  get  you  a  drink.  Jest  a  minute.  I'll 
fetch  some. 
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Mrs.  Bamberger:   No.     Let  me. 
(Mrs.  Bamberger  goes  into  kitchen,  and  returning  with  pail 

and  tin-cup,  passes  a  drink  to  each,] 

Mrs.  Smithers:   Heared  Mr.  Sykes  was  gonna  buy  a  tractor. 

Mrs.  Sykes  [Surprised]:  A  tractor?  Oh,  no,  that's  a  mis- 
take. He  ain't  gonna  buy  one.  Why,  they  cost  over  a  thousand 
dollars.  Besides,  we  got  all  those  horses  which  we  gotta  have 
for  cultivatin'.  Tractor's  mostly  for  plowin'.  We  couldn't 
have  the  horses  standin'  round  eatin'  their  heads  off,  most  of 
the  year,  jest  to  do  the  cultivatin'  and  odd  jobbs.  A  tractor 
ain't  like  horses.     Ain't  handy  enough.     Jest  good  for  plowin'. 

Mrs.  Smithers:  Well,  I  heared  my  husband  tell  one  of  the 
hands,  that  the  salesman  told  him  that  Mr.  Sykes  had  been 
talkin'  pretty  seriously. 

Mrs.  Bamberger  [Noting  Mrs.  Sykes'  worry]:  Oh,  it's  jest 
probably  talk,  nothin'  else.     Mis'  Sykes  orta  know. 

Mrs.  Sykes:  I'd  rather  have  a  'lectric  lightin'  plant,  one  of 
them  new  riggin's.  They  don't  cost  as  much,  neither.  Only 
about  four  hundred  dollars. 

Mrs.  Smithers:  Yes,  but  that  ain't  all.  Tlic  salesman  told 
my  husband  that  the  wirin'  cost  a  lot.  And  Mr.  Smithers  says 
to  me,  he  says:  "Well,  even  that  ain't  all.  If  I  bought  one  of 
those  rigs,  I'd  have  to  put  in  a  bath-room  and  all  the  phimbin'. 
I'd  have  to  buy  a  'lectric  washin'  machine,"  he  says.  "And  a 
'lectric  iron.  And  rig  it  up  with  a  tank  so's  to  have  running 
water  right  in  the  house.  And  a  sink  in  the  kitchen.  Well," 
my  husband  says,  "it  would  be  jest  like  livin'  in  the  city." 
And  I  jest  kept  at  him,  so  now  he's  gonna  buy  one  right  after 
harvest.  No  more  lamps!  No  more  trapesin'  outa  doors  in 
all  kinds  of  weather  to  the  pump.  Runnin'  water!  And  a 
bath-tub!  And  lights  out  in  the  yard!  And  at  the  barn! 
I  tell  you,  it's  great! 
[During  this   oration,   Mrs.   Sykes  listens  eagerly,   like  a   child 

thrilled  at  some  marvelous  description  of  a  coming  circus.] 

Mrs.  Sykes:   Oh,  it  must  be  wonderful! 

Mrs.  Smithers:  Yes,  and  I'd  think  yoti'd  be  the  first  to 
have  one.  Why,  they're  puttin'  'em  in  all  over  the  country. 
Here,  you've  got  the  finest  farm  in  the  neighborhood,  fine 
fencin'  and  barns  and  cattle  and  an  ottamobilo  and  everything 
else.  I  say  to  Mr.  Smithers  that  I  want  to  enjoy  things  as  I 
go  along.  Shrouds  ain't  got  no  pockets.  We  can't  take  our 
money  with  us  when  we  pass  on.  Why,  I  was  readin'  one  of 
them  advertisements,  and  it  was  headed:  "FREE  YOURSELF 
FROM  HOUSEHOLD  DRUDGERY."  And  it  showed  pitch- 
ers of  how  a  'lectric  plant  eased  a  body's  work.  And  it's  jest  a 
little  gasoline  engine  and  some  'lectrial  flxin's,  all  sorta  small, 
an'  it  goes  right  in  the  cellar  and  runs  itself.  I  think  it's  jest 
like  magic. 

Mrs.  Bamberger:   We  must  be  gittin'  along. 

Mrs.  Smithers:  It  makes  me  mad  that  city  wimmen's  got 
all  sech  and  think  nothin'  of  it.  I  tell  you  if  them  suffragettes 
that  go  paradin'  around,  would  jest  spend  their  time  and  money 
helpin'  their  sisters  on  the  farm,  it  would  do  more  for  us  than 
votes  ever  can.  We  don't  need  to  be  trained  to  vote,  as  much 
as  our  men  folks  need  to  be  trained  how  to  loosen  up  a  little 
around  the  house.  Why  the  house  is  always  the  very  last 
thing — everything  else  comes  first  with  the  men.  One  gits  in 
a  livable  house  jest  about  when  one's  gittin'  ready  to  lay  down 
in  a  coffin.     It  ain't  right !     I  says  to  Mr.  Smithers,  I  says— 

Mrs.  Bamberger:   We  must  go.  Mis'  Smithers. 

Mrs.  Smithers:  Yes,  we  must  go.  Good-bye,  Mis'  Sykes. 
You  must  come  over  an'  see  me.  I  want  to  teU  you  what  / 
said  to  Mr.  Smithers  when  he  said  to  me  that 

Mrs.  Bamberger:  Good-bye,  Mis'  Sykes.  I'm  oomin'  in 
to  see  you  again  soon.  Many  happy  returns  of  the  day.  Come 
Mis'  Smithers. 

Mrs.  Smithers:  Oh,  I  fergot.  Yes,  many  happy  returns  of 
the  day.  Mis'  Sykes.     Good-bye. 

Mrs.  Sykes:  Good-bye,  Mis'  Bamberger.  Good-bje,  Mis' 
Smithers.     Come  agin.      |Mrs.  Sykes  sits  down  in  the  weather- 


beaten  rocking-chair  and  rocks  back  and  forth  with  a  happy  ex- 
pression. One  doesn't  know  whether  she  is  thinking  about  The 
Song  of  Solomon  or  the  electric  plant.  Finally  she  opens  the 
Bible  and  begins  reading  again.]  "Set  me  as  a  seal  upon  thine 
heart,  and  as  a  seal  upon  thine  arm,  for  love  is  strong  as  death. 
My  beloved  is  ...  " 
[Mr.  Sykes  comes  around  the  corner  of  the  house,  with  the  mail. 

He  is  a  little,  old  man,  bent  with  years  of  labor.     He  is  in  work 

clothes.] 

Mr.  Sykes:  Hello,  Mary,  here's  the  mail.  Not  much.  No 
letters  from  the  children.  Is  dinner  ready?  [He  notes  the  open 
Bible  on  her  lap.]  Ain't  you  readin'  the  Bible  an  awful  lot 
lately,  Mary?     How  do  you  find  time? 

Mrs.  Sykes:  Dinner?  Is  it  time?  [She  pauses.]  Yes,  I 
got  it  cookin'.  Some  things  bilin'.  [But  she  does  not  get  up. 
She  merely  sits,  while  he  looks  over  the  mail,  opening  a  newspaper.] 
Sol,  do  you  know  what  day  this  is? 

Mr.  Sykes:   Friday,  ain't  it? 

Mrs.  Sykes:   Oh,  I  don't  mean  that. 

Mr.  Sykes  [Examining  the  date-line  of  the  paper]:  Well, 
it's  the  ninth,  then. 

Mrs.   Sykes:   Sol Sol have 

you  fergot  what  day  this  is? 

Mr.  Sykes:   What's  the  matter?     What  do  you  mean? 

Mrs.  Sykes:    This  is  our  weddin'  anniversary! 

Mr.  Sykes:  Oh,  that's  what  you  mean.  [G'oes  on  reading  the 
paper.] 

Mrs.  Sykes  [Wistfully]:  You  didn't  fergit,  did  you,  Sol? 
[/(  dawns  on  her  that  he  has  forgotten,  as  he  shows  his  lack  of 
interest,  his  refuge  in  the  newspaper.  There  is  an  air  of  futility, 
of  helpless  hopes,  of  resignation.  She  shakes  .her  head,  folds  her 
hands  and  rocks,  as  Sol  stolidly  resists  any  sentimental  appeal.] 
Sol     ....     Sol 

Mr.  Sykes  [Somewhat  petulantly]:  Well  ....  well, 
what  is  it  now? 

Mrs.  Sykes:    You  ain't  gonna  buy  a  tractor,  are  you? 

Mr.  Sykes:  Mebbe. 

Mrs.  Sykes:    Instead  of  a  'lectric  lightin'  plant? 

Mr.  Sykes:   Yes,  mebbe  I  am. 

Mrs.  Sykes:  Oh,  Sol,  we  don't  need  a  tractor,  like  as  we 
need  the  'lectric  plant.  We  orta  have  more  home  com- 
forts now,  while  we're  livin'.  We  ain't  gotta  make  more  money. 
We  got  all  we  need.  Jest  for  us  two.  The  children's  all  taken 
care  of. 

Mr.  Sykes:    Them  new-fangled  notions  ain't  to  my  likin'. 

Mrs.  Sykes:  A  'lectric  plant's  no  more  new-fangled 
than  a  tractor.  And  the  tractor  costs  three  times  as  much  as 
the  'lectHc  plant,  and  won't  bring  us  half  as  much  comfort. 
We're  gittin'  old,  Sol.  My  heart  is  set  on  havin'  some  comforts 
before  we  pass  on.  We've  ....  I  can't  go  on  this  way 
I  jest  can't.     I  ain't  got  the  strength  any  more. 

Mr.  Sykes:  We  could  git  the  'lectric  plant  after  we  git 
the  tractor. 

Mrs.  Sykes:  It's  alius  after,  alius  after.  Seems  I've  heard 
that  all  my  Ufe.     Alius  after.     And  after  ain't  come  yit. 

Mr.  Sykes:   Well,  I've  ordered  the  tractor! 
[This  is  a  terrific  stirprise,  a  bitter  disappointment.     It  dashe-< 

the  final  hope  to   pieces,   it  recalls  all  its   precedents.     Mrs 

Sykes  is  moved  beyond  words'.] 

Mrs.  Sykes  [Chokingbj]:   Sol     .     .     .     Sol     .... 
[He  reads,  knowing  that  he  has  ended  this  talk,  secure  in  his  bru- 
tality.    Mrs.  Sykes  walks  into  the  house  in  a  daze-^reeliny 

somewhat,  as  if  faint.     As  she  enters  the  kitchen,  restrained. 

choking  sobs  are  heard.    Around  the  corner  of  the  house  appearf 

Rev.   Kerns,   the  Red  Bud    Shepherd  of  the  Methodist  flock. 

He  is  a  pompous,  oratorical  person  of  about  S5,  though  rather 

direct  and  business-like.] 

Mr.  Kerns:   How'd  do.  Brother  Sykes,  howM  do? 

Mr.  Sykes:  Good  momin',  Mr.  Kerns. 

Mr.    Kerns:    I    jest    met    Sister    Smithers     ...     a    flu. 
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•woman,  a  real  Christian  soul.     And  Sister  Smithers  said  [Unc- 
tuously] that  this  was  your  wedding  anniversary. 

Mr.  Stkes:    Yes  it  is.  • 

Mr.  Kern:  Well,  that's  fine.  My  congratulations,  Brother 
Sykes,  my  congratulations.  How  many  years  is  it  now  that 
you  and  Sister  Sykes  have  been  mated  in  the  holy  bonds  of 
matrimony? 

Mr.  Sykes  [Emharrassed,  for  he  does  not  know]:  Well,  it's 
bin  a  long  time,  now  let  me  see    ....     you  know  I  ain't 

good  at  Aggers     ...    let  me  see my  wife 

alius  knows     ....     well,  I  guess  it's  bin  at  least  forty-five 
years.     Or   is   it   forty-four? 

Mr.  Kerns:  You  have  been  an  example  to  the  community, 
Brother  Sykes — you  and  Sister  Sykes.  We're  proud  of  you. 
Yes,  people  look  up  to  you.  You  have  set  a  good  example  of 
how  a  man  and  wife  should  live.  How  satisfied  you  must 
feel     ....    how    .     .     .     .     " 

Mr.  Sykes  [Flattered]:  Well,  I  alius  believed  in  livin'  accord- 
in'  to  that  Holy  Writ.     I " 

Mr.  Kerns:   If  all  oiu- folks  set  an  example  like  you     .     .     ." 

Mr.  Sykes:  I  believe  ia  old-fashioned  religion  and  the  Ten 
Commandments.     I  believe     .     .     .     .     " 

Unseen  by  the  men,  Mrs.  Sykes  comes  to  the  door,  hearing 
the  conversation. 

Mr.  Kerns:  Yes,  I  know  your  beliefs,  Mr.  Sykes.  But  what 
I  wanted  to  see  about  this  morning  in  particular — in  addition 
to  congratulating  you — was  the  improvements  on  the  church. 
I  came  to  you  first  of  all  the  deacons,  knowing  that  you'd  set 
an  example.  Your  share,  according  to  your  standing,  is  about 
five  hundred  dollars.  And  I  know  you'll  want  to  give  it,  as  a 
sort  of  anniversary  offering. 

Mr.  Sykes:  Five  hundred  doUars!    Ain't  that  purty  steep? 

Mr.  Kerns:  No,  not  for  you.  Think  how  it  wiU  impress 
the  others.  It  will  make  them  liberal,  too.  [Mrs.  Sykes 
comes  out  into  the  yard,  and  to  their  notice.]  Why,  how'd  do, 
Sister  Sykes,  congratulations!  [She  is  pleased,  looking  at  Mr. 
Sykes,  thinking  he  has  told  the  minister  ]  Sister  Smithers  just 
told  me.     [Mrs  Sykes  is  thoroughly  disappointed.] 

Mrs.  Sykes:   Thanks! 

Mr.  Kerns:  Brother  Sykes  has  just  promised — or  as  well 
as  promised — I  mean  he  has  practically  agreed — to  give  the 
church  five  hundred  dollars  for  the  improvements.  And  I  said 
this  was  a  happy  day  to  do  it — sort  of  an  anniversary  offering. 

Mrs.  Sykes;   Sol,  kin  you  afford  it? 

Mr.  Sykes  [Proudly]:  Yes,  I  kin  affoid  it.  I'll  do  it. 
[To  the  minister.]  An'  you  make  the  others  give,  too.  Let's 
make  the  church  finer  than  ever.     I  believe  in  a  house  of  wor- 


ship as  is  a  credit  to  the  community.  And  I  donate  this  five 
hundred  dollars  in  honor  of  our  weddin'  anniversary. 
[This  afterthought  he  directs  to  his  wife,  expecting  her  to  be  thrilled 
by  it  arid  forget  her  other  ideas.  In  his  mind  it  justifies  the  selec- 
tion of  the  tractor.] 

Mr.  Kerns:  Oh,  thank  you.  Brother  Sykes.  Thank  you. 
Sister  Sykes.  It  is  a  noble  spirit.  That  is  true  love.  How 
happy  it  must  make  you.  Sister  Sykes,  to  have  such  a  fine  hus- 
band— such  a  true  mate.  Thank  you,  thank  you.  I  must 
spread  the  good  news.  I  must  hasten  to  the  others.  Thank 
you  again.  And  now,  good-bye,  my  friends.  Good-bye.  You 
have  done  a  good  deed  today.  And  God  is  with  you.  Good- 
bye. 

Mr.  Sykes:  Good-bye,  Mr.  Kerns.  [To  Mrs.  Sykes,  who 
has  sunk  into  the  chair.]     Say  "good-bye",  Mary. 

Mrs.  Sykes  [Sadly,  monotonously]:  Geod-bye,  good-bye. 
[Mr.  Kerns  goes  out.] 

Mr.  Sykes:  Ain't  you  proud  of  my  anniversary  present, 
Mary? 

Mrs.    Sykes     [Meditatively,    but    not    in    reply]:    The     five 
hundred  dollars  to   the  church — -the  thousand  dollars  for  the 
tractor — nothin',  nothin'  for  7ne.    No,  I  ain't  proud.  I  alius  come 
after  everj'thing  else.     And  I'm   feard    after    is    too    late — ^too 
late.     Every  time  I  git  robbed.    Something  comes  along  and 
takes  things  away  from  me  jest  as  I  am  gittin'  ready  for  them. 
Mr.  Sykes    [Disappointed  and  cranky]:   I  can't  understand 
you,  Mary.    Are  you  still  thinking  about  that  'lectric  lightin' 
plant  and  all  the  fixin's  for  the  house?     Might  af  well  put  it 
off'n  your  mind,  fer  we  can't  do  all  that  this  year.     Mebbe  next. 
[Mrs.  Sykes  sits  rocking  nervously  in  her  chair.     She  pulls  her 
Bible  out  from  underneath  her  apron.     She  acts  as  if  she  is 
about  to  read  it.     But  indecision  is  in  control.     She  looks  help- 
lessly about,  even  frantically.     Her  eyes  wander  crazily  hither 
and  thither.     Mr.  Sykes,  giving  a  gesture  of  "What's  the  use?" 
goes  into  the  house.  A  greenish  light,  faint  at  first,  plays  on  Mrs. 
Sykes'  head.     It  gets  stronger  and  stronger  until  it  silhouettes 
her  shrunken  face  and  faded  hair  in  ghastly  hideousness.     Her 
slow    rocking    becomes   faster,    then    diminishes.     Slowly    she 
crumples  and  shrinks  in  the  chair  seeming  to  collapse.     Suddenly 
there  is  a  low,  chuckling,  fiendish  gurgle,  a  silly  laugh — a  hor- 
rible, inarticulate,   sputtering  sound.     As  if  electrocuted,   her 
body  stiffens,  hurls  itself  up,  spins  around.     A  blood  curdling 
scream     ....     that    age-old   announcement    of   departing 
reason.     A  penetrating,  marrow-freezing  scream,  ending  in  the 
choking  gurgle.     She  falls  to  her  knees,  then  to  her  elbows.     She 
beats  the  ground,  as  she  moans.     Her  thin  hair  falls  over  her 
scrawny  neck.] 


BOOK   NOTES 


As  I  said  last  month  in.  this  column  regarding  the 
publication  in  its  heyday  of  The  Famous  Mrs. 
Fair,  it  is  an  interesting  and  noteworthy  sign 
of  our  progression  in  drama  in  America  to  have  the  worth- 
while plays  put  into  book  form  while  still  on  the  boards. 
The  two  most  recent  successes  to  be  published  both 
come  from  the  press  of  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  They  are 
Enter  Madame,  by  Dolly  Byrne  and  Gilda  Varesi,  and 
Deburau  in  Granville  Barker's  translation  from  the 
French  of  Sacha  Guitry. 

Enter  Madame  has  been  reviewed  extensively  in  the 
dramatic  column  of  The  Drama  so  there  is  little  to  add 
here  of  the  printed  volume.  As  I  have  not  seen  the  pres- 
entation of  the  play  in  which  Miss  Varesi  portrays  the 
principal  role,  I  can  say  only  that  if  it  is  half  as  interest- 
ing to  see  as  it  is  to  read,  it  should  run  indefinitely  on 
Broadway  and  elsewhere. 


Hundreds  of  dramatic  groups  throughout  the  country 
will  find  Deburau  a  stimulating  subject  of  discussion. 
The  play  exemplifies  again  the  present  theatre-going 
public's  weariness  of  the  triangle  and  other  conventional- 
ly made  dramas.  As  in  so  many  of  the  significant  plays 
of  the  last  few  years,  the  laws  of  dramaturgy  pundits 
are  ignored.  Such  laws  are  measuring  sticks  for  the 
students  and  aids  to  the  mediocre  of  mind.  A  greater 
dramatist  uses  them  as  points  of  departure  for  hfe  knows 
that  individual  material  needs  individuaUty  of  technique 
for  effective  development.  There  is  a  triangle  in  De- 
burau but  it  is  so  obscured  and  so  unusual  in  its  denoue- 
ment that  one  hardly  is  conscious  of  it.  The  emphasis 
is  elsewhere — upon  delicate  humanness  and  high  poetry. 
The  play  is  romantic,  woven  as  it  is  about  the  career  of 
Jean  Gaspard  Deburau,  chief  pantomimist  of  the 
{Continued  on  page  177.) 
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Mr.  George  B.  Lucks,  who  painted  this  portrait  of  Mr.  Skinner  in  "The 
Honor  of  the  Family,"  received  for  it  the  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  G.  Logan 
prize  of  $1,500  at  the  Annual  Exhibit  of  American  Painting  this  year  at  the 
Chicago  Art  Institute,  the  principal  award  of  the  exhibit.  It  is  here  repro- 
duced through  the  courtesy  of  "The  International  Studio." 
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Ten  Days  Later*  [J 

A  Comedy  in  One  Act 
By  Carl  Click 

Characters : 
The  High  Priest  The  Younger  Son 

The  Father  The  Woman 

The  Elder  Son  The  Servant 

A  Crowd 

A  small  town  not  far  from  Jerusalem  about  the  year  1  A.  D. 


THE  PROLOGUE 

The  lights  in  the  theatre  are  turned  very  low.  Some  soft, 
music  is  played  in  order  to  get  the  audience  into  a  proper  frame 
of  mind.  Then  the  curtains  of  the  stage  are  parted  and  the 
High  Priest  comes  forward.  He  reads  in  a  very  deep,  monoto- 
nous, and  ministerial  voice  "The  Story  cf  the  Prodigal  Son" 
as  found  in  the  Bible.  This  may,  however,  be  omitted  if  the 
audience  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  story.  But  su^h  a 
condition  will  be  found  in  only  very  small  and  therefore  unim- 
portant communities.  To  those  curious  to  read  the  tale  for  them- 
selves, let  it  be  suggested  that  it  will  be  found  in  the  Fifteenth 
chapter  of  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Luke ] 

High  Priest  [Pausing  a  moment  for  effect  after  the  reading, 
then  saying,  as  one  pointing  a  moral]:  Hear  ye,  therefore  what 
transpired  ten  days  later.  [He  retires,  having  no  doubt  aroused 
the  audience  to  a  very  reverent  frame  of  mind,  the  proper  mood  in 
which  to  receive  great  truths.     And  the  play  is  ready  to  begin.] 

THE  PLAY. 

A  gong  sounds  three  times.  This  is  to  impress  the  audience,  and 
make  them  feel  that  the  play  throughout  is  going  to  be  artistic. 
Then  shouts  are  heard  from  behind  the  curtain,  and  a  great 
uproar  as  of  a  number  of  people  making  a  demonstration.  Amid 
this  shouting  the  curtain  rises  on  an  empty  stage.  At  the  left  is 
a  house  of  brick  of  the  approved  fashion  of  the  day.  Any  well- 
written  book  on  the  subject  of  ancient  Jewish  homes  can  furnish 
you  with  the  necessary  details  and  description.  There  should  be 
a  door  at  the  front.  At  the  back  of  the  house  is  the  corner  of  a 
dwelling  of  some  sort.  The  two  buildings  give  a  passage  way 
between  them,  however.  Along  the  back  runs  a  stone-wall,  and 
in  the  distance  are  seen  long,  low  fields,  and  a  glimpse  of  a  walled 
town.  At  the  right  the  wall  runs  around  to  a  gate  at  the  back. 
At  the  right  is  a  stone  well,  with  a  low  seal.  Beyond  the  wall  at 
the  right  is  a  group  of  palm  trees.  [It  is  early  in  the  evening, 
and  the  lights  are  soft.  From  the  left  the  Elder  Son  comes 
running  in.  He  is  a  man  about  thirty  or  more,  with  an  evil 
eye  and  a  dark  moustache.  He  is  inclined  to  be  very  sancti- 
monious, and  is  just  the  sort  of  a  fellow  that  one  enjoys  kick- 
ing. The  shouting  continues  for  a  moment  and  then  dies  away. 
The  Elder  son  stops,  looks  back  and  clinches  his  fist.  From 
the  house  comes  the  Father,  a  kindly,  smiling  old  man,  rather 
simple  minded,  perhaps,  but  sincere,  and  of  a  very  forgiving 
nature.  That,  of  course,  is  what  has  made  him  immortal. 
He  comes  slowly  in  and  seems  rather  undisturbed  in  com- 
parison with  the  Elder  Son.] 

Father:  Why  all  this  shouting  in  the  outer  court-yard? 


♦Copyright,  1917,  by  Carl  Gliclc.    This  plav  may  be  used  only  with  the  per- 
mianon  of  and  payment  of  royalty  to  Nurman  Lee  Swartout,  Summit ,  New  Jeraey . 


Elder  Son  [Leaning  against  the  wall,  and  trying  to  conceal  his 
agitation  and  control  his  temper.  He  speaks  gently,  as  to  a  child 
who  does  not  understand.]:  Your  Younger  Son,  oh  most  worthy 
sire,  is  addressing  your  servants  and  slaves. 

Father  [With  enthusiasm]:  Good!  I  have  always  told  thee 
that  the  boy  would  amount  to  something.  If  isn't  every  family 
that  can  boast  an  orator.  He's  as  good  a  speaker  any  day  as 
the  High  Priest.  And  give  him  a  few  week's  practice  and  he  will 
excel  anybody  in  the  country.  I  tell  thee  his  trip  to  the  city  was 
an  extremely  fortunate  thing. 

Elder  Son  [Patiently,  but  with  a  note  of  sorrow  in  his  voice]: 
Oh,  fond  and  doting  parent!    Wilt  thou  forever  be  blind? 
•   Father:  I  don't  see  where  blindness  comes  in.     Rather  see 
I  his  great  triumphs. 

Elder  Son:  Knowest  thou  what  he  has  been  doing  in  the 
past  ten  days? 

Father:  I  have  been  told.  Thou  and  some  dozen  others 
have  taken  the  pains  to  tell  me  every  day,  and  almost  every  hour 
in  the  day.  He  has  been  making  speeches  in  public.  Now  what's 
wrong  in  that? 

Elder  Son:  Knowest  what  he  has  been  saying  to  the  people? 

Father:  I  only  know  they  applaud  him  when  he  is  done, 
and  listen  quietly  and  attentively  to  what  he  has  to  say.  I'm 
proud  of  the  boy,  I  tell  thee.  He's  already  known  as  the  "Boy 
Orator  of  Judea,"  and  it  has  taken  him  only  ten  days  to  gain 
that  reputation.  Why,  his  rise  has  been  more  rapid  than  a 
politician's. 

"Elder  Son  [Impatiently]:  But  knowest  thou  what  he  talks 
about? 

Father:  Nay  .  .  .  but  I  have  promised  to  come  and  listen  to 
him  sometime.  However,  I  do  not  think  it  good  form  to  display 
too  much  pride  in  a  son's  fame.    What  doth  he  talk  about? 

Elder  Son  [With  great  scorn]:  Socialism! 

Father:  Socialism?     Well,  What's  that? 

Elder  Son:  I  don't  know.  But  it's  all  wrong.  Even  the 
Pharisees  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it'. 

Father  [Relieved  by  the  judgment. of  the  Pharisees.]:  Oh  well, 
they  never  approve  of  anything.    And  never  do  anything,  either, 
save  raise  a  lot  of  agitation  at  election  time  about  the  country 
going  to  the  dogs. 
[Cries  and  shouts  are  heard  outside.     The  Father  beams  toith 

pride.] 

Elder  Son  [Angrily]:  Wilt  thou  but  listen  to  him?  [He 
crosses   to  the  Father.] 

Father  [Hastily]:  Nay!  nay!  I  do  not  think  it  modest. 

Elder  Son  [Playing  for  effect]:  Not  that  I  am  without  pro- 
phesy in  my  own  country,  but  mark  my  words  that  boy  wilt 
bring  thee  to  grief  yet. 

Father:  Sour  grapes! 

Elder  Son  [Turning  quickly]:  Sour  grapes?    I? 

Father  [Wisely]:  Thou  art  just  provoked  because  thou 
dost  not  get  the  attention,  that  he  doth.  Why,  that  boy  hath 
made  me  famous. 
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Elder  Son:  Aye,  the  famous  father  of  an  infamous  son.    If 
thou  but  knew  what  they  are  saying  of  him. 
[Cries  without  of  "Rehellion\  Revolution^'] 
Father:  I  only  know  they  cheer,  and  that  is  enough  for  me. 
Elder  Son:    I  warned  thee  in  the  beginning,  when  first  he 
came  home. 

Father:  More  sour  grapes.  Thou  art  only  envious  because 
I  have  never  given  thee  a  banquet.  But  at  that  thou  hast  al- 
ways had  enough  to  eat! 

Elder  Son  [Wearily]:  Thou  dost  not  understand. 
Father:  What  more  doth  thou  want?     I  divided  all  my 
living  between  thee.    Thou  received  thy  fair  portion  of  the  in- 
heritance? 

Elder  Son  [With  some  feeling]:    Aye,  and  I  have  put  it  to 

good  use,  and  have  not  spent  it  foolishly  like  some  people  I 

know.    1  have  doubled  my  capital.    And  this,  thy  Younger  Son — 

Father  [Interrupting] :  Well,  granted  that  he  might  have  spent 

a  little  money  foolishly.    That's  just  his  youth.    But  the  rest  of 

his  time  he  put  to  good  use.    A  year  in  the  city,  and  he  cometh 

home  an  orator !    If  that  isn't  getting  on,  I'd  like  to  know  what  is. 

Elder  Son:  I  could  tell  thee  .  .  .  But  I  won't. 

Father  [With  pride]:  I  shall  never  forget  that  first  night  of 

his  return  home.     How  he  rose  after  the  feast  and  addressed 

us.    An  "after-dinner  toast,"  he  called  it.    And  such  a  flow  of 

words!     I  glory  now  to  think  of  it,  proud  father  than  I  am. 

[He  pauses  to  think  with  bliss  upon  his  son's  triumph.]    The  tears 

came  into  the  eyes  of  all  of  us.    He  said  that  he  was  glad  to  be 

among  home  people  again.    That  their  simple,  honest,  sincere 

faces  touched  his  very  heart  strings.    That  he  was  glad  he  was 

here  for  he  had  a  great  work  to  do — a  mission  to  perform.    And 

he  hoped  that  he  would  arouse  us  to  the  mighty  task  of  better- 

.   ing  our  conditions — morally,  socially,  and  poUtically.    Now  if 

that  isn't  eloquence,  what  is? 

Elder  Son  [With  sarcasm]:  Fond  and  doting  parent! 
Father  [Strongly]:  1  do  not  like  to  remind  thee  of  it,  but  I 
do  not  think  thy  attitude  towards  thy  brother  hath  been  at  all 
kindly.    Not  even  from  the  first.    I  have  always  felt  tjiat  thou 
regretted  it  when  we  killed  that  fatted  calf. 

Elder  Son:  I  told  thee  at  the  time  that  the  price  of  beef 
would  go  up,  but  thou  wouldt  not  listen  to  me.  Thou  couldst 
just  as  well  have  given  him  lamb — or  even  pork. 

Father  [Shocked]:  Pork!  That  almost  borders  on  sacrilege! 
Elder  Son:  I  only  hope  that  never  mayst  thou  be  disillus- 
ioned. 

Father:  I  remember  well  thy  words  at  the  time  of  his  return. 
Standing  almost  on  this  very  spot,  where  I  had  come  to  glory  in 
silence  over  my  pride  in  my  Younger  Son,  you  met  me,  and 
spake  unto  me  saying,  "Lo,  these  many  years  do  I  serve  thee, 
and  I  never  transgressed  a  commandment  of  thine:  yet  thou 
never  gavest  me  a  kid,  that  I  might  make  merry  with  my  friends; 
but  when  thus  thy  son  came  which  hath  devotired  thy  living  with 
harlots,  thou  killest  for  Mm  a  fatted  calf.  "Sour  grapes,  my  son, 
sour  grapes.  I  love  thee.  Thou  shalt  be  a  staff  unto  me  in  my 
old  age.  Thou  art  ever  with  me.  All  that  is  mine  is  thine,  as  I 
have  told  thee  before.  I'd  make  merry  over  thee,  too,  wouldst 
thou  but  go  to  Jerusalem  and  return  an  orator." 

Elder  Son:  I'm  running  for  election  to  the  Sanhedrim  here 
in  our  home  town.    Isn't  that  enough? 

Father  :  It's  fine,  I  know.  But  how  much  better  is  a  national 
reputation  than  a  local  reputation.  I  sometimes  think  that 
fame  in  one's  own  home  town  rather  stints  activities. 

Elder  Son  [With  lifted  eyebrows]:  If  thou  but  knew  the  truth 
of  all  that  happened  in  Jerusalem. 

Father:  I  asked  the  boy  afterwards,  and  he  told  me  many 
of  the  facts  of  the  case.  He  said  that  thou  must  have  been  mis- 
taken— that  all  the  things  of  which  thou  accusest  him  were  only 
figurative;  that  thy  grasp  of  human  nature  and  affairs  did  not 
permit  thee  to  see  the  whole  truth.  "That's  what  living  in  a 
small  town  doth  for  one,"  he  said.  Thou  wilt  see  for  thyself 
some  day  that  thou  hast  been  wrong. 


Elder  Son:  I  only  hope  that  I  may.  And  also  I  hope  that 
before  he  goeth  too  far  with  this  Socialism  he  may  be  silenced. 
I  fear  it  wiU  utterly  ruin  my  election  to  the  Sanhedrim.  If  peo- 
ple knew  that  we  have  a  socialist  in  the  family,  they  would 
mistrust  me. 
[Cheers  and  shouis  are  heard.] 

Father  [Looking  out] :  They  are  done  now.  See  them  cluster 
around  him.  Ah,  worthy  son  of  a  worthy  father,  how  my  heart 
swells  with  pride  this  day. 

Elder  Son:  But  if  it  ever  bursts  with  grief,  remember  I 
warned  thee.     I  told  thee  so  in  the  beginning. 
Father  [Sharply]:  Don't  say  that! 
Elder  Son  [Childishly]:  Father,  thou  art  irritable. 
Father:  Well,  who  wouldn't  be.    "I  told  thee  so" — ^just  like 
an  old  woman!    But  here  comes  the  most  trusted  of  all  my 
servants.    Perhaps  she  will  tell  us  what  he  hath  been  saying. 
[Enter  the  Servant,  an  old  and  withered  woman,  leaning  on  a 
cane.    She  is  wise  with  her  years,  and  keen  almost  beyond  human 
belief.     One  almost  suspects  that  the  Father's  success  may  be 
due  in  some  measure  to  her  shrewdness.] 

Servant:  May  great  Jehovah  bless  thy  worthy  presence, 
proud  father  of  an  illustrious  son. 

Father  [To  the  Elder  Son]:  There,  what  did  I  tell  thee! 
[The  Elder  Son  shrugs  his  shoulders  and  turns  away.] 

Servant:  These  old  ears  have  never  heard  the  like  until  this 
day. 

Father:  Do  thou  but  tell  us  what  he  hath  been  saying. 
Servant:  Much  that  is  too  deep  for  me.    I  cannot  keep  up 
with  all  this  modem  thought.    But  such  a  flow  of  language,  and 
such  a  choice  of  words. 

Father  [To  the  Servant]:  Canst  not  thou  remember  but  one 
word  to  please  my  doting  heart? 

Servant:  He  spoke  often  of  the  surplus- wage.    But  I,  as  thy 
servant,  have  never  known  any  surplus  in  my  wages. 
Father:  What  means  he  by  "surplus-wage"? 
Elder  Son:  More  Socialism !    That's  their  main  talking  point. 
I  do  not  think  it  worth  consideration. 

Father:  Thou  might  at  least  be  informed  on  the  thing  thou 
condemnest. 

Servant:  Such  a  nice  boy — and  such  a  flow  of  language! 
A  little  head-strong,  perhaps  but  that  is  only  his  youth. 
Father:  Then  think  thee  that  he  doth  right? 
Servant:  That's  not  for  such  as  me  to  say.  I  only  know  in 
the  village  that  the  gossips  have  it,  soon  some  of  the  Elders  and 
the  High  Priest  are  to  make  an  investigation  of  all  he  says  and 
does.  It  seems  his  influence  among  the  people  is  much  too  strong. 
And  the  High  Priest  intends  to  put  a  stop  to  it  all. 

Elder  Son  [With  enthusiasm]:  There,  what  did  I  tell  thee? 
Father:  Great   Jehovah,   grant   me  patience! 
Elder  Son:  It  is  not  necessary  to  swear,  father. 
Father:  But  what  if  he  cometh  to  praise?    No  man  is  ever 
given  consideration  that  isn't  worth  it. 

Elder  Son:  Wait  thou  and  see.  ' 

Servant:  They  tell  me  that  from  Jerusalem  there  hath 
come  a  woman  and  a  retinue  of  servants  to  hear  him  speak. 

Father:  A  woman,  sayest  thou,  from  Jerusalem?  His  fame 
is  spreading.    What  doth  she  look  like? 

Servant  [Points  to  Elder  Son]:  Ask  thou  him.  He  was  talk- 
ing to  her  last  evening  in  the  Street  of  Many  Tongues. 

Elder  Son  [Confused]:  I?  .  .  .  Thou  must  be  mistaken.  Are 
they  saying  that  of  me? 

Servant:  Nay,  'twas  I  that  saw  thee  there. 
Elder  Son  [Fiercely]:  She  should  be  kept  home  evenings. 
[Shouts  are  again  heard.] 

Father  [Not  noticing  what  the  Elder  Son  has  just  said.]:  He 
cometh!  Fond  and  doting  parent  that  I  am! 
[From  the  left,  amid  shouting,  the  Younger  Son  comes  running  in. 
He  is  a  clean-shaven  youth  of  about  twenty-Jive — straight  and 
strong,  full  of  animal  energy  and  vitality,  and  bubbling  over  with 
red-blooded  youth.     His  enthusiasm  and  high  spirits  and  open 
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frankness  are  in  startling  contrast  to  the  subtle  smoothness  and 

villainy  of  his  brother.] 

YoTTNGER  Son:  Rebellion!  Revolution!  They  are  hungry  for 
the  light.  The  masses  are  awake  at  last.  And  out  of  the  dark- 
ness I  shall  lead  them.  Greetings,  most  worthy  sire,  and  thou, 
my  Elder  Brother! 

Father:  Ah,  my  son,  how  thou  hast  stirred  the  pride  of  this 
my  heart  for  thee. 

Younger  Son:  That's  how  it  should  be.  It  isn't  every  family 
that  can  produce  a  liberal  thinker,  an  intellectual,  an  iconoclast. 
Our  motto  shall  be,  "Workingmen  of  Judea  unite!  You  have 
everj'thing  to  gain!  And  nothing  to  lose  but  your  chains! 
Rebellion  and  Revolution  forever!" 

Father:  What  is  "Rebellion"  and  "Revolution"? 

Servant:  But  some  of  this  new  language  they  call  slang. 

Younger  Son:  Not  at  all.  It  is  the  watchword  of  the  new 
age.    We  shall  hang  from  the  waUs  of  our  house  a  red  banner. 

Father:  And  what  will  that  stand  for? 

Younger  Son:  The  complete  overthrow  of  aU  institutions. 

Servant:  Such  a  choice  of  words! 

Father:  But  just  a  moment,  my  son.  I  have  heard  it  said 
of  thee  that  thou  hast  aroused  great  dissension  in  the  village 
among  the  Elders  and  the  High  Priest. 

YovtiG^K  Sot!  [His  ambition  realized]:  Just  so!  That's  exactly 
what  I  went  after.  [A  revolutionist  always  is  encouraged  by 
opposition.]  You  can't  get  people  to  think  unless  you  shock 
them.  I  addressed  them  last  night  on  amusements  in  Jerusalem 
I  even  advocated  a  cabaret  for  this  town. 

Father:  A  cabaret?     What's  that! 

Elder  Son:  The  High  Priest  denounced  it.  That's  enough 
for  me. 

Father:  But  what  is  a  cabaret?  Tell  me,  lest  I  suffer  from 
thy  wrong-doing. 

Younger  Son  :  A  cabaret  is  nothing  more  than  a  place  where 
you  can  have  a  little  amusement  while  you  eat — like  music  and 
dancing. 

Father:  Harmless.  Why,  I  have  advocated  that  for  a  long 
time.     It  aids  digestion. 

Younger  Son:  They  have  been  wonderfully  successful  in 
Jerusalem.  And  the  High  Priest  denounced  them  because  he 
didn't  know  what  there  are.  That's  the  way  with  people.  If 
they  don't  understand  a  thing  they  call  it  immoral.  We'll 
start  a  cabaret  in  this  town.  It  will  give  the  natives  something 
to  do  besides  this  continual  going  to  the  synagogue.  And  I'll 
get  some  performers  from  Jerusalem  to  start  it  off  with  a  bang. 

Elder  Son:  Painted  creatures! 

Younger  Son:  I  bet  they  are.    But  how  did  you  know? 

Elder  Son  [With  a  burst  of  rage] :  Wilt  thou  but  listen  to  him? 
No  respect  for  his  elder! 

Father  [Quickly]:  My  sons!  My  sons! 

Younger  Son:  But  dad,  he  thinks  he's  such  a  howling  suc- 
cess with  the  ladies. 

Elder  Son:  I  am  respected  here  about.  The  women  look 
up  to  me  as  a  model  young  man. 

Younger  Son  [Showing  no  emnity]:  Why  shouldn't  they? 
i'ou  are  all  they  know.  You  read  them  the  Scriptures  and  show 
them  the  family  heirlooms.  There  may  be  some  women  that 
like  that  line  of  amusement .     .     .  but  not  for  mine  I 

Elder  Son:  You  mean  to  insinuate  that  I  am  not  admired  by 
the  women? 

Younger  Son:  Exactly!  Maybe  the  church  social  kind 
itand  around  and  admire  you.  But  if  a  real,  live  woman  should 
iver  see  and  listen  to  you,  you'd  get  the  merry  ha-ha  so  fast  it 
vould  make  you  faint. 

Elder  Son:  I'll  show  thee  yet. 

Younger  Son:  Go  to  it!  I'm  for~you!  [He  goes  laughing 
nlo  the   house.] 

Servant:  How  stimulating  is  this  slang! 

Elder  Son  [Indignantly]:  Didst  thou  but  hear  him?    Didst 


thou  hear  his  scorn  of  me?  And  for  what?  But  that  I  have 
stayed  at  home  and  made  the  most  of  my  opportunities,  and  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  this  evil  radicalism;  I,  that  am  the  most 
respected  young  man  here  about;  I,  whom  people  admire;  I, 
whom  the  High  Priest  has  often  quoted  as  a  good  worker  in 
the  synagogue.  And  then,  this,  thy  Younger  Son  doth  naught 
but  make  a  jest  of  me.     [His  moustache  fairly  bristles.] 

Father:  I  know.  The  one  thing  that  hurts  most  is  to  be 
laughed  at.    But  what  a  flow  of  language! 

Servant  [Standing  by  the  well]:  What  a  flow  of  language! 
Elder  Son:  I  shall  report  to  the  High  Priest.  This  socialism 
shall  be  investigated.  Who  knows  what  sort  of  man  we  may 
have  among  us.  I  doeth  this  for  the  good  of  the  community. 
Servant  [On  the  way  to  become  a  radical  herself] :  That  is  what 
the  Elders  and  the  High  Priest  always  say  when  they  have  a 
scheme  for  making  a  little  money  out  of  public  necessities. 

Father:  I  am  overjoyed.  I  have  not  one — but  two  reformers 
in  the  family.  Perhaps  they  will  hang  my  portrait  in  the  temple. 
The  famous  father  of  two  famous  sons.  [He  goes  into  the  house 
to  gloat  in  solitude.] 

Elder  Son:  Meanwhile  I  shall  to  the  High  Priest.  [He 
starts  to  go.] 

SERVANT:^But  tarry  thou  a  moment.  [The  Elder  Son 
pauses  and  comes  back.]  Hast  thou  seen  her  yet  this  evening? 
Elder  Son:  See  whom?  [A  pause.]  What  dost  thou  know? 
Servant:  These  eyes  have  not  lost  their  sight  as  yet.  Thou 
knowest  whom  I  mean.  The  stranger  in  our  village — the  female 
stranger.  But  delay  thy  visit  to  the  High  Priest,  my  son,  for 
here  she  cometh.    I  leave  thee. 

[The  Servant  goes  out.  From  the  left  at  the  back,  the  Woman 
enters.  She  is  handsome,  attractive,  altogether  charming.  She 
has  about  passed  the  first  years  of  her  youth,  but  is  not  too  old 
to  have  lost  her  distinction  and  loveliness.  A  few  moment's  conver- 
sation with  her  would  easily  convince  you  that  she  is  the  equal 
mentally  of  any  man — a  terrible  thing  to  happen  to  any  woman — 
and  to  the  men  whom  she  happens  to  meet !  She  sees  the  Elder 
Son,  who  is  arranging  his  robe,  and  stops  and  looks  at  him, 
almost  with  admiration.] 
Woman:  Hello,  you  little  village  cut-up. 
Elder  Son  [Trying  to  appear  coy  and  unconcerned]:  Thou  art 
here  again? 

Woman  [In  soft  cooing  tones] :  Indeed  I  art.  Dost  be  glad  to 
see  me?  [Then  quickly  and  rather  sharply.]  Say,  talk  plain 
Hebrew,  and  cut  out  those  "thou  arts."  It  sounds  like  swearing. 
[She  comes  forward.] 

EhDBnSoti  [Going  toward  her.]  I  am  glad  to  see  thee?  I  waited 
the  hour  until  thou  wouldst  come  again. 

Woman:  That  isn't  bad — even  if  it  does  sound  familiar. 
Elder  Son:  Since  first  I  saw  thee  yesterday  alighting  from 
thy  tamed  gazelle  in  the  Street  of  Many  Tongues,  I  have  had 
eyes  for  no  one  else. 

Woman:  That  sounds  good,  too.  But  it  wasn't  a  tamed 
gazelle.  Just  a  plain  donkey.  And  we  have  lots  of  them  in 
Judea.     [But  this  is  too  subtle  for  the  Elder  Son.] 

Elder  Son:  And  when  thou  saidst  that  thou  wouldst  meet 
me  again,  I  cast  aside  all  earthly  hopes.  For  when  a  promise 
of  paradise  is  offered  to  a  thirsty  man — is  offered  to  a  thirsty 
man — [At  a  loss  to  finish.] 

Woman  [Letting  him  stumble  around]:  Go  on,  "a  promise  of 
paradise." 

Elder  Son:  It  keeps  him  cheered  until  the  hour  of  meeting 
comea. 

Woman:  That's  a  weak  ending.  You  should  let  your  brother 
give  you  a  few  pointers 

Elder  Son:  My  brother?    Knowest  thou  him? 
Woman:  You  should  not  ask  me.    You  should  never  inquire 
into  a  woman's  past.    It  is  not  done  any  more,  especially  since 
problem  plays  have  ceased  to  be  the  fashion. 

Elder  Son:  But  hath  my  brother  been  thrusting  his  atten- 
tions upon  thee? 
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Woman:  Never  you  mind.  You'll  know  all  when  it  is  time  to 
know.  But  go  on  and  make  love  to  me.  I  like  the  way  you  do 
it.  It  is  a  new  method  with  me.  Jehovah  knows  you  are  differ- 
ent. [Which,  in  plain  Hebrew,  is  swearing.]  I  just  bet  if  you 
talk  to  the  dames  in  the  village  in  this  fashion  you  are  a  wild  hit. 

Elder  Son  [Modestly]:  I  fancy  with  the  women  I  am  some- 
thing of  a  success.  [The  Woman  conceals  her  laughter.]  But, 
thou,  great  creature  of  the  wonderful  unknown — 

Woman  [Interrupting]:  If  I  only  had  my  secretary  to  take 
that  down. 

Elder  Son  [Brought  suddenly  to  eartli^:  Secretary? 

Woman:  Calm  yom-self.  It  is  only  a  woman  such  as  I,  and 
therefore  mortal.  She  takes  notes  for  me,  and  writes  down  all 
the  clever  things  that  I  say  in  conversation  or  are  said  to  me. 
I  am  a  novelist,  you  know,  and  always  needing  niaterial.  Now 
go  on  and  talk  to  me.  What  you  need,  "oh,  great  and  wonderful 
success  with  women,"  is  a  real,  live,  snappy  love  affair. 

Elder  Son:  Then  thou  likest  the  things  I  say  to  thee,  oh 
novelist? 

Woman:  Very  much.  I  have  never  heard  anything  like  them 
before.  They  sound  almost  like  my  own  novels.  But  first  tell 
me,  are  there  other  women  in  yoiu"  life? 

Elder  Son:  They  do  not  count  now  that  I  have  met  thee. 

Woman  [With  a  note  of  sorrow] :  Then  I  am  not  the  first?  [She 
moves    away.] 

Elder  Son:  Nay,  but  thou  shalt  be  the  last. 

Woman:  But  that  does  not  do  you  credit.  [Laughing  to  herself] 
.But  to  think  that  I  am  not  the  first. 

Elder  Son:  The  others  shall  not  know. 

Woman:  I  can  see  how  you  are  such  a  great  success  with 
women.    You  certainly  have  me  going. 

Elder  Son:  Oh,  thou  star-eyed  beauty! 

Woman:  And  they  fall  for  that  line  of  talk !  [Turning  to  him.] 
Say,  do  you  mind  if  I  give  you  a  few  pointers?-  Don't  ever  call 
a  woman  star-eyed.  It  isn't  done  any  more  in  the  best  circles. 
Women  object  to  phrases  like  that.  Women,  you  see,  have  not 
star-eyes,  and  we  all  know  it.  The  eyes  are  the  windows  of 
the  soul.  Call  them  that — deep  pools  of  unfathomed  meaning. 
That's  a  lot  better  .  .  .  Don't  ever  use  nature  similes  with 
women.    You  are  likely  to  make  a  mistake.    Star-eyed,  indeed! 

Elder  Son:  Then  what  do  women  like? 

Woman:  A  little  rough  treatment  this  season  is  very  popular. 

Elder  Son:  I  can  do  that,  too.  Woman  from  the  great  un- 
known, if  thou  but  knew  how  I  burn  for  thee.  [He  starts  to 
her.] 

Woman:  Stay  over  there. 

Elder  Son:  Thou  eighth  wonder  of  the  earth.  [He  goes 
toward  her.]  If  thou  but  knew  how  I  burn  for  thee.  [He  takes 
her  in  his  arms.  She  does  not  struggle.  He  kisses  her.  Then  she 
breaks  away.] 

Woman  [Not  angry.]:  That  wasn't  expected  at  all. 

Elder  Son  [Holding  out  his  arms  to  her.]    My  love. 

Woman:  Not  again.  [She  stops  him.]  I  see  that  there  is  noth-  . 
ing  about  love  that  I  can  teach  you.    Only,  I  don't  like  your 
approach.     It  is  very  provincial. 

Elder  Son:  Then  thou  dost  feel  an  interest  in  me?  Thou 
carest  for  me  a  little? 

Woman  [With  another  meaning] :  Yes.  I  am  interested  in  you. 
I   dost!      [She  laughs.] 

Elder  Son  [Softly]:  Then  perhaps  thou  wouldst  listen  to  a 
proposition  from  me? 

Woman  [Amazed  and  beginning  to  be  angry]:    A — a  what? 

Elder  Son:  Must  words  be  foimd  to  express  my  great  long- 
ing for  thee? 

Woman:  I  don't  know  whether  to  listen  to  you  or  slap  you. 
But  it  certainly  didn't  take  you  long  to  get  to  the  point. 

Elder  Son:  What  might  I  bring  thee?   Perfumes  from  Araby? 

Woman:  Thanks.    I  don't  use  that  kind. 

Elder  Son:  A  house  and  servants  of  thine  own? 

Woman:  I  have  that.    Several  houses,  in  fact.    And  better 


ones  and  more  faithful  servants  than  you  could  offer  me.    And 
I  got  them  honestly,  too. 

Elder  Son.  My  great  and  undying  affection?  And  what 
else  is  there  to  offer? 

Woman:  You  mean  you  want  to  marry  me? 

Elder  Son  [After  a  pause] :  As  thou  sayest,  why  be  provincial? 

Woman:  Listen  to  me,  my  son.  There  is  nothing  you  could 
offer  me  that  would  be  acceptable — including  your  great  and 
undying  affection.  For  I  see  through  you,  and  you've  offered 
me  just  what  I  wanted  you  to  offer.  I  wanted  to  see  how  far 
you  would  go,  and  also  what  a  fool  you  would  make  of  your- 
self.   And  you  have  done  both. 

Elder  Son  [Beginning  to  grow  angry]:  Thou  hast  been  playing 
with  me. 

Woman  [Imitating  him]:  Thou  mightest  call  it  that. 

Elder  Son  [Showing  his  teeth]:  Thou — thou  painted  jade! 

Woman  [Calmly]:  How  soon  love  turns  to  hate,  'Tis  but  a 
step,  we  novelists  say. 

Elder  Son:  Thou  outcast  of  a  woman. 

Woman:  Now  be  careful.  I'm  not  an  outcast.  I  move  in 
the  best  circles,  and  am  admitted  everywhere  in  Jerusalem. 
People  consider  themselves  fortunate  if  they  get  me  to  their 
dinners.  I'm  a  good  woman.  That's  where  you  made  your 
mistake.  I'm  a  stupidly  good  woman,  or  I  would  have  gotten 
wiser  to  you  sooner. 

Elder  Son:  No  good  woman  would  have  played  with  me  as 
thou  hast   played. 

Woman:  Now  be  careful.  I  haven't  forgotten  all  the  things 
you  said  to  me.  You  lack  good  sense  and  manners.  Maybe  the 
women  about  here  fall  for  the  talk  you  give  them,  and  your  [she 
chokes  with  laughter] — your  propositions.  And  I  wager  you  lead 
them  in  the  chiu-ch  activities,  and  stand  in  the  front  row  at  the 
synagogue,  and  smile  and  kiss  the  babies  about  election  time. 
But  I  don't  understand  how  they  don't  see  through  you. 

Elder  Son:  You  dare  say  those  things  to  me?  [In  his  excite- 
ment  he  forgets  a  "thou."] 

Woman:  Yes.  And  a  lot  more  that  I  can't  think  of  now. 
But  I'll  write  them  down  and  send  them  to  you. 

Elder  Son:  Who  art  thou,  anyway?  And  what  art  thou 
doing  here,  thou  ungodly  woman? 

Woman:  Now  be  careful  what  you  call  me,  or  I'll  teU  my 
husband. 

Elder  Son  [Thunderstruck]:  A  husband! 

Woman:  Certainly.    Do  you  think  I  should  have  let  you  kiss 
me,  if  I  hadn't  been  married?    And  I  might  even  tell  you  that 
it  is  a  second  husband.    So  you  see  I'm  not  a  novice. 
[Murmurs  are  heard  in  the  distance.     The  Elder  Son  and  ike 

Woman   listen.      The  Servant  comes  hurrying  in  from   the 

right.] 

Servant:  Oh,  my  lord  and  master — the  High  Priest  and  the 
Elders  come  hither,  together  with  many  of  the  villagers,  to  in- 
vestigate thy  brother's  actions. 
[The  cries  and  shouts  come  closer.] 

Elder  Son  [Joyfully]:  Call  thou  my  father.  Truth  shall 
have  a  hearing. 

Woman  [By  the  well]:  Go  slow,  my  son.  I  haven't  forgotten 
the  perfumes  from  Araby,  nor  the  house  and  servants,  nor  the 
proposition. 

Elder  Son  [With  great  scorn]:  Thou  creature  of  the  dust. 
[Father  enters  from  the  house.] 

Father:  What  means  this  disturbance  at  the  hour  of  prayer: 

Servant:  Oh,  most  worthy  sire,  a  great  calamity  is  about  to 
fall  upon  this  house.  Hither  attend  the  High  Priest  and  the 
Elders  of  the  Sanhedrim  to  investigate  thy  son's  actions. 

Father:  Good!     They  pay  attention  to  him.     How  look  1 
to  receive  them?     [He  strikes  an  attitude.] 
[The  cries  swell  in  volume,  and  a  crowd  bursts  upon  the  scene,  Idl 

by  the  High  Priest.    The  crowd  stands  in  the  background.    The, 

High  Priest  comes  forward.    He  is  an  elderly  gentleman,  dij 

nified,    pompous,    with   an   overbearing   manner,    and   a   la 
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white    beard.    He    is    utterly    without    a    sense    of    humor.] 

High  Priest  [Leaning  upon  his  staff]:  May  blessings  attend 
thy  feteps,  oh  honorable  one,  and  may  thy  days  be  full  of  richness 
even  until  the  summons  of  the  great  beyond.  [That  is  the  speech 
he  always  gives  when  he  comes  to  do  his  duty.] 

Father  [Bowing] :  I  humble  myself  before  thee,  oh  honorable 
speaker  of  the  words  of  my  Fathers.  Thy  law  is  my  law,  and 
thy  command  I  hasten,  to  obey. 

High  Priest:  It  grieves  me  to  perform  this  duty.  Rather 
would  I  leave  it  undone.  But  it  is  for  the  good  of  the  community 
that  I  do  this.    Thou  hast  a  Younger  Son? 

Father  [Bovoing]:  Indeed  I  have!    And  he  is  the  pride  of  my 
days.    Not  that  his  words  equal  thine,  oh  High  Priest,  but  he 
hath  a  wonderful  command  of  language,  and  he  pleaseth  me  with 
what  he  calleth  his  revolutions  and  rebellions. 
[Murmurs  of  approval  from  the  crowd.] 

High  Priest:  Heed  thou  me.  And  save  thy  praises  until  I 
have  spoken.  We  would  fain  have  converse  with  this  thy  Yoimg- 
er  Son. 

Father  [To  the  Servant]:  Call  him  forth.  He  is  even  now 
reading  the  Scriptures. 

High  Priest:  Perhaps  we  have  all  been  misinformed. 
[The  Servant  goes  to  the  door  and  signals  to  the  Younger  Son.] 

Servant:  Come  thou  out  into  the  open,  oh  silver  tongued 
youth. 
[Younger  Son  enters  from  the  house.] 

Younger  Son:  Why  call  me? 

Father  [Trying  to  reassure  himself  and  to  give  his  son  a  clew.]: 
Thou  hast  been  reading  the  Scriptures,  my  son? 

Younger  Son  [Reveling  in  the  moment  that  gives  him  a  chance 
to  say  the  most  shocking  thing  he  can  think  of] :  Yes.  And  I  con- 
sider the  Scriptures  a  rather  well-written  book  of  Hebrew  folk- 
lore.    [Then  he  pauses  for  effect  .     .     .  and  gets  it.] 

High  Priest   [Screaming]:  Blasphemy!     High   treason! 

Father:  [Trembling]:  My  son! 

Elder  Son  [Overjoyed]:  But  give  a  calf  enough  rope! 
[The  Younger  Son  sees  the  Woman /or  the  first  time.    He  stands 

a  moment,  mouth  open  in  surprise.     Then  he  goes  toward  her 

with  arms  outstretched.] 

Younger  Son:  Of  all  people!  Why  didn't  you  let  me  know 
you  were  coming? 

Woman:  Hello  boy.  Glad  to  see  me?  [With  a  look  at  the 
Elder  Son.)  I've  been  doing  a  little  investigating  on  my  own 
account.    Then,  to,  I  wanted  to  see  how  you  were  getting  along. 

Younger  Son:  It's  a  long  story.    Let  me  tell  you — 

High  Priest  [Interrupting  angrily] :  Am  I  not  to  be  heard? 

Younger  Son:  What,  has  that  old  moss-back  begun  again? 
What  has  he  to  say  of  interest? 

High  Priest:  Great  Jehovah  assist  me! 

Younger  Son:  Now  that's  utter  rot.     The  great  Jehovah 
can't  assist  you  unless  you  assist  yourself,     higher  criticism 
has  proved  that. 
[Murmurs  from  the  crowd.     They  probably  think  l.igher  criticism 

is  another  name  for  Jehovah.] 

High  Priest  [In  despair]:  That  this  should  fall  upon  our 
village.  Oh  great  Jehovah,  wilt  there  be  enough  sacrifices  to 
appease  thy  great  and  just  anger? 

Elder  Son  [Quickly] :  I'll  give  ten  lambs  and  as  many  year- 
lings, if  thou  but  humble  this  young  upstart. 

High  Priest  [Forgetting  his  indignation  for  a  moment]:  Just 
a  moment  while  I  take  that  down.  "Ten  Iambs  and  as  many 
yearlings,"  I  think  thou  sayest?  Just  so.  Thanks,  my  son. 
Thou  always  wast  a  liberal  contributer  to  a  worthy  cause. 

Younger  Son:  There.    Commerce  and  the  chiirch.     [To  the 
crowd.]    He  is  always  being  appeased  by  offerings,  isn't  he? 
[Murmurs  from  the  crowd.) 

High  Priest:  This  matter  shall  be  settled.  [To  the  Father] 
I  have  come  to  investigate  the  actions  of  this  fellow.  He  is  thy 
son? 

Younoek  Son:  More  formality.    Of  course  you  know  I  am 


his  son.    Get  to  the  point.    That's  the  trouble  with  you  church- 
men, you  waste  so  much  time  in  unimportant  details. 

High  Priest:  Here  thou  me  to  the  end.  [To  the  Father  in 
his  most  impressive  voice.]  It  hath  been  said  that  between  thy 
two  sons  thou  hast  divided  the  portion  of  their  lot  which  falleth 
to  them.  And  this,  thy  Younger  Son,  went  to  Jerusalem  where 
he  squandered  it  in  riotous  living? 

Elder  Son:  He  did  indeed. 

Younger  Son  [To  the  Woman]:  You  see  what  gossip  does? 

High  Priest:  And  when  he  came  home,  in  rags  and  his 
substance  gone,  thou  kiUedst  for  him  a  fatted  calf  and  made 
merry?  [The  Father  nods.]  I,  therefore,  wish  it  known  to  all 
assembled  here  that  this  fellow  hired  out  as  a  servant  in  Jerusa- 
lem. And  such  is  he  whom  ye  have  accepted  as  a  leader  among 
you — and  a  prophet.  [To  <^e  Younger  Son]  Do  you  deny  these 
charges? 

Younger  Son  [To  the  crowd]:  Want  me  to  explain  what  he 
says? 
[There  are  murmurs  of  approval  from  the  croiod.] 

High  Priest:  An  explanation  cannot  alter  the  truth. 

Younger  Son:  But  in  this  case  it  can  make  what  you  say 
look  pretty  sick.  I  don't  deny  that  while  in  Jerusalem  I  hired 
out  as  a  servant,  and  worked  in  the  fields  and  shops  about 
Jerusalem. 

Elder  Son:  Thou  seest  .     .     .  He  doth  not  deny. 

Younger  Son:  But  I'll  tell  you  the  reasons  I  did  so.  The 
cost  of  living,  as  you  all  know,  became  enormously  high  last 
winter.  The  masses  were  grumbling  that  they  did  not  have 
enough  to  eat.  So  I  was  appointed  by  the  People's  Council  to 
investigate  this  high  cost  of  living.  And  as  a  hired  servant, 
I  lived  among  the  people — ate  their  food,  and  tried  to  see  for 
just  how  Uttle  a  man  may  live  on  for  one  day.  And  will  you 
believe  me  when  I  say  that  two  shekels  are  enough  for  a  man  and 
a  family  of  six?  I  made  other  valuable  discoveries  about  the  cost 
of  living  and  the  conditions  of  the  working  classes.  I  hope  to 
make  them  all  clear  in  my  book  on  the  subject  when  it  is  finished. 
Are  you  answered? 
[Cries  of  "Yes,  yes,"  and  applause  from  the  crowd.] 

Father:  What  a  flow  of  language! 

High  Priest:  But  'tis  said  thou  atest  husks  with  the  swine. 

Younger  Son:  I  admit  that,  too.  I  did  eat  husks  with  the 
swine.  But  you  see  I  did  it  because  I  was  investigating  the  worth 
of  a  vegetarian  diet.  And  I  liked  it  so  well  that  I  have  not 
eaten  meat  since.  I  did  not  even  eat  of  the  fatted  calf  when  I 
came  home.  I  did  all  these  things  in  Jerusalem  only  that  I  might 
help  you,  my  fellow-townspeople,  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living. 
I  intend  to  start  a  movement  to  control  the  pi  ices  of  food  and 
living  necessities.  The  money  lords  and  the  food  combine  will 
not  like  this.  But  the  day  for  the  common  man  is  dawning! 
[Shouts  from  the  crowd.] 

Father:  What  a  flow  of  language! 

Servant:  What  a  flow  of  language! 

High  Priest  [A  little  weakly] :  But  'tis  said  thou  feUst  in  with 
harlots. 

Younger  Son  [//o(/?/] :  That  I  deny!  Here  is  the  only  woman 
I  knew  in  Jerusalem.  And  she — now  get  this — she  is  my  wife!! 
[Consternationl  The  Elder  Son  becomes,  weak  around  the  knees. 
The  Father  is  strong  with  joy.] 

Father:  My  daughter!  My  daughter!  [He  embraces  her.] 
We'll  have  to  kill  another  calf ! 

High  Priest  [A  bully  again,  now  that  he  is  addressing  one  of 
the  inferior  sex.]    And  who  art  thou? 

Woman:  My  card  with  my  nom  de  plume.  Maybe  you  have 
read  some  of  my  novels. 

High  Priest:  I  read  no  fiction  and  untruths.  The  Scrip- 
tures are  the  only  true  word  of  Jehovah.  I  consider  novel  read- 
ing immoral. 

Woman:  You  don't  know  what  you  miss.  Why,  I  get  sdpne 
of  my  best  plots  from  the  Scriptures.  | 

High  Priest:  Sacrilege!  ■  \ 
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Woman:  Oh,  no.     Just  cleverness! 

High  Priest  [Almost  exhausted  for  ivords]:  But  explain  thy 
conduct,  woman. 

Woman:  It  is  not  at  aU  necessary  that  I  do  so.  I  don't  think 
your  opinion  of  me  matters. 

High  Priest  [Stunned  in  finding  someone  who  does  not  adore.]: 
Then  what  reports  tell  of  thee  is  true? 

Woman  [Trying  to  appear  hored,  but  really  having  a  huge  time.]: 
That  is  simply  because  they  do  not  understand.  I  am  the  new 
woman.  I  am  the  disciple  for  the  complete  emancipation  of 
women.  My  creed  is  "Freedom  of  women,  and  equality  with 
men,  equal  suffrage  for  all!"  Why  should  I,  simply  because  I 
am  a  woman,  hide  my  face  in  a  house,  and  give  my  time  to 
petty  household  cares?  Why,  when  I  can  write  novels  and  make 
speeches?    Why  shouldn't  I  also  have  a  voice  in  the  government? 

High  Priest:  A  woman  in  our  synagogue!  What  has  fallen 
upon  tis? 

Woman  [Her  eyes  aflame]:  As  I  said — a  new  woman.  The 
emancipated  woman!  ■  The  equal  of  the  male  sex!!  I  know 
people  talk  about  me.  I  have  even  heard  it  said  that  I  am  a 
bad  woman.  I  deny  that.  It  is  only  because  I  am  in  advance  of 
my  times.  All  great  leaders  suffer  from  the  same  accusation. 
Solomon,  Saul,  and  even  Moses  were  criticised  until  time  revealed 
them  as  prophets. 

High  Priest:  Such  words  from  a  woman. 

Father  [Aside  to  ike  Servant]:  She  also  hath  a  pleasant  flow 
of  language! 

Woman  [Her  ijrcat  argument.]:  The  world  advances  over  the 
souls  of  us  who  are  advanced  thinkers.  History  will  justify  me! 
We  women  are  awake  at  last,  and  by  Jehovah,  nothing  will  stop 
us  imtil  we  get  wliat  we  want! 


High  Priest  [ITttA  all  the  dignity  he  can  muster]:  I'U  excom- 
municate thee. 

Woman:  Do  your  worst.  My  soul  will  go  to  its  heaven  in 
spite  of  your  excommunications. 

High  Priest:  These  modem  thoughts  will  be  the  ruin  of  the 
church  and  society.    I'll  say  no  more  to  thee. 

Younger  Son:  There  you  show  your  wisdom.  She  can  talk 
down  any  man. 

High  Priest:  But  I'll  deal  with  thee  with  an  iron  hand.  Since 
coming  home  society  has  not  been  safe.  Thou  hast  stirred  uji 
nothing  but  revolt. 

Younger  Son  [Delighted  to  see  that  his  ■efforts  have  not  been  in 
vain.]:  That's  just  what  the  Pharisees  said  in  Jerusalem  after 
hearing  me  speak.  But  I  am  not  to  be  daunted.  What  this 
woman  intends  to  do  for  her  sex,  I  intend  to  do  for  all  mankind. 
I  have  a  mission  to  perform.  I  have  come  home  to  arouse  these, 
my  down-trodden  friends  and  neighbors.  To  bring  them  to  the 
light  of  a  new  day.    To  help  them  cast  off  their  chains ! 

High  Priest:  The  church  gives  no  sanction  to  such  actions. 
Therefore,  we  command  thee  to  either  leave  the  village  or  cease 
thy  folly. 

Elder  Son:  Duck  him  in  the  well.     That  should  cool  his. 
Socialism. 
[There  are  cries  from  the  crowd.] 

High  Priest:  All  who  have  words  with  him  or  listen  to  his 
serpent  tongue  are  forever  cast  out  from  the  sheltering  arms  of 
the  church. 
[Cries  from  the  crowd  of  "no,  no."] 

Elder  Son:  Make  him  leave  town.  We  don't  care  for  Social- 
ism here. 

High  Priest:  Another  command  from  the  church.    All  who 
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aid  or  comfort  him  in  any  way,  wiU  have  his  lands  confiscated. 

Elder  Son:  You  have  heard  what  the  High  Priest  says! 
Do  you,  too,  wish  to  be  outcasts,  socialists?  {The  crowd  shrinks 
back.]  There  is  but  one  way.  Let  us  rid  ourselves  of  this  pes- 
tilence. 

Father  [In  great  anxiety]:  My  son,  do  thou  but  remember 
that  he  is  thy  brother,  and  thy  kin. 

Elder  Son:  It  is  for  the  good  of  the  community  that  I  do 
this.     {To  the'  crowd.]    Will  ve  assist  me? 
[Some  of  the  crowd  rush  forward.     The  Woman,  an  angry  light 

in  her  eyes,  steps  forward  and  stops  them,] 

Woman:  Listen  to  me  for  a  moment.  Let  it  be  known  that 
from  this  moustached  beauty  I  endured  a  love  scene.  He  made 
me  offers  of  perfumes  from  Araby,  a  house  and  servants,  and  a — 
a  proposition.  And  I,  a  married  woman!  [The  crowd  falls  back, 
horrified.]  Such  advances  are  not  quite  the  thing  for  an  ardent 
worker  in  the  church.  And  are  you  willing  to  let  a  man  like  that 
lead  you? 
[The  crowd  falls  back,  very  much  in  douht.] 

Younger  Son:  Or  do  you  wish  to  take  what  I  have  to  offer 
you?  [The  crowd  cheers,  rat  htr  feebly  at  first,  then  m(  re  loudly.]  True 
I  sought  to  destroy  institutions.  But  who  isn't  tired  of  these 
old  traditional  things  of  a  past  age?  I  wish  to  assist  you  in  gain- 
ing government  ownership  of  public  utilities,  the  reduction  of 
your  subscriptions  to  the  church.  I  want  to  preach  to  you  the 
doctrine  of  Socialism.  Duck  me  if  you  will !  Drown  me  if  you 
will !    I  shall  only  be  a  martyr. 

Woman:  Don't  be  silly.    No  one  respects  a  martyr  any  more. 

Younger  Son:  I  leave  the  answer  with  you.  I  act  only  for 
your  good.  I  stand  for  the  reform  of  the  present  economic 
conditions.     Do  you  want  to  listen  to  me? 

Crowd:  [Always  fickle.]:  Yes,  yes! 

Younger  Son:  But  be  sure.  Do  you  prefer  my  leadership, 
or  the  leadership  of  this  man  who  makes  advances  to  unpro- 
tected women?  [But  being  called  unprotected  does  not  entirely 
please  the  Woman.]  Do  you  want  me  to  lead  you  to  the  light  of 
your  own  self-government;  the  reduction  of  the  high  cost  of 
living,  a  vegetarian  diet,  the  emancipation  of  woman,  and  other 


reforms  that  I  haven't  thought  out  yet?    Choose!    Which  shall 
lead  you? 

Crowd:  You!  you!  you! 

Father:  What  a  flow  of  language!    What  a  flow  of  language! 

Servant:  What  a  flow  of  language! 

Younger  Son:  Then  this  man?     [Points  to  the  Elder  Son.) 

Crowd:  Duck  him!    Duck  him  in  the  well! 

High  Priest:  Stop,  my  people. 

Father:  Pray  forgive  him.  He  is  not  as  enlightened  as  thou 
art. 

Younger  Son  :  A  good  ducking  won't  hurt  him. 
[The  crowd  seizes  the  Elder  Son  and  drags  him  to  the  well.] 

Father  [Stopping  them]:  Not  there!  Not  there!  He  would 
drown. 

Younger  Son:  Away  to  the  pond  at  the  edge  of  the  village. 
Rebellion !  Revolution !  [Having  the  time  of  his  life.]  The  masses 
are  awake  at  last. 

High  Priest:  Cannot  this  be  stopped? 

Younger  Son:  You  had  better  beat  it  fast  or  you'll  be  the 
next. 

High  Priest:  The  world  is  coming  to  an  end. 
[He  departs  hurriedly.     The  crowd  laughs.] 

Younger  Son:  Tonight  I  shall  talk  on  "Adam  the  Father  of 
the  Freedom  of  Woman."  For  reforms,  oh  townspeople,  the 
Prodigal  Son  returned  home.    And  now  for  the  ducking. 

Woman:  My  boy,  I  am  proud  of  you! 
[The  crowd  drags  the  Elder  Son  away.] 

Father:  I  see  which  of  my  sons  is  really  worthy.  Such  a 
flow  of  language!  But,  oh  thou,  my  Younger  Son,  take  care  lest 
thou  go  too  far. 

Servant:  Just  let  him  have  his  own  way  and  agjee  with 
him  on  everything.  That's  the  way  to  make  reformers  reform. 
Usually  when  they  get  what  they  want,  they  don't  want  it. 
[Which  is  the  wisest  thing  said.] 

Father:  Hip,  hip,  hoorah!    Rebellion!    Revolution! 
[And  the  crowd  in  the  distance  echoes  him.     The  Father  smiles 
and  looks  proudly  at  his  Younger  Son  and  he  has  no  regrets  for 
the  fatted  calf.] 
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News  from  Centers 

By  Mrs.  A .  .^tarr  Best 
(Chairman  of  the  Propaganda  and  Organizalion  Department 

THE  LITTLE  circles  arc  so  modest  that  we  do  not 
usually  have  much  word  from  them  concerning 
their  activities.  It  is  pleasant,  therefore,  to  print 
this  month  an  account  of  the  activity  and  interest  in 
the  Provo  Circle.  This  circlt;  is  purely  an  academic  one. 
Founded  by  our  state  representative,  Earl  Pardoe,  a 
teacher  in  the  schools,  it  is  compo.sed  entirely  of  students 
and  therefore  suffers  from  a  somewhat  shifting  member- 
ship. Nevertheless  this  group  is  able  to  keep  its  interest 
and  activity  keen.  With  a  membership  of  nearly  one 
hundred,  mostly  young  people,  the  secretary  writes 
"you  will  be  unable  to  find  anywhere  a  class  of  students 
who  are  more  interested  in  the  drama  than  we  are.  We 
meet  every  week  with  an  average  attendance  of  seventy- 
five  members  who  receive  lectures  from  professors  all 
over  the  state.  Every  one  of  our  students  who  was 
here  in  our  circle  last  year  and  has  returned  to  college 
is  back  with  us  this  year.  We  are  sure  that  our  work 
will  be  even  more  of  a  success  than  last  year  if  possible. 


Within  the  next  few  weeks  we  expect  to  have  enough 
members  to  become  a  center." 

T)ERHAPS  the  most  cheering  word  that  can  possibly 
-*-  come  to  this  department  is  the  report  of  the  re- 
vival of  an  extinct  center.  Even  more  interesting  to 
the  department  than  news  of  new  organizations  is  the 
campaign  to  arouse  into  new  activity  a  center  which 
has  lost  interest.  We  have  been  unusually  fortunate 
in  this  respect  during  the  last  month.  One  of  the  earliest 
and  most  interested  of  our  centers  was  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky. During  the  war  its  work  lapsed,  and  last  year 
but  little  was  attempted  there,  no  effort  being  made  to 
secure  new  members.  Through  the  energy  and  interest 
of  the  state  representative.  Professor  Boyd  Martin,  a 
re-organization  meeting  is  to  be  called  this  month,  look- 
ing toward  much  wider  influence  and  activity. 

Similarly  in  San  Francisco,  all  initiative  and  life  had 

ceased  for  over  a  year.    As  this  was  one  of  our  producing 

centers    and    represented    important    territory   on    the 

coast,  it  was  most  unfortunate  to  have  the  work  in 

(Con'inued  on  page  176.) 
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The  Loser* 

A  Play  in  One  Act 
By  Paul  Eldridge 

Characters: 
Emily,  27  years  old;  Charles,  30  years  old;  George,  35  years  old. 

It  is  a  summer's  afternoon,  at  the  house  of  George.  The  room  is  comfortably  furnished  and  has 
doors  at  the  right  and  left.  At  the  back  are  two  French  windows,  which  open  into  a  small  garden.  At  one  of 
the  windows,  George  sits,  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  and  reads.  There  is  heard  a  voice  coming  from  the  garden. 
George  looks  out  and  talks. 


George:  Oh,  hello,  Charles!  Wait.  I'll  open  the  door  for 
you.  [He  puts  the  book  on  the  table,  goes  to  the  door,  opens  it, 
and  admits  Charles.  They  shake  hands  heartily.]  Sit  down. 
Is  this  your  three  months'  vacation?  Let's  see,  how  long  have 
you  been  away? 

Charles:     Two  weeks  exactly. 

George:    And  you  already  found  country-life  irksome. 

Charles:  H'm,    h'm. 

George:  Artists  now-a-days  are  city  men.  They  do  not 
rave  any  more  about  fields  and  brooks  and  sunsets. 

Charles:    On  the  contrary,  I  hate  the  city. 

George:     Then,  my  boy — 

Charles:     There  are  other  things. 

George  [Laughing]:  Then  I  wager  you,  I  shall  guess  at  one 
stroke  what  "other  things"  stand  for — Woman! 

Charles:  You  have  won — Woman!  She  will  make  you 
prefer  hell  to  heaven — provided  she  happens  to  be  in  the  former 
habitation. 

George:  That's  where  she  generally  is,  or  at  least,  she  takes 
great  delight  in  dragging  man  there. 

Charles:  Well,  I  have  done  with  combatting,  and  struggling, 
and  morality.    I  will  obey  my  instinct. 

George:  So,  so,  it's  a  grave  matter,  in  other  words.  Com- 
batting, and  struggling — the  best  way  out  of  love  is  to  love  full- 
heartedly.  Then  perchance,  you  get  tired  of  it,  and  you  are 
free. 

Charles:  Is  that  what  you  say?  Are  you  sure  you  would 
do  that? 

George:    Of  course,  I  would. 

Charles:    What  if  your  friend  were  involved? 

George:    I  don't  know.    It  all  depends. 

Charles:  Don't  give  me  vagaries.  Give  me  manly  advice. 
"It  all  depends" — I  said  that  a  thousand  times  to  myself.  I 
want  to  know — yea,  yea,  or  nay,  nay. 

George:    [Emphatically]:  Yea! 

Charles:     Love  shall  have  the  primal  claim? 

George:  Absolutely,  for  I  consider  that  if  we  betray  our 
friends  mentally,  we  do  worse.  One  gets  tired  of  lips,  but  an 
unsatisfied  longing  is  fresh  forever. 

Charles:  Still  a  longing  may  be  a  little  excitation  of  the 
nerve-centers.    It  may  mean  nothing. 

George:    Realized  love  means  still  less. 
[There  is  silence,  the  men  look  at  each  other  long  and  critically. 

A  light  of  understanding  seems  to  pass  between  them.    George 

rises,  walks  up  and  down  for  a  minute,  then  stops  in  front  of 

Charles.] 

George:     And  you  love — 

Charles:   Emily. 

George:  I  thought  so.  [Smiling  ironically.]  So  that's  why 
you  left  for  three  months,  and  returned  in  exactly  two  weeks. 

Charles:    Yes,  I  might  as  well  tell  you  the, truth.    I  wanted 
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to  destroy,  to  trample  under  foot  every  vestige  of  her  image, 
but  she  rose  more  glorious,  more  magnificent,  more  celestial  at 
every  vain  effort  to  extinguish  her.  I  thought  it  best  to  come 
back,  to  ask  you — 

George:    And  I  told  you — love  shall  have  the  first  claim. 

Charles:    It  shall  be  as  you  say.     [He  tries  to  rise.] 

George  [Fusing  him  back  into  the  seat]:  Sit  down.  We 
want  to  discuss  this  affair — scientifically.    You  love  Emily? 

Charles:    Yes. 

George:    Since? 

Charles:    Since  I  first  saw  her. 

George:    Though  you  knew  she  was  mine. 

Charles:   In  spite  of  all  things. 

George:     And  since — 

Charles:  J  struggled  like  one  mortally  wounded.  But  now 
I  have  conquered.  I  am  not  afraid  of  you,  as  you  look  at  me 
in  this  wild-beast  fashion. 

Qeorge  [Bouring  and  smiling]:  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  meant 
to  be  very  polite.  You  have  indeed  no  reason  to  fear  me.  Tell 
me,  does  she  know  you  love  her? 

Charles:   Yes. 

George:    How  do  you  know? 

Charles:  Could  she  have  been  deaf  to  my  prayers?  Could 
she  have  been  blind  to  my  agony? 

George:    Any  proofs? 

Charles:  When  you  looked  at  me  a  few  minutes  ago,  didn't 
you  guess  whom  I  loved?  Why  do  you  think  her  duller  than 
yourself — her  to  whom  I  addressed  my  full  i)assion? 

George:  That  is  true — and  yet  she  may  not  have  under- 
stood you. 

Charles:  She  did,  I  say! 

George:  I  want  proofs. 

Charles:  Proofs?  I  have  numberless  proofs.  Doesn't  she 
like  me  to  come  here  as  often  as  I  can? 

George:  That's  friendship,   perhaps.  i 

Charles:  Do  you  know  the  difference  between  friendship 
and  love?  Do  you  know  the  distance  between  the  two?  Is 
not  friendship  the  mask? 

George:  I  will  not  accept  this  as  a  final  proof.  I  want  a 
more  tangible  one. 

Charles:  Well,  I  shall  be  frank  with  you.  You  are  no  longer 
my  friend,  I  can  see  it.  I  am  sorry  to  have  lost  you,  but  you 
are  my  enemy  now,  the  worst,  the  crudest  of  enemies,  having 
once  been  a  dear  friend — 

Georoe:  Proofs,  please. 

Charles:  Whenever  I  shook  hands  with  her,  I  pressed  her 
hand  a  little  longer  than  is  customary,  a  little  more  forcibly. 

George:  I  see. 

Charles:  Is  this  no  proof? 

George:  Grasp  my  hand,. and  keep  it  as  you  kept  hers? 
[They  clasp  hands.] 

George:  She  may  not  have  felt  the  extra  pressure. 

Charles:  Perhaps  I  do  not  press  your  hand  as  I  pressed  hers. 
There  is  a  silken  touch  about  her  skin  that  lends  itself  to  delicate 
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impressions.    If  she'd  close  her  eyes,  I  am  sure  she'd  recognize 
you  by  the  pressure  on  her  hand. 

George:  Do  you   think  so? 

Charles:  Don't  you  know  your  own  woman? 

George:  I  have  forgotten. 

Charles:  And  you  claim  her — you  who  have  forgotten  her, 
while  I — 

George  [Intensely]:  I  am  not  convinced  by  your  proof. 
Shaking  hands — she  might  have  thought  it  a  peculiarity  of 
yours. 

Charles  ISmiling]:  Well,  then,  my  paintings.  Haven't 
you  noticed  that  everj-  woman  on  my  canvas  resembles  her? 
I  am  like  a  woman  who  loves  one,  but  beairing  a  child  with  an- 
other, the  offspring  resembles  not  the  phypieal  father,  but  the 
mental  one. 

George:  Your  women  do  not  resemble  Emily. 

Charles:  She  is  not  on  the  canvas  as  she  appears  to  ore's 
eyes,  but  as  she  appears  to  me  in  my  longing,  don't  you  under- 
stand? 

George:  She  could  never  know  that. 

Charles:  You  amuse  me.    Every  one  knows  himself  as  he 
would  be  ideally.    And  a  woman — ^who  is  loved — 
[George  stands  in  front  of  a  few  paintings,  and  looks  long.] 

Charles:  Am  I  right? 

George:  I  don't  know. 

Charles  [He  rises]:    Don't  look  at  the  nose,  the  cheeks,  the 
hair — close  your  eyes,  and  look  rapidly  at  the  whole  face. 
[George  closes  his  eyes,  then  opens  them,  looks  at  the  paintings, 

and  walks  away.] 

Charles:  Are  you  convinced? 

George:  I  don't  know. 

Charles:  You  are  amusing.  You  are  worse  than  Thomas 
the  Unbeliever. 

George:  I  will  not  believe  you,  do  you  hear? 

Charles:  You  wiU  not — then  it's  all  useless. 

George:  She  would  have  hinted  it  once  these  many  months. 

Charles:  What!  A  woman  speaking  to  her  man  about  an- 
other man  that  loves  her? 

George:  She  might  have  slipped  a  remark — so — uncon- 
sciously. 

Charles:  You  might  never  have  understood. 
[There   is   silence.] 

George:  Supposing  that  she  knows  you  love  her — that's 
nothing — that's  nothing.  One  can  love  any  person  he  takes  a 
fancy  to.    Who  shall  stop  him? 

Charles:  When  a  woman  is  loved  intensely  and  long,  and 
she  does  not  refuse  or  send  away —     - 

George:  You  dare  to  think  she  loves  you? 

Charles:  Yes.  Come,  be  calm.  We  are  men  of  knowledge, 
men  of  science  and  art.  Let  us  not  shout  at  each  other  like  the 
vulgar  men  of  the  crowds. 

George:  You  say  she  loves  you? 

Charles:  Yes. 

George:  Proofs. 

Charles:  Always  proofs,  proofs.  You  are  like  Shylock. 
Is  it  in  the  bond  or  not?  I  tell  you  there  are  aerial  proofs,  in- 
tangible proofs,  that  are  infinitely  more  convincing  than  all 
your  documents.  A  love-letter  is  often,the  vainglorious  endeavor 
to  describe — 

George:  I  want  tangible  proofs,  in  spite  of  all  you  say. 

Charles:  How  often  has  she  not  touched  me  over  the  face, 
1  he  hair? 

George:  As  a  friend — 

Charles:  [Laughing]:  Friends  again!  I  tell  you,  as  she 
touched  me,  I  felt  madness  dash  up  into  my  head,  and  I  am  sure 
that  her  fingers  must  have  been  electrified  by  my  blood.  You 
have  forgotten  her  touch.  You  are  used  to  her,  but  had  she 
wanted,  she  might  have  dug  into  my  very  brains  and  eyes,  and 
I  would  not  have  uttered  a  word — ^just  to  feel  her  hands.  And 
she  did  not  feel  this?    You  jest. 


George:  I  watched  her  many  times.  She  seemed  as  calm 
as  a  stone. 

Charles:  So  did  I  seem.  Did  you  ever  notice  any  change 
in  me? 

George:  I  never  looked  at  you. 

Charles:  Woman  has  an  infinite  number  of  personalities. 
She  can  hide  one  and  put  forth  another.    And — 
[George  takes  out  a  cigarette  and  lights  it.] 

George  [Pretending  absolute  calmness]:  1  don't  believe  a 
word  of  all  you  said.  It  is  all  an  illusion.  You  were  out  on  the 
farm;  you  must  have  seen  some  milk-maid  that  pleased  you — 
and  you  are  hallucinating  now. 

Charles:  Am  I  hallucinating  or  are  you? 

George:  You  love  Emily.  Why  of  course  you  do.  So  does 
everybody  who  knows  her,  man  or  woman.  Who  can  help  it? 
She  is  the  sweetest,  the  most  charming  person  on  earth.  She 
loves  you?  That,  too,  is  quite  natural.  Why  should  she  not 
love  you?  You  are  my  friend,  an  interesting  young  man,  tal- 
ented. [He  puffs  heartily  at  his  cigarette.]  Life  is  love,  and 
nothing  else.  Every  act  of  ours  is  love.  How  can  we  avoid 
that  which  is  the  essence  of  our  being?  Why,  my  boy,  I  have 
done  nothing  else  in  all  my  life-time  but  love — man  and  woman. 
For  that,  will  you  call  me  a  pervert  and  a  deceiver  of  friends? 
Many  a  feminine  hand  has  touched  my  hair  and  face,  and  I 
felt  as  though  some  wild  wine  was  being  poured  into  my  nerves — 
does  that  mean  that  I  have  taken  away  my  friends'  wives  and 
daughters?  [He  touches  Chari,^s' shoulder.]  I  am  sorry  we  had 
this  little  quarrel.  Let  us  forget  it.  Come,  you  will  dine  with 
us,  and  Emily  shall  put  her  hand  upon  your  head,  and  bless  you. 

Charles  [Pushing  George's  hand  away]:  You  have  sickened 
me,  first  with  your  Hamletesque  soliloquy,  then  with  'your 
loving  touch  and  promise.  When  Emily  puts  her  hand  upon 
my  head,  it  is  no  prayer,  it's  complete  possession.  She  is  mine, 
do  you  understand?  Flesh  and  blood  and  pulse.  I  don't  want 
your  friendship  any  more.  I  don't  want  to  be  bribed.  You 
have  bribed  and  bought  me  and  silenced  me  as  a  slave  long 
enough.  I  want  love — open  love — acknowledged  love — and 
your    relentless    enmity. 

George  [With  clenched  fist]:  You! 

Charles:  Come,  no  melodramatics ;  it's  ridiculous. 

George  [laughing  bitterly]:  Fool;  that  I  was!  To  pay  atten- 
tion to  your  words !    Leave  my  house ! 

Charles  [He  looks  a  moment  at  George]:  Very  well.  [Making 
ready  to  go.] 

George:  Stop! 

Charles:  What  is  it? 

George:  I  want  her  to  see  you. 

Charles:  You  want  to  test  her — 

George:  I  want  to  know  the  truth.  If  you  are  right,  then 
let  her  be  yours.  I  am  no  slave-owner.  I  don't  want  the  flesh 
without  the  illusion,  the  dream. 

Charles:  She'U  deny.  She'll  pretend  she  does  not  love  me 
Isn't  that  natural? 

George:  I  shall  watch  her.    I  shall  hear  beyond  the  word. 

Charles:  You  shall  not  believe  either  way. 

George:  Yes,  yes.  I  shall  understand.  You  think  me  a 
dunce? 

Charles:  I  do  not.  But  you  are  convinced  already,  and  her 
presence  would  only  strengthen  your  conviction. 

George:  I  have  no  conviction.  I  am  free.  I  am  as  though 
I  had  never  seen  her  and  you  together. 

Charles:  I  am  going.  I  will  not  embarrass  her.  I  love  her 
beyond  experiements  of  this  sort. 

George:  You  cannot  go!  [He  walks  over  to  the  door  at  the 
right,  and  locks  it,  putting  the  key  in  his  pocket.] 

Charles:  And  out  of  the  windows: 

George:  They  are  at  an  elevation  of  fifteen  feet,  and  the 
ground  is  covered  with  stones,  many  of  them  needle-pointed — 

Charles  [He  seats  himself  fully  into  the  chair]:  Very  well, 
then,  put  to  shame  a  woman. 
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George:  You  lie!  You  know  that's  not  my  object.  I  want 
to  give  her  freedom.  I  want  to  honor  her  by  letting  her  choose 
her  mate. 

Charles:  How  ehivah-ic! 

George:  You  fear  now.  You  know  that  she  does  not  bear 
you  the  slightest  grain  of  love — that's  what  disturbs  you. 

Charles:  It's  because  I  love  her.  I  know  she'll  suffer  by 
this  ordeal.  I  know  how  you  will  squeeze  out  of  her  every  dream 
and  every  hidden  hope — 

George:  Of  course,  pose  now  as  the  knight  of  old  that  would 
save  the  imprisoned  maiden.  I  am  the  tyrant,  simply  because 
she  is  mine.  You  are  the  martyr  and  the  noble  hero  because 
you  could  not  get  her.  You  shan't  fool  me.  I  can  read  the  very 
roots  of  your  heart.  [He  opens  the  door  at  the  left,  and  calls  out 
loudly.]  Emily!  Emily!  Come  in  here.  A  surprise!  Hurry! 
[There  is  silence.  George  taps  upon  the  vrindow-pane.  Charles 
sits  in   his  chair.] 

George  [To  Emily]:  Close  your  eyes!  Close  your  eyes! 
Don't  look !  See  if  you  can  guess  who  is  here.  Wait  let  me  cover 
your  eyes,  so  that  you  don't  peep.  [He  covers  her  eyes  with  his 
hands  then  to  Charles.]  Shake  hands  with  her.  See  if  she  can 
guess  whose  hand  it  is. 
[Charles  looks  indignant,  then  obeys.] 

Emily:  It's — let's  see — Charles.  [George  takes  his  hands 
off.] 

George:  You've   guessed. 

Emily  [rubbing  her  eyes]:  You  pressed  so  hard,  they  hurt  me. 
[To  Charles.]  I  could  have  guessed  your  hand  from  among  a 
thousand. 

George:  How? 

Emily:  I  don't  know.     There's  some  peculiarity  about  it. 

George:  Something  like  an  extra  pressure. 

Emily:  No,  not  exactly.  Something  warm,  sincere.  I  can't 
say.     [To  Charles.]  Is  this  your  three  months'  vacation? 

Charles:  Urgent  business  called  me  back. 

Emily:  Urgent  business — ^you?  Are  you  becoming  prosper- 
ous all  of  a  sudden?    My  congratulations. 

George  [He  has  watched  them]:  Guess,  Emily,  the  reason  he 
has  come  back,  the  real  reason. 

Emily:  It  isn't — ^love? 

George:  H'm,   h'm. 

Emily:  So  I  already  guessed. 

George:  You  will  guess  more  things  yet. 

Emily:  More? 

George:  Very  interesting  things  at  that.  And  what  do  you 
think,  dear,  like  a  veritable  artist  he  has  so  muddled  "the  af- 
fair," that  he  has  come  to  beg  for  some  earnest  advice. 

Emily:  Is  that  so? 

George:  He  has  asked  it  of  me  first.    I  told  him  some  things, 
.  but  I  said  you  surely  must  understand  better  that  I;  that's 
why  I  called  you  in. 

Emily:  So  I  am  to  be  the  court  of  appeals. 

George:  Yes,  that's  it  exactly,  the  court  of  appeals,  isn't 
it   so,   Charles? 

Ckarlbs  [Murmuring]:  Yes. 

George:  You  see  the  case  is  this:  he  loves  a  women  who  is 
married.' 

Emily:  So!    That's  romantic. 

George:  Yes — but  her  husband  is  a  dear  friend  of  his — and 
with  his  antiquated  ideals — you  know  him — he  hates  to  de- 
ceive his  friend,  and  yet — 

Emily  [Interrupting]:  Is  madly  in  love  with  the  lady. 

George:  Exactly.     What  is  he  to  do? 

Emily:  I  should  advise — ^well — continue  to  love  the  lady 
in  secret,  and  the  husband  ignorant  of  this  shall  remain  as  happy 
as  ever. 

George:  Come,  you  don't  mean  that.  That's  a  scoundrel's 
way. 

Emilt:  Why?    Since  the  woman  is  not  hurt,  sincethe  woman 


remains  honorable,  at  least  that's  what  I  think  an  artist  should 
do. 

George:  Artis's  then  are  akin  to  scoundrels,  we  should  say. 

Emily:  No,  not  that.  But  haven't  j-ou  always  said  that 
love  must  be  the  first  motive  to  be  considered  and  practised — 
and  since  for  artists  love  is  the  paramount  reason  of  existence — 

George  [Bitterly]:  You  are  logical  beyond  all  professors. 
But  that  is  not  all.  There  is  something  more  peculiar  yet  in 
this  matter.     He  has  never  told  his  lady  that  he  loves  her. 

Emily  [Laughingly]:  So?  Well,  then,  it  is  a  secret  indeed. 

George:  And  yet  he  says  that  she  must  know  it.  Am  I  right, 
Charles? 

Charles  [Murmuring]:  Yes. 

Emily:  That  is  simple  enough.  He  must  have  looked  at 
her  in  an  amorous  fashion,  or  touched  her  hand,  or  shown  a 
hundred  other  signs  by  which  she  may  have  learned  of  his  love, 
better  even  than  had  he  spoken. 

George:  So,  you  think  it's  possible — 

Emily:  Quite. 

George  [To  Charles]:  I  see  you  are  a  psychologist  is  spite 
of  your  sex.  [To  Emily.]  Another  thing  he  claims  is  that  be- 
cause he  loves  her  and  she  is  aware  of  the  case,  she  must  neces- 
sarily love  him  in  return.    Am  I  right,  Charles? 

Charles:  Yes. 

Emily:  Of  course,  the  woman  must  be  flattered,  and  flattery 
is  sister  to  love. 

George:  Therefore  it  is  to  be  concluded  that  Charles  love 
the  lady  who  loves  him  in  return,  and  that  he  may  with  im- 
punity betray  the  husband,  who  is  his  very  dear  friend. 

Emily:  Yes,  that's  what  I  say.  [Cheerily.]  Don't  you, 
Charles?  I  declare,  look  how  pale  he  is!  [She  walks  to  him  and 
pats  his  hair  and  face.] 

George:  Your  hand  might  remind  him  of  her. 

Emily:  So  much  the  better. 

George:  What  do  you  mean? 
'     Emily:  Should  not  friends  soothe? 

George:  Are  you  sure  you  soothe  him,  or  irritate  him? 

Emily:  My  hand  cannot  irritate  him. 

George:  You  never  can  tell  what  a  hand  may  mean  to  one. 
It  may  mean — well — passion. 
[Emily  laughs  and  walks  away  from  Charles.] 

Emily:  Well,  why  this  sudden  silence? 

George:  Listen,  Emily,  you  can't  mean  what  you  said. 
Supposing — I  were  to  be  that  husband,  and  you  that  wife — 
would  you  still  think — 

Emily:  You  are  annoying  me  to-day.  So  many  questions 
on  such  a  hot  day  may  lead  to  nervous  prostration.  I  propose 
we  all  three  go  to  the  shore  [Pointing  to  Charles.]  where  the 
amorous  gentleman  is  to  forget — 

George  [Testily]:  Why  don't  you  answer  me? 

Emily:  I  declare — this  is  a  veritable  examination  room. 
Shall  I  pass  my  class,  teacher,  if  I  answer  the  questions  well? 

George:  Come! 

Emily:  If  it  were  our  own'  case? 

George:  Yes. 

Emily:  I  don't  know.    I  can  preach,  but  not  practise. 

George:  What  do  you  mean — ^you  can  preach,  and  not 
practice?  You  mean  you  would  not  dare — tell  me — don't  look 
that  way  at  me! 

Emily:  Charles,  what  ails  George?    [Charles  stares  at  her. 
There  is  a  moment's  consternation.    Emily  turns  George  aroxaid.] 
Please —  [He  repels  her.] 

George:  Come  answer  me — you  would  not  dare — is  that  the 
reason? 

Emily:  You  scare  me.  I  can't  speak.  Why  do  you  look  at 
me  in  such  a  fashion,  both  of  you? 

George:  I  want  an  answer! 

Emily:  It's  all  absurd,  stupid — 

George:  Don't  put  me  off  with  adjectives — tell  me! 
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Emily:  How  can  I  tell  j'ou,  what  shall  I  tell  you? 

George:  You  understand  it  all.     You  see  it  in  our  faces. 

Emily:  Is  it  possible?     He — you — 

George:  Is  it  so  strange  indeed  to  you,  my  dear?  Have 
you  never  suspected?  Has  never  the  touch  of  Ms  hand,  has 
never  his  look — nothing — spoken  to  you — to  you  who  can  under- 
stand so  well  the  workings  of  love?  [He  takes  her  by  the  shoulder.] 
Tell   me! 

E.mily:     George! 

George:  Forgive  me.  I  did  not  mean  it.  But  you  irritate 
me  by  your  silence. 

Emily:  What  shall  I  tell  you?  What  is  it  that  you  want  to 
know? 

George:    Everything. 

E-mily:    Charles,  is  it  possible?    Can  it  be  that  you — 
[Cn.4HLES  hidfs  hits  fare  in  his  hands,  but  does  not  answer.] 

George:  Come,  aren't  you  flattered?  He,  the  artist,  the 
manof  genius,  loves  you.  What  an  honor,  my  dear!  You  should 
fall  at  his  feet,  and  pray  to  him  as  to  a  god. 

E.mily:  You  are  raving,  George!  Is  it  true,  Charles,  or  does 
he  want  to  test  me?    Or  is  it  a  little  farce  put  up  by  both  of  you? 

Ch.\rles:     It's  true. 

George  :  It's  true  that  he  loves  you.  It's  true  that  you  know 
it.  It's  true  that  you  love  him  in  return.  Now,  go.  Sin  in 
peace.      God  bless  you.     Thej'  that  love  uniteth — 

Emily:     George,  for  shame! 

George:    Was  not  this  your  verdict? 

Emily:     I  thought  you  were  jesting. 

George:  There  is  terror  in  many  a  jest.  Supposing,  that  was 
a  jest.     This,  however,  is  truth.    What  will  you  do  now? 

Emily:    There  is  nothing  to  be  done.    If  Charles  loves  me, 
which  is  quite  a  doubtful  matter — 
[Ch.<rles  looks  at  her  imploringly.] 

George:    Is  it  doubtful  any  more  now? 

Emily:    If  it  is  true — I  have  never  guessed  it,  I  swear  to  you 
— and  surely  I  do  not  reciprocate. 
(Charles  looks  again  imploringly.] 

George:    See  how  he  twitches  under  the  whip  of  your  words? 

Emily:  I  am  sorry  to  hurt  him,  but  I  do  not  love  him.  He 
has  been  your  friend,  and  through  you  mine.  I  like  him,  as  I 
would  like — say — a  brother — a  child  sometimes.  He  seems  to 
me  so  young.     His  manner  of  life— his  outspoken,  frank  ways — 

George  [Ironically]:  How  endearing! 

E.MILY:  Please — George — [to  Charles].  You  were  wrong, 
wrong  to  entertain  illusions.  You  knew  how  I  loved  George. 
You  knew  that  I  could  never  love  another.  You  knew  that  I 
had  not  taken  your  attentions  as  anything  else  but  a  friend's 
acts.  Why  did  you  come  to  spoil  our  peace?  Why  did  you 
make  him  believe  impossible  things. 

Charles  [Hoarsely]:  I  thought — 

(JEORGE:  He  thought  you  answered  him.  He  thought  you 
understood    him. 

Emily:    I  did  not  understand  him.     I  never  guessed — 

flEoRGE:    You  must  have  given  him  some  reasons. 

Emily:     Never!     Never! 

George:    A  look — a  touch — 

p;  .M  li Y :    How  dare  you ! 

George:  Yet  he  has  dreamed  and  thought  of  you  day  and 
night —  [He  points  to  a  painting.]  Do  you  recognize  the  original 
of    that    painting? 

Emily:     No. 

George:     Look   well. 

Emily:     I  say,  no. 

George:    You  lie!    You  know  very  well  it  is  you. 

PImily:  I? 

George:  You,  idealized.  You  as  he  saw  you  in  his  longing 
for  you.  You  as  he  saw  you  in  his  hallucinations.  You  when 
he  thought  you  understood  him. 

Emily  [She  Inkes  the  painting  down  and  gives  it   to  Cbarles]: 


Take  it  back.    I  don't  want  it.    It  is  an  indictment  and  a  lie. 

I    am    sorry — 

[Charles  takes  it,  and  looks  at  her  pitifully.] 

George:    Do  you  understand  him  now? 

Emily:  He  means  he  suffers.  I  cannot  help  that.  I  am  very 
sorry. 

Charles  [Rising,  to  George]:  WiU  you  unlock  the  door? 
[They  look  at  each  other  for  a  moment.    George  unlocks  the  door, 

and  opens  it.     Charles  looks  once  more  at  Emily,  then  de- 
termined walks  out,  and  closes  the  door  after  him.     There  is  a 

moment  of  silence.] 

George:    Do  you  think  he  believes  you? 

Emily:     Believes  what? 

George:    That  you  don't  love  him. 

Emily  :  Of  course  he  does.  And  what's  the  difference  whether 
he  believes  or  not? 

George:     I   don't  believe. 

Emily-:    You  mean  to  say — that  I  have  loved  him — ^and — 

George:  It  must  have  been  dormant  in  you,  a  subconscious 
feeling — deep — deep  in  your  heart  or  head! — and  now  since  it 
has  been  explained  and  excavated. 

Emily:     There  was  never  anything — • 

George:  Of  course  you  will  deny — always  deny— but  I  can 
see  it  all  now — in  your  eyes  [He  looks  closely  at  her.]  there  is 
something  as  at  a  great  perspective  a  hope — a  desire — a  flattered 
emotion — come,  it's  you  yourself  that  spoke  about  love  being 
so  closely  allied  to  flattery. 

Emily:     He  never  flattered  me. 

George:  Now  as  I  come  to  think  of  it — I  remember  many 
and  many  a  time  that  he  grasped  your  hand,  many  and  many  a 
time  that  he  would  praise  your  beauty,  your  charm  and  I — 
fool  that  I  was — thought  it  meant  nothing,  thought  it  was  a 
passing  remark  of  a  friend — ^but  you  must  have  understood. 

Emily:  Not  any  more  than  you.  I  should  have  found  my 
self  hurt  and  insulted,  and  he  would  never  have  dared  to  cross 
my  door  again.  Please,  George,  please,  let's  end  this  intermin- 
able morbid  study — of  an  illusion. 

George  [Smiling  ironically]:  This  would  satisfy  your  guilty 
conscience,  but  I  am  bent  upon  finding  out  the  truth. 

Emily:  If  I  should  say,  I  loved  him,  you'd  say  that's  the 
truth,  but  because  I  would  not  say  a  lie — 

George:    What  a  fool  you  must  think  me  to  be! 

Emily:  If  you  continue  in  this  strain,  I  shall  be  quite  con- 
vinced of  your  insanity. 

George:  Of  course.  Listen  here,  when  you  touched  his  hair 
some  minutes  ago,  what  sensation  did  you  feel? 

Emily:    That  I  was  handling  fur. 

George:    I  want  no  jests. 

Emily:    This  is  the  truth. 

George:  He,  however,  felt  as  though  his  whole  blood  flooded 
his  head,  and  had  you  dug  within  his  very  brain,  he_,would 
have  sat  still,  just  to  feel  your  hand — 

Emily:    You  are  blinded  with  jealousy. 

George:  This  is  what  he  said  himself.  And  please  do  not 
mention  jealousy — I  abhor  the  word. 

Emily:    To  what  else  can  I  attribute  all  this  talk  of  yours? 

George:  To  know  whether  it  was  my  wife  I  had — or  some 
one  else's. 

Emily:  You  are  mad,  George!  [She  starts  logo.]  I  think  it's 
wiser  for  me  to  go. 

George  [Holding  her]:  If  you  leave  me,  I  throw  myself  out 
of  the  window.  I  prefer  to  have  my  brains  shattered  than  left 
in  this  awful  agony  of  uncertainty. 

Emily  [Tri/ifig  'o  embrace  him]:  Dear,  is  it  not  folly  to  pay  so 
much  attention  to  a  young  man's  remarks?  Why,  you  ought  to 
laugh  at  them.  Besides,  I  proved  to  him  that  I  never  cared  for 
him,  and  now  he  is  gone.   He'll  never  come  again. 

George:  And  now  since  you'll  think  how  much  he  suffers, 
and  all  unjustly,  all  because  of  my — jealousy — you  shall  love 
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him  the  more  for  it.    K  you  have  not  loved  him,  you  will  begin 
now.  Pity  like  flattery — 

Emilt:  But  I  do  not  pity  him.  Within  a  week,  or  a  month, 
he'll  find  a  woman  who  will  understand  his  silent  love-making, 
and  I  shall  be  forgotten  forever. 

George:  That's  not  so.  You  know  it  but  too  well.  He'll 
never  forget  you !  He's  not  the  man  to  forget.  Whatever  woman 
he'll  embrace,  it  wiU  stiU  be  you  that  he  wiU  embrace.  You 
— do  you  understand?  I  am  getting  mad!  Think,  he  shall  em- 
brace you,  and  love  you  all  his  life-time. 

Emily:   How  can  you  stop  that? 

George:  See,  you  believe  with  me.  You  can't  deny  it. 

Emily:  I  don't  believe  with  you  at  all.  Only,  how  can  you 
help  it,  even  if  this  were  true? 

GeoRGE:  I  cannot  help  it.  That's  just  it.  Even  if  I  should 
kill  him,  he  would  live  more  intensely  than  now.  You  would 
pity  him  more.   You  would  love  him  indeed ! 

Emily:  Calm  yourself,  dear.  Let's  reason  coldly,  imper- 
sonally— 

George:  I  cannot  reason  impersonally.  It's  in  my  very 
marrow. 

Emily:  But  what's  the  purpose  of  all  this  pain  that  you 
inflict  upon  yourself?  Don't  I  love  you? 

George  :  Why  did  he  love  you? 

Emily:  That's  sheer  nonsense,  George. 

George:  He  loved  you  because  you  encouraged  him.  No 
man  loves  a  woman  who  dislikes  him  at  the  beginning,  at  least. 
There  must  have  been  some  hidden,  perhaps  unconscious  man- 
ifestations of  love  on  your  part,  that  made  him  understand. 

Emily:  You  were  always  with  us.  Did  you  see  anything 
that  would  confirm  your  suspicions? 

George:  I  could  not  see.  I  was  not  courting  you.  The  man 
who  loves  and  longs,  he  sees.   He  has  eyes  sharper  than  needles. 

Emily:  You  annoy  me,  really,  George — ^now  supposing  that 
he  loved  me,  that  I  loved  him — hasn't  he  the  right  to  love, 
— haven't  I  the  right  to  be  flattered  a  bit  if — 

George:  That's  what  I  thought !  At  last  you  give  in. 

Emily:  You  are  like  the  judge  trying  the  witches.  They 
were  tortured  until  they  were  forced  to  claim  guilt,  where  no 
guilt  existed. 

George:  No  guilt  here?  He  has  done  nothing,  but  paint 
you,  dream  you,  love  you. 

Emily  :  He  has  never  painted  me.  There  is  not  a  single  paint- 
ing of  his  that  resembles  me. 

George  :  It's  you  as  he  longed  for  you. 

Emily:  He  told  you  that,  and  you  believe  him,  and  torture 
yourself. 

George:  It  must  be  so.  I  saw  the  resemblance.  I  see  it  more 
clearly  now. 

Emily:  You  are  only  imagining,  as  he  was  only  imagining. 
He  was  never  able  to  paint  me  from  memory,  which  proves  that 
it  was  not  I  that  he  loved. 

George:  What  difference  does  it  make?  It  was  you  as  he 
saw  you.  That  is  enough  to  make  me  miserable  for  a  whole 
eternity. 

Emily  [Kissing  him]:  Poor  little  boy! 

George  [Pushing  her  away]:  Don't  kiss  me!  It's  horrible! 
I  felt  his  lips  between  yours — he  interposed — ^and  would  not 
let  your  lips  touch  mine. 

Emily:  What  shall  I  do,  tell  me? 

George:      Nothing — ^nothing — [He  drops  into   a  chair,   and 
covers  his  face.]   What  can  you  do  now?   You  should  have  done 
before. 
[Emily  tries  to  embrace  him,  but  he  pushes  her  away.    She  stands 

near  him,  utterly  unable  to  cope  with  the  situation,  yet  under- 
standing well  the  impending  catastrophe.] 

QtsonoE  [Rising]:  I  must  go! 

Emily:   Where? 

George:  I  don't  know  where— anywhere — what  difference 
does_it  make?    I  can't  live  here  any  longer.    His  spirit  hovers 


about  the  house.  I  breathe  his  breath.  He  mocks  me  with  his 
words,  with  his  silence,  with  his  lips!  He  knows  he  has  con- 
quered. He  knows  he  possesses  you  infinitely  more  than  I,  by 
your  very  refusal.  He  knows  he  is  master  of  this  house,  master 
of  your  embrace,  of  your  touch. 

Emily  [Trying  to  smile]:  Don't  you  think  he  would  exchange 
with  you? 

George  :  No,  he  would  not,  if  he  understood. 

Emily:  You  are  building  an  immense  world  out  of  absolutely 
nothing.  Come,  dear,  forget  him.  Let's  be  happy  again.  Why 
should  you  torture  yourself  and  me? 

George:  I  shall  never  forget  him.  I  shall  never  be  happy 
again. 

Emily:   I  hate  him. 

George:    Hate — love — they  swing  like  a  pendulum — 

Emily:   I  hate  him  because  of  the  pain  he  has  caused  you. 

George:  Not  he  has  caused  the  pain,  but  you. 

Emily:  What  have  I  done? 

George:  You  shall  never  persuade  me  that  you  did  not  know 
that  he  loved  you,  and  that  you  did  not  accept. 

Emily:  Tell  me  what  to  do  to  prove  how  much  I  love  you, 
to  prove  to  you  that  I  have  never  loved  him.  [She  kneels  before 
him.]   George. 

George:  This  makes  me  feel  worse.  It  reminds  me  of  the 
days  that  were,  that  will  never  be  again. 

Emily:    Yes,  they  will,  they  are — there  was  never  a  change. 

Geobge:  You  will  not  understand,  you  cannot.   I  must  go! 

Emily:  No,  you  shall  not  go ! 

George:  You  shall  have  my  money — everything— but  I 
can't — 

Emily:  For  shame,  George!  If  you  go,  I  don't  want  your 
money,  I  don't  want  anything,  I  want  to  die! 

George:  No,  you  won't  die. 

Emily:   Don't  tempt  me. 

George:  Think  how  proud  you  must  be — to  have  two  meu 
love  you. 

Emily:  You  insult  me.   Why  won't  you  at  least  be  polite? 

George:   Is  it  not  true? 

Emily:  No!  As  I  think,  I  believe  neither  of  you  loves  me. 
He  with  his  impertinence,  you  with  your  vanity. 

George:  Vanity,  indeed — 

Emily:  Do  you  call  your  love  beautiful,  sincere?  Why  this 
fuss  then?  A  fool  of  a  young  man  claims  he  loves  me,  and  you 
begin  to  analyze  it  like  some  near-sighted  chemist,  until  you 
see  my  love  in  there  as  well — and  then,  hurt — ^afraid  that  another 
man  might  dream  of  me — you  insult  me,  you  throw  me  into  the 
mud — and  then  you  would  go — 

George:  How  you  turn  and  twist  things! 

Emily:  Well,  go — go — what's  the  difference?  I  see  what 
love  is  to  a  man.  I  have  learned  more  in  this  single  hour  than 
I  had  learned  in  the  rest  of  my  life. 

George:  You  have  learned  that  man's  love  is  more  intense, 
more  entire. 

Emily:  Vanity  and  selfishness — and  I  am  tired  of  it.  I  do 
not  want  it  any  more!  You  need  not  go — I  am  going! 

George:   Emily! 
[She  does  not  answer.   She  opens  the  door.] 

George  [Taking  her  arm]:  Emily! 

Emily  [She  pushes  him  away]:  Let  me  go! 

George  :    You  must  stay  here.    Wait,  let  me  explain. 

Emily  [From  the  door]:   You  have  explained  enough. 

George:    Understand  me,  please. 

Emily:   I  have  understood  you! 

George:   I  love  you!   I  love  you! 

Emily:   I  have  done  with  love! 

George  [Suddenly,  ironically]:   You  will  go — to  him— 

Emily:    George!     [Then,  in  a  determined  voice]:    Yes — 1  will 
— [She  closes  the  door.] 
[George  stands  at  the  door  a  moment,  then  walks  slowly  to  the 

window,  bends  out  and  looks,  as  though  measuring  the  distance.] 
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The  Person  in  the  Chair* 

A  Revelation  in  One  Act 
By  Frances  Shaw 

Characters : 
The  Person  in  the  Chair  A  Delivery  Bot 

Nurse  Ray  A  Debutante 

Nurse  King  Sister  Margaret 

James  The  Friend 

The  Mother  The  Woman  Who  Knows 

It  is  a  late  afternoon  in  winter  in  the  living-room  on  the  ground  floor  of  a  city  house.  There  are  two  doors, 
one  from  the  entrance  hall;  the  other  from  the  drawing  room.  The  furnishing  is  rich,  dignified  and  simple,  indi- 
cating ancestry  as  well  as  good  taste. 

At  the  back  is  a  recessed  window,  across  which  tapestry  curtains  are  drawn  shutting  out  the  gray  light.  On  the 
wall  on  either  side  of  this  alcove  hang  two  portraits — an  elderly  man,  and  a  young  boy.  At  the  front  is  a  chair,  a  stool,, 
and  a  colonial  table,  on  which  a  few  bright  flowers  are  pleasingly  arranged.  Opposite  the  entrance  from  the  hall,  is 
a  fireplace.  The  reflections  in  the  andirons  shine  cheerfully  in  the  twilight.  A  clock  {at  four)  and  two  brass  candle- 
sticks, are  the  only  ornaments  on  the  shelf. 

Facing  the  fire  is  a  high  backed  slumber-chair.  Close  beside  it  is  a  low  carved  seat  from  which  the  face  of  the 
person  in  the  chair  may  be  seen.   The  chair  is  ample,  and  slanted  in  such  a  way  as  to  conceal  the  occupant. 

Nurse  Ray  and  Nxjhse  King  enter  from  the  hall.  Nurse  Ray,  who  is  dressed  to  go  out,  comes  in  on  tiptoe. 
She  is  followed  in  the  same  way  by  Nurse  King,  who  has  just  come  in,  and  pauses  at  the  doqr  to  blow  on  her  fingers 
as  she  watches  with  absorbed  interest  the  movements  of  her  friend.  Her  attitude  betokens  intense  curiosity.  Nurse 
Ray  goes  softly  to  a  low  stand  hidden  by  the  arm  of  the  chair  where  she  examines  a  medicine  box.  As  she  puts  it 
down,  she  gazes  steadily  into  the  depth  of  the  chair,  tvith  that  unveiled  expression  with  which  one  regards  a  sleeper. 
She  turns  away  with  a  satisfied  sigh. 


Nurse  Ray:  He's  asleep,  and  sotindly  too.  No  more  of  those 
powders  after  today,  the  doctor  says.  [She  looks  again.]  He's 
dreaming.  I  wish  I  knew — [Turning  away.]  It's  a  queer  life, 
we  nurses  live,  isn't  it.  Sort  of  unsatisfactory,  after  all,  not 
knowing  things. 

Nurse  King:  It's  getting  late.    Can't  you  come  now? 

Nurse  Ray:  No,  I  can't  leave  him  alone.  He's  clear  in  his 
head  but  not  able  to  ring  a  bell  for  himself  yet,  because  of  the 
cast.  Someone's  sure  to  be  here  soon.  Draw  up  that  stool 
while  I  sew  up  my  hem,  it's  ripped  and  I  haven't  had  a  minute 
all  day.     [They  seat  themselves  near  the  table.] 

Nurse  Kino  [Loosening  her  cape]:  I  wish  I  ever  had  the 
luck  to  draw  a  case  like  this;    all  the  town  talking  about  it! 

Nurse  Ray:  It  has  been  a  bit  sensational.  Of  course  the 
newspapers  exaggerated — no  one  could  tell  though,  the  first 
few  days  after  the  accident — not  even  the  doctors. 

Nurse  King:  Everything  happened  that  could,  it  seems  to 
me. 

Nurse  Ray:  Yes,  but  nothing  vital  or  disfiguring — mirac- 
ulously. The  worry  now  is  about  the  temporary  dumbness — 
the  organs  of  speech. 

Nurse  King:  How  funny,  to  be  clear  in  your  head  and 
getting  well  and  not  able  to  get  up  or  communicate  in  any  way. 

NcRSE  Ray  [Wisely]:  Oh,  he  manages  to  communicate  well 
enough. 

Nurse  Kino  [Curiously]:     Is  he  good-looking? 

Nurse  Ray:  Good  looking?  Go  in  the  dining  room  and 
see  the  portrait  of  him.  Of  course  he's  pale  now.  They  say 
he  was  awfully  athletic. 

Nurse  King:  Is  he  a  nice  man,  do  you  think? 

Nurse  Ray:  Honestly,  I  don't  know. 

NuBSB  Kino:  Can't  you  tell. 

Nurse  Ray:  I  imagine  he's  a  fiery  one,  and  he  has  a  queer 
way  of  looking  beyond  you  as  if  he  saw  things  you  couldn't. 
But  I  tell  you,  my  dear,  the  whole  case  is  a  mystery.  Why 
even  the  accident — [She  suddenly  remembers  her  patient.]  Good- 
ness! How  loud  I  ani  talking!  [She  goes  over  and  looks  at  him 
once  more.    Satisfied  that  he  is  still  asleep,  she  returns.] 

Nurse  King:    Yes,  the  accident.    You  were  saying — ? 

Nurse  Ray:  Kingie,  I'm  surprised  at  you !  I've  no  business 
to  talk  at  all. 
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Nurse  King:  Oh,  come  off!  ■  I  think  you  might  tell  me  what 
you   know. 

Nurse  Ray:  Well,  as  to  the  accident — the  automobile  was 
found  half  way  down  the  embankment  just  above  the  river 
turn — you  know  that  unprotected  curve  where  Ash  goes  into 
Bank  street?  It's  the  only  spot  in  town  where  just  such  a  thing 
could    have    happened. 

Nurse  King:  Was  he  alone? 

Nurse  Ray:  Yes,  driving  the  car. 

Nurse  King:  You  don't  think — ? 

Nurse  Ray:  It  was  an  awful  night,  wind  and  sleet  and — 

Nurse  King:  After  theatre  time.     Where  had  he  been? 

Nurse  Ray:  No  one  seems  sure — and  you  see  as  his  speech 
is  gone — we  shan't  know  till  it  comes  back  again. 

Nurse  King:    You  don't  know  what  people  are  sajring — 

Nurse  Ray:  No, 'and  I  don't  want  to.  I  won't  gossip  an- 
other bit  and  I  wish  you  hadn't  come  bothering  around  as  late 
as  this. 

Nurse  King  [She  goes  to  the  window]:  Dear  me,  it  will  soon 
be  dark !  Can't  you  come?  You've  got  to  get  that  money  order 
oflf  home.    I  said  I'd  stop  in  and  see  you. 

Nurse  Ray:  Well,  I  can  leave  him  with  James,  I  suppose. 
It's  perfectly  safe,  but  his  mother  always  makes  such  a  fuss 
when  I  do  anything.  [She  rings  the  bell.]  It's  so  late,  I  don't 
believe  any  one  will  come.  Sometimes  I  imagine  he  acts  as 
if  he  were  expecting  someone — someone  who  hasn't  been  here. 
[James    enters.] 

Nurse  Ray:  James,  will  you  do  something  for  me? 

James:  Surely,  miss. 

Nurse  Ray:  Will  you  take  good  care  of  my  patient  while 
I  go  to  the  postal  station  and  back?  Arrange  his  footstool  and 
cushions,   you   know — . 

James:    Surely  miss,  and  am  I  to  let  him  see  people? 

NtTRSE  Ray:  Yes,  if  he  wants  to.  And  James,  you  don't 
know  anyone  that  he  would  especially  want  to  see,  do  you? 

James  [A  triflf  constrainedly]:  No,  miss — er — that  is,  some  one 
called  up  this  morning. 

Nurse  Ray:    A  lady? 

James:  Yes,  miss.  And  she  sounded  like  a  foreigner,  that 
is,  miss,  I  didn't  understand  a  word,  except  that  she  was  asking 
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could  he  see  people,  and  was  it  true  he  didn't  speak  yet? 
Nurse  Rat:  What  did  you  tell  her? 

James:  I  told  her  that  he'd  soon  be  moving  about,  when  they 
took  the  fixings  off  his  knees  and  shoulder.  But  that  he  couldn't 
speak  yet,  or  get  up  from  his  chair  alone.  And,  excuse  me,  miss, 
he  is  going  to  be  able  to  talk  again,  you  think? 

NuHSE  Ray:  Why  yes,  James,  that's  what  the  doctor  says. 
In  the  operation  after  the  accident,  he  moved  the  bone  that  he 
found  pressing  on  the  brain,  and  as  soon  as  he  gets  strong,  his 
speech  will  come  back  again.  It's  likely  to  return  quite  sudden- 
ly. [To  Nurse  King.]  It's  a  rare  case.  A  matter  of  nerve 
shock,  but  not  unknown.  [She  looks  once  more  at  her  patient.] 
He's  still  asleep. 
Nurse  King:  Oh,  please  hurry,  it's  almost  dark. 
NuHSE  Rat  [At  the  door]:  James,  be  sure  to  tell  his  mother, 
I'll  be  right  back. 

[The  nurses  go  out.  James  busies  himself  with  the  fire,  curtains 
and  the  like.  Street  sounds  are  heard.  There  is  movement  in 
the  chair  and  the  fender  rattles.  The  front  door  is  heard  to  open 
and  shut.  7'he  Mother  enters.  She  is  an  erect,  aristocratic, 
gray-haired  woman  of  independent  mien,  dressed  in  handsome 
black.  See  carries  a  traveling  satchel.  She  is  followed  by  J \yiE8 
who  is  not  being  allowed  to  explain.] 

Mother:  Well,  I'm  home  at  last.  Alone?  [Hurrying  to  the 
side  of  the  chair.]  My  darling  child!  To  think  of  that  dreadful 
person's  leaving  you  so!  [She  draws  off  her  gloves,  warms  her 
hands  at  the  fire  and  feels  her  son's  forehead.  She  looks  scathingly 
at  James.]  We  don't  pay  James  for  trained  nurse  services.  I 
will  stay  until  that  person  sees  fit  to  return. 

James:  She's  coming  back  soon,  ma'am.  She  said  to  tell 
you — 

Mother:    You  may  go  to  your  work. 
[James  goes  out  reluctantly.] 

Mother:  [In  a  softened  voice]:  Are  you  sure  you're  not  fever- 
ish, dear?  You  will  soon  be  able  to  tell  me  yourself.  Dr.  Mack 
assured  me  at  his  office  this  morning  that  you  are  going  to  bo 
well.  I  get  so  nervous  about  you  that  I  have  to  go  to  see  him 
in  between  visits.  [She  kisses  his  forehead.]  Oh,  my  boy,  if 
you  can  only  tell  me  how  it  happened — the  accident!  I  can't 
understand  it.  You  could  have  taken  that  turn  blindfolded. 
And  to  choose  the  only  place  where  the  road  fell  off  steeply! 
I  believe  you  must  have  fainted  or  lost  control.  Your  Aunt 
Mollie  said  the  strangest  things  to  me  about  you.  We  poor 
mothers  surely  live  martyrs'  lives.  What  thick,  thick  hair  you 
have — and  it  used  to  be  light  when  you  were  a  baby.  [Dreamily.] 
I  have  one  yellow  lock  put  away.  [Suddenly.]  But  your  wife 
shall  not  have  it,  unless  I  like  her!  Which  I  have  a  feeling  I 
shan't.  And  oh,  dear  me,  that's  another  thing  to  be  worrying 
about,  and  the  very  worst  of  all!  [She  starts  several  times  to  say 
something,  and  finally  speaks  in  a  tone  of  marked  unconscious- 
ness.] Er — Ellen  Gray-Smith  has  telephoned  and  inquired  at 
the  door.  She  has  been  most  thoughtful.  I  think  she  would  be 
glad  to  come  and  read  to  you.  [She  looks  inquiringly  into  the 
chair.]  Oh,  very  well — I  should  think  you  would  be  glad  to  have 
a  lady — a  real  lady,  near  you  again  after  that  nurse — and — 
[With  growing  emotion.]  of  course  no  one  tells  me  anything  of 
your  affairs,  but  your  Aunt  Mollie  and  other  people  have  hinted 
such  strange  alarming  things  about  someone  you  have  been  seen 
with  lately.  I  suppose  it's  someone  else  who  is  trying  to  get  you. 
And  oh  dear,  I  don't  know  what  they  meant,  for  I  woald  not  let 
them  say,  but  I  am  sure  it  isn't  like  our  family  [Regarding  the 
grandfather's  portrait.]  Dr.  Rivers,  after  church,  seemed  to  be 
trying  to  tell  me  something.  I  shut  even  him  up.  [She  loipes 
her  eyes.]  It  makes  me  perfectly  miserable.  I  so  want  you  to 
be  like  your  grandfather — and  I  wish  you  would  let  Ellen  come 
and  read  if  she  wants  to,  [Fiercely.]  If  I  thought  that  some 
other  woman — [A  shuffling  sound  is  heard  in  the  hall.  She  regains 
control  of  herself.]  There  comes  that  nuise.    I  will  slip  up  to  my 


room  so  that  I  won't  meet  her.  [She  gives  him  a  loving  pat, 
picks  a  thread  off  the  rug  on  the  way  to  the  door,  and  goes  out.  A 
delivery  boy  carrying  a  box  enters.  He  crosses  stealthily  and 
listens  to  the  departing  steps  of  the  Mother,  and  then  returns 
and  stands  impudently  looking  down  into  the  face  of  the  Person 
IN  the  Chair.] 

Delivery  Boy:  You'se  the  guy  I'm  laying  for.  The  K.  M. 
downstairs  sez  the  nurse  was  out  and  you  was  alone  up  here. 
Guess  the  duchess  there,  your  ma,  didn't  count  fer  much  with 
her —  Gee,  she'd  a  counted  with  me  all  right,  all  right — I  gives 
her  the  line  you  needed  me  ta  open  the  box.  Fell  fer  it  like  a 
tent.  So  here  I  am — see?  That  swensk  sure  likes  to  talk.  Told 
me  all  about  you  bein'  laid  up.  Sez,  "He  don't  talk  now,  but  I 
tank  he  goin'  to  talk  tomorro."  So  I  sez  to  myself,  "Jimmy,  my 
boy,  here's  where  you  tell  a  real  gent  what  you  think  of  him." 
[He  strikes  a  grotesque  attitude  close  to  the  chair.]  Don't  knowine, 
eh?  We  never  met  at  the  Club?  I  spose  that's  what  you  mean 
by  giving  me  the  fish-eye.  Well,  I'U  tell  you  who  I  am.  I'm  the 
boy  whose  dog  you  struck  at  and  missed.  Oh,  yes,  you  missed 
Snipes  all  right,  but  you  meant  to  hit  him,  poor  little  mutt — just 
because  he  nipped  your  horse's  legs,  he  didn't  mean  no  harm  and 
you  knowed  it.  You  wasn't  afraid  of  him.  No  sir,  you  hit  at  him 
just  because  you  was  sore  at  something  you  saw  about  your 
private  business,  didn't  I  see  you  a  minute  before  gloomin'  into 
your  newspaper,  right  on  the  top  step  of  this  here  house,  I 
guess  a  flock  of  bad  news  run  up  and  hit  you  in  the  eye,  cause 
you  crumpled  up  the  paper  in  j'our  hand — so —  [Demonstrating.] 
— and  then  you  tore  out  something  and  put  it  in  your  pocket — 
so —  and  then  you  got  on  'the  horse  and  started  off  like  the 
devil —  that's  why  poor  little  Snipes  nipped  at  you  and  you  • 
hit  him.  I  picked  this  paper  out  of  the  bushes  where  you 
throwed  it,  you  tore  out  tother  half,  see.  It's  half  of  a  fine  dame, 
with  some  stuff  and  fine  print  under  it.  I  can't  make  it  out, 
but  I  guess  that's  what  made  you  sore.  [He  examines  it  care- 
fully.] I  don't  know  who  she  is,  or  what  the  paper  says  about 
her,  but  I  guess  you  do.  [He  crumples  the  paper  into  a  ball  and 
throws  it  into  the  corner.]  Say,  Mister,  if  it's  the  same  girl  I  seen 
you  meet  at  a  certain  station  this  winter,  I  hope  she  gives  you  the 
icy  mitt.  She  got  off  a  train  you  were  waiting  for,  and  holy 
smoke,  but  you  started  to  grin  and  jabber!  Then  you  seen  her 
wop  woman  carrying  her  fur  coat  behind  her,  and  you  shut  up. 
I'm  wise  I  am.  Say,  if  she's  your  girl,  she  won't  take  no  back 
talk,  take  it  from  me,  no  more  than  Snipsie  would.  Well,  I  got 
that  off  my  chest,  you  know  how  I  feel  now.  It's  lots  better  than 
it  was  ten  minutes  ago,  I  tell  you.  Over  the  River! 
[James  enters.     He  seizes  the  Boy  6^  the  ear.] 

James:  You  young  rapscallion,  who  let  you  in  here? 

Delivery  Boy:  Don't  yer!  The  swensk  down  stairs.  I 
had  to  come  up  with  the  box. 

James:     You —  [He  propells  him  out  violently.] 

James:  I'm  sorry  sir,  your  mother  said  she  heard  the  nurse 
coming.  It  shan't  happen  again.  Can  I  do  anything  for  you? 
[He  arranges  the  cushions.  In  doing  so  the  velvet  sleeve  of  a  dress- 
ing gown  becomes  visible,  and  the  bandaged  wrist  and  fingers  rest- 
ing quietly  on  the  arm  of  the  chair.  The  fingers  are  expressive. 
The  telephone  rings.  James  answirs  it  and  returns  in  a 
minute.] 

James:  Miss  Gray-Smith  at  the  phone,  sir.  The  young  lady 
who  takes  your  mother  out  to  ride,  she  wants  to  come  and  read 
to  you,  sir.  [He  passes  over  to  the  chair  to  get  his  response.]  She's 
waiting  to  know,  sir.  Why,  he's  asleep!  [James  coughs  and 
goes  out  smiling  discreetly  behind  his  hand.  The  Debutante 
comes  in  followed  by  James.] 

James:  I  tell  you,  Miss,  he's  asleep.  Miss  Gray-Smith  just 
called  up  and  wanted  to  read  aloud  and  I  had  to  tell  her  he  is 
asleep. 

Debutante  [Gaily]:  Ellen  Gray-Smith!  Of  course  he's  asleep. 
You'd  better  go  and  guard  the  door  James — she'll  get  him  j-et. 
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[To  the  Person  in  the  Chair,]  Such  a  lady-killer!  And  James, 
send  any  more  that  come  up,  to  me,  while  I'm  here. 
James  [Amttsed]:  All  right.  Miss.  [He  goes  out.] 
Debutante  [Peeking  over  the  top  of  the  chair.]:  Of  course 
he's  asleep!  He  can't  bear  Ellen,  can  you  cousin  dear?  Mama 
says  you  •will  soon  be  well,  and  able  to  talk  and  answer  back, 
so  that's  why  I  came  to-day,  see?  But  you  needn't  have  fallen 
over  a  precipice  to  get  out  of  coming  to  my  ball!  You  have 
such  a  talented  way  of  asking  girls  to  dance,  when  you  don't 
want  to.  We  all  feel  so  flattered.  Anyway,  we  talked  you  well 
over  at  the  supper, — our  table  did.  Do  your  ears  bum?  [She 
feels  his  ears.]  Ouch!  The  left  one  burned  me!  Now,  what  re- 
mark could  have  produced  the  lasting  effect,  let  me  see.  I  can't 
remember,  but  it  must  have  been  something  awful.  Oh,  you 
haven't  seen  my  new  hat.  Doesn't  it  look  like  Vogue?  I  tried 
to.  [Reproachfully.]  You  don't  like  me?  You  prefer  me  in 
simple  white  muslins  and  blue  sashes,  I  suppose.  By  the  way, 
you  don't  always  go  with  angel  looking  ladies  yourself.  I  saw 
you  one  night  after  the  theatre,  at — well,  I  won't  say  where, 
-  because  mama  does  not  know  I  went  there — but  the  lady  you 
were  with  wasn't  angel-looking,  not  one  bit!  I  should  say  not! 
You  were  sitting  at  a  little  table,  way  off  in  one  corner.  She 
looked  like — well — she  was  too  beautiful — scarfs  and  drooping 
plumes,  hat  over  one  eye,  red  lips,  and  shockingly  pleasing  color 
combinations — the  too-perfect  kind.  She  was  lovely  though, 
and  graceful,  and  I  was  dying  to  know  who  she  was.  [Thinking 
hard.]  I've  seen  her  somewhere.  I  think  it  was  in  Paris.  I  can't 
quite  remember.  Ah,  well — Here  are  the  presents  I  brought. 
Books  from  girls.  I'll  open  them  for  you  and  see  if  they're 
marked.  I'm  so  kind  hearted.  [Looking  at  the  hooks.]  "Modem 
Love." — ahem!!  And  here's  one  on  music,  too.  That  was 
canny  of  her — knowing  you.  Why,  I  don't  remember  this, 
[Examining  a  large  envelope.  Sister  Margaret  enters,  with  a 
basket.  She  starts  to  go  out  again,  but  is  fascinated  by  what  she 
hears  and  pressing  her  hand  to  her  heart,  slips  into  the  shadow  of 
Ike  curtained  alcove.  She  is  only  partially  hidden,  but  the  Debu 
tante  does  not  see  her.]  1  must  have  picked  it  up  from  tha  haU 
table  when  I  came  in.  I  suppose  you  want  me  to  open  every- 
thing? It  has  no  name — how  provoking.  Why,  it's  a  photo- 
graph! Why!  It's  the  lady  I  saw  you  with  at  supper  that 
night!  She  surely  is  a  dream.  I'd  like  to  be  a  lady  like  that, 
having  you  make  real  love  to  me.  [The  fender  rattles.]  Oh,  I 
forgot  you,  here's  something  else,  a  bill — a  bill  for  the  photo- 
graph! How  dull!  So  she  didn't  send  it  to  you  after  all.  See 
it,  cousin.  [She  holds  the  photograph  before  him,  turning  her  head 
away.]  Now,  I'll  put  it  up  here,  under  the  clock,  and  bum  the 
bill,  so  you  will  have  only  nice  thoughts  of  me.  You  see  I  really 
have  a  kind  heart.  Oh  dear,  it's  getting  late,  I  must  fly.  Good- 
by  dear.     [She  goes  out.] 

[Sister  Marqaret  comes  forward.  She  proceeds  like  a  sleep 
walker,  and  stands  looking  down  upon  the  Person  in  the 
Chair.  She  is  laboring  under  some  deep  excitement,  and 
finally  crosses  to  the  low  stool  beside  him  and  sinks  down,  cover- 
ing her  face  with  her  hands.  The  hand  of  the  man  moves  toward 
her  compassionately.] 

Sister  Margaret:  Oh,  I  must  speak!  I  cannot  stand  it 
any  longer !  You  have  been  so  kind  to  us — to  me —  I  am  doing 
wrong,  and  what  will  Mother  Angela  say  when  she  trusted  me 
to  eom«!  She  won't  let  me  take  care  of  even  the  littlest  children 
any  more.  I  made  her  send  me  with  the  fruit,  because  I  couldn't 
sleep.  I  couldn't  even  pray,  and  a  voice  kept  saying,  "Go  to 
him — go  to  him — while  he  is  helpless,  while  he  can  not  speak, 
go  teU  him  what  is  in  your  heart."  So  I  am  here.  I  have  heard 
and  read  things  which  have  frightened  me,  and  now  what  the 
young  lady  said.  You  see,  I  heard  of  your  accident,  that  you 
were  ill,  perhaps  dying — and  that  you  were  safe,  but  not  able  to 
move  about  or  speak  yet,  and  I  realized  that  I  might  say  words 
to  you  now,  that  I  could  never  have  had  the  courage  to  say. 
1  wanted  to  thank  you  for  so  many  things,  and  to  tell  you  what 


you  meant  to  us  at  the  orphanage,  what  you  meant  to  the 
children  [Softly]  what  you  meant  to — yes — to  me.  Don't  think 
me  bold.  Oh,  you  are  smiling  with  your  eyes.  That  gives  me ' 
courage  to  go  on.  I — I — Oh,  sir!  forgive  me,  I  know  so  little,  so 
very  little  of  your  life,  but  sometimes  we  people  who  live  apart, 
we  see  things.  I  saw  you  one  afternoon,  not  long  before  you 
tried  to — your  accident.  It  was  in  St.  John's  Chapel.  The 
Sisters  were  to  sing  at  vespers.  Only  the  candles  were  lit,  and 
the  organ  playing  when  we  came  in.  You  didn't  think  I  saw. 
You  were  far  to  one  side  in  the  shadow,  your  arms  folded  and 
your  head  thrown  back  against  a  column.  A  ray  of  light  shone 
on  your  face  and  I  saw — Oh,  I  saw  that  you  were  in  sore  trouble, 
in  some  kind  of  painand  struggle.  You  moved  and  changed  when 
you  heard  us,  and  I  looked  away — it  would  have  seemed  like 
crying  if  I  hadn't  cared  so  much.  [A  movement  is  heard  in  the 
chair.  She  looks  quietly  at  him,  and  then  impulsively  puts  her 
hand  on  his  knee.]  There  is  one  thing  more.  The  thing  I  came 
to  say.  You  remember  Christmas  Day  when  you  came  with 
the  sleigh  bells  and  presents  for  the  children.  I  have  connected 
that  day  with  the  trouble  in  your  eyes.  That  afternoon  I  was 
down  beside  the  tree,  I  looked  up,  and  there  in  the  door,  in  her 
long  fur  cloak  stood  a  lady — I  have  never  seen  one  like  her — she 
looked  so  strangely  at  you  in  the  dusk  of  the  room.  Oh,  please 
listen,  and  forgive  me,  if  you  can.  Don't  let  her  do-  you  harm. 
Don't — don't — don't,  that  is  what  I  have  come  to  say — to  warn 
you.  Oh,  I  have  hurt  you,  forgive  me,  forgive  me.  [She  hides  her 
face  in  her  hands,  and  shakes  with  suppressed  sobs.  There  is  a 
motion  in  the  chair  and  a  handkerchief  falls  to  the  floor.  She 
picks  it  up  and  is  about  to  return  it,  but  suddenly  conceals  it  in 
her  breast.  She  stands  humbly  bowed.]  Good-by,  and  please 
understand — good-by.     [She  goes  out.] 

Voice  of  a  Friend:  You  needn't  announce  me.  [The  Friend 
enters.  He  is  a  man  with  clear,  honest  eyes,  and  straightforward 
manner.  He  is  dressed  unconventionally  as  an  artist  should  be. 
He  throws  his  soft  hat,  cane  and  gloves  on  the  table  and  strides  to 
the  chair.] 

Friend:  HeUo,  there  Dick!  I  say!  What  a  rotten  shame! 
I  know  you  can't  answer.  I  got  back  only  last  night — ■ 
been  out  West — and  they  didn't  know  where  to  reach  me  or 
I'd  have  come  straight  back!  I  called  up  the  minute  I  got  in 
and  they  told  me  you  were  getting  along  all  right — but  I  am 
sorry,  old  boy — you  don't  look  natural  sitting  there  done  up 
so — Oh,  rot!  I'm  no  good  at  saying  how  sorry  I  am — but  you 
know  how  I  feel,  probably  you've  had  sympathy  enough  with 
all  the  women  in  town  chasing  here.  Dick,  I  didn't  sleep  very 
well  last  night.  I  suppose  maybe  it  was  the  shock  of  hearing 
about  your  accident.  But  I  did  a  lot  of  thinking,  and  there  is 
something  I  want  to  thank  you  for — I  never  spoke  of  it  before — 
perhaps  because  I  was  too  proud  to  admit  that  you  were  right 
and  I  was  wrong.  You  remember  that  last  winter  in  Munich? 
It  was  just  before  the  cable  came  telling  of  your  grandfather's 
death.  Jove!  but  you  were  sick  at  having  to  give  up  painting 
and  come  back  here  to  be  a  mere  business  man!  But  you've 
made  good.  I  always  knew  you'd  make  good  at  anything,  Dick. 
[He  hesitates.]  Do  you  remember  that  winter — there  was  a  little 
Russian  street  dancer,  Dick.  You  never  saw  her.  It  was  while 
you  were  off  skeeing.  [Jumping  up.]  God,  but  she  was  beauti- 
ful !  She  was  a  genius,  and  when  a  woman  like  that  gets  hold  of 
a  chap,  he'll  not  soon  forget  her.  But  you  were  right  Dick, 
that's  not  the  sort  of  a  woman  a  man  can  marry,  especially  if 
he  has  to  come  back  and  live  a  respectable  life  in  America.  I've 
heard  since  that  some  rich  fellow  got  hold  of  her  and  educated 
hei  and  had  her  trained.  He  has  done  more  for  her  than  everjl 
could  have.  I  know  you  were  right  to  keep  ma  from  her,  and 
just  to  show  you  that  I've  gotten  bravely  over  it,  I've  brought 
you  something.  [He  unwraps  a  statuette.]  Do  you  remember 
that?  That's  the  girl,  Dick.  Stosky  did  it,  the  young  Pole 
that  killed  himself.  You  wanted  me  to  sell  it  to  you  or  destroy 
it,  and  I  refused,  but  I  agreed  to  play  you  for  it.    Do  you  re- 
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member  how  we  went  down  into  the  old  court  by  the  fountain, 
and  this  stood  on  the  table  between  us.  Jove!  I  can  see  the 
shine  of  the  candles  on  it  now — it  seemed  to  embody  all  the 
beauty  and  joyousness  of  life  for  me,  all  that  I  was  giving  up 
by  renouncing  her.  Well,  you  lost,  and  here  it  is.  [He  puts  it  on 
the  chimney  shelf.]  And  that  reminds  me, Dick,  there's  one  other 
thing  I  want  to  speak  of,  old  boy,  before  I  go.  Out  in  'Frisco  I 
saw  Tommy  Roberts,  and  he  told  me  a  lot  of  talk  that's  g<  Ing  on 
about  you  and  some  stranger.  [The  andirons  rattle  and  the  hand 
protests.]  Steady,  old  chap.  Once  you  did  this  same  thing  for 
me,  and  now  you  listen  to  me.  For  God's  sake,  man,  think 
what  you'ie  doing!  I  don't  know  why  you  went  over  the  em- 
bankment, Dick.  Women  like  that,  fascinating  and  wonderful 
as  they  are,  are  not  for  men  like  you.  Don't  do  it!  Don't  do  it, 
Dick.  Some  day  you'U  know  that  I  am  right,  just  as  now  I 
know  that  you  were  right  years  ago  about  that  little  girl  in 
Munich.  Now  I  must  run  along,  but  I'll  stop  in  tomorrow 
early.  Think  over  what  I  have  said,  Dick.  In  your  heart  you 
know  I  am  right.  By  gad,  if  I  only  could  see  that  woman — 
[A  motor  horn  is  heard  outside  and  a  machine  stops  noisily  in  the 
street  before  the  house.]  If  I  only  could  see  that  woman,  I'd 
tell  her — I'd  make  her  see  things! 

[He  gathers  up  his  hat  and  coat  and  starts  to  go  out.  At  the  thresh- 
old, he  i»  obliged  to  stand  aside  to  admit  the  entrance  of  a  woman. 
James  retires,  not  following  her  in.  She  passes  him  and  stands 
intensely  absorbed  at  the  back  of  the  chair  before  the  fire.  She 
wears  a  long  crimson^lined  fur  cloak.  With  a  sudden  quick 
movement,  she  throws  back  her  veil,  revealing  a  face  quite  color- 
less, with  bright  red  lips.  She  has  great  beauty  and  distinction 
of  a  foreign  type.  As  she  throws  back  her  veil,  she  turns  toward 
the  Friend  who  becomes  rigid  at  the  sight  of  the  face  before  him. 
He  utters  a  suppressed  sound  and  the  Woman  turns  to  him, 
suddenly  conscious  of  his  presence.  Her  eyes  rest  upon  him  in 
an  absolute  pause,  they  both  silently  pronounce  the  word  "YOV'l 
At  last  an  impatient  motion  is  heard  or  seen  from  the  chair,  the 
andirons  rattle,  the  Woman  clasps  her  hands  in  entreaty,  re- 
vealing in  one  gesture  that  she  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  man  who 
is  gazing  at  her  so  steadily.  The  Friend  pantomimes  the  ques- 
tion "Does  he  know?",  indicating  the  Person  in  the  Chair. 
The  Woman  shakes  her  head  and  stands  immovable  with  her 
future  in  this  man's  next  action.  The  Friend  bows  his  head 
upon  his  hands,  then  quietly  goes  over  to  the  chimney  piece  and 
takes  up  the  statuette,  the  Woman  holds  back  a  cry.] 

The  Friend  [In  a  strained  voice]:  On  second  thought,  I 
don't  believe  I  will  leave  this  here,  it  looks  out  of  place.  It 
was  a  lady  at  the  door.  I'll  show  her  in.  Good-by. 
[He  stands  for  a  second  before  the  grandfather's  portrait,  and  then 
with  bowed  head  and  unseeing  eyes,' passes  the  Woman,  and 
goes  swiftly  out.  The  front  door  is  heard  to  close.  TAe  Woman 
stands  motionless  with  eyes  upon  the  back  of  the  chair.  Her 
emotion,  her  purpose,  is  so  intense  that  she  seems  hardly  to 
breathe,  and  as  she  moves  without  the  slightest  sound  close  to 
the  chair,  she  crushes  against  her  breast  some  flowers  she  is 
carrying.  She  places  the  finger-tips  of  her  disengaged  hand 
lightly  on  the  chair  back,  and  stands  motionless  and  intense 
as  if  feeling  through  her  whole  being  the  presence  of  the  man 
before  her.  After  a  pause,  the  chair,  as  if  by  a  special  effort, 
moves  back  from  the  fender,  almost  to  the  point  of  revealing  the 
person    within.] 

The  Woman  [Dropping  her  fiowers,  and  forgetting  herself]: 
Oh  don't!  Don't!  You  must  not — please,  please.  [As  she 
stretches  out  her  arms,  her  cloak  falls  from  her  shoulders.  She 
is  dressed  quite  simply.]  I  am  sorry,  sorry,  you  are  startled 
and  hurt  and  I  had  not  meant  to  come  to  you  in  this  way,  but 
it  is  my  chance,  my  only  chance  to  tell  you  the  truth.  I  sail 
tonight.  If  I  had  not  spoken  so  suddenly,  I  could  have  drawn 
your  thought  up  to  me  without  movement,  without  sound. 
Have  I  not  heard  you  answer  me  from  the  depth  of  a  crowd? 
Have  I  not  met  you  in  dreams?    Have  I  not  strange  unknown 


powers  over  you?  And  I  have  used  common  English  words- 
I  ask,  I  beg  of  you,  even  if  you  should  suddenly  find  that  you 
can  speak,  I  beg  of  you  to  stay  silent  and  immovable  just  for 
these  little  moments.  I  want  to  tell  you.  [She  covers  her  face 
with  her  hands.]  Oh,  don't  let  your  thoughts  come  up  to  me  so 
violently.  I  must  speak  quickly.  You  who  do  not  know  what 
a  lie  is,  should  be  merciful  now,  even  in  your  thoughts.  We 
may  never  meet  again,  I  want  your  forgiveness  before  I  go^ 
your  forgiveness  for  the  lie  which  you  found  out.  You  were 
mad  with  pain  when  you  left  me.  Why  did  you  think  me  dif- 
ferent from  others?  I  can  feel  again  the  stinging  of  the  wind 
and  rain  on  my  face  as  I  tried  to  follow  you  through  the  storm 
into  the  street.  Oh,  how  I  shuddered,  the  wild  night  through, 
at  what  I  had  seen  in  your  face  when  you  left  me,  and  when 
they  brought  me  the  papers  the  next  morning  about  your  car 
going  over  the  embankment — the  accident — I  knew,  I  knew. 
And  yet  how  blind  you  were  that  night,  you  could  not  under- 
stand. You  shall  understand  now.  Back  in  the-early  forgotten 
days,  I  danced  in  the  streets  and  posed  for  money,  you  know 
that.  Then  Fate  was  kind  to  me — ^yes,  kind  I  say — what  does  it 
matter  now?  I  was  taught  my  art,  I  was  educated.  You  have 
seen  my  success  in  Petrograd — -in  London — here — yet  never 
till  the  othei  night,  did  you  question  me  closely  about  those  early 
days.  When  you  looked  into  my  eyes  that  night,  and  asked  me, 
I  grew  sick,  for  you  saw  suddenly  what  I'd  been  trying  to  hide 
from  you — I  choose  to  speak  this  once  at  this  moment,  the 
absolute  truth — the  tmth  without  past  or  future.  I  love  you — 
I  love  you.  [She  stands  a  moment  with  her  head  back  and  her 
eyes  closed  and  then  says  quietly.]  I  am  going  now.  Those  words 
fell  strangely  from  my  lips.  I  have  never  spoken  them  before, 
in  spite  of — [She  covers  her  face.]  You  must  believe  me  in  that. 
I  sail  tonight  for  Rio.  Good-by,  man-that-I-know.  I  dare  not 
touch  the  back  of  your  chair  with  even  my  fingertips,  for  terror 
of  your  thoughts  that  come  up  to  me.  Here  are  my  flowers. 
[Sadly.]  They  may  stay  without  harm.  [She,  like  the  Friend, 
gazes  for  a  moment  at  the  grandfather's  portrait,  buries  her  face 
in  the  flowers,  and  places  them  on  a  stand  besidf  the  chair,  catch- 
ing up  her  cloak.  She  passes  swiftly  and  noiselessly  from  the  room. 
As  she  disappears,  a  deep,  smothered  inarticulate  sound  comes 
from  the  silence  within  the  chair.  The  departing  motor  is  heard. 
Nurse  Ray  enters.] 

Nurse  Ray  [Out  of  breath]:  I  thought  I  never  should  get 
back — delay  after  delay,  it's  always  that  way  when  you  are  in 
a  hurry  and  James  says  he  left  you  with  your  mother.  I'm  sur- 
prised at  her  leaving  you  alone.  Why  didn't  she  stay,  I  wonder? 
I  hope  you  haven't  been  lonely.  [She  sees  the  articles  left  by  the 
visitors,  looks  about  the  room.]  Well,  I'm  glad  someone  has  been 
here. ,  [She  passes  around  to  the  front  of  the  chair,  not  noticing 
the  flowers  on  the  stand.  After  warming  her  hands  at  the  fire,  she 
looks  at  her  patient.]  Are  you  still  asleep?  -[Startled.]  Asleep! 
Asleep!  I  should  say  not!  [Aside.]  What  eyes!  And  what  do 
they  see?  [She  looks  fearfully  over  her  shoulder,  then  speaks  to 
him.]  What  is  it?  Do  you  want  something?  Surely  you  do. 
In  this  room?  What  are  you  seeing?  [To  herself.]  I'm  half 
afraid.  [Aloud.]  What  do  you  want?  Can —  [She  suddenly 
comes  upon  the  flowers  and  stands  looking  down  upon  them.] 
Perhaps — ? 

Voice  of  the  Person  in  the  Chair  [Weak,  and  then  full 
and  strong.]:  Nurse!  — Nurse!  '  Nurse!  !  !  Quick,  the  paper 
with  list  of  steamers  sailing  tonight — a  telegraph  blank — ^and 
those  flowers,  please. 
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(Continued  from  page  165.) 
abeyance.     Last  week  a  re-organization  meeting  was 
held,  a  new  president  appointed,  and  plans  made  for 
immediate  work.     This  looks  solid  and  promising  as 
there  is  money  in  the  treasury  to  pay  back  debts. 

Another  former  center  which  has  just  renewed  affilia- 
tion, Columbus,  Ohio,  has  plunged  into  energetic  plans. 
A  program  is  to  be  presented  next  month,  consisting 
of  three  plays.  Weekly  programs  of  readings  and  dis- 
cussion have  been  planned  and  several  study  groups 
have  already  been  formed  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Olney  of  the  high  school.  The  membership  committee 
has  started  a  drive  for  two  hundred  members  during 
January.  With  a  splendid  new  board  of  workers  this 
looks  like  a  real  start. 

T^HE  progress  and  plans  of  our  new  center  in  Evans- 
-'•  ville,  Ind.,  takes  one's  breath  away.  Starting  out 
with  a  large  initial  membership  they  number  on  their 
staff  representatives  of  the  most  influential  bodies  in 
town,  such  as  the  president  of  the  Woman's  Federated 
Clubs,  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
secretary,  newspaper  men,  lawyers  and  business  men. 
The  president  writes,  "I  honestly  don't  believe  we  need 
a  'rally;'  we  have  too  much  'pep'  now  and  have  the 
wildest  dreams  about  what  we  are  going  to  accomplish." 
Evansville  and  Louisville,  such  near  neighbors,  ought 
to  be  able  to  arrange  some  interesting  exchanges. 

All  the  accomplishment  however,  is  not  confined  to 
the  newly-forming  centers.  Birmingham,  ever  alert 
and  energetic,  has  had  a  successful  season.  With. a  paid 
membership  of  over  seven  hundred,  they  are  holding 
weekly  meetings,  using  the  theatre,  in  order  to  accommo- 
date their  capactiy  audiences.  They  have  accomplished 
a  feat  not  yet  rivalled  by  any  other  center,  holding  two 
meetings  the  same  day,  with  readings  by  the  Kennedys 
afternoon  and  evening.  They  write  of  Dr.  Anspacher 
that  their  members  have  never  had  anything  they  en- 
joyed more. 

The  best  thing  Birmingham  has  done  this  year  is 
the  instituting  of  junior  circles.  On  December  20  they 
organized  their  first  junior  group  with  seventy  charter 
members,  made  up  of  high  school  students  who  gave  a 
charming  production  of  a  Christmas  play.  They  are 
planning  to  have  a  unit  in  each  school  of  the  city  with 
one  joint  meeting  a  month,  when  all  the  units  meet 
together.  The  members  of  the  junior  groups  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  center  meetings. 

No  direct  word  regarding  work  has  come  from  Syra- 
cuse, but  the  very  best  evidence  of  their  active  life  is 
in  the  almost  weekly  letters  of  their  able  and  business- 
like treasurer,  sending  new  names  and  dues. 

T^ROM  various  quarters  we  hear  echoes  of  last  sum" 
-■-  mer's  Institutes  influence,  but  perhaps  the  most 
gratifying  of  all  is  the  report  of  the  work  done  so  success 
fully  in  the  Grand  Rapijls  center.  Miss  Knox  was  one 
of  our  Institute  students,  and  she  writes  enthusiastically 
of  her  success  in  working  up  a  hitherto  undeveloped 
field  in  her  center.  Her  knowledge  and  skill  have  started 
the  project  admirably  with  unbounded  enthusiasm.     A 
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prominent  member  of  the  center  with  a  large  home  has 
built  a  model  stage  in  her  ball  room,  especially  for  the 
use  of  the  Drama  League's  junior  groups.  With  the 
assistance  of  a  most  able  co-worker,  Mrs.  Geo.  Wolfe, 
Miss  Knox  has  already  two  groups  meeting  for  study 
and  discussion  work,  and  frequent  presentation  of  plays. 
"The  Guardian  Angel"  furnishes  costumes,  equipment, 
and  frequently  other  assistance,  and  the  center  stands 
back  of  any  unavoidable  expense.  It  is  a  splendid  new 
field  for  the  center,  and  Miss  Knox  writes,  "Everything 
that  I  have  been  doing  is  the  result  of  the  inspiration 
of  the  Institute." 

Just  as  we  go  to  press  news  comes  of  the  organization 
of  the  University  City  center  in  Norman,  Oklahoma. 
Never  has  a  new  circle  started  with  more  capable  and 
energetic  leaders,  as  its  committees  are  well  organized 
and  easy  to  get  to  work.  Our  new  state  representative 
Professor  Taft  is  hoping  also  for  results  in  Oklahoma 
City  and  Edmond. 

Drama  League  interest  is  widespread.  In  one  day 
the  organization  answered  requests  for  information  on 
forming  new  centers  from  points  as  widely  separated 
as  Roanoke,  Virginia;  Worcester,  Massachusetts;  Dallas, 
Texas;  Iowa  Falls,  Iowa;  LaCrosse,  Wisconsin;  and 
Mano,  Kansas.  The  League  movement  belongs  not 
to  any  one  territory,  but  truly  to  the  whole  country. 


Theatre  Art  Club  Prizes 

/^WING  to  the  fact  that  the  manuscripts  submittedt 
^-^  for  the  prize  contest  of  the  Theatre  Arts  Club  of- 
Detroit,  were  stolen  from  an  automobile  under  the  im- 
pression, in  the  belief  of  the  police  and  attorneys  for 
the  club,  that  the  box  contained  furs,  decision  in  the 
contest  has  necessarily  been  deferred.  The  committee 
has  asked  The  Drama  to  request  all  contestants  to 
send  duplicate  copies  to  the  chairman,  Mr.  Louie  Ling, 
Hotel  Stevenson,  Detroit,  before  March  20,  1921.  The 
contest  closed  January  1. 


Plays  for  Amateurs 

IN  The  Drama  during  the  past  year  have  appeared  a  number 
of  the  most  successful  plays  produced  by  little  theatres  and 
schools.  Copies  of  naany  of  these  are  still  procurable  at  the 
office  at  59  East  Van  Buren  Street,  Chicago. 

For  instance  the  first  Special  Play  number,  pubUshed  in 
February,  1920,  contained  A  Tune  of  a  Tune,  a  delightful  ro- 
mantic drama  with  an  atmosphere  suggesting  Pomander  Walk. 
Two  women  and  two  men  are  required  as  a«tors. 

In  the  same  number  came  Fourteen,  a  short  society  satire 
which  can  be  played  by  three  women  or  two  women  and  one 
man,  for  the  servant  may  be  a  man  or  a  woman.  This  is  an 
excellent  play  for  women.  A  play  of  more  serious  nature  though 
for  the  most  part  humorous  is  Monday  which  appeared  in  the 
May  number  of  The  Drama.    Six  women  are  needed  for  the  cast. 

For  a  sophisticated  group,  The  Avenue,  first  produced  by  the 
Washington  Square  Players,  and  The  Great  Noontide  are  a  de- 
light. The  former  requires  eight  women  and  four  men;  the 
latter  four  men  and  two  women. 

The  Melon  Thief  is  a  brief  Japanese  farce  for  two  men  which 
can  be  played  practically  without  scenery.  Asaph,  from  the 
story  of  Frank  Stockton,  an  amusing  comedy  of  the  small  town, 
has  parts  for  three  men  and  two  women.  The  August  number 
was  devoted  entirely  to  plays  for  the  Pilgrim  celebration.  In 
addition  to  these  there  have  appeared,  from  time  to  time,  several 
delightful  plays  for  children. 


Peltz  &  Carsen 

Scenic  Studios 

Cheerful  cooperation  will  be  given  The 
Drama  in  answering  any  inquiries  re- 
ferred to  us  from  amateur  producers. 

Storage 

1507  N.  Clark  Street     -     -     Chicago,  111. 
Phone  1852  Superior 


CAMERON  COSTUME  CO.,  Inc. 

Importers,    Manufacturers,    Dealers   in 
Everything  for  the  Stage 

Special  arrangements  made  to  societies  and  private  clubs. 
Grease  Paints,  etc. 

29  West  Randolph  CHICAGO  Phone  Central  5512 


Sanitary  Costumes  and  Wi£a  for  Sale  or  Rent 

CHICAGO  COSTUME  WORKS,  Inc. 

Gold  and  Silver  Trimniings,  Span- 
gles, Jewels,   Tights  and   Supplies 
Amateur  Shows  Given  Careful  Attention 
Phone  State  6780       116-120  No.  FrankUn  St..  (near  Randolph)  CHICAGO 


Telephone, 

Seeley  3801 

EUGENE    COX 

For  Better  Scenery 

1734  6gden  Ave.,  Chicago 

Stage  Settings  to  Rent 

For  Amateur   Performances 

THEISHEPPARD  STUDIOS 

468  East  31st  Street,  Chicago 

Douglas  8266 

"It  isn't  the  cost— it's  the  upkeep" 

There  is  no  upkeep  to 

Sosman  &   Landis   Co. 

Guaranteed  Theatrical 

SCENERY 

WORLD'S  LARGEST  STUDIOS 
417  South  Clinton  Street        Chicago 
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BOOK  NOTES 

{Continued  from  page  157.) 
Th6&tie  des  Funambules  (Rope-dancers)  in  the  years 
following  1839.  The  prologue  in  the  front  of  the  play- 
house, bringing  in  the  "barker"  with  his  drum  and  his 
charlatanic  coaxing  of  the  public  to  buy  seats,  intro- 
duces one  at  once  to  the  mood  of  the  play,  half  real, 
half  fantastic  like  that  of  certain  moments  in  Pagliacci. 
A  free-rhymed  verse  form  has  no  small  part  in  giving 
the  artificial,  partly  playful,  note  belonging  to  the  tragic 
life  of  a  pantomime  hero. 

The  first  act  reveals  the  stage  and  a  part  of  the  audi- 
ence, among  whom  are  Victor  Hugo,  Georges  Sand,  and 
Alfred  de  Musset.  Deburau  goes  through  his  perform- 
ance, the  theatre  empties,  the  actors  and  manager  dis- 
cuss the  show  and  the  lady  appears.  The  second  and 
third  acts,  in  the  lady's  home  and  in  Deburau's  attic 
seven  years  later,  are  more  conventional  in  setting 
although  not  in  treatment.  The  last  act  shows  Deburau 
trying  to  regain  an  audience  to  which  he  has  been  but  a 
name  for  years,  and  after  a  piteous  struggle,  setting 
his  mantle  upon  his  son.  The  "barker"  ends  the  play 
almost  as  he  began  it : 

"Playgoers  of  Paris, 
The  performance  is  just  about  to  begin 
And  he  who  tarries 
Stands  a  very  good  chance  of  not  get- 
ting in     .     .     .     ." 

Altogether  the  play  is  a  delightful  whimsy  which  re- 
fuses every  few  lines  to  remain  a  whimsy  and  grips  your 
emotions  and  sets  your  imagination  buzzing  over 
matters  of  deep  human  significance.  Fortunately  the 
play  has  been  a  success  in  Paris;  otherwise  we  probably 
should  not  have  seen  it.  Many  an  American  manager 
wears  a  brow  much  higher  than  it  is  generally  described. 
His  greatest  fault  is  his  unwillingness  to  accept  drama  of 
great  originality.  Probably  he  would  not  have  pro- 
duced Deburau  had  he  not  a  foreign  record  to  guide 
him.  But  he  did  accept  it;  that  is  our  gain. 
*     *     * 

Told  in  a  Chinese  Garden,  and  Other  Plays,  by  Con- 
stance Wilcox,  (Henry  Holt  and  Company)  is  a  collec- 
tion of  five  one-act  plays  for  out-of-door  production. 
The  title  piece  when  it  was  first  published  in  The  Drama 
some  years  ago  met  with  considerable  commendation 
for  its  poetic  mood  and  for  its  beauty  of  picture.  How- 
ever, its  value  appeared  at  the  full  when  produced,  for 
its  slow-moving  plot  carried  exactly  the  right  tempo 
for  a  production  in  the  open.  Where  a  forty-five  min- 
utes performance  is  desired  and  a  few  rich  Chinese 
costumes  are  available,  a  better  play  than  this  could 
hardly  be  chosen.  Of  speaking  characters  there  are 
six  men  and  three  women.  None  of  the  parts  is  diffi- 
cult. 

The  other  plays  in  the  volume  are  also  treasure  to 
the  seeker  for  suitable  dramas  for  the  open,  of  which  there 
is  scant  supply.  Pan  Pipes,  a  fantasy  of  a  nymph,  a 
faun,  and  a  couple  from  a  Broadway  department  store, 
is  a  highly  dramatic  and  fresh  sketch  playing  about 
twenty  minutes.     Four  oj  a  Kind  suggests  Stevenson's 
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Treasure  Island.  To  the  limited  group  of  plays  for  men, 
it  is  a  distinct  addition.  Seven  men  are  required. 
The  setting  is  the  deck  of  a  small  sailing  craft.  The 
Princess  in  the  Fairy  Tale  is  wi'itten  for  children.  With 
its  dragon  breathing  blue  smoke,  its  princess,  and  six 
little  princesses,  it  has  all  the  elements  of  a  delightful 
old-world  fairy  story.  Nine  girls  and  six  boys  make  up 
the  cast.  The  book  is  completed  by  Mother  Goose 
Garden,  an  amusing  and  poetic  fantasy  for  five  girls 
and  seven  boys. 


Two  Patriotic  Pageants,  written]|by  pupils  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Normal  School  at  Trenton,  are  pubhshed 
by  Walter  Baker  and  Company  in  a  neat  little  volume. 
Both  pageants  are  the  finished  work  of  a  group  and  have 
been  successfully  given  by  the  group.  Full  detail  re- 
garding the  productions  is  included  with  the  text. 
The  first,  Columbus,  requires  about  sixty  participants 
and  may  be  given  with  very  simple  scenery.  In  four 
scenes  ajid  two  symbolic  interludes  one  gets  an  outline 
of  the  life  and  achievement  of  the  great  voyageur  and  a 
feeling  for  its  significance.  The  second,  a  patriotic 
festival,  presents  in  four  episodes  and  two  interludes. 
Three  Centuries  oj  American  Democracy.     Both  pageants 

are  distinctly  usable  and  distinctly  worth  doing. 

*     *     * 

Seen  on  the  Stage,  Clayton  Hamilton's  collection  of 
articles  which  originally  appeared  in  various  magazines, 
and  is  now  issued  in  book  form  by  Henry  Holt  and  Com- 
pany, will  undoubtedly  meet  with  the  welcome  which  it 
very  well  deserves.  In  these  days  when  real  and  sincere 
dramatic  criticism  is  rare,  when  the  majority  of  so-called 
critics  devote  most  of  their  play  reviews  to  attempted 
facetiousness  and  banal  personaUties,  Mr.  Hamilton's 
critiques  come,  as  Mr.  Wodehouse  has  said  of  the  actor's 
next  meal,  "as  a  pleasant  surprise."  To  readers  familiar 
with  Mr.  Hamilton's  work,  his  book  will  not  in  reality 
come  as  a  surprise  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  pleasant. 
Whether  or  not  one  agrees  always  with  him  in  his  criti- 
cism, he  has  the  comfortable  feeUng  that  the  writer  is 
sincere  and  that  he  expresses  his  sincere  reactions  to 
various  plays  and  players,  with  that  unusual  modern  qual- 
ity known  as  style.  Even  if  I  did  not  agree  with  Mr. 
Hamilton,  as  I  usually  do,  I  should,  nevertheless,  en- 
joy his  book  if  for  no  other  reason  than,  in  a  day  of 
slovenly  writing,  it  is  well  written.  The  period  of  the 
comments  runs  from  1917  to  1920  and  the  thirty-two 
chapters  consist  of  such  diverse  subjects  as  "The  Lazi- 
ness of  Shaw,"  "The  Career  of  Camille,"  "Napoleon  on 
the  Stage,"  Tony  Sarg's  Puppets,  Ibsen,  Tolstoi,  "The 
Secret  of  Salome,"  Gorki,  Benavente,  Lord  Dunsany, 
John  Barrymore,  "The  Jewish  Art  Theatre,"  St.  John 
Ervine's  plays,  "The  Athenian  Drama  and  the  Ameri- 
can Audience,"  Rostand,  de  Musset,  and  The  Book  of 
Job.  Mr.  Hamilton  says  modestly  in  his  preface  that 
the  present  volume  is  a  sort  of  suffix  to  his  The  Theory 
of  the  Theatre,  Studies  in  Stagecraft,  and  Problems  of 
the  Playwright.  You  will,  however,  find  it  well  worth 
your  time,  and  later  your  library  even  though  you  have 
not  the  other  volumes,  which,  I  may  add,  you  should 
read. 
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The  Magic  Voice  " 


A  One- Act  Play  presenting  America's  Call  for  Better  Speech 

A  delightful  little  play  by  Florence  Crocker  Comfort,  full  of 

action,    humor   and   instruction.       Successfully    produced    in 

hundreds   of    "Better   Speech"   programs.    Suitable   for   both 

children  and  adults.    No  charge  for  permission  to  act. 

Price,  per  copy.  50  cents. 
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Herbert  Beerbohm  Tree,  Some  Memories  of  him  and 
his  Art,  Collected  by  Max  Beerbohm,  (E.  P.  Dutton  and 
Company,)  may  qualify  as  a  sort  of  family  album  as 
some  two  hundred  of  its  three  hundred  pages  are  devoted 
to  encomiums  of  the  celebrated  English  actor,  written  by 
his  widow,  Lady  Tree;  two  of  their  daughters,  Viola 
and  Iris;  and  Sir  Herbert's  equally  celebrated  brother. 
Max  Beerbohm,  the  compiler  of  the  collection.  To 
those  readers  who  are  fond  of  personal  matters  con- 
nected with  the  life  of  a  deceased  artist,  this  major  sec- 
tion of  the  book  will  make  a  strong  appeal  for  it  brims 
with  personal  details  of  Sir  Herbert's  family  life,  such  as 
Lady  Tree's  first  jealousy  of  her  husband,  and  the  fact 
that  his  brother  was  thrilled  when  Sir  Herbert  went  to 
a  Sunday  night  dinner-party.  The  minor  portion  of  the 
book  contains  tributes  and  less  prejudiced  reminis- 
cences by  Bernard  Shaw,  Louis  N.  Parker,  Edmund 
Gosse,  Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  and  other  associates  of  Sir 
Herbert's,  together  with  the  actor's  impressions  of 
America,  and  extracts  from  his  note-books.  The  vol- 
ume, which  contains  fifty-seven  illustrations,  is  what  the 
publishers  proclaim  it,  "a  tribute  and  a  biography," 
although  greater  stress  is  laid  by  its  compiler  on  the 
former  quality  than  on  the  latter. 

*     *     * 

Lady  Gregory's  latest  play  The  Dragon,  (Putnam's 
Sons,)  will  amuse  you.  If  you  are  already  a  lover  of 
Lady  Gregory's  work,  you  will  pick  up  this  play  with 
unusual  interest  and  if  you  are  not,  you  will  any  way. 
I  find  that  when  I  attempt  to  write  of  Lady  Gregory's 
writings,  it  is  difficult  to  keep  from  getting  twisted 
up  in  a  knot  of  Irish  inconsistencies  just  as  she  does. 
Unfortunately  my  resemblance  to  her  stops  there  as, 
insofar  as  humor  is  concerned,  I  shall  never  hope  to  ap- 
proach her  great  gift  excepting  in  my  appreciation  of  it. 
You  will  find  The  Dragon  one  of  the  most  amusing  plays 
you  have  read.  When  you  have  finished  it,  which  will 
be  at  the  end  of  your  first  taking  it  up,  you  may  think 
it  is  about  nothing  at  all  in  particular  or  you  may  think 
it  is  symbolic  of  something  or  other,  but  in  either  case 
you  will  be  glad  you  read  it.  It  should  find  great  favor 
with  amateur  and  little  theatre  groups. 


J.  M.  Barrie  and  Miss  Maude  Adams  are  so  closely 
associated  in  the  minds  of  most  of  us,  their  sense  of 
whimsy  is  so  perfectly  a  unit,  that  it  is  difficult  to  think 
of  a  Barrie  play  without  picturing  Miss  Adams  as  one 
of  the  characters.  I  can  even  fancy  her  playing  The 
Twelve-Pound  Look,  or  the  delightful  old  lady  who 
showed  her  medals.  You  will  feel  in  reading  A  Kiss  jor 
Cinderella,  (Scribner's)  that  it  is  quite  as  much  Adams 
as  Barrie  whether  or  not  you  saw  Miss  Adams'  portrayal 
of  the  Cinderella  role  several  years  ago.  If  you  can  not 
feel  this,  I  doubt  your  caring  overmuch  for  the  play. 
It  has  in  its  printed  form  the  usual  whimsical  stage 
directions  and  descriptions  of  Barrie's,  which  unfortu- 
nately are  lost  in  stage  presentation  unless  the  play  be 
in  the  hands  of  such  an  artist  as  Miss  Adams  who  is 
able  to  interpret  them  by  means  of  her  performance. 


OLIVER  E.  HINSDELL 

Dramatic    Teacher,    Reader 

and   Interpreter 

of  Plays 

MRS.  A.  STARR  BEST  says  in  the  Oct.  number  of  the 
Drama:  "Oliver  Hinsdell.  actor,  teacher  and  di- 
rector, reads  Eucene  O'Neill's  marvelous  success  of  last 
season,  Beuond  ths  Horizon,  and  reads  it  remarkably 
well.  Every  Center  should  be  glad  to  hear  this  Hfelika 
reading  of  one  of  the  greatest  successes  of  the  past 
season. 

Other  plays  of  Mr.  Hinsdeirs  repertoire  are ! 

"Abraham  Lincoln" John  Diinkwater 

"Children  of  Earth" JMice  Brown 

"The  Silver  Box" John  Galsworthy 

CHICAGO  ADDRESS.  633  FINE  ARTS  BLDG. 


Denison's  Plays 

Original  in  theme,  rich  in  dialogue,  and  varied 
in  characterizations.  They  present  opportunity 
and  progress  for  ambitious  and  talented  players. 
A  few  late  successes,  particularly  recommended. 

ASSISTED  BY  SADIE 

By  Waller  Ben  Hare.   Comedy  of  mystery  in  4  acts.   2  interior  scenes. 
6  males,  6  females.  Time  2  1-2  hours.    A  swiftly  moving  and  ingenious 
comedy  of  adventure,  sparkling  with  humor. 
Price  50  cents  Per  copy.  Royalty  $10.00 /or  each  Performance. 

c;ettin'    acquainted 

By  Georgia  Earle.  Quaint,  small-town  comedy  in  one  act.  Interior 
scene.  1  male.  2  females.  Time  25  minutes.  Played  for  three  years 
by  the  talented  authoress  herself  on  the  Keith  and  Orpheum  circuits. 
So  unusually  clever  as  to  place  it  almost  in  a  class  by  itself  among 
one -act  plays. 
Price  35  cents  per  copy.    Royalty  $5.00 /or  each  Performance. 

THE  LIE  THAT  JACK  BUILT 

By  Georgia  Earle.  Comedy  in  1  act.  Interior  scene.  2  males.  2  females. 
Time  30  minutes.    Ociginally  produced  at  the  Savoy  theater,  New 
York  City 
Price  35  Cents  per  copy.   Royalty  $5.00 /or  each  performance. 

WHEN  SMITH  STEPPED  OUT 

By  Harry  Osborne.    Comedy  in  3  acts.    1  interior  scene.    4  males,  2 

females.     Time  2  hours.     No  star  part  but  strong  characterization 

throughout. 

Price  50  Cents  Per  copy.  Royalty  $10. 00 /or  each  Performance. 

MARY'S  MILLIONS 

By  Frederick  G.  Johnson.     Comedy  in  J  acts.     1  interior,  I  exterior 
scene.  5  males,  6  females.  Time  2  1-4  hours.  The  characters  are  clear- 
cut,  human  and  well  contrasted. 
Price  50  Cents  per  copy.   Royalty  $15.00 /or  each  performance. 

WHOSE  LITTLE  BRIDE  ARE  YOU? 

By  Edith  Ellis.    Farce-comedy  in  3  acts.     1  interior  scene.    5  males, 
5  females.    Time  2  1-2  hours.    Opportunities  are  well  balanced,  each 
member  of  the  cast  having  "fat"  lines  and  situations. 
Price  50  Gents  per  copy.  Royalty  $15.00 /or  each  Performance. 


LARGE  CATALOGUE  FREE^-«/  plays.  Mono- 
togues.  Recitations,  Musical  Readings.  Pageants,  Folk 
Dances,  Pantomimes,  etc. 
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The  play  is  more  sentimental  than  many  of  the  other 
Barrie  dramas,  but  in  spite  of  this — and  his  Jenny 
Wren-like  heroine  could  scarcely  be  other  than  senti- 
mental— you  will  want  to  read  it,  and  add  it  to  the  other 
volumes  of  the  Scribner  edition  of  Barrie  in  your  lib- 
rary. *     *     * 

English  Pageantry,  Volume  II,  by  Robert  Withington, 
(Harvard  University  Press)  is  a  large-paged,  beauti- 
fully printed  volume  of  four  hundred  twenty-five  pages, 
twenty  of  which  are  given  to  illustration.  There 
are  four  sections  of  the  material  covered:  the  Lord 
Mayor's  Show  from  1209  to  1919;  other  survivals  and 
revivals  in  England;  the  pageant  of  the  Louis  N.  Parker 
type;  and  pageantry  in  the  United  States.  In  addition 
are  thirty-five  pages  of  valuable  bibliography  regarding 
pageantry  in  both  countries. 

In  spite  of  errors  of  judgment  on  the  part  of  the 
author,  there  is  here  so  much  material  difficult  of  access, 
that  every  large  library  and  professional  pageant 
worker  will  need  the  volume — which  is  necessarily  ex- 
pensive. The  difficulty  with  the  whole  book  is  its 
undigested  presentation  of  facts.  The  author  has  at- 
tempted an  heroic  task  for  the  subject  is  huge  and  the 
information  needed  to  develop  it  is  scattered  through 
old  library  collections,  current  newspapers,  school 
records,  and  the  like.  The  material  is  assembled  but 
it  is  not  assorted  or  developed  in  its  proportion  and  sig- 
nificance. Throughout  the  huge  tome  one  feels  the 
graduate  school  devotion  to  the  fact  rather  than  the 
worker's  knowledge  of  the  relation  and  importance 
of  the  fact  to  the  live  progression  of  the  art  form.  Per- 
haps because  of  this  the  first  section  is  most  satisfying 
for  the  sources  of  information  are  few  and  almost  any 
detail  is  helpful.  Even  here  some  of  the  quotations 
are  beside  the  mark  and  the  constant  choppy  sections 
need  pointing  by  smooth  running  comment  from  the 
author.  The  review  of  later  periods  is  even  more  annoy- 
ing. For  instance  it  is  generally  admitted  that  the 
great  pageant  and  masque  of  Saint  Louis  marked  an 
epoch  in  American  effort  and  achievement,  yet  they  are 
given  the  same  casual,  almost  newspaper-like  comment, 
bestowed  upon  a.  Fourth  of  July  float  parade  in  New 
York,   and  several  minor  school  affairs. 

A  similar  lack  of  selection  appears  in  the  pictures. 
With  a  wealth  of  material  to  draw  from,  peculiarly 
unattractive,  uninformative  scenes  are  shown,  and  at 
least  two  whole  pages  are  given  to  the  cover-designs 
of  modern  pageantry  programs.  No  more  perfect  ex- 
ample of  the  hollow  result  obtained  by  the  modern  aca- 
demic method  when  pursued  without  reference  to 
practicability  or  the  exigencies  of  a  living  art  can  easily 
be  discovered  than  in  this  extensive  work  of  Mr.  With- 
ington's. 


White  Elephant  Rummage  Shop 

(maiDtained  for  the  benefit  of  tbe  Childran'a  Memorial  Hospital) 
27  East  Ohio  St.,   CHICAGO,  ILL.,  Telephone:  Superior  6846 
Slishtly  used  Evening  Clothes  for  Men  and  Women  at  Reasonable  Prices 

You  May  Save  the  Life  of  a  Child 

by  BiTinc  us  thinss  for  which  you  no  loncer  have  any  use,  aucb  as  furniture,  toys,  books. 

ohioa,  silTerware   bric-a-brac,  clothing  for  men,  women  and  children,  old  tires,  tin  foil,  etc, 

We  can  sell  anything: 


The  Pageant  of  the  Pilgrims 


TEXT  BY  FREDERICK.  H.   MARTENS 


MUSIC  BY  N.   CLIFFORD  PAGE 


In  a  Proloeue  and  Sis  Episodes,  with  inoideatal  music,  solo,  chorus  of  mixed  voices  and 

orchestra.       Time  of  performance:     One  hour  and  a  h^f  to  two  hours 

Solo  Voices:    Soprano,  Mezso-Soprano,  Tenor,  Baritone  and  Bass  (or  Baritone) 

Price:  Vocal  Score,  ti.OO;  Choruses  only,  20  cents:  Libretto,  25  cents 

'T^HE  Prologue  presents  a  figure  symbolic  of  the  village,  town  or  city  in 
■*•  which  the  pageant  is  performed.  The  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  their 
first  Thanksgiving,  the  rollicking  Maypole  of  Merrymount,  the  romance  of 
John  Alden  and  Priscilla.  the  grimnes?  of  King  Philip's  head  and  the  closing 
apotheosis  of  the  Pilgrim  ideal  are  presented  in  six  well  contrasted  episodes 
supported  by  effective  music  written  on  broad  and  simple  lines  with  a  view 
to  open  air  performance  and  dramatic  clarity.  But  five  solo  voices  are  re- 
quired: Elder  Brewster — baritone,  Nelly — mezzo-soprano,  Pnscilla — soprano, 
John  Alden — tenor,  and  a  friend  of  Morton — bass  or  baritone.  Much  of  the 
chorus  work  is  in  unison.    The  pageant  may  be  given  indoors  or  out. 

OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY,       Dept.  S,       Boston  10 


The  Little  Playbook 

Six  One- Act  Plays  for  Children 
By  Katherine  Lord 

Price  $1.60 

Children  Need  the  Best  Plays 
and  Here  They  Are 

Send  for  Free  Catalogues 

NORMAN  LEE  SWARTOUT 

Summit         ::         ::         New  Jersey 


CLAYTON  F.  SUM  MY  CO. 

PUBLISHERS 

supply  and  suggest  music  appropriate 

for  dramatic  presentations 

As  a  happy  combination  of  musical  and  dramatic  art.  we  suggest 

the   following 

READINGS  WITH  MUSIC 

all  cheerful  in  mood  and  quaintly  humorous 

Tiie  Moo  Cow  Moo,  by  Mary  Williams 90.50 

How  Time  FUes,  by  Frieda  Peycke 30 

Sweet  Pea  Bonnets,  by  Frieda  Peycke 60 

Radiance   with  violin  obligate)  by  Phyllis  Fergus  ..^ 50 

For  the  convenience  of  the  accompanist,  we  advise  that 

all  music  be  hinged  with  the 

SHELP  HINGE  TAPE. 

Hinge  yourself  or  we  hinge  for  you 

12  yards  for  25  cents. 

SUMMY'S  MUSIC  STORE  at  present  located  at  64  E.  Van  Buren 
St.,  will  move  May  Ist  to  429  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  next  door  to  the  Audi- 
torium. 


High  School  Course 
in  2  Years — 

You  can  complete  this  simplified 
High  School  Course  at  home  inside 
two  years.  Meets  all  requirements  for 
entrance  to  college  and  the  leading  pro- 
fessions. This  and  thirty-six  other  practical 
courses  are  described  in  our  Free  Bulletin. 

Send  for  it  TODAY. 

American  School  of  Correspondence 

DEPT.  H-822  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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PROLOGUE 

or,  An  Excuse  to  Indulge  in  Personalities  Regarding  our  Contributors 


MR.  William  Shakespeare,  Mr.  Walter  Hampden,  and  Mr. 
Claude  Bragdon,  of  whom  Frank  Chouteau  Brown  writes 
in  the  current  number  of  The  Dr.\ma  are  all  too  weU  known  to 
need  an  introduction  to  lovers  of  the  theatre.  Their  recent 
association  is  a  sort  of  "House  that  Jack  Built"  one:  Shakes- 
peare wrote  the  play,  that  Hampden  played,  in  the  settings  that 
Bragdon  built,  and  Brown  who  wrote  the  article  about  the  play 
that  Shakespeare  wrote,  and  that  Hampden  played  in  the  set- 
tings that  Bragdon  built,  is  a  well  known  artist  and  writer  of 
Boston,  whose  sketches  and  other  contributions  have  frequently 
appeared  in  The  Drama. 

Probably  Mary  Aldis  who  is  a  Chicago  dramatist,  poet  and 
artist  is  best  known  as  the  author  of  Plays  for  Small  Stages 
which  have  been  given  with  great  success  all  over  the  country. 
That  Mrs.  Aldis  is  equally  skilled  with  brush  and  pen  is  evidenced 
by  the  drawing  which  accompanies  her  "problem  play." 

Both  Rudolph  Altrocchi  and  Oliver  Sayler  have  already 
appeared  in  The  Drama.     Mr.  Altrocohi,  who  is  a  professor  at 


the  University  of  Chicago,  was  represented  in  the  March-April 
number,  by  an  interesting  article  on  The  "Follies"  of  1585,  as 
presented  in  Italy.  Mr.  Sayler,  who  is  the  author  of  Russia, 
Red  and  White,  and  The  Russian  Theatre  Under  the  Revolution, 
contributed  to  the  first  number  of  The  Drama  in  its  monthly 
form  in'Ootober,  1919,  its  opening  article,  "A  Tudor  'Twelfth 
Night'  in  Russia." 

Lawrence  MacQueen  is  a  newcomer  to  our  circle  and  a  very 
welcome  one.  In  his  retelling  of  the  Biblical  story  of  Abraham 
and  Isaac,  he  has  succeeded  admirably  in  retaining  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  original  story. 

■The  Rose  of  Persia  is  the  first  full-length  play  that  has  been 
published  in  The  Drama  since  it  became  a  monlihly  magazine. 
Mr.  Haweis,  who  is  connected  with  the  University  of  British 
Columbia  at  Vancouver,  is  an  Englishman  with  a  remote  an- 
cestor who  was  of  the  Orient,  which  undoubtedly  accounts  for 
his  sympathetic  feeling  for  the  East. 
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'The  Arts,"  a  New  Mural  recently  Exhibited  at  the  Arts  Club  of  Chicago  by  Gerald  A.  Frank. 


Walter  Hampden  as  "HamleV* 
Settings  and  Costumes  by  Claude  Bragdon 
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The  Changing  Drama 


By  Waller  Hampden 


MOST  thinking  people  recognize  that  important 
changes  are  imminent  in  great  institutions. 
The  theatre,  except  to  a  minority,  is  perhaps 
not  numbered  among  these  great  institutions.  However, 
it  requires  sHght  consideration  on  the  part  of  any 
thoughtful  citizen  to  satisfy  himself  that  the  theatre 
is  in  reality  one  of  the  most  prominent  organs  of  modern 
civilized  life.  The  place  of  amusement  begins  to  assume 
its  rightful  proportions  in  organized  society,  and  more 
and  more  is  forging  ahead  in  public  consciousness.  This 
is  due  primarily  to  the  persistent  labor  of  the  artist  in  the 
theatre  and  to  the  spirit  of  the  times. 

The  spirit  of  the  times,  the  unconscious  urge  of  the 
multitude,  in  the  wake  of  a  great  world  war,  has  been 
let  loose  to  recreate  and  regenerate  the  societies  of  the 
world.  The  war  issued  a  summons  to  the  idealism  of 
mankind,  to  the  pent-up  craving  for  the  heroic,  the 
sublime,  in  each  and  every  person.  The  appeal  to  the 
best  in  the  spirit  of  man,  the  opportunity  to  express 
it  in  action,  in  service  to  great  causes,  were  all  inherent 
in  the  vast  world  conflict.  So  great  forces  were  set 
in  motion,  and  experiences  striking  to  the  soul  of  the 
race  were  common.  Once  having  tasted  of  the  wine 
of  the  spirit,  the  human  race  will  not  be  content  to 
return  to  the  narrow  confines  of  its  recent  past.  No 
reactionary  can  pack  these  mighty  energies  now  un- 
leashed into  old  modes.  The  result  is  bound  to  be  either 
the  creation  of  new  forms  in  all  the  departments  of 
human  endeavor,  or  the  regeneration  of  those  institutions 
which  can  stand  the  pressure  of  the  new  life. 

All  this  is  chiefly  interesting  to  us  because  of  its 
bearing  upon  the  theatre. 

/^RGANIZED  by  acquisitive  people  upon  a  purely 
^^  commercial  ba.sis,  with  an  eye  only  to  the  material 
and  practical,  a  great  structure  has  been  raised  in  the 
United  States  which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  theatre. 
Under  leadership  blind  to  ideals,  blind  to  beauty,  a 


rigid  stronghold  of  the  worst  type  of  naaterialism  has 
been  erected.  In  this  barren  waste  of  the  spirit  a  few 
independent  and  dominant  personalities  only  have 
been  able  to  grow  and  flourish.  Art  has  been  laughed 
at  and,  save  for  a  few  exceptions,  the  artist  has  starved. 
A  great  institution,  a  temple  of  the  holy  spirit  of  beauty 
and  truth,  has  been  given  over  to  the  cheap,  the  tawdry, 
the  vulgar,  by  false  stewards  who  pose  as  public  servants. 
But  fortunately,  narrow  vision  defeats  itself  in  the  end. 

We  have  now  a  spectacle  of  a  changing  world  in  art, 
in  politics,  in  education,  in  religion.  Empires  fall; 
governments  totter;  the  sacred  categories  of  the  past 
are  questioned  by  an  insolent,  restless  spirit  which 
can  not  be  stilled  until  it  has  found  itself  in  the  satis- 
faction of  a  new  creation.  The  public  that  frequents 
the  playhouse  is  less  docile — is  even  expressing  an  open 
dissatisfaction  with  the  manager  who  stoops  to  the 
degraded  without  scruple,  eyes  only  on  the  box-office; 
with  the  playwright  whose  ambition  is  to  turn  out  a 
factory-made  article,  content  only  with  old  formulas; 
with  the  actor  whose  vanity  overrules  his  art,  whose 
technique  is  merely  a  stage  trick. 

Behold,  at  last,  frequent  surprises — artists  arriving 
in  increasing  numbers;  an  alert  public,  ever  increasing, 
cheering  them  on;  independent  managers  and  producers 
able  to  survive.  The  pioneers  are  here  with  real  things; 
the  public  is  patronizing  the  true  in  increasing  measure, 
and  the  spurious  fails  often  to  gain  the  expected  reward. 
How  disconcerting  to  see  a  successful  revival  of  Shakes- 
peare! How  surprising  to  find  an  Arthur  Hopkins  among 
managers!  Think  of  the  outrage  to  the  sensibilities 
of  the  old-time  producer  in  the  presence  of  settings  by 
Jones,  Peters,  or  Bragdon.  How  incredible  to  find  the 
spirit  of  industrial  and  artistic  cooperation  among  "the 
rank  and  file  of  actors!  Actor-managers  coming  to  the 
fore!  A  public  recalcitrant!  The  press  writing  editorials 
on  the  theatre!  Dramatists  breaking  the  old  rules  of 
construction!      These    and    a    hundred    other   strange 
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happenings!  What  a  spectacle  and  what  a  misfortune 
to  the  old  bosses,  and  what  an  augury  of  good  things 
to  come!  The  enemy  is  inside  the  walls  of  the  city 
already,  the  battle  is  on,  and  every  day  the  line  between 
the  two  opponents  is  drawn  more  definitely.  Soon 
each  and  every  worker  in  the  theatre  will  have  to  choose 
between  the  old  order  and  the  new,  as  indeed  each  and 
every  citizen  will  have  to  decide  between  the'conflicting 
issues  of  every  kind  presented  to  the  public  conscience. 

TUST  what  art  forms  will  come  to  birth,  which  will 
"  survive  to  dominate  the  new  conventions  of  the 
theatre,  it  is  impossible  to  prophesy.  The  near  years 
to  come  will  be  highly  experimental,  are  sure  to  be 
vital,  dynamic  ones.  Many  things  will  be  tried,  and 
will  die  because  found  wanting.  Many  will  contribute 
their  share  to  the  creation  of  a  new  order  in  the  theatre. 
Only  a  few  thoughts  can  be  stated  with  any  authority, 
both  as  to  tendencies  and  results.  Progress  is  certain 
at  all  points.  Certain  fundamentals  only  can  be  pre- 
dicted of  the  artistic  outlook.  These  fundamentals 
are  vital,  but  necessarily  abstract.  Simplicity,  truth, 
beauty,  reality,  significance,  are  vague  as  definition 
but  certain  in  ther  appeal  to  a  higher  consciousness; 
and  it  is  the  higher  consciousness  that  must  dominate. 
The  spirit  is  to  set  us  free,  yet  how  impossible  to  define 
it.  We  have  to  hold  to  it,  to  aspire  to  it,  to  be  sincerely 
guided  by  it,  else  we  shall  achieve  nothing  that  endures. 
These  vague  attributes  of  eternal  things  are  the  sub- 
stance of  all  past  achievement.  Yet,  how  different  the 
forms  that  have  been  born  of  them,  all  five,  yet  all 
contrasted,  reunited  only  in  their  common  origin. 
Nevertheless  these  abstract  conceptions  are  creative 
powers.  Without  them  we  can  do  nothing:  with  them 
we  can  reflect  supernal  glories  in'concrete  forms.  To 
live  by  them  means  sacrifice  of  our  personal  prejudices, 
our  vanities,  our  egotism.  These  veils  to  illumination 
it  is  each  man's  fate  to  remove  for  himself.  The 
great  artist  will  win  his  way  through  to  self-control 
in  order  to  achieve  mastery  of  his  material.  He  will 
not  only  be  artist  but  man,  a  lover  of  God  and  of  his 


fellows,  and  that  means  a  personal  victory  in  ethics, 
an  experience  in  religion,  practical  sympathy  and 
cultured  understanding. 

I  often  think  Craig  has  a  great  idea  in  his  dreams 
of  marionettes;  that  he  is  in  reality  symbolizing  this 
essential  requirement  demanded  of  the  true  artist  to  get 
rid  of  his  restricting  personality,  his  limiting  ego.  This 
done,  the  larger  fields  of  consciousness  open  up.  Vision 
widens,  realities  are  seen  more  clearly,  creative  energies 
take  possessiDn  of  us.  For  matter  to  be  responsive 
to  us,  for  it  to  run  at  will  into  new  and  varying  moulds, 
a  general  rebirth  is  needed.  I  know  for  myself  that 
the  keen  delight  in  acting,  the  strange  sense  of 
mastery  and  freedom,  the  haunting,  overpowering 
realization  of  the  nearness  of  that  beauty  in  comparison 
with  which  all  external  things  seem  ugly,  can  never  be 
felt  until  the  personal  I,  the  ego,  is  eliminated,  until 
prejudices  of  method  are  broken  down,  until  the  obstacle 
of  what  we  call  "technique"  is  removed. 

TN  that  great  life  in  which  the  true  artist  dwells, 
-*-  these  things  of  our  lower  consciousness,  intellectual 
conceits  and  emotional  straining  have  no  existence. 
Where  there  is  life,  there  must  be  form.  The  life,  the 
method,  the  form  are  one,  and  as  infinitely  variable 
as  creative  energy.  Each  creation  is  a  perfect  law  unto 
itself.  This  is  what  every  artist  must  strive  for.  With 
its  attainment,  a  partial  attainment,  comes  that  intuitive 
immediacy  of  perception;  the  spontaneity  every  one 
rejoices  over;  that  appeal  which  is  direct;  that  sense 
of  unity  of  actor  and  audience  in  a  spiritual  soHdarity 
out  of  which  is  born  an  unforgettable  experience,  an 
undying  impression,  a  stimulus  to  the  soul.  We  must 
not  be  ashamed  of  these  high  and  sacred  things.  A 
great  artist  in  living,  a  creative  spirit,  once  said  "Seek 
ye  first  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  and  all  these  things  will 
be  added  unto  .you."  By  the  application  of  this  truth 
to  our  work,  so  may  we;  artists  of  the  theatre  of  every 
kind,  contribute  our  mite  to  the  treasure  house  of 
beauty  which  is  the  eternal  heritage  of  the  human  race. 


T^HE  Women's  Open  Table  Committee  of  the  National 
-■-  Arts  Club  of  New  York  presented  a  bill  of  one-act 
plays  at  the  club  house  in  Gramercy  Park,  February  10. 
The  first  play  given  was  Maurice  Baring's  amusing 
"diminutive  drama,"  Alexander's  Horse,  which  deals 
with  a  breakfast -table  discussion  between  Henry  the 
Eighth,  and  his  fourth  or  fifth  wife,  Catherine  Parr,  as 
to  whether  Bucephalus,  Alexander's  famous  steed  was 
black  or  white.  The  other  plays  presented  were  The 
Lost  Silk  Hat,  by  Lord  Dunsany;  Austin  Dobson's  The 
Secrets  oj  the  Heart;  and  Everybody's  Husband,  by  Gilbert 
Cannan. 


Interesting  word  comes  from  Bath,  England,  of  the 
production  there  by  the  Citizen  House  Players  of 
The  Christmas  Stocking,  a  children's  pantomime  which 
was  so  successful  that  it  was  still  being  given  up  to  Feb- 
ruary 1.  During  the  Lenten  period  last  year,  a  Passion 
Play,  To  This  End,  was  so  notably  produced  by  the  play- 
ers as  to  elicit  an  editorial  in  the  London  Times.  _^ 


The  Drama  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  one  who 
is  interested  in  the  better  theatre.  Show  your  copy  to  a  friend 
or  send  his  name  for  our  sample  copy  list. 
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TEN  P.  M.—from  a  Sketch  by  Mary  Aldis 

Ten  P.  M. 

A  Problem  Play 
By  Mary  Aldis 

Scene:   A   fireside.     Two    reading,    under   shaded    lamps. 
Time:   Any  time,  A.  D.  or  B.  C. 
Characters:  He  and  She. 


[Sbe  shuU  her  book  with  a  snap.     He  looks  up,  smiles,  takes  off 

his  eyeglasses,  takes  a  puff  from  a  very  good  cigar,  regards  her 

with  a  gently  inquiring  expression.     There  is  a  pause.] 

She:    Well,  why  don't  you  speak? 

He:    But  I  haven't  anything  to  say. 
[There  is  another  pause.] 

She:    Can't  you  make  up  something? 

He:    I've  been  trying  to;  I  can't  think  of  anything  interesting. 

She:    You  might  tell  me  of  my  faults. 

He:   My  dear!     What  a  notion! 

She:    Shall  I  tell  you  yours? 

He:    Yes,  yes — certainly,  if  you  wish  to. 

She    [Pointing  tragically]:   Ashes,  all  over  you! 
(He  hastily  dusts  his  shirt-front,  gets  up  and  brushes  his  trousers, 

looks  uneasily  around  him  on  the  floor,  and  tries  to  minimize 

the  ashes  with  his  toe.] 

She:  [Craning  her  neck  to  see  the  ash  tray]:  And  cigar  stumps — 
cold  ones  I 

He:  Dear,  dear!  I  had  no  idea!  [He  jicks  up  the  ash  tray 
and  gazes  into  it.]  Sure  enough,  there  is  one  there.  [He 
bears  it  carefully  to  the  fireplace,  empties  it,  and  sits  doivn  again.] 

She:  And  I  can't  bear  the  way  your  slippers  look  behind. 
They  flop.  [He  drums  on  the  arms  of  his  chair.]  And  that 
noise  you  make,  drumming  with  your  fingers — j'ou  always  do 


it  instead  of  answering  me;  it's  maddening — and  the  way  you 
sneeze  and  say  humm-mm  after — like  old  men  on  the  stage. 
[IIe  has  had  to  stop  drumming  and  now  begins  to  whistle.]  And 
that  silly  tune  you  whistle  all  the  time.  [He  .stops  on  a  high 
note.]  I  do  believe  I'll  hear  it  in  my  grave!  [She  imitates  the 
way  He  whistles.] 

He:  Dear  me!  I  certainly  did  not  know  there  were  so  many 
things  wrong — I'll  try  my  best,  dear — you  know  I'd  do  any- 
thing— 

She:  And  besides,  I  don't  like  the  color  of  your  eyes. 

He:   Isn't  it  rather  late  to  mention  that? 

She:   But  what's  to  be  done  about  it? 

He:  I  don't  know.  [He  glances  at  his  book;  He  is  holding 
the  place  with  his  forefinger.] 

She:   Don't  open  your  book,  I  feel  like  talking. 

He:    [Putting  down  the  book:]  Very  well,  dear. 
[There  is  a  pause.] 

She:   Well,  what  are  you  thinking  about? 
Why,  nothing  in  particular — why? 
Oh,  no  reason;  I  just  thought  it  might  be  interesting  to 


He: 

She: 
know. 

He: 
see^ 

She: 


Why,  if  you  wish,  of  course  I'll  try  and  tell  you.     Let  mo 
Oh,  no  matter,  don't. 
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[There  is  a  pause.] 

He:    It's  very  hard  to  understand  you. 

She:   Did  you  ever  really  try? 

He:  Why,  I'd  like  to,  but  of  course  you  are  so  much  cleverer 
than  I — 

She:  Now,  don't  say  that.  You  know  perfectly  you  don't 
think  it 

He:  Well,  of  course,  in  some  things — 

She:  Oh,  there  aren't  any  "some  things,"  I'm  an  idiot,  that's 
aU. 

He:   Why,  what  do  j'ou  mean? 

She:   I'm  such  a  fool!     I  hate  myself.     [She  weeps.] 

He:  What  for?  What  are  you  talking  about?  Surely  this 
is  very  morbid. 

She:    No,  it  isn't,  or  rather,  yes,  it  is — of  course  it  is. 

He:  You  seem  so  heated.  What  can  I  do?  I'm  ever  so 
sorry.     Don't  let  us  quarrel. 

She:   Oh,  but  do  let  us  quarrel.     Let's  do  anything. 


[There  is  a  long  pause.] 

He:  I  see,  I  see  perfectly.  You  are  bored,  and  it  is  I  who 
bore  you. 

She:  Oh  no,  no!  Don't  think  it — I  didn't  mean  that,  not 
for  a  second.  Of  course  it  was  utter  nonsense.  I  love  you. 
You  know  I  do. 

He:   Truly? 

She:  Really  and  truly.  Let's  read.  I  won't  be  silly  any 
more.     [She  takes  up  her  book.  After  a  pause  He  does  likewise, 

but  finds  difficulty  in  fixing   his  attention.     She    reads    as- 
siduously.    There  is  a  long  pause.] 

He:   You  know  dear,  I  can't  think  what  you  meant — 

She  [Interrupting]:  Oh  nothing,  I  tell  you,  literally  nothing. 
Just  silly  nonsense.  Don't  bother  about  it.  You're  a  dear. 
Go  on  reading. 

He:   All  right — that's  good^I  am  interested,  you  know. 

She:    Yes,  of  course — so  am  I. 
[They  both  read.] 
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ITHEL  BARRYMORE  is  perfectly  angelic! 
I  adore  her,"  was  the  comment  of  the  Youngest 
Person  of  the  group  of  Old  and  Young  who 
were  discussing  at  a  recent  dinner  party  who's  who  in 
the  theatre  today.  "And  then,"  she  continued,  "there're 
Patricia  Collinge  and  Jane  Cowl!  I  think  they're  both 
simply  ravishing!" 

"Of  course,  my  dear,"  said  the  Oldest  of  the  Old 
Persons  present,  "you  don't  remember  Mrs.  Fiske  when 
she  played  Tess  of  the  D'Urbervilles  or  Becky  Sharp, 
and  you  never  saw  Olga  Nethersole  as  the  Second  Mrs. 
Tanqueray,  or  to  go  farther  back,  the  incomparable 
Ada  Rehan  as  Lady  Teazle." 

At  this  stage  of  the  game  the  Hostess  spoke  up. 
"I  don't  want  .to  hear  about  the  women  of  the  stage; 
I  want  to  talk  about  the  matinee  idols  of  my  debutante 
days — the  dashing  young  actors  who  have  become 
dignified  and  celebrated  artists.  If  I  were  starting  a 
Hall  of  Fame,  I  should  give  the  best  niche  to  the  young 
Faversham  whom  I  adored,  and  if  John  were  not  here, 
Fd  say  I  still  adore  Faversham." 

"Don't  mind  me,  darling."  said  John.  "Remember 
that  I  have  a  couple  of  eyes  that  are  still  good.  More- 
over, I  know  Blanche  Bates  and  Margaret  Anglin  and 
Nance  O'Neil,  all  of  'em  personally,  but,  curse  'em, 
they're  all  happily  married.  But  then,  so  is  Faver- 
sham." 

"Let's,"  suggested  the  guest — who  with  "let's"  is 
present  at  most  dinner  parties — "let's  each  make  out  a 
list  of  men  and  women  whom  we  consider  pre-eminent 
on  the  American  stage,  and  then  we  can  compare  notes 
and  find-out  on  which  ones  we  agree." 

T^HE  motion  was  carried  and  the  ten  men  and  ten 
-■-  women  artists  of  the  theatre  having  the  most  votes 
were  listed.  The  Hostess  brought  the  list  of  the  "elect" 
to  the  editors  of  The  Drama,  telling  them  of  the  fore- 
going discussion,  and  asking  them  to  give  a  critical 
opinion  in  the  matter.     Since  the  editors  are  a  very  small 


proportion  of  the  theatre-going  public,  they  have 
decided  that  it  is  up  to  their  readers  to  help  them  out. 
If  you  agree  with  "the  lady  in  distress"  will  you  write 
The  Drama,  and  if  you  do  not  agree  with  her,  will  you 
subtract  from  and  add  to  the  list? 

And — one  more  request — will  you  list  your  selections 
in  the  order  of  what  you  consider  their  ability?  When 
readers  have  decided  who  are  the  most  important  of 
"The  Upper  Ten"  of  both  sexes,  The  Drama  will  print 
a  page  photograph  of  each  of  the  first  ten  chosen,  to- 
gether with  an  article  by  or  an  interview  with  him  or 
her. 

Here  is  the  list  submitted: 

George  Arliss  Maude  Adams 

John  Barrymore         Margaret  Anglin 
John  Drew  Ethel  Barrymore 

William  Faversham  Blanche  Bates 
William  Gillette         Patricia  Collinge 
Walter  Hampden       Jane  Cowl 
Henry  Miller  Mrs.  Fiske 

Otis  Skinner  Julia  Marlowe 

E.  H.  Sothern  Nance  O'Neil 

David  Warfield  Laurette  Taylor 


The  Drama  League  Players  of  Santa  Pe,  New  Mexico,  scored    | 

a.  great  success  at  their  performances  of  Grumpy,  the  play  made 
famous  by  Cyril  Maude,  the  English  actor.    The  League  Players    . 
gave  the  play  February  3  and  5,  and  met  with  such  approval 

that  they  are  planning  for  further  productions. 

#     *     * 

The  Passing  of  the  Third  Floor  Back,  by  Jerome  K.  Jerome, 
another  play  made  famous  in  America  by  an  English  actor, 
Forbes  Robertson,  was  the  February  bill  of  the  Pasadena  Com- 
munity Players  who  already  have  much  good  work  to  their 
credit.  Their  productions  have  so  often  been  commented  on  in 
this  column  that  anj'  commendation  of  the  community  spirit 
which  is  one  of  the  notable  features  of  the  organization,  would 
be  mere  repetition.  The  February  production  was  an  extra 
ore  given  for  the  purpose  of  replenishing  the  treasury.  The 
children's  department  of  the  Playhouse,  under  the  direction 
of  Miss  Sybil  Jones,  produced  late  in  January  The  Tailor  Prince, 
an  adaption  bj'  Miss  Annis  Walker,  of  the  Grimm's  fairy  tale. 
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"He  Who  Gets  Slapped" 

A  Review  of  Andryeyev's  Last  Drama* 
By  Gregory  Zilboorg 


LEONID  ANDRYEYEV  was  very  lucky  with 
the  theatre.  He  was  one  of  those  very  few  dram- 
atists who  saw  all  his  plays  produced,  played  on 
the  best  stages,  and  interpreted  by  the  greatest  actors 
of  the  passing  Russian  generation.  I  say  Andryeyev 
was  lucky  because  not  all  of  his  dramas — in  fact,  almost 
none  of  them — are  very  good  dramas,  and  their  success 
was  due  for  the  most  part  not  to  their  dramatic,  theatrical 
qualities,  but  to  the  author's  individual  literary  gifts. 
In  his  dramas,  as  in  his  novels  and  short  stories, 
Andryeyev  always  remained  the  consistent,  moribund 
pessimist  who  is  so  well  known  in  Russia  and  abroad. 
Andryeyev  was  so  deeply  drowned  in  the  waves  of 
symbols,  ghosts,  shadows,  and  shattering  allegories, 
that  he  at  times  seems  to  have  forgotten  life  itself.  Take 
his  The  Life  of  Man,  or  any  other  of  his  dramatic  writings 
and  you  will  find  them  melodramatic,  emphatically 
styled,  psychologically  supernatural.  He  felt  life  not 
as  a  complicated,  manifold  phenomenon,  but  as  a  great 
stage  where  His  Majesty  Fate  and  His  Excellency 
Accident  were  indulging  themselves  in  a  riotous,  cruel 
play  with  all  the  elements  of  life  which  are  dear  to  us. 
If  love  is  announced  to  be  a  great  thing,  Andryeyev 
points  to  betrayal  smiling  sardonically  behind  the  lovers. 
If  man  as  an  individual  is  proclaimed  as  the  sacred 
bearer  of  the  mystery  of  eternal  life,  Andryeyev  brings 
instantly  to  your  vision,  the  ghostlike  Fate  who  holds 
the  going-out  candle  of  life,  pulling  man  into  the  dark- 
ness of  death.  If  you  crave  for  beauty  and  Andryeyev 
knows  it,  he  immediately  brings  before  you  the  grayish 
green  shadow  of  Anathema  who  look^  like  a  corpse. 
For  Andryeyev  is  trying  always  to  fill  life  with  frighten- 
ing ghosts  against  whom  his  gigantic  imagination  and 
revolting  spirit  permanently  .struggle.  A  healthy,  lucid, 
•  and  moral  spirit  is  inclined  at  times  to  denounce  An- 
dryeyev's world  outlook.  Tolstoi  once  said  "Leonid 
Andryeyev  tries  to  frighten  me,  but  I  feel  no  fear." 

In  addition  to  all  this,  Andryeyev  did  not  know  or 
feel  the  spirit  of  the  stage.  His  dramas  at  times 
lack  action;  at  times  lack  dramatic  convinction.  His 
plays  require  a  tremendous  amount  of  adaptation  and 
reshaping  if  one  wants  to  stage  them.  Andryeyev  al- 
ways protested  vigorously  against  this.  A  noted  Russian 
dramatic  critic — possibly  the  most  notable  living  writer 
on  the  Russian  theatre — A.  R.  Koogel,  once  answered 
one  of  Andryeyev's  protests  in  the  following  words: 
"The  only  man  who  does  not  understand  a  bit  of  An- 
dryeyev's dramas  is  Andryeyev  himself."     And  he  was 


*The  Man  Who  Gels  Slapped  will  appear  soon  in  The  Dial  in  a 
translation  by  Dr.  Zilboorg. 


right,  because  the  secret  and  the  success  of  his  plays 
are  not  their  form  or  even  the  wording  and  the  types, 
but  their  dynamic  tempo,  their  gigantic  tensity  of  feel- 
ing, their  titanic  spirit  of  revolt  of  this  petty,  weak  being 
called  Man,  against  that  mournful,  unbending  force 
called  Life,  or  Fate,  or  Accident. 

Andryeyev  is  more  than  anybody  else  the  child  of  his 
age.  He  mirrored  the  broken-down  and  the  disillusioned 
soul  of  his  generation  of  intellectuals.  They  were  neither 
progressive  nor  retrogressive.  They  stopped  to  look 
into  the  future  because  Fate  stood  at  its  gate  with  an 
almost  burned  candle  of  life.  Neither  did  they  turn 
to  the  past  because  the  past  was  Death,  the  impenetrable 
shroud  of  the  bygone.  They  were  stagnant.  There 
they  stood  full  of  lamentations,  of  tears,  of  fears,  of 
disillusion  and  hopelessness.  In  fact,  it  is  a  pity  that 
Andryeyev  spent  his  enormous  talent  on  rendering 
shadows  of  Dante'd  Inferno  into  little  devils  from  a  too 
human  hell.  It  is  so  much  more  so  since  some  of  his 
plays  show  an  extraordinary,  fresh  and  sparkling  humor- 
istic  and  realistic  gift.  His  genial  satiric  nonsense. 
The  Pretty  Sabine  Women,  and  his  The  Days  of  Our  Life 
are  great  dramatic  pieces  and  were  the  most  popular 
of  his  plays.  Whenever  he  tried  to  be  true  to  himself 
and  not  his  moribund  philosophy,  he  was  a  great  drama- 
tist whose  gift  was  subdued  by  a  revolt  against  the 
world  of  ghosts  and  hellish  shadows.  A  synthesis  of 
both  his  pessimistic  symbolism  and  his  fresh  realistic 
flair  would  doubtless  have  created  very  good  drama. 

IN  this  respect  it  is  interesting  that  his  last  play  is 
probably  the  nearest  approach  to  such  a  synthesis 
as  he  was  capable  of  making.  It  is  called  He  or  He  Who 
Gets  Slapped. 

"He"  is  an  unknown  man  whose  name  is  not  revealed- 
It  is  intimated  that  he  was  a  great  scholar,  a  member 
of  the  academy,  who  left  his  science  and  social  position 
behind  in  order  to  enter  a  French  circus  and  occupy  a 
place  in  the  ring  with  the  clowns.  His  "stunt"  consists 
in  getting  slaps  in  the  face  from  his  fellow  clowns.  As 
the  public  likes  to  look  at  this  and  laughs,  laughs  very 
much,  in  fact,  "He"  is  made  a  star,  a  special 
feature  of  the  circus,  overshadowing  even  the  chief 
clown,  Jackson,  who  has  a  gleaming  sun  on  his  posterior. 

There  is  a  young  girl,  Consuelo,  in  the  circus  who  is 
called  "the  queen  of  the  tango  on  horseback;"  Mancini, 
a  lewd  Italian  who  claims  to  be  her  father,  is  supported 
by  her,  and  finally  decides  to  marry  her  to  a  fat,  ugly, 
but  highly-born  millionaire  baron.  Everybody  is  in 
love  with  Consuelo,  and  is  sorry  that  she  is  going  to  live 
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in  a  palace  among  roses,  jewels,  and  the  like.  The  serious 
and  thoughtful  clown,  Jackson,  loves  her,  but  conceals 
his  love  and  is  only  sad;  the  handsome  bareback  rider, 
Bezano,  loves  her  with  the  love  of  a  wild  yet  tamed 
youth;  "He"  sees  in  her  the  only  clean  heart  on  earth 
and  is  ready  to  commit  a  crime,  but  not  to  give  Consuelo 
to  the  baron  whom  he  calls  "Spider."  Even  Zinida, 
the  lonesome,  suffering  and  "burningly"  beautiful 
woman  lion-tamer,  who  is  jealous  of  her,  loves  her,  while 
the  baron  who  has  the  eyes  of  a  spider  and  seems  to 
have  a  heart  of  thick  cotton,  is  desperately  enamored 
of  her.  Mancini  arranges  everything  for  the  wedding 
and  Consuelo  gives  her  farewell  performance.  Between 
the  acts  the  members  of  the  cast  assemble  to  have  a 
farewell  drink.  "He"  puts  poison  in  Consuelo's  glass 
and  she  dies.  When  the  other  performers  rush  at  "He" 
with  cries  of  "He  did  it,"  they  notice  that  "He"  is  pale 
and  dying.  In  the  meantime  the  baron  walks  out  and 
shoots  himself.  When  a  porter  of  the  circus  comes  and 
tells  it  to  the  crowd  on  the  stage,  "He,"  dying,  exclaims, 
"Even  there  he  wanted  to  be  first." 

This  in  outline  is  not  so  much  the  contents  as  the 
canvas  oif  the  play.  It  abounds  in  wonderful  romantic 
situations  mixed  with  sarcastic  humor  and  full  of  lyric- 
ism and  romantic  sentimentalism.  Here  is  Zinida  with 
her  lonesome  heart,  a  society  woman  who  left  that  life 
for  the  lion  cage.  She  craves  for  love,  she  is  beautiful, 
powerful.  She  has  a  dominating  character  but  nobody 
loves  her.  She  at  times  suffers  so  much  that  she  begs, 
like  a  street  beggar,  for  love.  She  begs  Bezano;  she 
begs  "He,"  but  without  success.  At  times  she  is  under 
a  hysterical  spell  of  belief  that  her  tamed  lions  love  her 
and  she  indulges  in  daring  and  dangerous  experiments 
in  their  cage  before  a  stirred  and  thrilled  circus  public. 
(This  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  moments  of  the  play. 
All  this  is  going  on  behind  the  scenes,  but  the  public 
feels  it,  and  when  Zinida,  after  violent  applause  is  heard, 
appears  on  the  stage,  pale,  almost  fainting,  one  reads 
her  tragedy  in  her  face.) 

There  is  a  strange,  chfld-like  couple  of  musical  clowns, 
Tilly  and  Polly,  who  have  the  hearts  of  angels  and  the 


minds  of  ants.  There  is  Mancini,  hypercritical,  morally 
filthy,  but  polished  in  appearance,  a  wonderful  carica- 
ture of  an  unclean  heart  and  mind,  who  "keeps  up  with 
the  traditions  and  rules  of  society."  Consuelo  is  the 
symbol  of  purity,  dancing  in  the  ring  of  the  world-circus 
which  is  full  of  barons,  spiders,  Mancini-crooks,  princes, 
Poniatovskis,  moral  cowards  and  intellectual  thieves. 
And  above  all  this  world-circus  stands  "He"  who  gets 
slapped  and  the  world  laughs,  and  he  laughs,  too,  but 
for  different  reasons.  They,  the  world,  think  that  "He" 
is  a  clown  and  that  the  slap  is  a  "stunt"  but  "He"  knows 
that  he  is  a  scholar,  that  he  represents  civilization, 
science,  culture,  all  those  things  the  world  is  boasting 
of,  and  the  slaps  "He"  gets  are  slaps  in  the  face  of  the 
world;  slaps  at  their  c.ulture,  their  hypocrisy;  their 
polished  appearance.  It  is  not  at  "He"  they  laugh,  as 
they  think,  but  at  themselves,  at  their  own  cultured 
blindness,  at  their  civilized  cowardice,  and  enlightened 
idiocy. 

If  there  is  a  real  soul  in  the  world  like  Consuelo,  the 
world  wants  to  drown  her  in  the  slime  of  a  baron's  palace. 
They  want  to  strangle  her  tender  being  with  the  thick 
webb  of  a  spider.  Therefore,  she  must  not  live  here. 
Therefore,  "He"  kills  her. 

ANDRYEYEV,  the  symbolist  and  unbending  pessi- 
mist, is  here  the  same  as  in  The  Life  of  Man,  or 
Anathema,  but  just  because  this  play  is  full  of  realism 
and  human  traits,  just  because  the  characters  have 
human,  aching  hearts  and  not  volcanic  apparatuses 
erupting  pessimistic  screams,  eternal  tragedy  of  life 
becomes  convincing  even  in  its  symbolic  features,  and 
the  pubhc  is  stirred.  More  than  that,  one  leaves  the 
theatre  with  a  heavy  heart,  as  if  a  big  mountain  of  tragic 
truth  burdened  suddenly  the  shoulders  of  the  uncon- 
scious, absent-minded  average  man. 

He  was  a  great  success  in  Russia  and  was  played  by 
the  majority  of  the  Russian  theatres.  Especially  good 
was  the  production  in  the  Moscow  Dramatic  Theatre 
(not  the  same  as  the  Moscow  Art  Theatre)  where  it  was 
given  by  the  best  cast  Russia  had  at  the  time. 


Broadway  Comes  Back 

By  Jack  Crawford 


SINCE  last  I  -wrote  for  these  pages,  many  plays  have  come 
and  gone  along  our  Manhattan  highway  sacred  to  Diony- 
sus. A  philosopher,  who  should  chance  to  take  up  his  tub 
and  place  it  at  the  intersection  of  Broadway  and  Forty-second 
Street,  would  have  before  his  eyes  many  examples  of  the  muta- 
bility of  human  affairs  wherewith  to  feed  his  meditations.  The 
star  that  dazzled  last  week,  outshining  the  largest  electric  sign, 
id  now  as  far  from  our  mythical  philosopher's  ken  as  Betelgeuse. 
But  if  I  am  rot  careful  I  shall  grow  centimental  over  Broadway 
and  its  swiftly  turning  wheel  of  dramatic  fortune.  There  are 
enough  sentimental  persons  roaming  Broadway  as  it  is. 
The  second  daintily  finished  production  of  the  season  (tbe 


first  was  The  Young  Visiters.)  To  pass  on  waj  The  Beggar's 
Opera,  another  illustration  that  one  has  to  be  careful  when 
using  a  light  touch  upon  the  keys  of  Broadway's  instrument. 
Instead  of  pleasant  harmony,  you  may  find  only  sileuce.  This 
eighteenth  century  ballad  opera,  remote  ancestor  of  musical 
comedy,  with  old  quaint  airs  and  picturesque  quality  did  not 
repeat  in  New  York  its  London  success.  The  scenery  and  cos- 
tumes by  my  brother-in-law  (advt.),  C.  Lovat  Fraser,  were  if 
you  will  permit  me  to  say  so.  charming.  But  The  Beggar's  Oper.i 
demands  an  audience  to  whom  stage  history  and  stage  tradi- 
tions have  a  meaning. 

Sir  James  Barrie's  Mary  Rose  seems  to  me  a  pu/Amg  play. 
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At  first  I  thought  I  must  be  too  hteral-minded  to  understand 
what  the  author  meant.  After  h'stening  carefully,  however,  to 
the  exposition  of  this  play  by  several  of  my  friends,  some  of 
whom  argU9  with  much  emphasis,  I  am  still  puzzled.  Each 
friend  gave  a  different  explanation.  Now,  as  a  general  principle, 
a  play  should  be  enjoyed  without  explanation.  Apply  this  to 
Mary  Rose  and  you  discover  yourself  "floored,"  as  one  of  Dick- 
ens' characters  has  it.  You  have,  it  is  true,  enjoyed  some  of  it 
but  you  will  go  away  with  question  marks  sticking  all  over 
your  mind.  As  the  play  has  been  pubhshed,  ths  best  thing  is  to 
leave  the  puzzle  for  the  solution  of  each  individual.  As  for  me, 
I  shall  return  to  Dear  Brutus  and  let  who  will  worry  over  Mary 
Rose. 

EUGENE  O'NEILL  must  certainly  be  considered  for  the 
present  one  of  the  important  American  dramatists.  It  is  true 
that  Chicago  did  not  think  so  highly  of  Beyond  the  Horizon  as 
New  York  did,  but  agreement  should  be  attained  when  The 
Emperor  Jones  travels  westward.  And  now  Mr.  O'Neill  is 
giving  us,  at  special  matinees,  Diff'renl.  There  is  a  quahty  of 
pessimism  in  Mr.  O'Neill's  point  of  view  that  is  not  especially 
American.  Nevertheless,  he  is  a  sincere  artist  and  is  working 
hard  to  interpret  what  he  sees.  I  shall  return  again  in  another 
issue  to  this  drama. 

Another  important  American  play  is  Zona  Gale's  Miss  Lulu 
Belts,  her  own  dramatization  of  her  novel.  This  is  the  second  of 
Mr.  Brock  Pemberton's  productions,  the  first  being  Enter  Ma-- 
dame.  Mr.  Pemberton  has  kept  up  the  high  standard  of  acting 
which  he  set  for  a  goal  in  his  earher|oflering.  Again  a  controversy 
has  raged  because  Miss  Gale  gave  her  play  a  happy  ending— 
at  least,  it  now  ends  with  a  marriage.  The  very  critics  who 
indict  Mr.  O'Neill  for  pessimism,  because  his  plays  end  unhappily 
score  Miss  Gale  for  changing  hers.  Of  course,  the  real  question 
is  whether  any  given  ending  is  logical.  Hero  married  to  Claudio 
at  the  conclusion  of  Much  Ado  About  Nothing  never  struck  me 
as  a  particularly  happy  ending.  An  ending  is  not  necessarily 
happy  because  the  author  says  it  is.  Miss  Gale,  however,  has 
defended  herself  with  great  cleverness  and,  on  the  whole,  with 
reason.    In  any  event  Miss  Lulu  Belts  is  one  of  the  plays  to  see. 

Next  to  be  mentioned  is  Sacha  Guitry's  Deburau  in  a  rhymed 
translation  by  Granville  Barker.  It  is  a  dramatization  of  stage 
traditions— the  story  of  Deburau,  the  famous  clown  of  the 
Funambules  at  Paris.  As  a  play,  its  charm  depends  upon  the 
acting  and  the  production,  both  of  which  are  excellent.  Mr. 
Lionel  Atwill  plays  the  lead  with  skill  and  finesse.  There  has 
been  much  critical  controversy  aroused  by  Mr.  Barker's  transla- 
tion, particularly  concerning  his  rhymes.  The  lines  are  short 
and  of  irregular  length;  some  of  the  actors  come  down  rather 
heavily  on  the  rhymes;  and  modem  ears  are  not  accustomed  to 
rhyme  upon  the  stage.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  deliberate 
choice  of  conventionalized  language-patterns  for  a  play  of 
artificial  atmosphere  is  an  interesting  experiment.  As  for  the 
critics,  they  are  forever  complaining  that  nothing  new  crosses 
their  paths,  yet  when  something  new  does  come,  they  grumble 
and  compare  the  new  with  something  old  which  it  does  not 
resemble. 

Mr.  William  Archer,  who  has  spent  many  years  in  teaching  us 
all  how  to  write  plays,  has  achieved  success  in  the  most  difficult, 
technically,  of  all  fields — melodrama.  Let  us  turn  back  and 
read  Playmaking.  Melodrama  is  difficult  because  no  one  can 
write  a  good  melodrama  unless  he  allows  himself  to  be  swept 
along  by  his  own  story.  You  must  believe  yourself.  You  must 
not  condescend  to  melodrama.  The  Green  Goddess  with  the  in- 
comparably suave  villainy  of  Mr.  George  ArUss,  is  a  rattling 
good  story.  It  is  as  old  as  the  Vedantic  hymns,  and  all  the  more 
satisfying  for  that  reason.  Once  a  year,  aU  good  playgoers 
should  be  rewarded  by  seeing  one  excellent  melodrama.  It 
clears  the  head.  The  most  comfortable  position  in  the  theatre 
is  to  sit  a  whole  evening  on  the  edge  of  your  chair.  See  Mr. 
Arliss  and  you  will  do  this. 


INHERE  is  more  to  say  this  month  than  there  is  room  to  say 
it  in.  Our  Broadway  season  has  finally  arrived  at  a  stir- 
ring climax.  In  passing  I  may  do  little  more  this  month  than 
refer  to  St.  John  Ervine's  Mixed  Marriage,  and  to  Johann 
Sigurjonsson's  Eyvind  of  the  Hills.  The  latter  is  an  Icelandic 
drama  in  an  eighteenth  century  setting.  It  is  gloomy,  possibly 
morbid,  but  of  undeniable  interest. 

There  are  other  plays  worth  dropping  in  to  see,  but  further 
comment  must  be  left  for  another  time.  And  the  future  like'mse 
holds  a  promise — that  of  John  Drinkwater's  Mary  Stuart.  In 
short,  drama  seems  to  be  once  more  on  its  feet  in  New  York. 


Gregory  Zilboorg 

IT  IS  with  much  gratification  that  the  editors  of 
The  Drama  announce  a  series  of  twelve  articles  by 
Gregory  Zilboorg  under  the  title  of  "Theatre  Soliloquies," 
the  first  of  which  will  appear  in  the  April  number  of  the 
magazine.  Dr.  Zilboorg,  whose  review  of  Andryeyev's 
"He  Who  Gets  Slapped,"  appears  in  the  current  num- 
ber of  The  Drama,  is  well  known  as  an  author  and  lec- 
turer. Possibly  no  other  man  in  America  today  has  a 
more  intimate  knowledge  of  conditions  in  present-day 
Russia.  Besides  being  an  editor  of  note,  Dr.  Zilboorg 
was  secretary  to  the  Minister  of  Labor  in  the  Kerensky 
cabinet,  and  was  also  identified  with  the  Moscow  Dra- 
matic Theatre  where  he  produced,  among  other  plays, 
the  Andryeyev  drama  above  mentioned. 

Dr.  Zilboorg  has  made  a  study  of  the  theatre  in 
Europe  and  in  his  forthcoming  series  of  articles  purposes 
to  contrast  conditions  existing  abroad,  especially  in 
Germany  and  Russia,  with  those  he  has  found  in  Ameri- 
ca, primarily  with  respect  to  the  possibilities  of  a  people's 
theatre  in  this  country. 
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From  Shakespeare's  Sly 


By  Rudolph  Altrocchi 


IN  THE  induction  to  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew, 
Shakespeare  introduces  a  motive  of  fiction  which 
is  as  old  as  it  is  good,  that  of  a  beggar  who,  cither 
drunk  or  asleep,  is  taken  unconscious  into  a  castle  where 
for  a  day  he  enjoys  luxury  and  gladness.  His  sudden 
change  makes  him  question  life,  and  wonder  whether 
he  is  dreaming  or  had  been  living  a  nightmare  before, 
and  when  the  next  day  he  is  as  suddenly  thrown  back 
to  the  misery  of  his  beggar  life  he  suffers  extremely  for 
having  momentarily  tasted  of  riches  and  happiness.  A 
similar  motive  is  found  in  the  tale  of  The  Sleeper  Awak- 
ened of  the  Arabian  Nights  Entertainment,  and  in  one 
of  Grimeston's  Admirable  and  Memorable  Histories, 
which  were  a  translation  from  the  French,  published 
in  1607.  Leaving  completely  aside  the  question  of 
Shakespeare's  sources,  let  us  note  instead  that  Shakes- 
peare has  become  himself  a  source  in  a  new  interpreta- 
tion of  the  old  story,  the  recent  Italian  play  Sly,  by 
Giovacchino  Forzano.  This  drama,  derived  directly 
from  the  induction  to  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  was 
given  for  the  first  time  at  Milan  last  November  and  met 
immediately  with  abundant  applause. 

In  The  Taming  oj  the  Shrew,  Christopher  Sly  is  dis- 
covered at  the  opening  of  the  play  drunk  "before  an 
Alehouse  on  a  Heath."  After  a  very  brief  chat  with 
the  hostess,  Sly  "lies  down  on  the  ground  and  falls 
asleep."  Then  there  enters  upon  the  scene  with  hunts- 
men and  servants,  a  merry  Lord. 

"Sirs,  I  will  practice  on  this  drunken  man. 

What  think  you,  if  he  were  convey'd  to  bed. 

Wrapped  in  sweet  clothes,  rings  put  upon  his  fingers,  • 

A  most  delicious  banquet  by  his  bed,  • 

And  brave  attendants  near  him  when  he  wakes, 

Would  not  the  beggar  then  forget  himself?" 

The  idea  of  playing  such  a  jest  on  the  old  drunkard 
greatly  appeals  to  the  huntsmen  who  promise  to  play 
their  part  to  perfection. 

Scene  II  is  in  a  bedchamber  in  the  lord's  house.  Sly 
is  discovered  in  a  rich  night-gown  with  attendants, 
some  with  apparel,  others  with  basin,  ewer,  and  appur- 
tenances.    The  lord  enters,  dressed  like  a  servant. 

At  first  Christopher  Sly  replies  with  matter  of  fact 
words  to  the  obsequious  speeches  of  all  these  attendants, 
among  whom  is  included  a  page  dressed  as  a  fair  lady 
who  is  supposed  to  be  his  wife,  but  little  by  little,  dazzled 
by  his  surroundings,  he  believes  the  story  that  every- 
body repeats:  that  he  has  been  out  of  his  mind  for 
fifteen  years,  that  he  has  imagined  himself,  in  his  sick- 
ness, to  be  the  beggar  Sly,  and  that  now  he  is  at  last 
recovering  and  coming  into  his  real  state  of  opulent 
happiness. 

At  this  point  his  attendants  introduce  some  players, 
and,  as  these  begin  to  act   The   Taming  of  the  Shrew, 


Sly  becomes  wearier  and  wearier,  then  goes  to  sleep, 
and  is  not  heard  from  any  more  throughout  the  play. 

\  PPARENTLY  Shakespeare  did  not  wish  to  use 
-^^  this  motive  even  as  a  minor  plot,  but  only  as  a 
ludicrous  frame  and  as  a  rough  contrast  to  his  delicate 
main  story.  Mr.  Forzano  saw  the  dramatic  possibihties 
of  this  incomplete  sketch,  and  on  it  built  his  drama. 
Out  of  the  hopeless  old  drunkard  he  made  a  vagrant 
road-poet  who  takes  to  drink  to  forget  his  troubles  and 
his  perennial  fear  of  the  sheriff.  The  first  scene  happens 
in  a  low  British  inn  where  Sly,  after  having  in  his  vinous 
eloquence  bewailed  his  desperate  lack  of  companionship 
and  affection,  falls  heavily  asleep.  At  this  moment 
there  enters  the  Count  of  Westmoreland  (the  lord  in 
Shakespeare)  who  proposes  to  play  a  jest  on  the  old 
drunkard,  bids  his  attendants  take  him  to  the  castle, 
dresses  him  like  a  nobleman,  and  upon  his  awakening, 
tries  to  convince  him  that  he  is  not  Sly  at  all.  The 
deception  reaches  its  climax  when  the  count's  sweet- 
heart is  introduced,  a  creature  so  beautiful  that  immedi- 
ately Sly  makes  love  to  her.  Out  of  compassion  the 
fair  lady  allows  Sly,  after  an  Italianly  ardent  and  swift 
courtship,  to  kiss  her.  At  this  juncture,  however,  the 
count  decides  that  his  jest  is  beginning  to  go  too  far, 
and  in  a  fit  of  anger  has  Sly  thrust  into  the  castle  dun- 
geon. Here  Sly  gradually  reaUzes  his  condition,  and 
now  that  he  has  tasted  of  opulence  and  power,  and 
worst  of  all  the  fair  lady's  hps,  life  with  its  emptiness 
and  deceptions  seems  so  intolerable  that  he  breaks  a 
bottle  and  with  a  fragment  of  glass  cuts  his  veins. 

'\JR.  FORZANO  fills  his  play  with  lively  action 
-^'-'-  with  colorful  sixteenth  century  atmosphere  with 
just  the  sort  of  doomful  crescendo  that  appeals  especially 
to  a  tragedy-craving  Italian  audience.  He,  moreover, 
does  what  is  in  our  drama  impossible,  namely,  he  writes 
his  play  in  verse.  Italian  lends  itself  so  very  easily  to 
verse  that  such  a  medium,  instead  of  making  the  dialogue 
stilted,  devoid  of  ease,  and  therefore  unpopular,  as  it 
would  be  sure  to  be  for  us,  gives  it  a  rhythmic  swing 
which  both  traditionally  and  actually  enhances  its 
charm. 

Mr.  Forzano,  who  is  a  young  journalist  of  Florence, 
wrote  three  years  ago  another  successful  play :  Madonna 
Oretta,  a  comedy  which  showed  a  distant  kinship  with 
the  most  successful  Italian  play  of  recent  years,  Sem 
Benelli's  Cena  delle  Beffe  {The  Jest).  We  may  consider 
Mr.  Forzano  as  one  of  the  best  young  dramatists  of 
Italy's  present  literary  revival,  and  one  who  has  shown' 
in  his  manipulation  of  Shakespeare's  old  character  a 
most  promising  dramatic  talent. 


Walter  Hampden  as  "Hamlet" 
Sellings  and  Coslumes  ly  Claude  Brajdon 
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Shakespeare,  Hampden  and  Bragdon 


By  Frank  Chouteau  Brown 


A  GREAT  deal  of  misinformation  has  been  written 
and  much  more  talked,  about  "new  art"  on  the 
American  stage,  with  especial  relation  to  stage 
settings  shown  in  this  country.  Most  of  those  who  have 
elected  to  place  themselves  as  arbiters  in  the  matter 
have  unfortunately  themselves  lacked  bases  for  standards 
of  intelligent  and  discriminating  judgment. 

It  should  easily  be  possible  for  the  public  to  discrim- 
inate between  the  real  and  the  sham  in  the  theatre. 
Formerly  it  was  the  custom  to  attempt  to  paint  scenery 
that  would  imitate  real  life  upon  the  limited  confines 
of  the  stage.  All  painted  landscape  and  imitation  marble 
is  easily  recognized  as  old  style, — but  equally  unreal 
and  imitation  painted  versions  of  stage  decoration  seem 
to  be  accepted  at  their  face  value, — whether  worthy 
or  not,  real  or  imitation  pinchback,  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  new  art — if  such  it  must  be  called — of  the  stage, 
is  sincere;  simple;  direct.  It  does  not  consist  in  using 
real  marble  instead  of  painted  marble — but  is  more 
probably  evidenced  by  avoiding  the  use  of  marble 
altogether,  for  a  simple  painted  surface.  After  all,  the 
scenery  is  merely  the  background  for  the  action. 

THE  New  York  critics — who  are  assumed,  of  course, 
to  know  all  about  the  theatre  (and  art,  of  what- 
ever kind,  is,  in  the  newspaper  office,  recognized  as 
having  something  to  do  with  the  theatre, — and,  for 
no  reason  whatsoever  that  anyone  can  find  out,  it  is 
the  dramatic  critic  that  tells  what  we  should  like  in 
acting,  literature,  painting,  music,  sculpture,  and  neck- 
ties— a  pretty  large  order  for  any  individual,  even  a 
dramatic  critic!) — recognized  a  few  seasons  ago  that 
a  certain  Hamlet  that  was  occasionally  to  be  seen 
played  in  some  odd  corner  of  remote  New  York,  was 
a  remarkably  true  and  interesting  personation.  The 
rumor  grew,  and  broadened,  until  at  last  an  oppjrtunity 
presented  to  view  this  Hamlet  on  Broadway.  There 
at  first  it  was  to  be  seen  before  sparse,  simple  hang- 
ings of  neutral  toned  curtains,  against  which  it  never- 
theless was  apparent  the  action  and  art  of  the 
players  and  the  author  were  to  be  viewed  at  par- 
ticular advantage.  And  then,  after  a  while,  these 
noble  draperies  were  drawn  back  to  reveal  a 
stretch  of  dun  colored  wall,  a  dignified  stairway,  or 
a  barbaric  throne,  until  suddenly  the  spectator  unob- 
trusively became  aware  that  here  was  being  disclosed 
a  truly  "new"  setting  of  Shakespeare,  without  fan- 
fare, or  press  agent  puffery ,^and  so  perhaps  it  was 
to  be  expected  that  the  professional  critic,  who 
goes  to  the  theatre  only  as  a  business  and  so  sees 
only  those  strange  and  unnatural  hybrids,  known  as 
"first  nights,"  should  hardly  have  been  made  aware 
of  its  unexpected  existence. 


And  thus  Mr.  Walter  Hampden's  Hamlet  went 
out  upon  the  road,  when  its  courageous  origi- 
nator set  for  himself  the  task  of  proving  to  the 
broadway  manager,  that  Shakespeare,  intelligently 
presented  and  played,  would  appeal  to  a  supporting 
portion  of  the  American  public;  and  proved  his  claim 
— even  in  Boston! — and  that,  too,  with  no  advance  clue 
from  New  York  notices  which  could  tell  local  news- 
paper arbiters  of  the  dramatic  that  here  was  to  be  seen 
a  series  of  stage  pictures  that  were,  in  the  matter  of 
the  settings,  quite  as  unusual  and  worthy  of  comment 
as  the  acting  of  the  actor  manager  and  his  company. 

T^HESE  Hamlet  settings  were  worked  out  by  Mr. 
-■-  Claude  Bragdon,  an  architect,  of  Rochester,  New 
York,  already  well  known  among  appreciative  Amer- 
icans as  a  writer  and  thinker  of  distinction,  an  artist 
and  draughtsman  of  note,  and  an  architect  whose  work 
bears  its  own  stamp  of  individuality,  wherever  it  is  to 
be  seen.  Mr.  Bragdon  has  also  been  interested  for  sev- 
eral years  in  some  outdoor  festivals  in  his  own  locality 
and  elsewhere,  where  he  especially  concerned  himself 
with  some  experiments  in  lighting,  and  the  invention 
of  lanterns  of  unusual  and  picturesque  design. 

As  has  already  been  intimated,  these  settings  were 
worked  out  while  Mr.  Hampden  was  appearing  in  after- 
noon and  morning  performances  in  various  New  York 
theatres,  earning  the  following  that  finally  encouraged 
him  to  go  forth  upon  the  road,  and  the  entire  pro- 
duction was  built  up  upon  a  formula  strange  to  the 
American  theatre,  and  almost  unknown  to  our  most 
popular  manager  producers. 

The  problem  was  to  produce  one  scheme  of  settings 
that  would  be  such  as  to  remain  standing  to  form  the 
background  of  practically  every  scene  of  the  play, 
so  that  no  time  would  be  wasted  and  no  injustice  done 
the  author  by  unnecessary  delays  between  the  scenes. 
(All  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  were  written,  you  recall, 
for  direct  and  continuous  presentation.  No  separation 
into  scenes  was  even  attempted  till  after  his  death. 
And  the  only  way  to  present  them  now  with  justice 
and  effect,  is  in  the  manner  for  which  they  were  written 
with  the  precision  and  speed  of  a  moving  picture!) 
No  elaborate  production  was  desired,  nor  possible  under 
the  financial  restrictions  that  were  necessarily  imposed. 
This  at  once  removed  the  whole  matter  from  possible 
contrast  with  Beerbohm  Tree's  spectacular  productions 
or  from  the  better  balanced  precedents  estab- 
lished by  Sir  Henry  Irving.  The  result  was  what  has 
been  seen  upon  the  road,  and  latterly  in  New  York, 
and  will  be  still  further  shown,  and  much  farther  afield, 
during  this  coming  winter  unless  Mr.  Hampden's 
present  plans  go  far  astray. 
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THE     DRAMA 


HIS  Hamlet  opens  with  the  dimly  lit  scene  upon  the 
battlements  of  Elsinore,  walls  at  right  and  left 
(but  very  dimly  felt),  and  at  the  back  a  platform  raised 
a  few  steps  above  the  stage  level,  a  staircase  rising  to 
a  higher  level  of  the  castle  wall  at  the  audience's  left 
side  of  the  picture,  and  a  vague  distance  that  might 
be  sky  or  mist,  we  care  not.  When  the  dull-toned 
curtains  sweep  together  and  back  again  we  find  that 
the  palace  interior  that  serves  to  enclose  most  of  the 
other  scenes  of  the  play  is  exposed.  It  conforms  to  the 
same  plan  in  the  arrangement  of  the  stage  as  in  the 
preceding  scene  but  now  there  are  two  simple  columns, 
square  and  nicely  proportioned,  rising  on  the  line  of 
the  front  of  the  platform  that  crosses  the  stage  at  the 
back,  and  in  the  scene's  better  lighting  we  visualize 
a  door  under  the  landing  of  the  staircase  at  the  left, 
and  a  throne  of  truly  barbaric  color  and  design  set 
against  the  plain  wall  of  the  stage  at  the  right.  The 
misty  background  curtains  are  still  misty  but  now 
suggest  the  rude  linen  arras  hanging  of  the  period. 

This  scene  is  beautifully  delineated  in  the  accompany- 
ing photographs,  that  also  indicate  the  importance, 
in  these  dignified  stage  pictures,  of  the  two  columns 
that  divide  the  stage  into  three  differently  shaped 
openings  at  the  rear.  This  scene  is  perfectly  adapted 
to  suit  the  action  of  the  rest  of  the  play.  The  platform 
gives  the  inner  stage  of  Shakespeare's  time  as  a 
setting  for  the  players,  and  many  an  effective  entrance 
and  exit  for  King  and  Queen,  for  Hamlet  and 
Ophelia  throughout  the  play. 

One  or  two  shorter  scenes — the  one  with  the  "butter- 
fly" Osric,  the  important  scene  in  the  Queen's  chamber 
where  Polonious  is  killed — use  most  effectively  and 
properly  the  curtains  that  customarily  draped  the 
crude  stone  walls  of  Danish  and  English  castles  in  the 
rude  period  of  the  story.  Through  all  these  scenes  the 
walls,  staircases  and  platforms  of  the  larger  stage  picture 
— the  Palace  Hall — stand,  with  only  the  veriest  minor 
change,  or  the  altering  of  a  property  here  and  there.  Across 
in  front  of  it  are  swung  the  wide  drooping  curtains  that 
now  and  then  are  used  to  open  or  close  a  vista  or  change 
a  color  scheme,  or,  perhaps,  a  composition.  Only  in 
the  graveyard  scene  is  there  to  be  found  the  slightest 
feeling  of  inadequacy  in  the  major  setting  of  the  back- 
ground. Here  only  may  a  possible  few  feel  that  this 
scene  has  not  perhaps  perfectly  and  finally  arrived. 
Yet  even  here,  it  is  so  much  more  satisfactory  than 
most  settings  on  this  scene. 

TDUT  after  all,  what  do  those  who  have  most  to  do 
^-^  with  the  production  think  of  it  as  completed? 
The  actors  are,  I  think,  at  one  in  regarding  it  as  a  wholly 
satisfactory  background  for  their  art.  Mr.  Hampden 
himself  would  as  unqualifiedly  agree  with  this,  were 
it  not  for  his  own  artist's  habit  of  refusing  to^believe 
anything  with  which  he  has  himself  aught   to  do,  as 


entirely  satisfactory.  Finally,  let  us  hear  Mr.  Bragdon 
himself,  equally  the  creative  and  the  critical  artist,  too 
— the  more  especially  as  no  one  other  than  he  can  so  truly 
express  the  psychological  meanings  and  thoughts  that  lie 
behind  these  settings.  He  also  can  better  express  than  any 
one  else  the  mean  between  the  two  extremes  of  archeology 
and  romance  that  have  been  fused  in  the  architectural 
style  finally  selected  and  used  by  him. 

"The  first  problem  was  to  design  scenery  that  would 
in  no  wise  interfere  with  the  swift  action  of  the  play. 
This  imposed  the  idea  of  the  'permanent  set,'  but  that 
treatment  would  probably  have  been  chosen  anyway, 
even  free  of  the  limitation  set,  for  I  have  always  been 
much  intrigued  with  the  psychological  idea  behind  what 
John  Corbin  calls  the  'invisible  stage,'  referring  to  the 
Elizabethan  stage  setting.  The  invisible  stage  consists 
in  a  fixed  arrangement  which  becomes  so  familiar  to 
the  eye,  so  known  in  every  detail,  as  to  become  at  last 
invisible — just  as  you  never  know  the  real  appearance 
of  your  own  house,  or  your  own  office.  Any  change  in 
this  mobility,  however,  any  disturbance  of  its  parts, 
additions  to,  or  subtractions  from,  attracts  instant 
attention,  and  causes  the  whole  to  be  seen  anew  with  a 
fresh  vision.  By  the  invisible  stage,  the  mind  is  con- 
centrated on  the  drama,  and  not  led  away  from  it.  This 
should  be  the  aim  of  every  producer,  to  submerge  the 
production  in  the  play. 

"In  this  I  do  not  claim  anywhere  near  ideal  success, 
but  some  success  must  have  been  achieved  in  that 
direction,  for  Perrine,  the  painter,  who  is  keenly  inter- 
ested in  light  and  color,  going  to  see  that  part  of  the 
piece,  was  so  carried  away  by  the  play  and  the  acting 
that  he  forgot  to  look  at  the  scenery  and  costumes  at 
all!  I  cannot  imagine  such  a  thing  to  be  possible  in 
some  productions  I  could  name." 

T^HE  single  set  makes  for  unity,  for  repose,  for  dignity, 
-■-  and  as  developed  for  this  Hamlet,  nothing  of 
any  importance  was  sacrificed.  The  platform  of  the 
castle  was  a  castle  platform,  the  hall  in  the  castle  was 
really  a  hall,  and  the  graveyard  was  a  graveyard,  with- 
out the  smallest  possible  doubt. 

The  matter  of  making  Hamlet  a  strictly  correct 
production,  archeologically,  was  carefully  considered 
as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  possibility  of  disdaining 
archeology  altogether,  making  a  setting  such  as  Gordon 
Craig  might  have  done,  outside  of  time  and  space, 
as  it  were,  was  also  discussed.  Finally,  it  was  decided 
to  steer  a  middle  course.  To  make  Hamlet  true, 
archeologically,  since  it  was  Danish  tenth  century, 
it  would  have  been  necessary  to  make  the  architecture  all 
of  wood,  a  fire  in  the  middle  of  the  chamber,  on  a  stone 
paved  floor;  the  men,  bare  legged,  with. horns  on  their 
heads,  and  everything  else  primitive  and  barbaric. 
In  such  unaccustomed  surroundings,  the  Hamlet 
of  our  mind's  ideal  would  have  become  absurd,  unthink- 
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able.  So  that  was  abandoned.  But  on  the  other  hand  it 
was  important  that  the  archeological  sense  must  never 
be  outraged,  it  must  never  be  made  to  suffer,  so  in  the 
costumes  and  properties  was  kept  the  spirit  of  thf> 
North,  and  the  early  time.  The  architecture  was  made 
as  abstract  and  noncommittal  as  possible,  but  always 
suggesting  the  pre-Gothic  manner  of  the  north  of  Europe. 

In  other  words,  it  was  always  the  ideal  to  make  the 
production  suggest  the  indefinite  time  of  story  and 
fable,  yet  to  a  knowing  eye,  never  quite  contradict 
the  fact  in  the  knowing  brain.  How  well  this  intention 
was  realized,  the  spectator  can  himself  be  the  best  judge. 

AND  in  regard  to  the  costumes,  Mr.  Bragdon  says 
"I  tried  to  get  as  much  color  as  possible,  both 
into  the  scenes  and  into  the  costumes,  because  it  was 
a  time  when  people  loved  and  used  colors,  also  because 
the  psychological  value  of  color  is  very  great.  Hamlet 
is  a  play  of  the  spirit.  Blue  is  the  spiritual  color,  par 
excellence,  and  those  great  blue  curtains,  descending 
from  the  unknown  to  the  known,  had  an  actual  value, 
in  my  opinion,  in  putting  over  the  central  idea  of  the 
play.  Ophelia  was  in  blue  grey;  Hamlet's  i^iky  cloak 
became  more  symbolic  as  contrasted  with  the  orange 
and  gold  of  the  queen,  the  crimson  and  purple  of  the 
king,  the  green  (color  of  sympathy)  of  Horatio.  Polonius 
was  in  brown  and  drab — naturally,  and  Osric,  the 
'waterfly'  in  orange,  blue  and  silver.  There  was  not 
a  costume  whose  color  I  did  not  consider  from  the 
psychological  point  of  view.  The  colors  of  the  king  and 
queen,  as  they  sat  together  on  their  throne  backed  by 


red  and  gold,  ran  through  an  entire  passage,  from  red 
orange  to  purple  violet,  and  next  them  was  a  page 
in  green,  the  complimentary  to  this  sequence.  When 
Hamlet  is  first  seen  by  the  audience  it  is  against  this 
fanfare  of  color. 

"You  ask  me  why  I  made  the  chairs  stone.  For  dignity 
of  effect  and  for  sculptural  quality.  I  wanted  weight 
and  mass  wherever  I  could  get  it.  I  think  my  idea 
justified  itself  if  only  the  closet  scene  is  taken  into  con- 
sideration. The  orange  queen  in  her  ti^rqouise  chair, 
against  a  gray  blue  background,  seen  by  candle  light, 
is  to  me  the  most  beautiful  pictorial  moment  in  the 
entire  play. 

"Let  me  add  one  more  thing.  Hamlet,  beside  being 
a  spiritual  play,  affiliated  therefore  with  the  electric 
end  of  the  spectrum,  is  by  the  same  token  vertical, 
for  vertical  lines  go  on  and  up  without  interruption, 
while  horizontals  are  always  interrupted  in  their  length. 
It  was  the  vertical  that  was  always  stressed  in  this 
production,  as  anyone  can  see." 

\  ND,  in  going  to  see  the  play,  let  anyone  notice 
-^*-  its  unusual  feeUng  of  solidity.  The  walls  are  not 
painted  imitations  of  "real"  stone,  they  are  solidly 
built  and  neutral  toned  structural  entities  of  the  scene. 
They  do  not  imitate  the  masonry  of  a  bygone  civiliza- 
tion; rather  they  suggest  the  enclosing  and  supporting 
elements  of  a  real  habitation,  possible  to  man,  at  some 
undated  and  heroic  age,  in  which  we  can  visualize  for 
ourselves  the  existence  of  such  a  Hamlet  as  will  amply 
satisfy  the  ideal  of  the  mind. 


BOOK  NOTES 


TN  Fifty  Contemporary  One-Act  Plays,  compiled  by  Frank 
Shay  and  Pierre  Loving,  (Stewart  and  Kidd  Company) 
one  is  almost  disarmed  of  saying  that  they  are  not  the  fifty  he 
would  have  chosen,  by  the  statement  of  Mr.  Loving  in  his  intro- 
duction that  such  selection  is  a  matter  of  viewpoint.  There 
are,  to  be  sure,  included  in  the  volume  many  plays  which  I  would 
not  select  as  representative  of  the  best  work  of  certain  authors, 
but  the  compilers  call  their  volume  neither  "representative" 
nor  "best."  It  is,  nevertheless,  a  collection  of  plays  by  notable 
playwrights  and  a  great  number  of  the  plays  have  had  successful 
presentation  in  America.  Some  of  them  are  a  trifle  to  difficult 
for  amateur  groups  but  the  majority  will  be  found  useful.  Also 
there  are  some  eight  or  ten  which  are  suitable  for  high  school 
production.  Moreover  all  the  plays  in  the  Shay-Loving  volume 
should  be  read  by  every  student  and  lover  of  the  drama  and  then 
added  to  his  library  as  a  book  for  reference  and  study.  It  is 
impossible  in  a  limited  space  to  take  up  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  each  play  included  in  the  book,  but  the  fact  that  the  list 
contains  plays  by  such  celebrated  foreign  writers  as  Andreyev, 
Tchekoff,  Schnitzior,  Maeterlinck,  Wedekind,  Ernest  Dowson, 
St.  John  Hankin,  Porto-Riche,  Arnold  Bennett,  Lady  Gregory, 
Dhan  Gopal,  Mukerji,  Pinski,  Benavente,  Strindberg,  and 
several  other  less  known  dramatists,  and  among  the  score  of 
American  writers,  such  well  known  names  as  Eugene  O'Neill, 
Philip    Moeller,    Alice    Gerstenberg,    Holland    Hudson,    Mary 


MacMillan,  Thomas  Wood  Stevens,  Sada  Cowan,  Susan  Glas- 
pell,  Wallace  Stevens,  Hildegarde  Planner,  Frank  Tompkin,s 
and  Mary  Carolyn  Davies,  is  sufficient  to  assure  you  of  its  value 
to  you.  In  addition  to  the  plays,  Mr.  Shay  has  appended  a  very 
valuable  list  of  Plays  for  the  Little  Theatre,  with  the  names 
of  their  publishers  and  the  number  of  characters  required  in 
each  one,  as  well  as  a  list  of  the  Books  of  the  Little  Theatre. 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Stewart  and  Kidd  are  issuing  in  an  inexpensive  paper-bound 
edition,  a  series  of  one-act  plays,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Shay.  Four  have  already  been  published  and  more  are  prom- 
ised. The  four,  three  of  which  are  to  be  found  also  in  Fifty 
Contemporary  One-Act  Plays,  may  be  briefly  summarized  as 
follows:  Sham,  by  PVank  G.  Tompkins,  an  aniusing  social 
satire,  easily  played  by  amateurs,  and  requiring  two  men 
and  one  woman;  The  Shepherd  in  the  Distance,  Holland  Hudson's 
delightful  and  popular  pantomime  which  calls  for  a  cast  of  seven 
men  and  four  women;  Mansions,  a  realistic  comedy  of  today, 
by  Hildegarde  Planner,  which  should  be  possible  of  production 
not  only  by  small  groups  of  players  but  for  high  school  use  where 
a  small  cast  is  required — there  are  two  women  and  one  man; 
and  Hearts  to  Mend,  a  typical  Pierrot  comedy,  well  written  but 
thoroughly  conventional  in  its  handling  of  the  usual  Pierrot- 
Columbine  quarrel  and  reconciliation. 

(Continued  on  page  219.) 
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The  Rose  of  Persia 

A  Dramatic  Piece  in  Three  Acts 
By  Lionel  Haweis 


The  Persons: 
BiVARAGU,  a  Rind  poet  Lori,  a  Dom  minstrel 

HanIj  foster-mother  of  Granaz,      Selim,  a  boy  employed  by  Hani 

and 
Granaz,  daughter  of  the   Shah 


and   once  an  inmate  of    the 
shubistan  (harem) 
Ali,  Master  of  the  Maidens 


A    Scout,  Guards  and  Populace  of  Kandahar;  besides  a    Mare 

and  a  Cur 

Time: 
Sixteenth  Century 


Foreword : 

The  Doms  are  the  hereditary  bards  and  minstrels  of  the  Baluchis,  to  which  race  the  Rinds  also  belong. 

The  story  o/Bivaragh's  elopement  with  the  Shah's  daughter,  Granaz, /orms  the  subject  of  a  popular 
Baluch  folk-song;  some  of  the  circumstances  surrounding  which  have  suggested  the  following  scenes. 

One  peculiarity  may  be  noted:  that  custom  which  made  it  undignified  for  the  Baluchi-poet  to  sing 
his  own  song.     Hence  the  hereditary  character  of  the  minstrelsy  among  the  Doms. 


ACT  I 

[In  the  dofiles  of  the  mountains  above  Kandahar,  Lori  is  dis- 
covered resting  after  toiling  along  on  foot.  The  defiles  are  echo- 
ing with  the  tuneful  shouts  of  one  singing  for  joy.   Lori  appears 

to  be  taking  professional  interest  in  the  song.] 
Lori":   That  is  a  Rind; 

But,  of  all  Rinds,  what  tiger  of  his  tribe 

Turned  minstrel? 

[BivARAGH  comes  riding  into  view.     His  song  ceases  abruptly 
at  sight  of  Lori.     Then  he  dismounts  urith  a  shout  of  recog- 
nition.] 
Bi V ARAGH :     Ha !  by  the  great  bolt  of  song 

God  forged  to  blast  these  hills — sweet-singing  Lori ! 
LoKi:  Bivaragh,  son  of  Bahar! 
Bivaragh:  But,  east  or  west — 

Which  way  to  fortune,  Lori? 
Lori  :  Kandahar. 

Bivaragh:    I  seek  no  better,  then. 
Lori:  And  I  no  worse — 

Art  thou  alone? 
Bivaragh:  A  song's  good  company     .     .     . 

I  have  been  singing,  Lori ;  I  came  through 

The  passes  singing,  and  I  have  a  song, 

A  song  for  a  king's  daughter! 
Lori:  So  they  say, 

For  song  is  loud-voiced  company,  and  telltale. 
Bivaragh:    True!  for  the  mountain-perils  of  these  chasms 

Have  had  it  word  for  word. 
Lori:  And  so  have  I, 

But  call  them  echoes. 
Bivaragh:  God  is  everywhere! 

[Bivaragh  drives  the  mare  off  to  wander,  then  comes  forward.] 

Plague  of  the  race,  you  Doms !  I  know!  I  know 

Their  brigand-business,  how  it  calls  aloud 

For  all  such  chains  of  song,  like  necklaces. 

Snatched  in  the  hills  or  pilfered  in  the  tents. 

To  trade  them  in  the  gutters  of  bazaars ! 
Lori:     I  turn  them  into  something  that  will  sing. 
Bivaragh:  Inshallah!   I  have  the  measure  of  thy  march 

In  spans  and  farsangs     .     .     . 

[He  goes  and  looks  down  into  the  valley,  sunlit  and  richly 
cultivated,  bounded  in  the  distance  by  a  chain  of  mountains.] 

^Copyrighted.   For  permission  to  produce  address  The  Drama. 


Ha!    the    glorious    light 

Smiting  the  hills — flooding  the  valley!    Beating 

Heart  of  the  world,  how  fair  thou  art! 

[He  swings  face-about  to  Lori,  who  is  making  preparations 
for  the  hillman's  meal,  and  seizes  him  by  the  arm.] 

Listen! 

Last  ■  night  the  lightning  which  went  staggering  through 

The  caverns  of  the  skj  ,  like  a  man  drunk. 

And  afterwards  fell  down  cast  from  the  clouds. 

Shining  as  crystal  forts  ablaze  with  feast. 

Alive  with  dance  and  with  carousals  ringing 

Like  thunder  from  the  clash  of  brazen  cups 

Met  in  the  center  of  some  high  assembly. 

Lightning  last  night  brought  tidings  of  my  love 

Which  clothed  my  body  as  it  were  with  flowers. 

There  was  fine  gilding  in  the  mosque  of  heaven. 

And  for  a  sign  of  faith  fantastical 

A  rain-bridge  sprang  in  the  south,  and  near  it  loomed 

A  purple  storm-cloud,  swaying  and  billowy. 

The  image  of  my  love — 
Lori:  "Swaying"  again! 

Bivaragh:   But  billowy  as  my  love — 
Lori:  Or     anyone's     .     .     . 

This  is  the  spring-distemper,  an  affection 

Calling  for  purge!  And  wilt  thou  keep  the  song? 
Bivaragh:  I  keep  the  song?  'Tis  nothing  that  will  keep. 
Lori:    These  hills  are  not  so  common  that  the  song 

Would  sound  the  worse  sung  in  the  lady's  ear. 

There's  profit  in  the  venture,  more  for  thee 

Then  me,  Bivaragh,  but  something  for  us  both. 
Bivaragh:   It  sing:s  itself,  Lori;  it  sings  itself! 
Lori  :  Then  it's  a  most  incorrigible  flux ! 
Bivaragh:   Granaz!   The  lovely  Granaz ! 

Lori  [Ceasing  operations]:  The   Princess   Granaz? 

Bivaragh:     That  flame  of  men  and  perfume  among  women. 

The  daughter  of  the  Shah! 
Lori:  Allah  forfend! 

Some  humbler  sweet  were  more  approachable. 

More  quickly  had,  and — paid  for. 
Bivaragh:  And  forgotten. 

Lori. 
Lori:  They  are  all  mad,  these  poets;  thou. 
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The  maddest. 
Bivaragh:       God  forbid  to  common  man 

Such  fine  affliction ! 

[Two  scouts,  also  singing  of  Granaz,  ride  briskly  between 
them.     They  spring  aside  to  avoid  being  run  over,  a  circum- 
stance which  causes  the  horsemen  much  ?tierriment.] 
LoRi :  And  there  go  more  by  two, 

Likewise  afflicted.    All  the  countryside 

Turns  nightingale  about  the  "Rose  of  Persia"; 

But  who — 
Bivaragh:  That  picture's  mine — "the  Rose  of  Persia!" 
LoRi:  Then  it  enjoys  some  famous  company — 

More  famous  even  than  the  Princess  Granaz, 

Who's  popular.     Her  escapades  have  caught 

The  fancy  of  a  mob  of  poets,  who  know 

No  more  than  all  the  songs  I  sing  of  her; 

And — thanks  to  spring,  the  singer — thine's  the  tenth. 

I  have  nine  songs  as  long,  and  five  no  better. 

Three  worse — or  hardlj',  and  not  one  that's  good. 

In  all  of  them  she  stands  without  a  rival ; 

In  all  the  mirror  of  perfections  forty; 

In  all  she's  dagger-nosed  and  soft  as  wax ; 

Her  body's  silver,  and  she  lifts  her  steps 

Sideways  and — though  I  never  saw  it — sways 

Along  on  butterflies'  or  camels'  legs ; 

Her  brows  are  arched  as  usual,  and  her  mouth 

The  usual  flower;  her  tair  is  anyone's. 

Perfumed  and  curly  from  prolonged  attention; 

Her  voice  is  sugared,  and  she  claps  her  hands ; 

She's  slender  as  a  poplar,  and  compared 

With  her  the  cypress  is  a  crooked  hag; 

She  wears  a  silver  circlet  for  her  neck, 

A  bangle  and  a  nose-ring  and  cloth-sandals^ 
Bivaragh:  Is  this  a  picture  of  the  "Rose  of  Persia"? 

The  picture  of  a  dusty  girl  among 

Black  waterpots,  sewing  her  brother's  trousers! 
LoRi  [Resuming  occupation]:    Hast  thou  some  news  come  later 
than  the  last? 

Hath  she  a  mole  that  is  not  black  as  musk. 

Or  apple-chin  not  dimpled  with  a  well? 
Bivaragh  [With  reverent  ecstasy]:    She  is  the  scent  that  hangs 
about  a  garden 

At  sundown,  when  the  trees  are  full  of  thought; 

She  is  the  moon  upon  the  fourteenth  day; 

The  one  sufficient  ornament  of  night ; 

She  is  the  arm  of  dawn  that  lifts  the  veils 

Above  the  hot-faced  mountains  and  behold ! 

The  precipices  of  her  breast  are  hung 

With  grapes  and,  in  the  valleys,  pomegranates. 

The  blue  day  passes  into  red ;  again 

The  stars  are  in  the  trees,  and  the  great  shades 

Gather  above  her  brows  like  scimitars 

Which  cut  through  armour;  while  her  sandals  move 
'     Like  torches  glittering  in  a  dangerous  place. 
LoRi :   Then  she's  a  paragon  that's  never  seen. 

Bivaragh:    "I  have  gathered  a  ruby     .     .     . 

I  have  uttered  a  speech     .     .     . 

.     .     .     I  have  pierced  a  pearl!" 
LoRi :   Thou  hast  been  quick  as  thought ! 
Bivaragh:  Listen!     .     .     .Today 

One  of  those  artful  witcheiies  of  the  dawn 

Was  building  on  a  reddening  mountain-top 

The  likeness  of  a  heart-enchanting  woman, 

Whose  lashes  were  a  lover's  paradise — 
LoRi :  This  is  a  breathless,  trackless  waste  of  words 

That  leads  to  nowhere — nowhere  in  creation, 

Bivaragh,  and  least  of  all  to  Kandahar. 

Possession! — there's  the  perfect  thing! 


Bivaragh:   Possession? 

Lori:  If  not  for  asking,  better — by  assault! 

Bivaragh:   Who  dreams  of  such  possession,  such  perfection? 

Loiii:   The  wisest  fools  of  all. 

Bivaragh:  What  fools  are  wise? 

Lori:   Fools  teach  the  world  and  dreamers  lead  the  way. 

There's  no  man  wiser  than  the  fool  in  love. 

When  he's  a  dreamer,  and  the  year's  in  spring, — 

Both  wise  and  foolish:  wise  enough  to  dream, 

And  fool  enough — ^when  te  is  fool  enough — 

To  starve     .     .     .     Witness  thyself.     Only  last' night, 

It  seems,  there  was  a  golden-fronted  babe 

Tethered  in  safety,  struggling  like  a  Turk, — 

A  hungry  babe — a  sage — a  fool — a  dreamer 

Fettered  by  fancy  and — ^in  fine,  a  poet 

So  galled  upon  the  instant  of  a  thought 

Red  with  the  whole  importance  of  the  blood, 

He  pulled  the  peg  of  song  up,  and  was  off    .     .     . 

Off  where?  What's  in  the  wind,  if  not  possession? 
Bivaragh:    A  white  narcissus  that  would  wound  the  heart! 
LoRi:    More  things  than  white  narcissus  wound  the  heart. 

Thou'lt  have  no  good  of  this.   Here  is  no  food 

For  starving  stallions, — till  thy  lovely  lady 

Bring  thee  cold  water  on  her  head,  a  relish 

Of  fat  sheeps'-tails,  an  ample  dish  of  lentils, 

And  good  broad  grain  withal  in  a  red  nosebag. 

These  things  are  fodder,  dainty  satisfactions 

Alike  for  mares  and  men.    But  song-stuff— pouf ! 

Not  till  thou  lay  thy  muzzle  in  her  lap 

Will  there  be  peace. 
Bivaragh:  And  that  were  golden  peace! 

Lori:  Golden?  It  should  be  golden ;  but,  till  then. 

Silver  will  serve. 
Bivaragh:  There  speaks  an  old  acquaintance. 

[Another  horseman  is  heard  galloping  up  the  pass.] 
Lori:  And  here's  another  one. 

[A  mounted  scout  of  the  Shah's  body-guard  rides  in.] 
Scout:  Who  are  you — Rinds? 

Bivaragh:   Who  calls  me? 
Scout:  My  authority.   The  Shah, 

Armed  for  the  least  disturbance  or  surprise, 

Passes  below  with  every  mark  of  strength. 

Knowing  the  independence  of  these  hills. 

He  seeks  no  hindrance;  and  he  sends  you  peace 

For  speed. 
Bivaragh:    Where  is  he  bound? 
Scout:  For  Samarkand. 

Bivaragh:   How  many  go  with  him? 
Scout:  I  am  not  here 

To  answer,  nor  to  blind  your  eyes;  so  look 

Abroad  and  make  your  count. 

[Bivaragh  and  Lori  estimate  the  Shah's  forces  passing  in 
the  valley  below.] 
Lori:  Full  forty  score. 

Scout:   And  more  to  come. 
Bivaragh:  Baggage  and  women. 

Scout  :  None. 

But  dancing-girls  to  meet\he  Khan  of  Kara. 

The  father  of  his  people  moves  abroad 

For  marriage. 
Bivaragh:   Who's  to  wed? 
Scout:  '  The  Princess  Granaz, 

As  •»ilful  as  a  filly  frisking  along 

The  hill-skirts  of  Kelat,  is  hard  to  hold 

And  harder  still  to  please;  some  say,  too  good 

A  bargain  for  the  Khan,  who  likes  them  wild. 
Bivaragh:  Is  she  as  wild  and  lovely  as  they  say? 
Scout:  Veiled  or  unveiled  and  freely  as  she  will. 

She's  on  the  walls  or  over  just  as  often, 
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By  all  report,  which  makes  the  most  of  tales. 

No  truth  in  half  of  them.    And  there's  a  style 

Of  search  come  in  that's  galling  the  bazaars 
^.^f^>u*.^Believed'4oiskBlterJ)ercwiienBhe's  abroad     ... 
LoRi:   They're  signalling! 
•  ScoTTTrrWJiose  mare  goes  yonder? 
Bivaragh:  Mine. 

Scout:  How  many  have  you  here  beside  yourselves? 
Bivaragh:     No  twain  of  us  more  lonely;  signal  that. 
Scout:   Allah! — and  I'll  not  search     ... 
[He  signals  to  the  Shah's  cavalcade.] 

The  expedition 

Looks  for  no  useless  brawling  in  the  hills. 

Report  this  widely,  and  have  your  people  here 

Gathered  within  the  month,  and  you'll  not  starve. 
[The  Scout  rides  off.] 
Bivaragh  [Reflectively]:    The  Princess  Granaz  weds  the  Khan 
of  Kara! 

The  Princess  Granaz  weds     .     .     . 
LoRi :  The  Khan  of  Kara, 

What  of  it? 
Bivaragh:      What  a  death  for  song  to  die! 
LoRi  [Preparing  a  chew] :  Well,  that's  the  daily  doing  of  the  world, 

And  marriage  to  the  life;  for  when  the  bride 

Lies  in  the  marriage-bed,  what's  left  to  sing  for? 

One  thing  is  certain,  when  the  princess  weds. 

There'll  be  an  end  of  all  these  rhapsodies; 

The  Rose  will  die!   The  Nightingale  will  fly! 

And  all  the  race  of  baids  will  heave  a  sigh!     .     .     . 

We'U  hear  no  more  of  her;  once  hidden  away. 

She'll  cut  no  country-capers  with  the  Khan. 

Then  all  the  story  of  her  pretty  pranks 

Will  fade  into  a  far  forgetfulness. 

And  there'll  be  other  tales  to  hawk  along. 

Allah  be  praised  for  other  songs  to  sing! 

[LoRi  offers  chiw  to  Bivaragh,  who  ignores   the  courtesy. 

LoRl  puts  the  delicacy  in  his  own  cheek.] 
Bivaragh:    Lori,  at  last  I  know  what  thing  is  real     .     .     . 

That  lovely  Granaz  whom  I  seem  to  see 

Inhabiting    this    moving    universe, 

Clad — ^like  the  pleasant  and  abounding  mountains — 

In  hght  and  life;  swinging  among  the  clouds 

TasseUing  heaven;  or  blown  along  the  stars 

That  fringe  the  brilliant  selvage  of  all  days; 

This  lofty  revelation  is  removed 

Too  far  for  honest  joy.    I  have  a  mind, 

Lori,  to  take  thee  at  thy  wisdom  Aow, 

Thy  wisdom  at  my  price.   That  which  is  mine — 

Mine  for  the  lack  of  asking  or  assault — 

Is  any  man's;  and  any  man's  is  mine 


In  such  a  case,  if  I  will  pay  for  antics     .     .     . 

Go,  sing  my  song  to  Granaz!    If  I  come 

Never  to  see  her,  never  to  know  of  woman 
.—*.  More4.han  JJie  Jjlind^vDwal  of  a  song 

Only  to  call  it  mean,  and  all  men  fools 
•  -»  Whoeversang"ofIovefoT  singing's  sake; 

Ay,  if  I  come,  after  all  singing,  never 

To  know  myself,  I'll  never  sing  again. 

Possession  is  the  perfect  thing — well  said! 

I  need  that  perfect  thing  to  make  me  man. 

Am  I  a  lute  and  fingers  fumbling  out 

A  vagrant  entertainment   thrummed   upon 

A  husk  of  battling  echoes?   Am  I  even 

A  song  that  knows  no  better  than  it  sings? 

Neither!     All  song's  my  servant;  instrument 

And  song  both  servants  in  a  lovely  cause; 

But  shall  I  make  them  mistresses?    Not  I! 

I  am  the  greatest  lover,  and  I  sing 

Not  song  in  love  with  song,  but  song  in  love! 
Lori  [Hedging]:    Well,  I  could  make  it  something  at  a  price; 

But  these  old  bones,  and  that  hot  blood  of  thine     .     .     . 
Bivaragh  [Paying  out  coin] :   Here's  the  cement  for  both. 

Lori:  How  shall  I  come 

To  singing  quarters  with  so  high  a  lady? 
Bivaragh:     Where  is  the  Shah?    Will  not  the  jewelled  birds 

Be  fretting  songless  in  their  golden  cages 

Eager  for  fun?    We'll  speak  of  that  anon. 

Leave  that  for  now.    Once  come  into  the  city. 

Look  for  the  cold  crone,  Hani,  who  would  sell 

Her  soul  for  sUver — if  it's  worth  as  much. 

She'll  find  some  messenger — 
Lori:  Son  of  Bahar! 

This  game  is  past  the  antics  of  my  years. 

From  my  youth  up  I  never  dreamed  of  wealth; 

Now  that  I  live  in  age,  I  have  the  least 

Necessity  of  wealth  at  such  a  price. 

The  smallest  coin  is  gold  enough  for  me; 

The  largest  could  not  pay  me  for  my  life. 
Bivaragh:    Still,  there's  no  more  for  thee,  alive  nor  dead — 

I've  done  with  thee!    I'll  find  a  Dom  with  thews. 

Buttocks  and  brains  to  play  the  part  I  pay  for. 

Have  at  thee  for  a  finger-sucking  rascal, 

Son  of  a  Jew  and  a  flat-breasted  mother — 

Who  was  she?     I'U  take  all  back.     .     .     . 

[Bivaragh  seizes  Lori's  hands  to  recover  the  money  he  has 
given  him  for  his  services  as  the  singer  of  his  song  to  Granaz, 
and  Lori  suddenly  finds  himself  satisfied  with  the  amount 
and  succumbs.] 
Lori:   I'll  sing!   I'll  sing! 


ACT  II 


[/(  is  the  interior  of  a  booth  in  the  bazaars  of  Kandahar 
Merchandise  is  spread  toward  the  street  at  the  back  where 
all  manner  of  folk  are  passing  and  chattering.  In  front, 
to  one  side,  is  a  screened  partition  for  the  privacy  of  women- 
folk. Hani  is  discovered  seated  forward;  her  thoughts  are 
far  away  from  the  traffic  in  which  Selim  is  engaged  with 
shoppers.     Lori  is  lingering  conspicuously  at  the  shop-front.] 

Selim  [To  Hani]:     There  is  that  Dom! 

Hani:  Again? — then  drive  him  hence; 

For  that's  the  sign  I  want — the  sign  for  Bivaragh. 

[She  holds  out  her  hand  in  a  splash  of  sunlight,  palm  up 
with  middle  finger  erect — an  improvised  sundial.] 
Hardly  four  hours  from  sun-up     .     .     .     He'll  be  here 
Before  that  wench  I  sent  for  in  such  haste. 
Selim! 


Selim  [Waving  Lori  away]:     Go!    go! — she's  calling  me. 

[Lori  moves  off.] 
Hani:  Selim, 

Look  for  'a  rider  in  a  cloud  of  dust ; 

Look  eastward  for  all  manhood  on  a  mare, 

l-*roud  of  the  half -moons  on  her  heels     .     .     . 
[Selim  goes  into  the  street  to  do  her  bidding.] 

[Ruminatingly.]     So-ho!     .     .     . 

My  beam-bright  Bivaragh!     Horseman,  swordsman,  Mir. 

Prince-patterned  Rind  of  all  the  Rinds  of  Sevi! 

What's  in  the  wind  that  he  should  be  abroad? 

Is't  loose-loves  or  the  colored  knuckle-bones? 

He's  not  a  jackal  and  he  drinks  no  bhang; 

And  yet  the  hardy  saint  that's  in  him  seeks 

One  of  the  pretty  playthings  at  the  Palace, 
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A  shuffle-shuttle  of  the  shubistan 

To  take  a  message!     .     .     .     What  should  young  Rinds  do 

With  such  ear-tickling?     Huh!  strange  cloth  he  weaves! 

[To  Selim.)     Nothing  in  sight? 
Selim:  No  Rinds.     Up  at  the  Palace 

There's  crackle  of  whip-thongs  in  a  great  to-do. 
Hani:     The  pretty  doves  and  all!     The  eunuchs  fare 

Too  far  afield  to  please  me,  and  the  game 

Grows  dangerous;  one  sneeze  would  tell  the  crows. 

Nothing  in  sight? 

[Selim  shakes  his  head.] 

Well,  he'll  not  die  too  young, — 

Bivaragh!     His  story's  somewhere  in  the  world! 

[Granaz  enters  in  the  style  of  a  villager,  heavily  veiled.] 
Granaz    [In  salutation]:   God's  mercy,  sesame! 
Hani:  The    shubistan! 

Which  only  knows  God's  mercy  for  a  jest 

No  blither  than  a  bowstring  round  a  neck 

Choking  with  passwords  into  Paradise     .     .     . 

Be  seated,  Fatima.     Not  one  of  you 

But  has  her  use  of  me  some  time  o'  day. 

Well,  I'm  the  "open  sesame" — a  name 

I  like,  and  one  to  conjure  with.     But  now— ^ 

Now  there's  a  use  I  have  for  thee. 

[Granaz  reveals  herself  by  dropping  her  veil  for  an  instant; 
then  bursts  into  laughter  at  the  success  of  her  disguise.] 

.     .     .     Granaz! 

I  sent  for  Fatima! 
Oranaz:  I  came  instead. 

Hani:     Merciful  Allah  and  a  lack  of  wits 

Preserve  thee  from  the  consequence! 
Granaz:  All's  well; 

Folly  is  friendly. 
Hani:  FoUy  befriend  me,  then! 

Granaz  [Displaying  her  numerous  veils]:     When  folly  earns  the 
bounty  of  surprise 

Folly's  no  fool.     Thou  never  wert  more  safe. 

Look! — one,  two,  three,  and  changed  at  every  turn 

That  none  who  followed  Folly  saw  her  twice. 

Or  twice  the  same. 
Hani:  Or  once  forever. — Selim! 

Granaz:   Where  shall  I  sit? 
Hani  [To  Selim]:  Look-to,  and  serve  without. 

[Selim  proceeds  to  serve  customers  in  the  street.] 
Granaz:     Shall  I  sit  here? 
Hani:  But  not  so  openly. 

Granaz:    They'll  see  the  more  and  think  the  less. 
Hani:  They?    Who? 

Granaz    [Removing  her  face-veil]:   Why,  anyone  or  no  one. 
Hani:  Drop  thy  veil? 

Then  turn  thy  face  for  caution's  sake.     Granaz, 

There  may  be  safety  here,  but  not  for  long; 

The  coming's  done,  the  going's  still  to  do; 

But  promise  me,  and  let  this  be  the  last 

Of  such  adventure,  and  the  frightfuUest 

Abuse  of  all  received  seclusion.     Allah! 

Wbat  if  the  eunuchs  found  thee  here?     For  me 

Short  shrift;  for  thee  some  torment,  and  the  end 

Of  trinkets  and  a  hundred  heart's  delights. 
Granaz:     Tut,  Hani!    Many  a  pretty  woman  tires 

Of  trinkets  and,  desiring  other  things — 

Mostly  forbidden — slyly  slips  abroad 

To  read  a  lover's  horoscope,  to  buy 

A  pinch  of  poison  or,  as  often  is. 

To  play  at  jobbing  jewels  with  a  Jew, 

Damned  to  convenient  usury. 
Hani:  Granaz! 

Granaz:   If,  with  occasion  and  the  mind  to  stray 

Bom  of  a  nature  good  or  bad,  she  strays, 


Where  were  the  harm  if  then  she  seeks  to  trade 

The  only  thing  she  may  not  give  away, — 

Not  tricks  nor  trinkets,  but  monotony. 
Hani:  Who  taught  thee  this? 
Granaz:  None  that  I  know  of  now; 

I  seem  to  have  these  things — 
Hani  :  At  the  tongue's  tip. 

Granaz:     Here  in  my  heart.     The  sky  falls  only  once 

To  make  an  infidel. 
Hani:  Infidel— thou? 

Granaz:     Custom  makes  infidel     .     .     .     My  sky  fell  down 

When  first  the  eunuchs  bade  me  veil.     Murad 

Was  Master  of  Maidens  then;    but  now 

That  black  brute,  Ali     .     .     . 
Hani:  Huh! 

Granaz:  We  were  to  go 

Toward  the  Helmand  for  some  foreign  air. 

So  languid  were  we.     Inured  to  all  the  scents 

Of  ambergris  and  musk  and  burning  woods 

And  snuggling  waters  too  inquisitive 

And  curious  for  my  everlasting  liking — 

Even  unholy  wine,  and  the  oily  waft 

Of  cheaper  perfumes  that  the  eunuchs  use — 

I  had  forgot  how  sweet  a  date  could  smell. 

Warm  from  the  branch  and  cooling  in  the  grass; 

Or  that  the  salty  trickle  that  reveals 

The  stale  intention  of  a  desert  spring 

Was  fresher  than  our  fountains,  being  free. 

These,  when  denied,  recalled  a  childish  joy 

At  one  time  had  for  nothing,  but  desired 

With  tears  when  they  became  the  infrequent  gift 

Of  slaves     .     .     .     But  that  first  day;  all  others  veiled 

And  went  abroad,  each  stifling  in  her  litter 

The  care  of  those  who  cursed  and  cracked  their  whips 

To  scare  a  vastly  curious  countryside^ 

Oh !  if  I  talk  of  it,  I  came  for  talk     .     .     . 

I  wept  to  see  them  go.     Then  I  began 

To  think — not  well,  but  savagely,  until 

Later,  when  I  had  found  correction  sharp, 

I  thought,  and  suddenly  out  of  my  heaven 

A  fiery  stone  fell  down — 
Hani:  A  fiery  stone? 

Granaz:   A  blazing  thought ! 
Hani    [Bewildered]-^  A  blazing  thought? 

Granaz:  Ay,  this: 

How  many  of  our  lords  of  Kandahar, 

Seeing  a  woman,  once  she  slipped  abroad 

For  any  cause,  could  know  her  who  she  was, 

His  own,  his  neigbour's,  or  the  padishah's, 

Thanks  to  the  friendly  villainy  of  the  veil? 
Hani:   The  holy  messenger!  and  art  thou  come 

To  such  dissembling  by  the  pains  of  thought 

Alone? 
Granaz:  This  burns  in  my  Circassian  blood! 
Hani:     And  thou  art  scorched.     But  if  I  know  the  cure. 

I  know  no  cure  of  custom  but  disgrace. 

Bom  in  the  shadow  of  the  highest,  Granaz, 

No  shubistan  nor  hardly  other  abode 

Shall  hold  thee  as  thou  art.     Look  well  at  me; 

Think  what  I  was  to  thee,  and  what  I  am! 
Granaz:   Nothing  but  kindness  and  a  tongue  that  pricks. 

Enough!     I  came  for  other  talk  than  this; 

But  only  talk.     So  now  the  news,  Hani. 
Hani:   Had  I  such  desperate  need  of  news?    What  news? 
Granaz:  News  of  a  kind — of  marriage. 
Hani:  Marriage — newsl 

Granaz:   Common  enough. 
Hani   [Nodding]:  Betrothal's  gone  a  year. 
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Granaz  :    If  to  be  proved  by  others,  bartered  for 
On  trust,  gallantly  paid  for  in  advance, 
As  though  I  were  a  camel  at  a  price, 
Then  I'm  betrothed.     Also,  the  padishah's 
To  Samarkand. 


Hani: 


And  Murad? 


Granaz:  Murad's  with  him. 

Ali,  "the  nightingale" — Ali  is  drunk; 

How  else  should  I  be  here,  since  here  I  am? 
Hani   [Suspieioushj] :   And  who  drugged  Ali? 
Granaz:  Drugged  "the  nightingale?" 

The  "Rose  of  Persia"  with  a  strong  perfume 

She  dropped  into  his  sherbet. 
Hani    [Mystified]:  This  and  that 

And  the  other,  child!  —but  why  "nightingale?" 
Granaz:   Because  he  snores  among  the  roses. 
Hani:  Huh! 

Granaz:   Meanwhile  the  Shah,  our  father's  to  Samarkand 

With  the  new  Kashmir  dancing-girls  to  meet 

The  greatest  Khan  that  ever  strode  a  mare. 
Hani    [Nodding]:   The  Khan  of  Kara! 
Granaz:  Spotted  elephant! 

The  fattest,  gruflfest,  and  Inost  profligate 

Old  ruffian  out  of  Tartary — great  paunch, 

Great  feet,  great  hands,  great  beard,  great  everything; 

That's  what  they  say. 

[Hani  breaks  into  coarse  laughter.] 

Mother,  be  sensible! 
Hani:   Yet  call  me  Hani.     Fool  I  am, to  stay. 

Only  my  hate  of  Ali,  and  my  love 

For  thee,  a  mother's,  holds  me  here  to  trade. 
Granaz:   Thou  art  my  mother. 
H  ani  :  Nay,  I  suckled  thee. 

Thy  mother  (rest  her  soul!)  died  in  a  carpet 

Laughing     ... 
Granaz   [With  hands  to  ears]:  Don't— rdon't! 
Hani:  .  i  Horse-trampled     .     .     . 

Granaz    [Imploringly]:   Hani,  don't! 
Hani    [Grimly]:   And  spoilt  the  carpet. 

Granaz    [Fiercely]:  I'll  hear  no  more  of  it! 

Hani:    Enough's  enough  to  play  with,  and  the  Khan 

Hath  tamed  the  wits  of  many  a  crafty  she, 

I  warrant.     Let  him  only  nose  in  thee 

The  rough-and-tumble  of  an  escapade 

Like  this,  and  he'll  have  mustard  in  thy  mouth. 
Granaz:    I  want  to  see  him — oh!     I  want  to  see  him ! 
Hani:   Well,  time  goes  fast  enough. 
Granaz:  I'll  pull  his  beard; 

I'll  scratch  and  bite,  and — 
Hani:  -  Thou'lt  be  put  to  starve. 

Granaz:   I  know     .     .     .     Then  I  will  starve. 
Hani:  And  stripped  and  whipped. 

Granaz    [Rising   and    stamping    her  foot]:   I    know — I    know! 

.     .     .     I  saw  that  once. 
Hani:  Worse  yet — 

Granaz    [Again  stopping  ears]:  I  will  not  hear,  I  know! 

But,  Hani,  all  the  same 

He  shall  not  have  me,  though  I  die  the  death. 
Hani:    This  Ali  is  a  brute  who  thinks  of  pains 

Too  fearful  to  be  spoken  but  by  signs; 

Remembering  aU  the  things  which  God  forgets — 

After  twelve  years  remembered  my  poor  Lai! 
Granaz:   Would  I  could  choose  my  man!  *" 

Hani:  I  chose  my  Lai, 

And  see  what  came  of  it!  — turned  out  to  die; 

Cast  to  the  desert;  starved  three  days  and  nights; 

Followed  a  sheep  to  water  and  survived,  , 

Thanks  be  to  none  but  this  old  carcase — huh!  ,, 

Wonderful  mercy  for  the  shubistan! 


Granaz:   Oh!  how  I  long  to  join  the  girls  that  go 

Freely  about  the  country  one  long  day. 

And  who  molests  them?     All  their  fun's  their  own; 

They  toss  the  ball,  they  bathe,  they  sing,  they  dance; 

Unveiling  is  the  rule  and  joy  the  custom. 

Could  I  not  share  their  revels?     I  could  be 

Thy  niece  from  Herat,  cousin  from  Kabul, 

One  of  thy  young  folk  come  from  Seistan — 
Hani:   As  I  could  be  Mount  Ekbai  for  the  asking! 

What's  known  to  one  is  known  to  all  the  crowd. 
Granaz:   But  why  be  known  to  anyone?    A  crowd — 

A  crowd  of  faces  wears  the  mask  of  crowds. 

I  -saw  a  crowd  of  faces  when  they  stoned 

Thy  Lai— 

Hani  :  Who  died  forgiven ! 

Granaz:  Every  face 

Was  murder-stamped  for  the  one  thought  behind 

So  in  a  troop  of  us,  our  sports  would  make 

One  face  so  like  another — 
Hani:  Never  thine. 

Granaz,  thou'rt  wild  as  ever.     Lives  there  man 

Can  put  a  bridle  on  thee? 
Granaz:  •  There  it  is! 

That's  all  a  bridal's  worth — to  bridle  one. 

One  day  of  freedom's  worth  a  score  of  bridals; 

I  want  that  first;  then  let  the  other  come! 

[LoRi  is  seen  again  to  be  loitering  in  the  street.] 

A  Dom!    Hani,  there  is  a  Dom!    [Beckoning.]     Come  here! 
Hani:   The  child  is  mad! 
Granaz    [Veiling]:  Come  in  Dom;  bring  thy  songs 

And  sing  us  something.     See,  here  is  a  dirhem! 

Hani   [To  Granaz]:  Not  silver — hide  it!   Wouldst  betray  thy- 
self 

All  in  a  jump?     For  that's  the  way  of  it. 

Or  would  be  with  the  girls,  given  a  day 

To  dance  the  peasant  out  and  the  princess  in. 

[Hani  seizes  the  coin  and  motions  the  Dom  away;  but  Granaz 
waves  him  to  be  seated,  and  he  squats  down.] 
Granaz:   My  mother's  but  a  rude  old  woman,  Dom. 

I  hold  the  purse — 

[Hani  tries  to  dissuade  her,  but  to  no  avail.] 

I  will!     .     .     .     What  song  to-day? 

Battle  or  love — sing  either.     Better  love? 

Sing  love,  then,  and  the  bravest  song  of  all. 
Lohi:  No  lullabies  nor  cradle-songs? 
Hani    [Hunching  herself]:  None  here! 

Granaz:   A  song  to  reach  and  search  the  stars — beyond  theml 
Lori:   That's  something  that  the  world's  in  travail  for, 

And  always  has  been. 
Granaz:  Are  all  poets  dead? 

LoRi    [Furtively]:   I  know  of  one;  also — of  such  a  song 

As  might  be  sung — some  day — to  some  one  else. 
Granaz    [Grimacing]:   To  some  one  else! 
Hani    [To  Granaz]:  That  comes  of  showing  silver ; 

Where  dirhems  are  there  may  be  dinars  too. 
Granaz:  And  wilt  thou  sing  that  song? 
LoRi:  In  part,  lady — 

Maybe;  and  pay  me  after. 
Granaz:  Here  is  silver. 

Now  sing  thy  best — just  a  big  song  of  love ! 
Hani:   E  very  thing's  big  today ! 

Granaz:  Be  silent,  Hani    ... 

[Lori  is  droning  to  his  instrument.] 

Hush!  he  begins     .     .     . 
Hani:  It  sounds  more  like  the  end ! 

Granaz:   Don't  bother,  Hani;  he's  a  dear  old  man. 
HAifi:   Dear  at  two  dirhems! 
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Granaz:  Has  he  got  them  both? 

Now,  if  the  Khan  were  twice  as  dear  as  he, 
Though  half  as  old,  I  might  do  ten  times  worse. 
Hani:  Marry  a  Pom?     God  save  all  Mussalmans! 
Granaz  :  But  look  at  him ! 

Hani:  They're  all  as  old  as  dirt. 

Granaz:   Sing,  Dom,  and  please  us;  here's  another  dirhem. 
Hani:  Cpmmon  as  flies  today ! 
LoRi:  I'll  sing — 

Granaz:  I  know! 

A  truce  to  love  and  love-songs.     Hast  thou  been 

The  country  through  and  seen  no  beauties,  Dom? 

Sing,  then,  the  greatest  beauty ! 
LoRi :  That  were  Granaz. 

Hani    [Under  her  breath]:  He  knows  her     .     .     .     [To  Granaz] 
Come! 

Ghanaz   [Uneasily]:  And  who  is  Granaz? 
LoRi:  Granaz? — 

Whence  come  you  lady,  that  you  have  not  heard 

Of  Granaz,  daughter  of  the  Shah,  and  called 

"The  Rose  of  Persia"? 
Granaz    [Earnestly]:        Hast  thou  ever  seen 

This— "Rose?" 
Hani:  The  truth's  a  pretty  bauble  here! 

'  LoRi:  Not  I:    But  there's  a  fame  of  her  that  throbs 

Abroad  the  coimtry  north  as  Turkestan, 

And  east  as  Sindh;  but  south  as  Las  Bela 

I  heard  no  rumor  of  her  excellence. 

Lost  in  the  mountains,  doubtless    .     .     .     Las  Bela! 

'Twas  there  I  held  some  fishers  spellbound  while 

They  hauled  their  nets.     And  when  I  ceased  to  sing 

The  nets  were  still  to  haul.*    They  caught  no  fish. 

And  cursed  me  roundly  for  the  evil  eye. 

Whence  come  you, — Seistan? 
Granaz   [To  Hani]:  'Tis  so,  Hani; 

It  could  be  so! 
LoRi:  I  know  not  farther  west, 

But  all  the  Helmand  knows  her. 
Granaz:  Seistan. 

I  am  a  far-come  cousin. 

[LoHi  opens  his  eyes  wide  with  a  new  curiosity.] 
Hani    [Aside]:  There  again! 

Daughter,  then  cousin     ...     If  I  love  my  life 

This  Dom  must  go.     I  shall  be  flayed  alive 

When  all  gets  known. 
LoRi:  Well,  if  you  hold  the  purse, 

I  can  be  deaf;  for  if  I  bore  abroad 

All  tales  I  hear,  I  should  forget  to  sing. 

Thus  it  begins — 
Granaz   [Recovering  herself]:  None  of  those  whimpering  things. 

Dastanaghs,  and  no  distiches. 
LoRi    [G/ancinp  at  Hani]  :  None  here! 

[LoRi   sings,   with  manifest  uneasiness,   and  many  glances 
toward  the  street.] 

I  rise  at  the  dawning 
With  eyes  that  are  heavy 
From  lonely  wondering 

Rain,  like  an  awning 
Blown  from  the  hills 
O'er  the  plains  of  Sevi 

Blind  water  thundering 
Wearily,  drearily 
Down  from  the  hills. 
Granaz:   This  is  the  dullest  hearing.     What  of  Granaz? 


*Note:  Las  Bela  had  as  much  sea-coast  as  Bohemia,  in  the 
1 0th  century.     It  has  none  now. 


LoRi    [Singing  again]: 

A  rainbridge  shines  in  the  south; 

A  woman  comes  swaying  behind  me; 
A  pomegranate-flower  her  mouth. 

Her  white  arms  vines  to  bind  me. 

Oh!  brighter  than  fire  and  ice! 

I  love  thee,  lady;  but  God,  he 
Well  knows  that  I  lack  the  price     • 
Of  clothes  for  thy  silver  bod-ee 
[During  the  singing  the  crowd  in  the  street  has  become  euriojis 
but  cannot  actually  see  what  is  going  on.] 
Granaz   [Disappointed]:  Nothing  concerns  her  less. 
LoHi    [Apologetically]:  Thus  it  begins 

Hani:      And  there's  no  end  of  rubbish, — look  at  them! 

Ghanaz:  And  where  is  Sevi? 

LoRi    [Confidentially]:  Eastward  of  these  hills. 

'Twas  thence  I  met  a  Rind,  who  bade  me  learn 
A  noble  song  he  made  for  a  king's  daughter. 
Granaz:   Sing  me  that  song. 

[LoRi  has  noticed  Bivaragh  in  the  crowd.] 
Loki:  Lady,  I  dare  not  sing 

That  song — only  to  Granaz. 
Granaz   [Eagerbj]:  When  will  that  be? 

LoRi:  Never;   the  wall's  too  high. 
Granaz:  Then  sing  it  here. 

[As  he  still  hesitates  Granaz  is  ready  with  more  money, 
which  she  offers,  but  which  he  refuses  reluctantly.] 
LoRi:  Nay,  lady,  tempt  me  not — nay,  not  for  gold! 

[There  is  a  sudden  disturbance  among  the  outstanders;  Biva- 
ragh pushes  himself  forward.     His  excited  manner  brings 
several  of  the  crowd  with  him.] 
Bivaragh:      Thou  rascal,    Lori!    Waste  my  jewels  here? 
Selim  and  others:  A  drunken  Rind!   A  raider!   Robbery! 

[The  women  rise  in  confusion  at  the  interruption,  and  Hani 
pushes   Granaz    before   her  into   the   comparative  seclution 
which   the   screened   grating   affords.     Bivaragh   stares  the 
women  out  of  sight.] 
Bivaragh   [To  Lori]:  My  song  to  Granaz — here? 
Granaz   [To  Hani  as  she  goes  out]:  To  Granaz — me! 

Bivaragh:  My  song  for  a  king's  daughter! 
Granaz:  Me  again! 

Bivaragh:  No  Dom  cheats  me!    Come  out — out  in  the  open — 
Out  of  this  den,  and  leave  such  lice  alone. 

[Bivaragh    hustles    out    dragging    Lori  after  him.     Hani 
reenters.] 
Hani:   That  must  be  Bivaragh — Bivaragh!    Has  he  gone? 
Then  let  him;  he'll  be  back,  and  tHanks  to  none. 
[To  the  crowd.]    Buy  in  God's  name,  or  go.   Am  I  not  known 
for  honest  trading?    Go! 

[She  is  active  in  helping  Selim  to  clear  her  premises  of  ih» 
crowd.     Then  she  whispers  to  him.] 

Follow  that  Dom. 
Selim,  watch  where  he  goes,  and  where  he  stays 
Take  note  and  tell  me;  lest  he  fare  too  far 
Before  he's  silenced. 
Ghanaz    [Behind  the  grating]:   There  is  gold  for  news! 

[Selim  goes  out.     Granaz  first  peeps  then  reenters  also.] 
Are  tjiey  all  gone?    But  what  a  man  of  men! 
A  poet,  and  a  very  warrior  made ! 
Hani:    And  get  thee  gone!    What  wouldst  thou  of  the  boy?' 
Begone,  and  take  thy  sheaf  of  tricks  along. 
Who  needs  a  suckling  to  embroil  her  thus. 
Or  needs  a  Dom — to  pay  him? 

[Selim  now  returns  from  his  errand  and  whispers  results  to- 
Hani.] 
Granaz   [Musing]:  His  song  to  Granaz! 
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[She  turns  and  sees  Selim,  whom  she  pounces  upon  and  drags 
forward  by  the  wrist.] 
Selim — thy  name  is  Selim?     Tell  that  Dom 
That  I  who  have  some  knowledge  of  the  folk 
Serving  the  palace — cooks  and  suchlike — 
Hani:  Selim! 

Gbanaz   [Shaking  him]:   Tell  him — listen  to  me — 

[Granaz,   according  to  promise,  gives  Selim  a  gold  piece, 
a  dinar.] 

See,  here  is  a  dinar ! 
Hani:  Now  let  the  heavens  fall!     Silver  and  gold! 
Oranaz:   Heed  me,  not  her.     How  is  he  called — that  Dom? 
Selim    [Looking  at  the  money]:   Lady! 
Gkanaz:   Gold,  Selim;     keep  it.     But  the  Dom.     How  is  he 

called? 
Selim:  Sweet-singing  Lori,  lady. 

Granaz:   Then  tell  that  Lori,  that  sweet-singing  Lori 

That— 
Ham:      Oh,  have  mercy  on  the  child! 
Granaz:   Selim! 
Attend  to  me. 

[Selim  cannot  keep  his  eyes  from  the  coin  in  his  hand.] 
Well,  look  at  it  again     .     .     . 
Now  listen,  Selim,  it  is  all  pure  gold, 
And  so  art  thou ;  but  take  this  message,  too. 
Promise,  and  say  "By  Allah"— 
Selim:  Lady! 

Granaz:  Say  it! 

Selim:  By  Allah! 
Granaz:  Good! — 

Selim:  What  shall  I  tell  him,  lady? 

Granaz:   Tell  him — 

Hani:  Gamble  away!    Thy  life's  thine  own. 

Granaz:   Tell  him  the  lady  Granaz  loves  a  Dom! 

ISelim  runs  off  at  once.] 
Hani:    [Amazed]:   The  lady  Granaz  loves  a  Dom?     That  Dom? 
[Granaz,  at  first  convulsed  with  amusement,  becomes  at  once 
tober  at  the  sounds  of  distant  shouting.     Just  now  Bivaragh 
returns  and  GRANAZ  withdraws  behind  the  grating,  where 
she  continues  to  observe  the  proceedings.] 
Bivaragh:  Where  is  she,  Hani? 
Hani:  Hush,  and  mend  thy  manners! 

I  have  a  reputation. 
Bivaragh    [Laughing]:   None  to  lose. 

The  time's  long  past  for  that,  little  old  mother. 
Hani:  Allah's  my  witness,  Bivaragh;  this  one's  chaste. 
Bivaragh    [Amused]:   Where  is  she,  then? 

[A  great  commotion  is  heard,  this  time  much  nearer,  and  cries 
of  "All"  are  distinguishable.     Hani  rims,  looks  down  the 
street  and  returns  much  agitated.] 
Hani:  Ali! 

Bivaragh:  And  who  is  Ali? 

Hani:   Chief  Eunuch  now  that  Murad's  hence. 
Bivaragh:  What  then? 

Hani:  This  is  that  very  Ali  who  destroyed 
Me  and  my  Lai — ^Nv-ho  after  twelve  years  found 
And  stoned  him  dead.     Have  I  not  sworn  an  oath 
To  traffic  with  his  charges,  damnably 
To  me  and  my  advantage,  but  inshallah! 
More  damnably  to  Ali?     .     .     .     Huh! 
Breach  me  the  wall,  and  I  could  find  him  out     .     ... 
Granaz    [Peeping].   Hani. 

Hani  [Pushing  her  back  into  hiding].  The  Prophet!  [To  Biva- 
ragh.] This  is  one  of  them,  the  wrong  one,  for  the  day  is 
full  of  faults. 

[The  shouting  sounds  much  nearer  and  becomes  more  violent.] 
Hear  the  black  dogs — hear  them!    They  search  the  booths 
By  the  new  rule  for  all  such  runabouts. 
Bivaragh!  Brave  Bivaragh,  stand  in  the  way  of  them: 


Save  us!    They  will  not  choose  to  draw  on  thee. 
Bivaragh:    Thou  and  thy  harlotry  are  meddling-mad. 
Hani:   Then  what  I  am,  that  I  am,  this  or  that; 
But  she  is  chaste,  I  swear  it!     Save  her,  then! 
Biavaragh:  And  what  reward  for  this? 
Hani:  Reward  enough! 

I  know  thee  better  than  to  speak  of  it     .     .     . 
This  talk  is  foolish  talk;  for  honor's  self 
Is  not  more  favored  at  the  price  than  thou. 
Where  is  the  wench  I  would  not  have  for  thee 
Rather  than  for  an  hundred  others?     Yet 
If  thou  hast  learned  the  rule  of  all  exceptions. 
Not  this  one,  but  another     .     .     .     Only  stand! 
Bivaragh    [Amused]:   But    why    not    this    one?       Honorably 
matched. 
There's  virtue  in  the  bargain. 

[Granaz,  realizing  her  danger  if  she  fell  into  Ali's   hands 
as   a   truant,  and   the   consequences  to  Hani,  comes  forward 
and  implores  Bivaragh's  aid.] 
Granaz:  Only  save  us! 

It  may  be  we  shall  serve  thee  in  the  end, 
Bivaragh! 

[Ali  and  his  guards  are  now  seen  in  the  street  about  to  enter 
Hani's  shop,  by  forcing  a  way  through  the  crowd  which  is 
largely  prepared  to  resist  him.] 
Hani   [Terrified]:   The  holy  messenger  and  all! 

[Bivaragh,  in  answer  to  Granaz'  appeal,  bars  the  way  of 
the  guards   with  drawn  sword.     Ali,   however,   manages  to 
get  past.] 
Ali   [Seizing  Haiti's  wrist]:  What  is  the  price  of  sesame  today? 
[Hani  shrieks  and  Bivaragh  aims  a  blow  at  Ali's  arm,  and 
so  frees  her  from  the  grip  of  the  savage  eunuch,  who,  after  a 
scuffle,  calls  his  men  off  and  retires.] 
Bivaragh    [Sheathing  his  weapon]:   There's  not  a  man  among 
them,  let  alone 
A  swordsman.     Are  they  all  like  that,  these  Turks? 
Granaz:  Are  they  all  gone? 
Hani    [Watdng  her  back]:      Go  back! 
Bivaragh:  Come  forth,  lady. 

Hani:   Hence,  child,  and  quickly! 

[Gran.^z  is  abput  to  go,  but  looking  at  Bivaragh  hesitates.] 
Bivaragh:  Stay!    There  was  a  boy 

Came  with  a  message  from  thee.     Who  art  thou 
To  say  "the  lady  Granaz  loves  a  Dom"? 
Hani:   And  that  Dom,  too! 
Granaz    [To  Hani]:      Now  let  me  have  a  name! 

Who  am  I,  or  for  whom  shall  I  be  known? 
Hani    [Testily]:'  Virtue  rewarded — Patima,  the  slut. 

The  go-between;  and  in  good  time,  who  else? 
Granaz   [To  Bivaragh]:   It  may  be  I  could  serve  thee  in  some 

way? 
Bivaragh:   Thy  tongue  is  milk,  and  honey  is  thy  speech. 

But  who  art  thou? 
Gbanaz:  First,  other  than  I  seem; 

Next,  nameless.     For  the  rest,  there  came  a  Dom 
Who  had  a  song  he  would  not  sing  for  gold; 
And  since  this  never  was  the  way  of  Doms, 
I  would  have  heard  that  song,  that  royal  song. 
Bivaragh:   My  song  to  Granaz — thee? 
Granaz:  Why  not  to  me? 

Am  I  so  far  removed  from  such  deserts? 
Hani   [To  Granaz]:   This  is  a  Mir;  this  man  is  honorable; 

His  name's  a  byeword  for  the  truth.     Begone! 
Granaz   [Ignoring  Hani]:   I  or  another — ^what's  the  odds  to 
thee? 
Granaz  or  Fatima,  the  tale's  the  same 
For  all  who  may  be  parodied  unseen. 
Bivaragh:  And  can  a  mountain  hide?     The  fame  of  her  ' 

Is  open  as  the  heavens,  and  my  song  , 
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Even  as  a  cloud  doth  signalize  her  brows, 
There  to  be  seen,  and  only  there  admired. 

Granaz:  And  Granaz  is  this  mountain  so  revealed, 
Never  yet  seen  but  for  this  song  of  thine? 

Hani:    One  word  and  she'll  be  known  for  what  she  is. 
Allah!    I've  suckled  her  to  be  my  death! 

Granaz:   I  who  have  seen  her  know  how  hid  she  is 
By  just  such  cloudy  songs.     But  though  she  loves 
To  hear  a  Dom  sing  of  the  seldom-deeds 
And  doings  and  devotions  of  a  poet 
Few  see — 

Hani:  Or  ever  want  to! 

Granaz:  I  have  heard 

She  hates  that  insincerity  of  song 
Which  plays  the  eunuch,  or  emasculates 
Some  singers.     Be  their  manner  what  it  will. 
Their  songs  are  confidently  turned  to  make 
One  faultless  rose  do  duty  for  us  all — 
All  women  each  and  one  with  the  Beloved. 
"Wherefore,"  saith  Granaz — unseen  lady  Granaz — 
"Their  matter's  in  the  sorriest  contempt." 
For  mark  you,  I — 'tis  she  that  speaks — "I  need 
Above  camelian  lips  and  star-bright  eyes 
And  body  silver  as  the  moon — I  need 
But  one  thing  to  be  faultless  to  a  fault. 
One  poor  old  thing  that's  past  the  time  of  prime 
To  find  me  out  and  tickle  the  bazaars 
With  saws  that  sample  me — and  that's  a  Dom!" 

Bivaragh:   Then  tell  thy  lady  I  have  looked  upon 
The  ways  of  life,  and  lost  the  least  of  love; 


So,  for  the  very  fullness  of  it,  strive 

To  sing  the  excellence  of  things  unseen. 
Granaz:  Allah  assain  thee! 
Bivaragh:  God  is  everywhere! 

Hani:   Oh,  she  is  mad! 
Gbanaz:  Well,  if  there  be  a  way 

To  find  a  heart  as  empty  as  thine  own. 

Or  lead  a  lack-love  lady  to  a  point 

For  Doms  to  come  at — 
Hani:  Who  is  this  to  thee? 

First  think,  then  run ! 
Granaz:  Why,  Hani,  there  has  been 

Emplos^nent  here  and  now  that  I  can  vouch  for, 

Which,  if  reported  with  a  true  regard 

For  what  concerns  the  singer,  may  incline 

An  ear  to  listen  and  a  heart  to  feel — 

It  might  be  so.     But  this  at  least  I  know, 

Hani;  I  know  a  man;  and  one  for  one, 

A  man  is  always  greater  than  his  song. 
Bivaragh:    Lady,  I  thank  thee. 
Hani:  No  occasion  here. 

There  are  a  thousand  poets,  and  their  song:s 

Are  tens  of  thousands;  every  one  of  them 

Had  been  a  man  if  he  had  never  sung     .     .     . 

For  what's  a  song?    And  what's  an  elephant? 

Put  in  the  eye,  a  mustard-seed's  as  big. 

Till  boon  of  tears!    It's  out  and  lost  forever. 

Thank  her  for  nothing.     Huh!  she's  but  a  slave     .     . 
Bivaragh  :   I  thank  her  none  the  less. 
Gbanaz   [As  she  goes  out]:  I'll  think  of  thee! 
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ACT  III 


[It  is  Night,  before  moonrise  in  the  gardens  of  the  Shah's 
pal&ce  in  Kandahar.  There  are  patches  of  dense  shrubbery 
with  overshadowing  trees,  and  to  one  side  in  the  distance  is 
the  glimmer  of  a  stately  building.  Bivaragh  enters  leading 
his  mare,  which  he  tethers.  He  then  returns  to  his  companion, 
k^  LoRi.] 

Bivaragh:    Is  this  the  place?  .     .     .  Give  me  the  packed  bazaars 

Full  of  fat  faces!    Are  we  to  hush  and  creep 

Along  like  snakes  with  ashes  in  their  eyes? 
LoRi:     111  luck  and  worse  suspicion  have  it  so. 

Shall  I  be  gone? 
Bivaragh:  I  had  a  use  for  thee, 

A  use  clean  gone  with  all  we've  left  behind, 

That  savage  face  that  cursed  me  like  a  cat 

And  bites  no  more — only  its  lolling  tongue. 

I  have  a  notion  that  the  worst's  no  worse 

Than  can  be,  or  than  may  be;  being  so, 

This  night  hath  come  for  nothing.    Where's  the  haste? 

For  never  was  more  need  for  thee  to  learn 

That,  though  I  trust  the  stars  I  cannot  see. 

Here  treachery  is  a  lesser  man  than  I. 

I  choose  to  have  thee  set  before  me,  Dom. 

This  place  is  like  a  cavern,  black  as  shame, 

Stagnant  as  death  for  baldhead  cowards  who  wear 

Their  hair  upon  their  heels.    The  bargain's  ours, 

So  face  it  with  a  will  and  stand  four-square. 

Am  I  no  wiser  than  a  weary  wolf 

That  lopes  along  the  wind  and  looks  behind? 
[He  thrusts  among  the  bushes  unth  his  sword.] 

Who's  here?    What's  here? 
(LoRi  attempts  to  leave.] 

Stand,  or  111  cut  thee  down  I 


These  trees  are  monstrous — monstrous  as  a  troop 
Of  demons  on  the  underside  of  dawn. 
What  is  that  palour  leaping  yonder — ah! — 

[He  stumbles  over  a  stone.] 
Blot  of  my  life-blood!     Shall  I  break  an  arm 
AU  for  the  lack  of  knowing  what's  beyond? 
LoRi:     The  goal  is  of  thy  seeking,  son  of  Bahar. 
Bivaragh:    And  of  thy  finding,  Dom;  remember  that. 
LoRi :    Let  us  be  gone. 

Bivaragh:  I'll  hold  thee  to  the  purpose, 

Lori,  or  by  my  beard  and  turban,  I  swear 
To  mix  and  milk  thy  camels  with  mine  own. 
Bind  all  thy  fair  ones  to  their  colored  bedsteads 
And  biuTi  them  for  a  handsome  harvesting; 
■    So  think  the  better  of  a  little  light. 
[The  moon  rises.] 
The  moon's  a  prophet  in  the  plains;  mountains 
Are  strongholds  worthy  to  contain  him;  here — 

[The  palace  in  the  moonlight  appears  more  weird  than  ever.] 
Is  that  a  fort? 

[Hani  appears  mysteriously  from  among  the  investing  shrvb- 
beries.    She  is  accompanied  by  a  mangy  dof  of  a  jackal  type.] 
Hani:  The  Palace  Wonderful 

Set  in  the  Garden  of  Enchantment! 
Lori  [Horrified]:  Come! 

Bivaragh  [Thoroughly  startled]:    Abode  of  Shaitan! 
Hani:  Hope   the 

best  of  it 
As  I  do,  Bivaragii;  hope  the  best,  I  say. 
Bivaragh  [Disgusted]:    I  have  no  stomach  for  thee  .  .  .  Hence 
or  ever 
This  night  redeems  its  promise  with  another 
Carcase. 
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Hani:        That  will  I  never.    Hence?    Not  I! 
Breach  me  the  wall,  I've  said,  and — carcase,  is  it? 
When  I  find  Ali,  look  for  such  a  carcase. 
Too  long  I've  roamed  the  world  alone — too  long 
For  the  short  gasp  that  comes  and  goes  o'aights; 
Too  long  I've  limped  these  walls  about,  till  now — 
Now  not  a  dog  but  knows  me  .     .     .  See  this  our — 
Once  he  would  tear  me  down;  of  all  the  pack 
The  mangiest,  but  the  master  .     .     .  No  yelping  now.     .     . 
And  so  the  wall  is  breached  at  last!    /  saw  thee; 
And  through  the  breach  I  followed  step  for  step; 
I  saw  and  where  two  went,  why  not  a  third? 
And  there  I  saw  a  something  .     .     .  saw  that  too. 
And  turned  the  face  up.     .     .     .    knew  him  as  a  child; 
Played  in  the  mud  with  him  as  children  play; 
Later  at  other  games  ...  he  and  my  Lai 
Fought  like  two  stallions  for  a  filly — huh! 
But  he  was  good;  not  like  that  other,  rotten 
Nothing  so  rotten  as  the  rotten  heart 
I'll  reach  and  slit  with  this;  for  day  or  night 
I'll  find  him — ay —  if  ever  I'll  find  him  now. 
[She  goes  out  brandishing  a  knife.] 
BivARAGH   [Superstiliously]:     Every   shadow   shakes   with   all 

things  to  think  of! 
LoRi  [Urging  retreat]:  Come,  for  all  safety's  past. 
Bivaragh:  I  Maybe  it  is — 

Ay,  so  it  is — long  past;  but  by  the  Prophet! 
When  was  the  price  of  woman  of  "safety,"  Lori? 
LoBi :     Then  quickly — 

Bivaragh:  "Hope  the  best,"  she  said. 

Lori  [About  to  follow  Hani]:  But  Hani? — 

Bivaragh  [Holding  him]:     She  may  have  work  to  do,  and — 
hope  the  best. 
Let  her  alone;  the  night  is  black  enough 
For  company.    Come  to  no  greater  harm 
Than  she's  in  search  of — ^well,  this  night's  her  friend 
And  ours.    Nothing  she  owes  but  she'll  repay 
Some  time  or  other,  and  there'll  be  nothing  over 
For  anyone  but  Ali  if  she  finds  him. 
And  so  she  followed  us,  hoping  the  best. 
[He  takes  a  new  survey  of  the  situation.] 
Where  is  this  Granaz?    Wavering  is  she?    Perching 
Unfledged  upon  the  brink  of  her  concern. 
Or  peering  from  the  unperturbable  eaves 
Of  constant  chastity,  that  she  won't  tumble 
Out  of  the  nest? 
LoRi:  She's  not  for  thee  tonight. 

Bivaragh:    I've  come  too  far  to  look  for  other  turnings 
Tonight;  and  so  the  best  is  of  appointment. 
What  said  she  of  appointment? 
Lori:  Only  this 

Damnable  repetition — 
Bivaragh:  Ay,  repeat — 

It's  damnable,  but  repeat  ...    I  need  it  all. 

I'll  listen — listen  and  compose  myself. 

And  hope  the  best.    Now,  word  for  word,  repeatl 

[Bivaragh  pays  very  little  real  attention;  he  is  disconcerted, 
but  obstinate,  and  not  a  little  shamefast  of  the  enterprise  by 
this  time.] 
Lori:     "Lead  here  this  Rind,"  said  she,  "then  leave  him.    If 
He  love  only  as  wisely  as  his  song. 
Leave  him  here  in  this  secret  shade." 
Bivaragh:  Allah 

Give  me  the  hills  for  secrecy!    This  gloom 
Smells  of  a  curious  trade  and  of  its  tricks. 
LoRi:    And  indiscretions. 
Bivaragh:  Yet  thy  estimate 

Of  indiscretions  was  a  fragrant  one? 
Lori:    All  Indiscretions  are  before  they  stink — 


PVagrant  to  all  intent  ...  I  toiled  for  thee! — 
Back  to  the  hills,  Bivaragh,  son  of  Bahar!  . 
Back  through  the  mountains  to  the  plains  of  Sevi! 
Back!  for  I  toil  as  late  I  sang  for  thee — 
Thou,  such  a  swordsman,  rider  among  Rinds, — 
He  should  be  made  to  answer  the  assembly 
Who  stakes  his  head  .     .     .    All  dice  are  loaded  here. 
Thy  home  is  round  the  foothills  where  the  tents 
Are  bright  with  golden-fronted  women;  these 
Should  be  remembered  who  account  to  thee 
The  unassailable  honor  of  thy  tribe. 
Who  makes  the  pretty  business  of  a  song 
Should  make  no  business  of  a  song  like  this — 
A  song  for  a  king's  daughter! 
Bivaragh:  Hope  the  best! 

Doms  are  no  poets.     Only  when  the  song 
Is  made  to  serve  a  well-considered  theme 
Of  battle,  ridicule,  applause,  or  love, 
They  sing  the  genius  of  their  time  and  place 
And  people  for  the  poet  who  will  pay; 
And  so  I  paid  thee  for  thy  noble  pains. 
The  song  is  made;  I  made  the  song  to  sing — 
A  song  for  a  king's  daughter!     Hope  the  best! 
Lori:     I  tell  thee  if  the  princess  turn  her  head 

Over  her  shoulder,  kiss  her! 
Bivaragh:  So  shall  I! 

Lori:    But  if  the  Shah  should  turn  his  head  and  see? 
Bivaragh:    First  prove  the  royalty  of  thy  report. 
The  Princess  only,  Lori ;  leave  the  Shah 
So  here  thou  sang'st  the  song,  my  royal  song? 
Lori:     Song  of  a  hundred  tales ! 
Bivaragh:  The  best  that's  told 

Will  bear  another  telling,  so  confess 
Thy  trespassing. 
Lori:  Again?    Unglutted  ears ! 

"It  was  an  idle  moment  of  the  day" — 
Bivaragh:     It  was  the  idlest — Noon,  and  idle  enough.  , 

Lori  :     I  note  the  change,  but  did  not  look  for  it. 
Bivaragh:     The  old  hinge  creaks  with  usage,  and  the  moths 

Are  in  this  tale  of  hope — [Toying  vnth  his  dagger.]  So!  So! 
Lori  [Avoiding  the  thrust]  'Twas  here 

I  strayed  unwittingly — 
Bivaragh:  Strdy  on! 

Lori:  And  found 

The  Princess  with  her  ladies  all  unveiled, 
Like  peris  round  me,  or  a  flock  of  cranes 
Crying  for  water. 
Bivaragh  [Fidgeting]:  Good!  I  know  the  signs 

Of  undevoted  seasons,  the  desire 
Of  dalliance,  or  any  change  for  choice — 
None  better;  but  the  climax  should  be  soon. 
Lori  :     For  thus  they  came,  a  glittering  delight 

Swaying  toward  me  like  a  broken  moon — 
Bivaragh:  Ay,  I  would  have  it  "swajrhig'?' 
Lori:  Like  a  moon 

That  slips  and  slides  in  water  sideways,  till 
That  one  who  was  the  sphere  of  them  recalled 
The  order  of  her  dignity,  veiling 
Herself  their  source  of  beauty,  and  restored 
The  balance  of  her  company  with  a  word. 
Bivaragh  [Staring  about] :  A  high  embellishment  not  too  remote 
For  truth  and  not  to  mean  for  nature.    Well, 
What  word  restored  the  mutilated  moon? 
Lori  [Disgusted]:    As  many  words  as  times  I've  told  thee  so — 
Song  of  a  hundred  tales — ! — 

[Bivaragh  resents  the  tone  of  LoRi's  reply,  arid  pricka  him 
with  his  dagger.]  — and  only  craved 

A  proper  song  to  sing;  and  after  die 
If  need  be,  for  her  beauty  matched  thy  praise. 
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BivARAGH  [Bestirring  himself]:  Well  ended  for  a  Dom!     I  have 
misjudged 
A  lofty  instrument.    Swear  by  thy  beard 
Thou  liest,  and  I'll  forgive  thee  all  thy  sins. 
The  tale  was  worthy, — that  about  the  moon 
Absolves  thee,  a  most  telling  image;  but — 
Hope  is  the  promise  of  the  world  to  come. 
And  that's  not  hereabout.     .     .    Abandoned  eaves! 
Why  haunt  the  shelter  of  a  bird  that's  flown? 
Let  us  be  gone  . 
LoRi:  1  am  thy  friend! 

Bivaragh:  And  thine! 

A  Voice  [As  they  are  going]:  Bivaragh! 

LoRi:  Now    to    be    gone,    and 

save  my  neck ! 

[He  makes  the  best  of  his  opportunity  and  decamps  at  once.] 
The  Voice:    Bivaragh! 
Bivaragh  [Attentively]:  Who  calls? 

The  Voice:  Look  closer,  son  of  Bahar- 

Bivaragh:    Who  speaks? 
The  Voice:  A  slave! 

Bivaragh  Do  slaves  speak  Persian? 

The  Voice:  Then— 

A  messenger. 
Bivaragh  [In  recognition]:  Oh,  tongue  of  milk  and  honey! 
[He  turns  about  and  misses  Lori.] 
Am  I  betrayed?     Confound  such  honesty ! 
Now  for  that  touch  to  show  the  man  I  am 
A  slave?    A  messenger?  .     .     .     Come  forth,  thou  secret ! 
[He  stands  on  the  defensive.-   There  is   a  movement   of  thf 
bushes.    He  plunges  forward  and  drags  out  Granaz,  disguised 
as  an  attendant  of  the  shubistin.] 
Granaz:    Barbarian,  leave  my  veil ! 
Bivaragh:  Barbarian! 

Granaz:    Stand  further.     .     .     I  am  armed! 

[She  displays  a  dagger  which  Bivaragh  is  quick  to  snatch 
from  her.] 
Bivaragh  [Testing  the  blade  with  his  tongue]:    A  poisonous  thing 

One  scratch  is  death. 
Granaz:  Give  me  the  knife  .     .     . 

[Bivaragh  shakes  his  head,  contemptuously.) 

tFool! 
Many  eyes  watch  us  .     .     . 
Bivaragh  [Nervously]:  God  is  everywhere; 

But  knives  are  treachery. 
Granaz:  Art  thou  not  armed? 

The  greater  traitor. 
Bivaragh:  But  the  greater  need. 

Granaz:  What  were  thy  weapons  against  sixty? 
Bivaragh  [Looking  about  him]:  Sixty! 

If  there's  such  wild  accounting  to  be  done, 

Let  them  come  on  . 

[He  now  scans  the  princess  very  closely.] 

Moon  of  a  starless  night! 

Thou'rt  lovely,  if  not  royal  .     .     .     Where  is  she? 

Hast  thou  no  message  from  the  one  I  seek? 
Granaz:    The  traitor  in  thee  seeks  a  victim,  then? 

Whom  seekest  thou,  Bivaragh? 
Bivaragh  :  Swear  that  thou  art  honest 

I  see  no  treachery,  only  heavenliness; 

But   thou  wert  armed — [Shouiing  the  dagger.] — for  whom  was 
this? 
Okanaz:    Myself! 
Bivaragh:    For  thy  defence  against  what  manner  of  man? 

Barbarian?    No  barm  shall  come  from  me, 

That  is  the  truth;  and  if  I  speak  a  name, 

One  trust  deserves  another,  even  a  traitor's, 

Therefore  I  speak.     I  seek  the  lady  Granaz. 


Granaz  [Mockingly]:     Granaz!      Who    steals    the       Rose    of 
Persia — -thou? 

Gulf  of  adventure,  hast  thou  lost  thy  wits? . 
Bivaragh:    Was  this  thy  message?     Call  me  fool  again  . 

The  matter's  small  enough  for  honest  wits, 

More  honest  for  the  lovely  sight  of  thee 

Drawn  from  this  sea  of  blackness.     Who  would  dream 

It  harbored  such  a  pearl? 
Granaz:  Be  gentler,  then; 

Give  me  the  knife,  and  leave  me  to  the  will 

Of  her  that  sent  me  on  this  moonlit  madness. 

The  world's  too  full  of  thick-beards  day  or  night. 
Bivaragh:    And  slaves  with  daggers. 
Granaz:  Shall  I  call  the  guard 

And  have  thee  spitted  for  thy  lady? 
Bivaragh:  Call! 

Then  veil  thine  eyes,  that,  in  the  saintly  heaven 

They  lighten  and  adorn,  nothing  contrive 

To  disapprove  the  only  stars  tonight. 

I  have'forgotten  her;  her  image  fades 

Like  mist  among  the  vines  that  hour  the  sun 

Bursts  furious  through  the  hills.     I  find  three  things, 

Three  things  I  never  thought  to  find  tonight : 

An  honest  Dom,  the  passing  of  a  song, 

A  heart  that  bums  like  wax.     The  Dom  is  gone; 

Let  the  song  pass ;  but  I — am  I  a  slave 

To  labor  in  a  vale  of  pomegranates 

And  never  slake  his  spittle  with  a  fruit? 
Granaz:     Bivaragh,  thine  is  a  hot  and  dangerous  love  . 

The  lady  Granaz  bids  me — 
Bivaragh:  Name  her  not! 

She  was  a  little  flame — a  false  conceit 

Of  memory  tickled  by  report,  and  loss — 

A  new,  far-off  and  undosired  desire 

Come  by  the  smoky  vaporing  in  bazaars 

Of  noisy  Jays — a  perfume  or  a  dream 

That  meant  no  more  to  me  than  pride  of  song. 

The  truth  of  thee  denies  her  very  self. 

Who  calls  thee  "love"  and  links  it  with  thy  name? 
Granaz:    My  name  is  far  below  thee  in  the  scale 

Of  doing,  and  the  message  that  I  bear — 
Bivaragh:     Leave  it  for  tenderer  things  ....     I  love  thee, 

love  thee! 
Granaz:     Thou  lovest  me,  whose  duty  is  to  serve 

Only  her  sherbet? 
Bivaragh:  Shall  I  die  of  thirst? 

Granaz:    Better  to  die  of  that — 
Bivaragh:  Than  die  of  love. 

Thirsty  for  love?     Would  that  I  knew  thy  name! 
Granaz:    Which,  if  I  told  thee,  then  I  should  have  lied, 

And  thou  wouldst  make  a  beggarly  dastanagh 

For  dirty  Doms  to  croak  in  crooked  lanes, 

And  girls  to  laugh  at  . 

[She  sings  in  mockery  of  the  dastanagh.] 

"I  am  the  slave  of  my  fair  friend! 

I  am  the  slave  of  her  wavy  bodice ! 

I  am  the  slave  of  her  bright  lips! 

I  am  the  slave  of  the  flowers  of  her  breast!" 

I  hate  the  sentiment 

Of  common  things,  and — how  I  hate  a  slave! 
Bivaragh:    But  art  thou  not  a  slave? 
Granaz:  The  poorest  sprt 

Of  slave — the  slave  of  love.     I  hate  myself  .     .     . 

Art  thou  a  poet? 
Bivaragh:  Devouror  of  my  heart! 

Granaz:    Then  take  my  meaning,  for  my  lady  waits. 
Bivaragh  [Desperately]:   Back  to  the  hillsandall  my  witsabroad! 
Granaz:     Stay! 

[Bivaragh  is  going,  but  he  turns  at  once.] 
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If  I  dared  to  love  thee? 
Bivaragh:  Oh,  beloved! 

Remove  thy  veil.     .     .     Thy  lineage  and  thy  name? 
Ghanaz:    Give  me  the  knife  .     .     . 

[Bivaragh  throws  her  dagger  behind  him  and  gives  her  his 
own.  Hani  reaches  out  stealthily  and  possesses  herself  of 
Granaz'  dagger,  compares  it  with  her  own  to  which  she  pre- 
fers it,  then  retires.] 

Is  this  how  Bivaragh  loves? 

But  name  and  lineage! — What  were  these  to  thee? 

What  is  the  name  of  anyone's  beloved 

But  something  for  an  absent  one  to  hush 

And  hide  and  worship  at  an  inner  shrine; 

A  note  to  call  upon  in  solitude; 

A  style  so  near  to  transport  and  to  tears, 

The  worst  is  spoken  when  the  best  is  said. 
Bivaragh:    Thus  would  I  call  on  her. 
Granaz:  Then  call  on  her, 

Not  me.     .     . 

[Again  Bivaragh  threatens  in  despair  to  be  going.] 
And  yet,  methinks,  thou  has  not  seen 

My  lady  whom  they  call    the  Rose. 
Bivaragh:  Poets! 

Men  call  her  Granaz;  poets  say  "the  Rose," — 

But  not  the  only  rose ! 
Granaz  [With  assurance]:  Nor  the  rose  only — 

All  kinds  of  flowers  when  thy  song  was  sung. 

Imagine  her,  of  all  those  bright  companions 

Associate  to  the  da^-n,  the  first  to  lean 

Devoutly  listening  for  the  sun  to  rise; 

Breathless,  a  slender  pale  anemone. 

Intently  poised  on  tiptoe,  as  it  were. 

Rarely  disposed,  adorably  surprised 

Into  acceptance,  and  already  swelling 

With  sighs. 
Bivaragh:     Swaying  and  billowy ! 
Granaz  :  But  after 

The  breezes  died — red  running  in  the  white — 

More  like  a  tulip  in  a  flame,  because 

She  could  not  hide  the  summer  in  her  heart. 
Bivaragh:    Tulip!    And  did  that  shameless   master  of  spring 

Intrude  his  arrogant  crimson  and  endure 

So  haughtily  that  he  must  needs  usurp 

The  grand  pavilion  of  the  rose? 
Granaz:  Her  cheek? 

Bivaragh:    A  mighty  trespass! 
Granaz  :  Not  to  be  remembered 

Against  him  by  the  queen,  whose  man  he  is; 

For  she  was  coming  as  she  always  comes. 

In  love,  and  as  she  always  goes,  in  perfume. 
Bivaragh:     What  queen? 

Qbanaz  :  The  rose  is  always  queen. 

Bivaragh:  Queen   Rose! 

Granaz:  And  with  thy  song  came  all  the  heats  of  summer. 
Bivaragh:  Yet  doubtless  there  were  fountains  to  refresh? 
Granaz:    Her  heart  was  romping,  but  her  eyes  were  still 

And  deep  and  dark  like  wells  fulfilled,  brimming 

With  brilliant  waters  flowing  from  under. 
Bivaragh:  How 

Thy  wonder  of  her  praises  thee !     Her  eyes 

With  brilliant  waters  brimming — wells  fulfilled 

And  deep  and  dark  .     .     .  like  thine? 
[Granaz  makes  a  gesture  of  impatience.] 

How  was  her  nose? 
Granaz:    A  jasmine  bud! 
Bivaragh:  Her  mouth? 

Granaz:  Her  mouth  was  seen 

To  be  an  abode  of  sweetness — 
Bivaragh;  Nothing  in  life 


Could  steal  one  gfrain  of  sugar  from  thine  own ! 
Granaz:    Thou  hast  not  seen  my  lady !    Musky  looks 

Hang  far  below  her  waist,  and  there  is  dust 

Of  diamonds  in  her  hair,  like  stars  at  night 

Before  the  moon  is  up.     Yet  there's  the  moon 

Shines  in  that  starry  firmament  as  well; 

And,  couldst  thou  know  the  lovely  truth  of  her. 

More  almonds  in  her  breast  than  all  the  trees 

Of  Persia. 
Bivaragh:  Tell  me  more  of  her;  say  on! 
Granaz:     Thou  hast  not  seen  her? 
Bivaragh:  Hardly  yet;  say  on! 

Granaz:    More  is  extravagance. 
Bivaragh:  It  might  be  so; 

And  hath  she  all  the  almonds  of  the  world? 
Granaz:     Then  for  another  painting  I  would  say 

Her  beauty  is  immortal  as  the  cypress. 

Which  changes  with  the  season  only  to  add 

A  fresher  spangle,  growing  more  and  more 

Ripe  and  desirable  from  the  root  up — 

Up  from  the  instep  to  the  eyebrow,  arch 

To  arch,  and  to  be  marvelled  on,  I  say. 
Bivaragh  [His  looks  rivetted  on  Granaz]:  Now  I  begin  to 
her,  for  she  seems 

Deep-rooted  in  that  earth  which  is  my  heart. 

Parched  for  the  dew  upon  its  leaves — her  lips. 

Sweet  mistress,  for  the  heaven  of  love's  content, 

Say  on!     Say  on! 
Granaz:  I  have  said  all  I  will — 

More  than  I  mean  for  any  but  her  lover. 

The  lesson's  lost  on  thee.     I'll  call  the  guard. 

Thy  love  is  false,  but  not  more  false  than  mine. 

So  I'll  be  gone. 

[Granaz  tries  to  leave,  but  Bivaragh  stops  her.] 
Bivaragh:  Not  this  way,  nay,  nor  that! 

Granaz:    Fool!     What  am  I  to  thee? 
Bivaragh:  Now  call  the  guard. 

That  I  may  learn  thy  name ! 
Granaz:  Plague  of  my  name! 

If  but  thy  heart  were  tutored  as  thy  tongue 

There  would  be  less  to  hear  and  more  t3  know  .     .     . 

Who  names  a  woman  in  the  dark?     .     .     .     Stand  back ! 

There  are  no  ears,  but  there  are  many  eyes — 

Invisible  eyes — 

[Bivaragh  turns  auay  in  despair.] 

— far  as  the  blinded  stars 

When  sunlight's  in  the  air.     .     .     There  are  no  eyesl 

Stay,  Bivaragh,  for  I  love  thee! 
Bivaragh:  Treachery. 

Why  should  I  stay? 
Granaz:  Have  I  not  seen  thee  go 

Lordly  by  day,  the  lordliest  of  Rinds? 

I  love  thee;  do  not  go.     There  are  no  eyes. 

Not  one  that  sees  us. 
Bivaragh:  Why  say  it  to  my  shame — 

For  what  thou  art,  thou  art;  and  what  I  take 

I'll  take  abasing  no  man.     See  to  it 

Thou  offerest  naught  but  what  is  thine  to  give. 

Now  speak,  and  I'll  believe  the  best  of  ears. 
Granaz:     I  love  thee,  Bivaragh! 
Bivaragh:  Lady,  if  thou  liest 

I  may  have  losses. 
Granaz:  What  hast  thou  to  lose? 

Bivaragh:    My  life,  belike ! 
Granaz:  Thy  life? 

Bivaragh:  I  was  not  once 

So  heedful;  but  to  hear  and  to  believe, 

To  hang  a  woman's  honor  high  in  the  heart 
And  call  it  mine,  this  makes  death  terrible — 
Terrible! 
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Granaz:  Yet  there  is  worse — dishonor. 

My  life — it  may  be  thine,  a  Khan's,  a  slave's; 

A  tree  may  crush  me,  or  a  thunderbolt 

Whirl  out  of  heaven  and  end  me;  or  a  snake 

Destroy  me,  or  a  tiger  dash  me  dead ; 

The  very  ground  may  growl  and  swallow  me; 

These,  any  one  of  these  may  have  my  life. 

But  in  the  sense  of  doings  and  deserts, 

My  honor,  Bivaragh,  is  not  any  man's, 

Not  even  thine. 
Bivakagh:  Not  even  mine?  .     .     .     Tonight! 

Gbanaz:     Ah,  there's  my  torture — to  deny  thee,  love. 

Deny  thee ;  for  though  death  is  always  near, 

Dishonor's  nearer.     For  thy  safety's  sake 

My  honor  were  the  frailest  pledge  of  all; 

Yet  would  I  pledge  thee  honor,  even  this. 

If  only  honor  should  suffice. 
Bivaragh:  To-night! 

Granaz:     Nay,  Bivaragh,  not  tonight;  but  moon  for  moon 

Tomorrow  night. 

Bivaragh:  Give  me  a  token,  then, 

To  know  thee  for  the  comfort  of  my  soul     .     .     . 

Thy  brows  are  archways  for  the  thoughts  that  charge 

Abroad  unchallenged  but  all-challenging; 

And  if  I  fall,  at  least  I  fall  disarmed — 

Unarmed  to  all  intent,  reckless  as  one 

Who  straight  forgets  all  danger  in  the  deed. 

There  is  a  cloud  between  us.  Drop  thy  veil, 

And  show  me  every  jewel  of  thy  face 

That  I  may  look  upon  thee  wondering. 

Still  wondering  at  the  fool  within  my  heart, 

Helpless  in  soul.     "The  sign  of  death  is  fever; 

The  sign  of  rain  is  dust  and  a  hot  haze; 

The  sign  of  love  is  smiling."  .     .     . 

[Granaz  loosens  her  veil  revealing  herself  smiling.] 

Moon  of  God ! 

I'll  take  thee  so  tonight! 
Granaz:  Ah,  not  tonight.     .     . 

Hark!  there's  a  sound.     .     .     My  lady  waits  for  me; 

And  since  thou  wouldst  not  hear  of  her,  I'll  say — 

What  shall  I  say? 
Bivaragh:  Tell  her — tell  her — I  braved 

A  hundred  perils  coming;  that  I  found 

The  wall  so  rotten  that  I  pitched  part  down; 

That  there  I  killed  a  guard,  and  may  kill  more 

Before  the  moon  is  higher  by  a  span; 

Tell  her  I  looked  for  her,  and  fought  for  her, 

And  found  her  not,  but — thank  her  for  the  rose! 
Granaz:     Is  a  g^iard  dead?    Then  there  is  worse  to  do. 

This  cast  of  shadow  tells  a  tale — it  tells 

The  watch  is  on  the  round  and  past  its  time.     .     . 

Stealing  abroad  a  strange  unhealthiness  .     .     . 

Love  made  the  garden  sweet;  but  now  there  seems 

I  taste  the  air  and  it  is  deathly  .     .     .  Hush ! 

What's  stirring  there?    Are  we  surrounded?    I — 

I  am  afraid,  but  most  for  thee  .     .     . 

\There  is  a  pause  during  which  Granaz  determines  on  a  line 
of  action  in  the  face  of  danger  of  which  she  is  now  convinced 
beyond   suspicion.] 

Bivaragh, 

Kiss  me! 
Bivaragh  [On  the  alert]:  Nay,  there  is  danger 
Granaz:  Kiss     mc! 

Bivaragh:     Live  first,  love  after! 
On/iNAZ  [With  her  arms  about  him]:  Kiss   me   then  for  life — 

Kiss  me! 
Bivaragh: Not  for  a  refuge.  .     Ah,  thy  hands!.     .     .    • 

There — I  am  mad  for  thee;  but  let  me  be — 

Let  me  die  fighting. 


Granaz:  Never!     Love  comes  first ! 

Bivaragh:     Love  before  life? 

Granaz:  Before  all  things;  love  is  life! 

[Bivaragh  looks  about  hesitatingly,  then  throws  away  his 
weapon  and  embraces  Granaz.) 
Bivaragh:     Love  be  it!    God  is  everywhere!     Love  first! 

[Three  guards  rush  forward  and  Bivaragh  is  taken.] 
Granaz  [Retrieving  Bivaragh's  sword]:     .     .     .  Dishonor  on 
dishonor!    ... 

[To  Bivaragh.)  :  Said  I  not  truly  there  were  eyes  to  see? 
Bivaragh  [Infatuated]:    As  truly  as  no  eyes,  or  none  but  mine! 

For  no  eyes  saw  what  mine  saw;  no  lips  fed 

Upon  such  fruit — mine — as  I've  lived  tonight, 

Or  as  I'U  die  content.     .     . 

[A  guard  makes  as  though  to  stab  Bivaragh.) 
Granaz  [Intervening  angrily]:     Not  in  my  sight! 

Not  now !     His  death  is  mine  to  order  here. 
Guard  [Recognizing  the  princess] :    The  Princess  Granaz ! 
Bivaragh:  Granaz! 

Art  thou  she? 
Granaz  [Imperiously]:    He  shall  be  torn  upon  the  stake,  then 
scourged. 

There  shall  be  torture  first.     As  for  the  g^uard, 

How  comes  this  thick-beard  in  the  palace  grounds? 

Not  three  days  since  a  wandering  Dom;  tonight 

This  Rind!     Where  is  the  wall  down?     See  to  this; 

I  am  amazed,  disgraced !    For  day  or  night 

These  gardens  are  my  pleasure,  as  I  choose — 

Or  anyone's.     I'll  speak  of  this  tomorrow. 

Bind  him,  then  stand-aside.     I'll  judge  the  knots. 

[After  binding  Bivaragh  securely  the  guirds  retire  to  a  dia- 
tance.] 
Bivaragh  [To  Granaz):    This  is  a  fearful  faith  to  keep  with  me 

A  fearful  and  adulterous  seed  to  plant — ■ 

A  fearful  plant  to  burgeon  in  the  night — 

Tonight,  and  fearful  fruit  to  pluck  tomorrow. 

Witness  I  chose  love  first.     .     .     Come,  judge  the  knots; 

They  must  not  loosen  or  not  Death  himself 

Should  part  us,  love,  to-night,  had  I  but  hands. 

My  hands  about  thy  neck  to  strangle  thee.     .     .  • 

But  now  rejoice!     Witness  I  chose  love  first — - 

Love  first  in  all  things — God  is  everywhere! 

And  loved  an  instant  or  a  thousand  years, 

I  know  not;  that  I  lived  and  died  the  fool 

God  and  a  woman  made  me.     Be  it  so  .     .     . 

Now  that  I  hate  thee,  love,  I  find — I  find — - 

[He  is  straining  against  his  bonds,  but  gives  it  up.] 

Is  life  so  precious — Kieath  so  terrible? 

I  called  death  terrible!     I  laugh— I  laugh 

The  more  because  I  leave  thee  worse  than  death. 

Dishonor !    All — all  that  in  life  I  dreamed. 

All  that  in  love  I  lived  for  and  believed. 

Now,  what  in  hate  I  may,  for  death  I'll  do 

To-morrow  and  hereafter,  moon  for  moon. 

Daily  I'll  stand  far-seen  barring  thy  way 

To  sunlight;  and  by  night,  Granaz — by  night 

I  will  be  with  thee,  to  lie  down  with  thee. 

And  all  my  wounds  upon  me  it  shall  seem, 

And  stroke  thy  feet  in  darkness  and  desire 

Where  no  sleep  is — where  no  sleep  ever  was. 

For  there's  more  murder  in  man's  long  remembrance, 

More  madness  in  the  memory  of  a  deed 

Of  such  unfaith,  more  poverty  of  heart, 

More  searching  and  more  never-finding,  \oxe, 

Than  Death  shall  compass  or  have  warrant  for. 

Yet  Death — ^hath  he  not  marvelous  pity,  Death? 

Death  comes  at  last;  release!     But  till  death  come 

Thy  cowering  heart  shall  yearn  for  sepulture, 

Finding  no  refuge  but  in  memory  scorned, 
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Memory,  the  home  of  things  that  try  to  die 

Yet  cannot  die  .     .     .  Granaz!  remember  me! 

[For  a  few  moments  Granaz  adopts  a  devotional  attitude  so 
different  from  her  recent  imperious  manner,  that  the  guards 
begin  to  mutter  among  themselves,  and  finally  to  crowd  dis- 
respectfully nearer.     She  turns  upon  them  savagely.] 
Granaz:    Stand  further  from  me! 

[They  shrink  back,  but  Gbanaz  appears  to  realize  there  is 
no  lime  to  lose.  She  goes  to  Bivabagh  mth  caution  and 
anxiety,  pretending  to  care  for  the  knots.] 

Perish  thy  words  for  mine! 

Here  was  no  honest  fighting  to  be  done. 

Believe  there  was  no  other  hope  for  thee; 

They  would  not  dare  to  slay  thee  in  my  arms  .     .     . 

Still!    while  I  cut  these  bonds — 

(Granaz  does  this  with  Bivaragh's  sword,  which  she  then 
thrusts  into  his  hand.] 
Bivaragh  [Rushing  on  the  guards]: Qlory  to  God! 

[From  his  onslaught  two  guards  stagger  off,  one  falling  partly 
in  view,  a  third  lying  wounded  to  death.] 

Granaz,  what  shall  I  do?     ...     I  cannot  think 

Two  thoughts  that  do  not  leap  apart.    My  blade 

Red  with  this  indecisive  blood — my  heart 

White  with  a  wild  undoing — 
Granaz:  Then — to  horse!.     .     . 

To  horse,  and  so  be  gone.     .     . 
Bivaragh  [In  a  dazed  fashion] :      To  horse? 
Gbanaz  Go!     Go! 

[Bivaragh  rushes  off  wildly  leaving  Granaz  meanwhile 
a  prey  to  stoical  despair.  When  he  returns  he  is  actually 
about  to  mount,  but  seems  to  come  to  some  understanding 
with  hii,  o...'/  and  turns  to  where  Gbanaz  watches  his  actions.] 
Bivabagh:     J.ady — 

Granaz:  Men  call  me  Granaz,  poets — the  Rose  .  .  . 

Bivaragh  [Abashed]:  Since  thou  hast  given  me  life — life  at  the 
price 

Of  all  dishonor,  and  that  dishonor  thine; 

Life  before  love  that  should  be  before  all — 
GRANAi:    And  is  for  ever.     Call  me  "love"  to-night 

For  both  of  us,  but — go! 
Bivaragh:  How  shall  I  go? 

Will  they  not  flog  thee  for  a  light-o'-love? 
Granaz  [With  emotion]:  Light  of  my  love,  Bivaragh,  call  nie 
that  name 

Tomorrow  in  the  mountains,  and  they  shall  answer 

"Love — love — love — "  from  half  a  hundred  heights. 

But  brokenly,  as  now  broken  am  I 

And  left  to  lie — down  from  the  joyous  peaks 

Of  love  fallen  precipitous  to  despair  .     .     . 

Ay,  on  a  day's  harmonious  loneliness 

Call  me  that  foolish  name  memorially 

In  a|far  place,  high  in  the  windy  world. 

And  think  how  like  a  tent  with  all  poles  down 

How  very  poor  and  desolate  I  am. 

And  make  a  song,  another  song,  my  Bivaragh, 

A  song  of  me,  not  of  a  king's  daughter 

Who  gave  herself  to  ^•enture  and  caprice 

And  waywardness  and  wanton  make-believe. 

Who  cut  all  loops  of  hindrance  only  to  set 

Saddle  upon  a  whimsy  and  flee  away 

Upon  a  dusty  scurry  of  all  incaution ; 

But  only  of  me.    Sing  me  for  what  I  am. 

Dry  as  a  shard  and,  from  the  sad  heart  outward, 

Withered  as  all  great  wildernesses  are    .     .     . 

Now  in  a  frightful  desert  of  assurance 

Beside  the  bitter  waters  of  my  tears 

I  must  lie  down  alone,  alone  to  grieve. 

Alone  lastly  to  die,  dishonorably 

Abused  for  all  my  pride  of  thee,  of  all 


That  wonder — manly  and  tumultuous 

Wonder  of  her  every  woman  needs 

Must  dally  with,  as  though  it  were  a  veil 

For  trifling,  waved  triumphantly, 

A  lovely  shining  thing  with  lightning  in  it. 

Flung  up  to  be  a  psssion  of  the  air 

Before  she  wears  it  like  a  vesture  fallen 

From  Paradise — her  share  of  love,  her  right 

To  Heaven     .     .     .     Bivaragh,  light  of  my  love, 

Consider  me — remember  me  to-morrow — 

Oh,  get  thee  gone !     Forget  me — curse  me,  even, 

Who  talk  the  hours  away  to  have  thee  done 

To  death  at  leisure  .     .     .  Go! 
Bivabagh:  Then — death  at  leisure ! 

Gbanaz:     Bivaragh! 
Bivabagh:  What  ways  are  open  now,  Granaz 

There  are  no  ways — 
Gbanaz:  Bivaragh! 

Bivaragh:  .  — or  else  a  marvel; 

It  must  be  all  are  closed. 
Granaz:  The  way  thou  earnest — 

That  one? 
Bivaragh:  Where  is  the  wall  down?     See  to  this! 

]  am  amazed — Disgraced!     .     .     .     Remember — flogged! 
Granaz:    At  least  not  living,  and  most  thanks  to  thee 

Of  whom  I  had  this  knife  again. 

[She  tries  to  stab  herself  but  Bivaragh  stays  her  hand.] 
Bivabagh:  My  knife!     .     .     . 

Thou  gavest  me  life,  and  shall  I  give  thee  death? 
Gbanaz  [Offering  the  dagger.]:  Oh,  give  me  death — so!     Take 
and  plunge  it  where 

I  dare  not.     Love  seems  greater  than  dishonor  .     .     . 

Love  before  all,  but  surely  I  can  die 

If  thou  wilt  slay.     .     .     It  is  this  slaying — oh ! 

Have  done  with  me — oh,  surely  I  can  die! 

[Gbanaz  suddenly  perceives  the  wounded  guard  threatening 
Bivabagh  and  she  advances  to  dispatch  him  but  her  courage 
again  fails  her.] 

I  cannot!     .     .     . 

[The  guard  falls  dead  as  she  looks  at  him.] 

Is  he  dead?     .     .     .    Ah,  how  I  hate — 

No  more;  for  how  I  pity!     Oh,  pity  me — 

For  love's  sake  pity  me  and  love  me,  Bivaragh. 

Now  is  love's  turn  to  pity.     Pity  'tis 

To  love  at  all  when  love  turns  pitiful. 

Yet  love  is  God,  and  God  is  everywhere. 

Thou  sayest,  and  very  pitiful  is   he  .     .     . 

All  friends  in  pity  are  the  friends  of  love; 

All  things  with  pity  in  them  turn  to  love. 

Even  Death.     Hath  he  not  marvelous  pity.  Death? 

Yet  love  hath  greater  pity — greater  even 

Than  death      Now  is  love's  turn  to  pity,  now ! 

[Bivaragh  mechanically  takes  the  dagger  Granaz  offers  him 
this  second  time] 
"Bivaragh  [Staring  about  him]:  How  should  I  leave  thee  here, 
lying  among — 

[Granaz  goes  to  Bivaragh  and  lays  herself  in  his  arms.] 
Granaz:     It  must  be  how,  already  I  am  still 

Almost  as  still  as  these. 
Bivaragh:  How  thy  heart  throbs! 

Granaz  [Quickly]:     Thou  can'st  not  see  me  heart. 
Bivaragh:  Not  in  thine  eyes? 

Granaz:     Knowing  no  more?     Thy  hand  upon  it — now! 

What  of  my  heart,  Bivaragh? 
Bivabagh:  It  loves! 

Gbanaz:  No  more? 

Just  loves? 
Bivaragh:     It  troubles. 

Gbanaz    [Weakening]:     My    heart,     Bivaragh — my    heart    is 
troubling  somewhat.     .     . 
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Bivaragh:     Thou  must  not  see;  I  dare  not  do  it  else. 
Granaz:    Must  I  then  look  away  from  love,  and  have 
My  heart  as  well  die  in  a  lonely  place?     ... 
I'll  close  them — so! 

[She  has  closed  her  eyes  in  a  struggle  of  resignation,  but  now 
re-opens  them.] 

I  only  see  the  more; 
I  must  look  up  ...     I  will  be  very  still — 
Am  I  not  still? 
Bivaragh:  Granaz! 

Ghanaz:  Where-the  heart  beats — 

But  quickly  .     .     . 

[Bivaragh  poise    the  dagger  above  her,  but  becdmes  unnerved 
and  makes  no  use  of  il.] 
Bivaragh:  Death  in  battle;  death  in  anger 

Or  torment;  but  what  manner  of  death  is  this 
To  use  toward  thee? 
Granaz:  Death  in  love! 

Bivaragh  :  All  deaths, 

'^iy  love,  I  dare  but  this  most  dreadful  one ! 
Grakaz   [Disengaging  herself]:     Then  leave  me,  and  may  the 
last  of  all  my  strength 
In  thee  go  from  ma,  weak  enough  to  live,- 
Too  weak  to  die. 
Bivaragh:  Them,  by  the  powers  of  love 

And  wisdom,  live! 
Granaz  [Bitterly]:     In  weakness  or  dishonor?     .     .     . 
Pitiful  love!    Pitiless  wisdom!     Bivaragh, 
Wisdom's  in  pity,  but  no  pity  in  wisdom. 
Who  gives  thee  wisdom  over  pity? 
Hani  [In  ambush]:  Allah! 

[While  they  are  still  wondering  whence  the  voice  and  whose, 
Ali  and  the  escaped  guard  come  cautiously  upon  them.     But 
they  are  seen  by  Granaz.     Turning  upon  Ali,  whom  alone 
he  sees,  Bivaragh  now  has  the  guard  behind  him.] 
Ali  [To  the  guard]:     Strike  him!     .     .     . 

[Bivaragh  realizing  his  predicament  turns  about  and  seizes 
Granaz  as  though  to  assassinate  her.] 
Bivaragh:  As    I    will   strike    this   life 

away! 

[This  gives  the  guard  pause.     Hani  now  springs  from  her 
ambush  upon  An  and  stabs  him.] 
Hani:     Allah  pity  the  pitiless,  not  1! 
Allah  requireth,  Ali !  Allah  requiteth. 
[Ai,i  falls  dead.] 
QsAHAZ  [Advancing,  then  recoiling]:     Hani!     .     .     . 

[The  guard  recovering  now  cuts  down  Hani  who  falls  with 
teeth  in  his  sword-arm.  He  wrenches  himself  free  in  time  to 
save  himself  from  Bivaragh,  whose  actions  have  been  hamp- 
ered by  Granaz  clinging  to  him  and  whose  fortitude  has  at 
last  forsaken  her.]  Out  of  this  horror!  Out  of  this  death! 
Leave  me?  Thou  wouldst  not  leave  me,  Bivaragh? 
Bivaragh:  Never! — 

I  did  not  dare  to  hope  the  best .     . 
Granaz:  Hold  me! 

Hani  [Lying  wounded  to  death] :     To  horse^-away ! 

Bivaragh  goes  to  Hani  and  supports  her.] 
Bivaragh:  To  horse,  mother? 

Hani  [Indicating  Granaz]:  Save  her! 

Bivaragh:    This  night's  not  friend  enough  for  that,  mother. 

That  hope  is  torture  now.     What  ways  aire  open? 
Hani:    For  me  Death's  door  .     .     . 
Bivaragh:  For  us? 

Hani  :  Hold  to  the  wall ! 

Gkanaz  [Now  beside  Hani]:    Oh,  Hani! — the  merciless  pity  of 

this   night ! 
Hani:    My  child,  the  mercy  of  this  night  is  mine; 
The  pity  leave  to  God ! 

[Tumuli  growing  nearer  allracts  their  attention  and  Hani 
waves  them  from  her,  but  recalls.] 


'':  Bivaragh! 

Bivaragh:  Mother! 

Hani:    This  night  is  mine,  I  say.     .     .     The  wall's  all  down — 
Lori  and  I  widened  the  breach — piecemeal — 
Just  as  the  guard  came  up — tottered  and  fell — 
Fallen  of  itself,  inshallah ! 
Bivaragh  [Starting  up]:       The  whole  wall  down? 
Hani:     Quickly — but  take  it  at  the  leap;  I'll  listen — 

[Bivaragh  startled  again  into  action,  seizes  Granaz  bodily, 
mounts  his  mare  with  her  and  escapes  befote  they  can  be  taken. 
Great   commotion  is  heard  without,   when   Lori   comes  in, 
furtively,  sees  Hani  and  goes  to  her.] 
How  now? 
Lori:  Clean  gone!  Slipped  through  them,  trampling  six. 

Wheeled  in  his  tracks — forward  again,  smiting 
Right — left! — so!    Come  to  the  wall,  up,  over  and  off — • 
The  greatest  leap  mare  ever  made  for  two ! 

[Guards  and  others,  some  with  torches,  among  whom  are  many 
of  the  disturbed  populace,  come  in,  greatly  excited.] 
First  Guard  [Finding  Hani] :  Here  is  the  hag!    Where's  Ali? 
Second  Guard  [Finding  Ali]:  Past  account. 

One  op  the  Crowd:   He'll  stop  no  gaps  again ! 
Hani   [Fiercely]:  Nor  stone  no  stones! 

Another  OP  THE  Crowd:    By  Allah,  it  wanted  doing! 

[The  crowd  murmurs  approval.] 
Hani    [Mocking] :  Who'll  stop  them  now? 

Another  of  the  Crowd:    None  here! 

Hani  [Remembering  the  phrase,  to  Lori]:  /  used  to  sing — I  used 
to  sing 

Her  cradle-songs.     .     .     Tell  her — 
[She  laughs  feebly  and  collapses.] 

All's  done  .     .     .  All's  done! 


NOTES 

Do7h  is  sometimes  spelt  Domb,  with  a  dot  under  the  D  to 
signify,  I  believe  that  the  D  is  quite  soft,  perhaps  something 
like  dh,  or  d  aspirated.  There  is  no  suggestion  that  the  vowel 
is  long,  but  in  the  pronunciation  (vocalisation)  I  prefer  to  give 
it  some  length. 

The  Doms  used  two  intruments:  I  imagine  mine  with  a 
dambiro,  a  long-stemmed  stringed  instrument  with  a  pear-shaped 
wooden  body  shaped  like  that  of  a  mandolin,  cut  from  one  piece 
of  wood,  with  the  exception  of  the  flat  surface.  It  has  four  gut 
strings  and  is  played  like  a  guitar.  It  should  be  quite  long  in 
the  stem,  longer  than  its  representatives  of  Persia  and  India, 
more  graceful,  and  (I  can  only  suppose)  slung  over  the  shoulder 
when  not  in  use. 

Music — Most  of  the  chants  are  very  monotonous,  having 
a  range  of  very  few  notes.  I  append  two,  the  one  an  adaptation 
of  an  Indian  folk-tune,  and  the  other  like  unto  it. 

The  manner  of  their  singing  should  I  think,  be  very  much 
at  random  and  without  much  distinction  as  to  bars,  notes  may 
be  quite  crowded,  and  yet  there  sliould  undoubtedly  be  an 
appreciable  rhythm  of  sorts. 

BIVARACH'S  ENTRANCE  SONC  _,    i.^ 
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T  H  K     DRAMA 


DRAMA  LEAGUE  ACTIVITIES 


Last  Year  and  This 

By  John  M.  Siahl 
National  President 

THE  most  recent  meeting  of  the  national  board  of 
directors  of  the  Drama  League,  which  was  held 
in  Chicago  on  the  11th  and  12th  of  February,  was 
felt  by  the  members  of  the  board  to  be  the  most  con- 
structive and  enthusiastic  session  that  had  taken  place 
since  pre-war  days.  For  the  first  time  since  those  days, 
the  League  found  itself  entirely  out  of  debt  and  running 
easily  within  its  income.  This  in  itself  is  a  marked 
achievement. 

Plans  were  formulated  for  the  national  convention 
which  is  to  be  held  in  Chicago  on  Thursday,  the  28th, 
Friday,  the  29th,  and  Saturday,  the  30th  of  April. 
Owing  to  the  removal  of  the  national  office  from  Wash- 
ington to  Chicago  last  year,  it  seemed  impractical  to 
have  a  convention.  This  year  the  directors  had  hoped 
to  convene  with  the  delegates  from  the  various  centers, 
in  Boston  during  the  presentation  there  of  the  great 
Pilgrim  Tercentenary  Pageant  in  July,  but  it  was  de- 
cided that  the  excessive  cost  of  railroad  travel  would 
prohibit  many  of  the  representatives  from  the  western 
and  southern  centers  attending,  and  as  a  consequence 
Chicago  was  chosen  as  the  most  central  point  for  the 
seesions.  Incidentally,  it  was  voted  to  have  all  the 
meetings  held  in  some  central  place  downtown  in  order 
that  there  might  be  a  larger  attendance  of  delegates  who 
find  it  inconvenient  to  go  from  one  extreme  side  of  the 
city  to  another.  It  is  the  hope  of  the  board  that  this 
arrangement  will  bring  out  a  larger  attendance  than 
ever  before,  as  there  are  many  important  constructive 
plans  for  the  coming  year  that  it  is  desirable  to  have 
discussed  by  a  representative  gathering. 

AMONG  these  plans  are  those  for  the  Drama  League 
Institute  which  is  to  take  place  in  Chicago  for  two 
weeks  beginning  August  15,  1921.  The  Institute  of 
last  year  was  one  of  the  fine  achievements  of  the  League's 
1920  work,  bringing  together  as  it  did  students  from  nine- 
teen states.  The  1921  Institute  will,  we  hope,  be  bigger 
and  better  than  that  of  last  year.  Courses  under  the 
direction  of  Dugald  Walker,  Professor  Frederic  Koch, 
Lou  Wall  Moore,  Bertha  lies,  and  others  who  appeared 
lat  year,  will  be  offered  and  in  addition  there  will  be 
several  new  courses. 

Professor  Koch,  who  was  unable  to  attend  the  direc- 
tors' meeting,  reported  by  letter  that  the  scientific  sur- 
vey he  has  been  having  made  of  the  use  of  drama 
in  colleges  and  universities  was  nearing  completion  and 
would  be  ready  by  July.  Professor  Koch's  work  in  the 
University  of  North  Dakota,  and  later  in  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  is  too  well  known 
to  require  comment  as  to  the  value  of  the  survey  he  has 
made. 


ONE  of  the  most  important  plans  of  the  League  is 
that  of  a  fourteen  years'  course  of  dramatic  activity 
in  industrial  and  rural  centers  which  has  been  formu- 
lated by  Professor  Edgar  Gordon  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  Its  object  is  the  promotion  of  drama  in  these 
new  fields  and  the  directors  voted  to  give  as  much  of  the 
League's  energy  as  possible  to  the  project. 

Another  survey  that  is  included  in  the  year's  program 
is  to  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  drama  conditions  in 
every  town  of  any  size  in  the  country,  in  the  hope  that 
through  this  study,  it  may  be  possible  to  find  a  remedy 
for  many  of  the  disturbing  situations.  In  this  project, 
the  directors  hope  to  have  the  cooperation  of  League 
members  and  others  living  in  towns  where  the  only 
dramatic  entertainment  is  to  be  had  through  the 
"movies.'"' 

Through  the  assistance  of  the  libraries,  it  is  planned 
to  form  a  complete  card  catalogue  of  all  drama  of  value 
now  accessible  in  English.  With  such  a  catalogue  it 
will  be  possible  for  the  League  office  to  answer  much 
more  quickly  and  authoritatively  the  many  questions 
which  come  in  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Still  another  plan  in  the  year's  program  is  the  issuance 
of  a  pamphlet  on  the  formation  and  organization  of 
little  theatre  and  play-reading  circles.  In  this  project, 
also,  the  directoi-s  ask  the  cooperation  of  organizers 
and  directors  of  such  groups. 


HIGH    SCHOOL    DEPARTMENT 


The  Dramatic  School  Program 

By  Margaret  J.  McElroy 

WE  SPEAK  feelingly  of  the  dramatic  instinct  and  the 
desire  for  dramatic  expression  latent  in  every  child, 
but  when  it  comes  to  providing  material  for  the  nour- 
ishing of  this  instinct  and  the  satisfying  of  this  desire,  we  too 
often  have  in  mind  only  the  larger  communities,  where  more  or 
less  skilled  directors  will  carrj'  out  the  plans  we  are  laying, 
where  the  resources,  financial  and  otherwise,  are  not  too  pain- 
fully limited,  and  where  there  is  an  abundance  of  material  to 
draw  upon.  But  what  of  those  outlying  districts,  where  the 
burden  rests  for  the  most  part  on  a  half-trained,  overworked 
school  teacher?  She  may  feel  the  needs  of  her  pupils,  she  watches 
with  anxious  eyes  the  playground  reenactment  of  scenes  from 
the  latest  movie,  she  may  even  have  dramatic  aspirations  of 
her  own,  but  without  guidance  she  is  powerless. 

For  the  small  community,  the  school-program  is,  and  for  some 
time  will  continue  to  be,  almost  the  only  vehicle  of  junior 
dramatic  expression,  but  even  if  it  is  a  permanency,  it  need 
not  be  permanently  in  a  rut,  and  through  it  we  can  gradually 
give  the  ability  and  self-confidence  to  attempt  larger  things. 
Still  using  the  old,  valuable  material,  still  economizing  in  time 
and  labor,  we  can  build  something  artistic  and  dramatic.  The 
prime  requisite  is  a  connecting  link  that  will  bind  the  disjointed 
material  into  a  shapely  whole,  a  framework  so  fashioned  that 
every  song  and  dance  seems  inevitable  instead  of  forced. 

Such  themes  are  easily  found.  Two  little  waifs  in  search  of 
Christmas  eve  lose  their  way,  and  Ole  Lukje,  finding  them 
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asleep,  spreads  over  them  his  great  dream-parasol.  From 
time  to  time,  he  twirls  it,  and  at  every  turn  the  curtains  open 
■with  a  new  scene.  A  picture  of  Priscilla  comes  to  life  and  re- 
counts the  dreams  of  the  hundreds  of  years  that  she  has  slept 
at  her  wheel — and  meanwhile,  the  dreams  of  the  past,  and  of  the 
years  to  come,  pass  through  the  kitchen  where  she  sits.  The  old 
fairy-tales,  with  their  insistence  upon  repetition,  are  another 
source  of  material  for  themes  of  this  type;  not  one,  but  many 
princes  may  come  with  retinue  to  woo  the  obdurate  princess, 
and  the  scene  may  be  removed  to  the  flower  world  and  the  story 
made  into  a  nature  parable  by  way  of  variety.  Uncle  Remus 
still  sits  by  his  fireside  with  the  child  he  loves,  and  out  of  the 
shadows  come  the  figures  of  his  fancy.  ■  The  Sandman,  waiting 
at  the  Gate  of  Dreams,  hears  many  a  bed-time  tale  and  many 
a  bedtime  song  from  the  mothers  who  stand  outside  the  gate; 
then  he  takes  the  child  to  the  waiting  dreams,  and  the  gate 
swings  open  to  let  them  pass. 

HERE  are  opportunities  for  humor  and  pathos  in  endless 
variety,  and  all  within  the  range  of  possibility  for  the 
teacher  canning  a  heavy  burden  of  class-work.  Carefully 
planned,  theme.s  like  these  are  economical.  They  may  be  so 
built  that  the  individual  numbers  may  be  rehearesd  separately, 
and  the  combination  made  in  a  single  period.  They  can  and 
must  be  so  elastic  that  material  already  prepared  as  a  part  of 
the  class  work  in  English,  music,  or  physical  culture  may  be 
substituted  for  the  specific  numbers  indicated.  If  the  needs  of 
various  types  of  schools  be  kept  in  mind,  the  veo'  framework 
will  be  so  constructed  that  it  can  be  clipped  for  a  small  school, 
enlarged  to  form  a  true  pageant  where  circumstances  warrant, 
or  reduced  to  a  tiny  playlet  for  a  single  grade. 

The  one  who  stops  here,  however,  has  done  but  half,  and  will 
fail  to  reach  those  who  are  most  in  need  of  and  most  eager  for 
help  along  the.se  lines.  Have  you  never  seen  teachers  watching 
wistfully  the  dramatic  work  prepared  by  some  larger  school? 
"If  I  could  just  do  something  of  that  kind  for  my  children," 
they  say,  "but  these  things  are  all  too  difficult  for  me.  I  do  Dot 
know  how  to  do  it."  These  are  the  teachers  whom  we  need  to 
reach — women  who  are  giving  their  lives  to  the  work  with  the 
children  in  small  communities,  who  are  straining  to  give  to 
others  what  they  themselves  have  been  denied,  but  who  are 
handicapped  by  the  fear  of  adventuring  alone  into  strange  fields. 
For  these,  it  is  not  enough  that  our  little  plots  should  be  artistic 
and  practical  in  arrangement,  and  that  the  dialogue  should  be 


spontaneous  and  full  of  dramatic  possibilities.  All  these  things 
may  be  missed  in  presentation  unless  there  are  strongly  marked 
guide  lines  for  directors  new  to  the  work — guides  that  will 
preclude  possibility  of  flatness  in  first  attempts,  and  will  stimu- 
late perception  of  opportunities  iti  later  work. 

ALL  possible  suggestions  in  regard  to  stage  business  need  to 
be  written  out  in  detail.  We  know  that  some  of  those  who 
pass  through  the  Sand-man's  Gate  will  be  afraid  of  the  dreams 
they  have  chosen,  that  Jimmie  must  inevitably  drag  his  big 
cannon-cracker  by  the  rope  end,  and  that  more  than  one  anx- 
ious mother  will  beg  to  choose  the  dream  for  her  child — -we 
know  these  things,  but  we  must  write  them  down  in  black 
and  white  with  all  the  stimulating  power  of  suggestive  language 
if  we  are  to  help  Mary  Smith  to  play  the  game  with  her  children. 
The  introduction,  too,  needs  careful  attention.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  speak  of  the  need  for  clear  and  simple  directions  m 
regard  to  management  and  devices  for  adapting  costumes, 
setting,  music,  and  the  play  itself  to  local  conditions.  There  is, 
however,  another  and  still  more  important  function  for  the  intro- 
duction, one  which  will  counteract  any  danger  of  loss  of  spon- 
taneity from  over-detailed  stage  directions.  Here,  perhaps  in  a 
single  paragraph,  you  can  sketch  the  dramatic  background  and 
set  the  atmosphere  for  the  play.  Draw  your  picture  carefully, 
color  it  with  your  own  whimsical  fancy,  make  it  live  as  you 
would  in  a  story-hour,  this  vision  of  yours^ — of  an  old  mother 
bending  over  her  chest  of  soldier  clothes  and  telling  her  story 
bit  by  bit  until  Columbia  herself  dips  her  flag  before  her;  or  of 
Mother  Goose  characters  peeping  from  the  pages  of  a  story 
book;  or  of  Sleep  bending  over  the  little  chap  who  was  "mostly 
always  too  late  to  get  a  dream." 

Retell  your  story  in  the  introduction,  and  the  teacher,  passing 
it  on  to  the  children  in  her  own  preparatory  story-hour  will  find 
herself  and  her  pupils  a  step  nearer  to  that  mystic  land  of  Make- 
beheve, 

"Where    everything    is    turned    around 
And  mostly  upside  down." 

Once  this  relationship  has  been  established  between  them,  it 
will  be  easier  for  the  teacher  to  lose  her  self-conscious  timidity, 
and  she  will  find  it  easier  to  help  the  children  to  give  expression 
to  their  own  naturally  dramatic  impulses.  A  few  spontaneous, 
artistic  little  school  programs,  and  for  that  community  at  least 
there  will  be  scant  possibility  of  a  return  to  former  horrors. 
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Sacrifice 

A  Play  In  One  Act 
By  Lawrence  I.  MacQueen 

Characters: 

First  Attendant— A  youngish  house  servant 

Second  Attendant — A  seasoned  shepherd  with  gray  hair  and 

weather  beaten  face 
Abraham 
Isaac 

There  is  a  level  plain  of  deep  sand  with  tufts  of  coarse,  desert  grass  scattered  here  and  there,  withered 
and  parched  with  the  intense  heat.  Toward  the  back  and  on  the  right  is  a  thorn  bush  which  casts  a  grateful 
shade.  In  the  distance,  the  peaks  of  Mt.  Moriah  are  seen.  The  two  Attendants  enter  with  packs  bound 
upon  their  backs — a  covering  for  a  tent  in  brilliant  blue  and  gold  stripes,  tent  poles,  and  other  accoutre- 
ment necessary  for  traveling. 


FiBST  Attendant:    Of  a  truth,  the  way  i&  long — 

Second  Attendant:  And  the  sand  beneath  my  feet  hath 
all  but  seared  the  flesh.  I  would  that  the  master  had  sought 
out  some  other  from  among  his  young  men  to  make  this  journey. 

First  Attendant:  Yea,  or  else  make  known  to  us  whither 
he  goeth.  To  journey  thus  doth  surely  bite  into  my  marrow. 
Swift  to  come  is  weariness  when  no  fixed  and  determined  spot 
is  set  upon  for  rest. 

Second  Attendant  [He  has  stopped  in  the  shadow  cast  by 
the  thorn  bush.]:  Now  doth  evening  begin  tp  breathe  upon  us. 
Here  let  us  pitch  oiu-  tent  that  we  may  the  sooner  seek  our  rest. 
[Both  remove  the  bonds  which  are  about  them  and  busy  themselves 

in  setting  up  the  tent  shelter.] 

First  Attendant  [Shading  his  eyes  and  gazing  out  in  the 
direction  from  which  they  have  come.]:  Never  did  the  master  so 
linger  that  his  yoimg  men  pressed  on  thus  far  before  him. 

Second  Attendant  [Unrolling  the  covering  which  forms  the 
tent  shelter] :    Is  he  yet  a  great  way  off? 

First  Attendant:  A  great  way.  Thou  knowest  he  hath 
always  pressed  on  to  be  the  first  to  sight  the  place  of  his  desire. 

Second  Attendant:  Let  us  first  bind  the  stays — oft  the 
winds  from  the  mountain  peaks  do  fall  on  sleeping  travelers  and 
bear  away  their  shelter. 

First  Attendant:  Thy  words  are  wise.  I  would  not  rouse 
the  anger  of  the  master  when  some  care  doth  cast  its  shadow 
on  his  brow. 

Second  Attendant:  Hast  thou  too  beheld  it?  He  hath 
seemed  to  me  to  bear  a  grievous  burden. 

First  Attendant:  What,  thinkest  thou,  is  the  meaning 
of  it?    Dost  thou  know  aught  of  ill  that  hath  befallen  him? 

Second  Attendant:  Naught  do  I  know — nor  is  it  meet  that 
he  whose  task  it  is  to  serve  should  strive  to  be  as  he  who  rules. 

First  Attendant:  Thou  woulds't  do  well  to  keep  such  words 
for  the  master's  ears  that  they  may  be  as  drops  of  sweet  honey 
to  his  tongfue. 

Second  Attendant:  Draw  more  tight  thy  corner  or  mayhap 
thou  wilt  have  need  of  sweet  ointment  for  thy  back.  So.  Bind 
it  fast! 

First  Attendant:  Thou  knowest  I  meant  no  iU.  'Tis  only 
nature  bids  me  seek  first  of  all  safety  for  myself  and  now  doth 
fear  rest  upon  me. 

Second  Attendant:    What  dost  thou  fear? 

First  Attendant:  It  is  not  the  custom  of  the  master  to 
rouse  us  from  our  sleep  and  all  tmwamed  to  summon  us  forth 
when  naught  doth  stir  save  the  stealthy  jackal  and  the  birds 
that  fly  by  night. 


Second  Attendant:     Say  on. 

First  Attendant:  When  before  didst  thou  see  the  little  lad 
fare  forth  upon  a  journey  without  a  mother's  kiss  upon  his  lips? 
The'  mistress,  Sarah,  knew  it  not  that  we  were  gone. 

Second  Attendant:  Thou  sayest  well  nor  dost  thou  speak 
as  one  given  to  idle  prating.    What  dost  thou  fear? 

First  Attendant  [They  are  now  seated  within  the  shelter  of 
the  tent:  Leaning  close  as  he  speaks]:  Forsooth,  he  hath  heard 
the  Voice. 

Second  Attendant:  Thinkest  thou  the  brightness  of  the 
face  of  Elohim  hath  again  shone  upon  him? 

First  Attendant:  .  Of  a  truth. 

Second  Attendant:    Were  the  tidings  good  or  ill? 

First  Attendant:  III.  Hath  he  not  journeyed  as  though 
a  grievous  burden  lay  upon  him.  Each  stride  doth  wait  upon  the 
other.    And  the  little  lad — 

Second  Attendant:    The  little  lad? 

First  Attendant:  Did  not  he  ever  journey  with  the  young 
men  that  he  might  hear  their  talk  and  be  even  as  one  of  them? 

Second  Attendant:    Thou  sayest. 

First  Attendant:  But  soft  wool  is  not  closer  to  the  sheep 
than  hath  the  Master  kept  him  by  his  side  this  day. 

Second  Attendant:  I  perceive  that  thou  hast  a  discerning 
eye.    Hast  thou  also  a  tongue  that  knoweth  discretion? 

First  Attendant:  Did  not  the  master  choose  us  two  from 
out  of  all  his  young  men? 

Second  Attendant:  Give  heed.  When  I  did  see,  I  thought 
not  of  it,  but  two  days  gone,  as  I  tended  the  flocks  and  pondered 
many  things,  I  looked  toward  the  East  and,  behold,  the  master 
was  returning  to  the  place  where  he  had  pitched  his  tent. 

First  Attendant:    What  further?    That  he  is  wont  to  do. 

Second  Attendant:  But  as  he  drew  near,  the  little  lad 
leaped  up  from  the  shadow  of  the  tent  and  did  run  forth  to  greet 
him. 

First  Attendant:  Of  a  truth,  he  doth  ever  run  forth  to  meet 
the  master. 

Second  Attendant:  Nay,  give  heed.  While  he  was  yet 
afar  off,  the  lad  lifted  up  his  voice  and  when  the  master  heard, 
he  hid  his  face  in  the  folds  of  his  raiment. 

First  Attendant:     It  was  for  chastisement. 

Second  Attendant:  Not  so,  for  when  the  lad  drew  near, 
the  master  lay  hold  of  him  and  did  enfold  him  to  his  bosom — 
but  he  did  sorely  weep. 

First  Attendant:     Did  he  naught  beside? 

Second  Attendant:   Yea,   more. 

First  Attendant:    What  did  he? 


SECONDyAiTENDANT:  He  clasped  him  close  to  his  bosom 
and  then  as  thou  wouldst  thrust  away  a  burning  coal  that 
fell  upon  thee  as  thou  didst  sleep,  the  master  cried  aloud  and 
put  the  lad  from  him. 

First  Attendant:    Sayest  thou  so? 

Second  Attendant:  Yea.  Then  quickly  did  he  turn 
about  and  make  haste  away.  Afar  off  I  beheld  him  and  did 
see  that  he  fell  upon  his  face  before  Jehovah. 

First  Attendant:  Surely  hath  he  heard  the  Voice  and 
I  am  full  of  wonder  what  it  doth  portend.  Not  since  the  hand- 
maid Hagar  mocked  her  mistress,  and  the  master,  though 
full  of  grief  because  of  Ishmael,  did  send  her  forth  into  the 
wilderness  hath  he  been  so  sore  beset. 

Second  Attendant:  Yea,  his  heart  is  full  of  bitterness 
and  it  doth  aU  but  groan  aloud. 

First  Attendant:  As  the  purpling  ray  of  dawn  brings 
light,  hast  thou  not  a  word  wherewith  to  clear  our  darkened 
counsels?  Surely  there  is  in  thy  heart  that  of  which  thou 
speakest   not ! 

Second  Attendant:  Thinkest  thou  that  he  who  but 
keepeth  the  herds  should  be  as  one  that  understands?  Surely 
in  all  thy  days  thou  hast  never  seen  me  sit  beside  the  city 
gate  ■«'ith  them  who  mete  out  justice. 

First  Attendant:  Nay,  but  I  ween  thou  hast  pondered 
long  the  ways  of  man  even  as  thine  eyes  did  follow  the  ranging 
flock. 

Second  Attendant:  Thou  sayest.  And  this  have  I  seen: 
in  all  the  earth  the  heart  yearns  most  for  what  it  needs  must  lose. 

First  Attendant:    What  dost  thou  say?    What  loss  foretell? 

Second  Attendant:  The  Voice  doth  speak  to  none  save 
to  the  master  and  the  Light  of  the  face  of  Elohim  shineth 
not  upon  these  eyes  of  mine  that  I  should  see. 

First  Attendant:    That  know  I  fuU  well. 

Second  Attendant:  Thou,  too,  hast  eyes  Behold,  doth 
not  the  master  abide  more  closely  with  the  lad  than  doth  an 
ewe  with  her  tender  first-bom? 

First  Attendant:     Hold.    The  master  is  nigh. 
[Father  Abraham,  shoulders  drooping  and  head  bowed.      An 

arm  is  around  the  shoulders  of  the  lad,  Isaac.    Both  Attend- 
ants   have   arisen    and,  facing  the  master,    have    withdrawn 

somewhat  from  the  shelter.] 

Second  Attendant:    Master,  all  is  in  readiness. 

Abraham:  It  is  well.  The  lad  is  weary — it  is  meet  that 
he  should  rest. 

First   Attendant:    For   him,    master,  the    journey    hath 
been   long. 
[Isaac  enters  the  shelter  slowly,  removes  the  pack  from  his  shoulders 

and  spreads  a  roll  upon  the  ground.] 

Abraham:    Yea,  but  now  is  the  mount  nigh  unto  us. 

First  Attendant:  [Somewhat  surprised]:  The  mount? 
Yea,  master,  the  mount  is  not  a  great  way  off. 

Abraham:  Do  ye  abide  here.  On  the  morrow  I  and  the 
lad  will  go  yonder;  and  we  wUl  worship  and  come  again  to  you. 

First  Attendant:    Yea,  master. 

Second  Attendant:     So  be  it,  master. 
[The  Attendants  go  out.] 

Isaac  [Coming  out  from  shelter]:    My  Father? 

Abraham:  [His  eyes  have  been  fixed  upon  the  mountain 
peak.    He  turns  to  Isaac]:    Here  am  I,  my  son. 

Isaac:    Art  thou  weary,  father? 

Abraham:  My  son,  thou  art  but  of  tender  years  and  the 
journey  hath  been  too  great  for  thee.     Go.     Seek  thy  rest. 

Isaac:  Wilt  thou  not  also  rest,  my  father?  See,  the  night 
birds  do  begin  to  fly. 

Abraham  :  Nay,  my  son,  I  may  not  rest — I  would  go  apart 
to  call  upon  the  Lord. 

Isaac:    Wouldest  thou  leave  me.  Father? 

Abraham:  I  will  return,  my  son.  There  is  naught  here 
to  do  thee  hurt. 

Isaac:  [Within  the  shelter]:  Then  will  I  lay  me  down  and  rest. 
[For  a  moment  Abraham  stands  in  silence.     The  darkness  falls 

rapidly  as  he  goes  toward  the  left  and  stands  with  uplifted  arms. 

He  it  in  great  anguish  of  heart.] 
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Abraham:     Take  my  life,  my  Lord,  take  my  life,  for  I  am 
spent  and  full  of  years — but  ask  it  not,  oh  my  God,  that  I  should 
raise  my  hand  against  the  lad — to  take  his  life  away. 
[He  falls  upon  his  face  before  Jehovah,  whose  presence  is  seen 

in  a  light  that  plays  upon  the  prostrate  figure,  at  first  dimly, 

but  growing  in  intensity.] 

SCENE   II 
[The  following  morning.      A  cliff  of  gray  stone  towers  aloft  near 

the  summit  of  Mt.   Moriah,  its  face  rugged  with  deep  jagged 

cuts.    At  its  base  there  lies  a  great  boulder,  split  from  the  surface 

of  the  cliff,   almost  rectangular  in  shape.     Smaller  rocks  lie 

scattered  about  and  tufts  of  grass.     A  small  clump  of  shruba 

is  seen  at  the  right.      Abraham  and  Isaac  enter  from  the  right, 

the  lad  bearing  on  his  back  a  bundle  of  dry  wood.     Abraham 

carries  an  iron  brazier  with  smoldering  fire  in  it.     About  him 

is  a  girdle  in  the  folds  of  which  may  be  seen  the  sacrificial  knife.] 

Isaac:  Dost  thou  know  the  place  whereat  we  worship. 
Father? 

Abraham:  Yea,  my  son.  Beneath  yon  towering  cliff, 
behold,  God  hath  prepared  an  altar  there. 

Isaac:    Hast  thou  in  other  days,  then,  worshipped  here? 

Abraham:    Nay,  my  son. 

Isaac:  How  dost  thou  know  the  Lord  would  have  theo 
worship  here? 

Abraham:  The  Lord  doth  guide  my  feet.  [They  have  come 
beside  the  altar  stone.]  Come  near  that  I  may  unbind  the  wood 
upon  thy  back. 

Isaac:    Father? 

Abraham:     Here  am  I,  my  Son. 

Isaac:  Behold,  thou  hast  the  fire  and  I  have  fetched  the 
wood  upon  my  back.    But  where  is  the  lamb  for  a  burnt  offering? 

Abraham:  God  will  provide  himself  a  lamb  for  a  burnt 
Offering,  my  son. 

Isaac:  Dost  thou  see  it.  Father?  [Looking  about.]  1  see 
it  not.  Naught  but  rocks  and  barren  sand  and  this  tall  cliff 
that  hangs  above  our  heads. 

Abraham:  There  will  be  a  lamb  of  God's  providing.  The 
time  has  not  yet  come.  Do  thou,  my  son,  take  up  the  wood 
and  place  it  on  the  altar  stone. 

Isaac:  Yea,  father.  Perchance  the  lamb  will  come  ero 
thou  hast  blown  the  spark  that  now  but  smolders  into  flame. 
[Isaac   turns   toward   the   altar.     Abraham   with   downcast  face 

mcvss  atvay.] 

Abraham:  My  heart  doth  fail.  Ah,  my  God,  is  it  Thy  will 
jthat  these  hands  of  mine  should  take  that  life  which  Thou  didst 
give  to  us,  it  seemeth  now,  but  yesterday?  Were  it  Thy  hand, 
oh  my  Lord,  that  sealed  his  eyes  which  oft  have  looked  on  luo 
in  hope  and  trust  and  love?  Who  am  I  that  I  should  say  Thee 
nay!  Woe,  woe  is  me  that  mine  eyes  have  seen  the  light,  that 
I  have  lived  these  years  to  take  his  life,  oh,  more  than  life  to 
me.  Ask  it  not,  oh  everlasting  God,  ask  it  not.  Didst  thou  bid 
me  plung  into  my  breast  this  sacrificial  knife,  straight  and  sure 
would  be  the  stroke  nor  falter  would  the  hand  that  dealt  the 
blow.  But  not  the  lad — ah,  'twas  but  yesterday  he  lay  and 
suckled  at  his  mother's  breast  and  I  did  love  him  with  a  love 
that  knew  no  measure.  Oh,  speak,  my  God,  speak  and  bid  mo 
not  to  do  this  thing— He  doth  not  speak.  Enough — ^it  is  Thy 
will.  Shall  I  withhold  from  him  that  gave,  the  gift?  The  lad 
is  thine. 

[With  the  strength  of  the  renewed  trust,  he  turns  and  walks  to  the 
I     altar.] 
[    Isaac:    See,  father,  the  wood  is  placed.    Hast  thou  the  lamb? 

Abraham:     Come  nigh  me,  lad. 

Isaac:  Here  am  I,  father.  [He  looks  into  his  father's  face.] 
Thou  dost  weep.    Why  dost  thou  weep,  father? 

Abraham  :     I  weep  for  thee,  my  son. 

Isaac:  Forgive  me.  Father,  if  aught  that  I  have  done  doili 
give  thee  pain.    I  knew  it  not. 

Abraham:    Thou  didst  not.    'Tis  I  must  do  thee  ill. 
Isaac:    Wherefore  must  thou,  Father? 

Abraham:    The  Lord  doth  bid  me,  my  son. 
Isaac:    Alas,  I  have  wrought  evil  in  His  sight. 
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Abraham:  Say  not  so,  my  son.  Thou  hast  wrought  no  evil 
thing  for  that  Ho  bids  me  do  thee  hurt. 

Isaac:    Wherefore,  then,  doth  He  bid  thee  do  me  hurt? 

Abraham:  My  son,  thou  has  seen  the  storm  clouds  rise  and 
billow  out  until  the  sun  doth  light  the  earth  no  more.  From  out 
its  secret  depths  the  lightning  rends  the  ancient  oaks  and  lays 
them  low.    Wherefore,  dost  thou  know? 

Isaac:    Nay,  my  father,  I  know  it  not. 

Abraham:  Dost  thou  know  wherefore  the  seedling  thrusts 
aside  the  heavy  earth,  doth  bloom,  doth  fade,  and  yet  doth 
e'er  return  again? 

Isaac:    Dost  thou  know  wherefore,  father? 

Abraham:  God  doth  know,  my  son.  He  doth  direct  the 
lightning's  bolt  and  turn  the  tender  plant  up  toward  the  light. 
The  Lord  doth  give  and  doth  withhold  according  to  the  fuUness 
of  His  plan  nor  may  man  lift  boastful  head  and  say  "What 
dost  Thou  do?" 

Isaac:    Surely  the  Lord  doth  know  that  which  is  the  best. 

Abraham:    He  knoweth  best,  my  son. 

Isaac:    Tell  me  what  the  Lord  would  have  thee  do? 

Abraham:  My  son,  fuU  many  years  thy  father  and  thy 
mother  did  long  and  pray  for  thee.  When  the  snow  did  crown 
my  head  and  I  did  hope  no  more,  the  Lord  didst  give  thee  that 
ere  I  died  mine  eyes  might  look  upon  my  flesh  and  say,  "My  son." 
These  few  days  hast  thou  been  our  joy  and  now — [He  pauses  and 
cannot  go  on.] 

Isaac:    And  now — 

Abraham:    He  doth  demand  thee  back. 

Isaac:    The  Lord  demandeth  me? 

Abraham:    Yea,  my  son.    Thou  art  the  lamb. 

Isaac:  The  Iamb — the  lamb.  [The  full  meaning  of  it  comes 
slowly  to  him.]  Nay,  nay,  my  father,  thou  woulds't  not,  surely 
thou  woulds't  not  slay  thy  little  son.  Oh,  say  thou  woulds't  not. 
[He  clings  convulsively  to  his  father.] 

Abraham:    My  God,  my  God,  what  shall  I  say?    [To  Isaac] 
The  Lord  doth  bid  me.    We  must  obey.    Stretch  forth  thy  hands, 
my  son,  that  I  may  bind  them  for  the  sacrifice. 
[Isaac  wails  aloud,  and  seems  to  be  dazed  as  he  stands  motionless.] 

Abraham:    My  son — [He  turns  away  to  hide  his  face.] 

Isaac:  My  mother — oh,  Mother,  I  would  kiss  thee  yet  once — 
farewell.  [He  falls  on  his  knees,  facing  Abraham  mth  hands 
clasped  and  outstretched  toward  him.  Abraham  binds  his  hands, 
bears  him  to  the  altar  and  after  placing  him  on  it  binds  his  feet.] 

Isaac:    Wilt  thou  but  kiss  me.  Father? 

Abraham  [Shaking  mth  emotion,  he  leans  over  the  altar  and 
kisses  the  brow  of  the  lad]:  My  little  lad,  farewell.  [He  turns 
to  draw  the  sacrificial  knife  and  holds  it  aloft  with  averted  face  as 
he  prepares  to  plunge  it  home,] 

Isaac  [^48  he  sees  a  lamb  entangled  in  the  bushes.]:  Father, 
Father,  see!    The  lamb  of  God's  providing! 

Abraham  [Heftdlt  upon  the  altar]:  My  son,  my  son — ^blessed 
be  the  name  of  the  Lord. 


BOOK  NOTES 

(Continued  from  page  199.) 

National  Costumes  of  the  Slavic  Peoples,  published  by  The 
Woman's.  Press,  New  York,  is  a  volume  of  pen  sketches  with 
full  color  detail  suggestions  for  material  to  be  used.  The  illus- 
trations are  by  Margaret  Hubbard  and  the  notes  by  Esther 
Peck.  The  Bureau  of  Pageantry  and  the  Drama  of  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association  has  sponsored  the  book  as  a 
stimulus  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  immigrant  to  be  gained 
through  representing  him  acciu-ately  in  his  native  color.  Cos- 
tumes for  Bulgaria,  Czecho-Slovakia,  Poland,  Russia,  and 
Serbia  are  included.  For  schools,  community  centers,  and 
pageant  producers  the  book  will  be  a  boon. 


Everyman,  the  old  English  morality  play  made  famous  by 
Miss  Edith  Wynne  Matthison  was  presented  by  the  Peoria 
Players  and  the  dramatic  department  of  the  Peoria  Women's 
Club  January  20  and  21. 
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NOTES 


THE  most  recent  group  of  community  players  to  be  organized 
in  Chicago,  known  asthe  Woodlawn  Players,  gave  their  first 
performances  January  29  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Cora  Mel 
Patten.  The  bill  presented  consisted  of  Synge's  The  Shadow 
of  the  Glen;  The  Rider  of  Dreams,  by  Ridgely  Torrence;  and  Food, 
by  William  C.  DeMille.  The  questionnaire  which  follows,  was 
passed  to  every  member  of  the  audience  and  is  printed  herewith 
as  a  valuable  suggestion  for  small  group  players. 

QUESTIONNAIRE 

Do  you  wish  the  Woodlawn  Players  to  become  a  permanent  organization? 

Which  of  the  plays  given  this  evening  did  you  most  enjoy? 

Do  you  prefer  a  long  play  or  a  group  of  one-act  plays  for  the  next  performance? 

How  often  do  you  think  performances  should  be  given? 

Will  you  pledge  yourself  to  support  two  more  performances  this  season,  one  to  be 
given  in  March  and  one  in  May? „ 

How  many  tickets  will  you  take  at  $1.10  for  the  two  evenings? _ 

Would  you  like  to  take  part  in  plays? 

Are  you  willing  to  serve  on  committees? If  so,  which  of  the  following; 

Organization Business  Management Cast Scenery 

Costumes Properties ? 

Will  you  be  present  at  the  organization  meeting  next  Thtirsday? 

Will  you  attend  the  try-out  meeting  on  Saturday  night? 

Name 

Address- _ 

Telephone— 

•      *      • 

The  Dryad  and  the  Deacon,  William  O.  Bates'  charming  faerie, 
printed  in  the  March-AprU,  1920,  number  of  The  Drama,  was 
recently  given  by  the  Ypsilanti  Players.  Other  plays  given  on 
the  same  evening  were  Frank  G.  Tompkins'  Sham,  an  amusing 
and  not  too  difficult  play  for  amateur  groups;  and  Under  the 
Moon,  by  Geneva  W.  Harrison. 

Sham  was  also  one  of  the  plays  given  by  the  Chicago  Dra- 
matic Society  at  their  second  salon  in  February.  It  was  pre- 
ceded by  A  Dinner  with  Complications,  by  Marjorie  Benton 
Cook;  and  followed  by  Ropes,  a  one-act  play  of  the  New  England 
coast,  by  Wilbur  Daniel  Steele. 


Notable  work  is  being  done  by  the  dramatic  interpretation 
division  of  the  department  of  English  at  the  University  of 
Missouri.  The  most  recent  biU  presented  consisted  of  Stanley 
Houghton's  The  Dear  Departed;  Will  o'  the  Wisp,  by  Doris  Hal- 
man;  and  scene  2  of  Edward  Massey's  Plots  and  Playwrights. 
Among  other  plays  that  have  had  successful  production  are 
Alice  Gerstenberg's  Overtones;  Six  Who  Pass  While  the  Lentils 
Boil,  by  Stuart  Walker;  The  Hour-Glass  and  The  Land  of  Heart's 
Desire,  by  Yeats;  Barrie's  The  Twelve-Pound  Look;  Strindberg'a 
Pariah;  The  Workhouse  Ward,  by  Lady  Gregory;  and  Maeter- 
linck's The  Intruder. 


John  Ferguson,  by  St.  John  Ervine,  was  read  by  The  Players 
at  the  Artists'  Guild  in  St.  Louis  January  24  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Percival  Chubb,  former  national  president  of  the  Drama 
League  of  America,  assisted  by  Mrs.  William  Shevill. 
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The  Upper  Ten 


I 


WE  HAVE  received  so  many  replies  to  the  appeal 
of  "the  lady  in  distress"  who  last  month  sub- 
mitted a  list  of  what  her  guests  had  selected 
as  the  ten  leading  men  and  ten  leading  women  of  the 
American  stage  today,  that  it  is  impossible  to  print  all 
of  them  at  present.  The  original  list  sent  to  us  is  as 
follows: 

George  Arliss,  John  Barrymore,  John  Drew,  William 
Faversham,  William  Gillette,  Walter  Hampden,  Henry 
Miller,  Otis  Skinner,  E.  H.  Sothern,  David  Warfield; 
and  Maude  Adams,  Margaret  Anglin,  Ethel  Barrymore, 
Blanche  Bates,  Patricia  Collinge,  Jane  Cowl,  Mrs.  Fiske, 
Julia  Marlowe,  Nance  O'Neil,  Laurette  Taylor. 

From  Katherine  Metcalf  Roof,  the  well  known  writer, 
comes  the  following:  "I  want  to  send  a  list  of  'Upper 
Ten'  actors  and  actresses  but  it  seems  to  me  that  one 
can  hardly  grade  them  from  one  to  ten  inasmuch  as 
several  individuals  often  represent  the  same  artistic 
standard.  So  I  have  classified  mine  in  brackets  that 
way."  Here  is  Miss  Roof's  list  which  contains  more 
than  ten  in  each  column: 

E.  H.  Sothern,  Walker  Whiteside*,  Lionel  Barrymore*, 
John  Drew*,  David  Warfield*,  Norman  Trevor*  John 
Barrymore*,  William  Gillette,  Henry  Miller,  (*()ne 
Class) ;  and  Mrs.  Fiske,  Margaret  Anglin,  Blanche  Bates, 


Ethel  Barrymore,  Florence  Reed,  Lucile  Watson,  Mary 
Shaw,  Effie  Shannon,  Katherine  Grey,  and  May  Irwin. 

Miss  Roof  gives  in  addition  the  following  as  brilliant 
"part"  actors  and  actresses :  Jose  Rubin,  Charles  Gilpin; 
and  Gilda  Varesi,  Doris  Keene,  Ina  Claire,  Mathilde 
Cottrelly. 

"It  seems  to  me,"  she  writes,  "that  Mrs.  Fiske,  Mary 
Shaw  and  Henry  Miller  are  to  be  placed  rather  for  what 
they  were  than  what  they  are  today." 

Another  interesting  list  comes  from  Samuel  A.  Eliot, 
Jr.,  head  of  the  dramatic  departmental  Smith  College. 
This  is  Mr.  Eliot's  choice: 

Beni  Ami,  John  Barrymore,  George  Arliss,  Otis  Skin- 
ner, David  Warfield,  E.  H.  Sothern,  William  Faversham, 
Walter  Hampden,  William  Gillette,  John  Drew;  and  Mrs. 
Fiske,  Maude  Adams,  Julia  Marlowe,  Ethel  Barrymore, 
Margaret  Anglin,  Margaret  Wycherly,  Edith  Wynne 
Matthison,  Laurette  Taylor,  Nance  O'Neil,  Blanche 
Bates. 

Mr.  Eliot  writes:  "As  Miss  Adams,  Miss  Marlowe, 
Mr.. Sothern,  and  Mr.  Gillette  are  practically  in  retire- 
ment, I  included  them  only  because  you  do.  If  you 
drop  them,  add  at  the  ends  of  the  lists  Lionel  Atwill, 
Leo  Ditrichstein,  Alia  Nazimova,  and  Frances  Starr." 
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'"OULD  you  like  to  know  what  a  trained  artist  and 
thinker  in  a  great  foreign  theatre  thinks  of  our  dramatic 
ideals  and  offerings?  W .  L.  George — and  many  another 
for  that  matter — retfently  reiterated  his  surprise  at  the  sensitive- 
ness of  the  American  to  foreign  appraising.  In  GREGORY 
ZILBOORG'S  first  Soliloquy  that  sensitiveness  will  got  a  shock. 
Using  for  comparison  his  background  of  experience  in  the  famous 
Russian  theatre,  he  finds  New  York  not  what  New  York  thinks 
it  is.  One  might  feel  sorry  if  he  were  not  so  sure  that  New  York 
is  too  much  absorbed  in  its  own  devices  to  take  stock. 

Tlie  success  of  Lennox  Robinson's  most  recent  i)Iay  revives 
our  memory  of  his  pleasant  personality  when  he  made  tours 
of  this  country  with  the  Abbey  Theatre  Company.  At  that 
time  The  I'niriol  was  a-boming.  That  play  was  too  locall\- 
Irish  for  our  large  interest.  The  failure  of  the  last  half  of 
The  Loxl  Lemler  to  hold  its  audiences  in  New  York,  withhtjld 
the  piece  from  other  cities  in  the  country.  The  White-Headed 
boy  seems  to  possess  the  qualities  of  an  American  as  well  as  a 
British  success.    Our  readers  will  bo  interested  in  the  fact  that 


HESTER  TRAVERS  SMITH,  who  lives  in  DubUn,  is  a  niece 
of  the  celebrated  critic  and  scholar,  Edward  Dowden. 

Can  an  actor  write  a  successful  play,  used  to  be  a  constant 
query.  So  many  plays  of  today  have  answered  the  question 
affirmatively  that  one  is  inclined  to  ask  if  it  is  necessary  to  have 
stage  experience  in  order  to  be  a  dramatist.  MISS  IVAN,  one 
of  the  most  promising  actresses  of  our  stage,  is  well-known  for 
her  translations,  particularly  that  of  the  dramatization  of 
The  Brothers  Karamazov,  and  of  Nyu. 

The  Beggar's  Opera,  after  its  highly  successful  revival  in  Lon- 
don last  year,  received  only  critical  acclaim  in  New  York. 
How  it  will  fare  on  the  road  is  yet  to  be  as<!ertained.  Pew  enter- 
tainments have  such  significance  in  the  history  of  the  stage, 
for  our  modem  light  opera  may  be  said  to  date  from  its  success 
in  1728,  and  few  dramatic  works  have  held  the  public  applause 
through  so  many  generations.  MISS  MYRA  REYNOLDS, 
professor  of  English  at  the  University  of  Chicago  is  noted  for  her 
studies  in  eighteenth  century  literature  and  art,  and  has  recently 
achieved  enviable  criticisms  for  her  volume  on  the  education 
of  women  during  that  period. 


Pbotoerftpb  by  EugMM  Butohinson.  Chioatfo 


Lennox  Robinson 
The  Celebrated  Irish  Dramatist 
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Theatre  Soliloquies 

Impressions  of  a  Traveling  Stranger 

BY  GREGORY  ZILBOORG 

I 


NEW  YORK.  Something  is  wrong  with  the 
American  theatre.  People  say  commercialism 
deteriorates  it.  If  by  commercialism  is  meant 
the  building  of  a  theatre  on  a  business  basis,  I  don't 
think  that  is  a  fault.  Max  Reinhart  in  Berlin  and 
Stanislavsky  in  Moscow  run  their  theatres  on  a  com- 
mercial basis,  and  they  remain  what  they  are.  Apparent- 
ly the  critics  of  the  system  have  in  mind  a  certain 
kind  of  commercialism  which  they  seldom  define.  This 
efficiency  system  of  theatrical  business  kills  the  Ameri- 
can theatre,  they  say.  I  often  think  that  in  order  to 
kill  somebody  or  something,  he,  or  she,  or  it,  must 
first  live.  If  I  were  bold  enough  and  if  it  were  not  for  a 
few  bright  sparking  lights  on  the  American  stage,  I 
would  say  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  American 
theatre.  It  can  not  be  killed  because  it  is  not  in  exist- 
ence. It  is  not  enough  to  have  an  institution  composed 
of  footUghts,  actors,  managers,  box-offices,  and  crowds 
in  order  to  have  a  theatre:  a  theatre  is  art  and  not 
theatrical  business. 

A  theatre  is  art,  and  art  is  spontaneous  and  national. 
trt  can  not  be  produced  automatically  and  wholesale, 
like  needles  or  Fords.  Art  comes  by  itself,  reflecting 
the  ver\-  depth  of  the  national  spirit  and  it  does  not 
use  brass  bands  and  stunts  to  attract  popular  attention. 
People  come  by  themselves  where  and  when  there  is 
geniune  art.  No  stunts,  no  tricks  are  necessary  then, 
if  the  theatre  is  sincere.  Who  called  the  masses  to  go 
and  see  the  insolent  and  trickless,  yet  great,  Abraham 
Lincoln?  It  just  drove  the  crowds  to  the  theatre.  When 
art  is  artificial,  when  it  is  reduced  to  a  skillful  exploita- 
tion of  the  natural  human  instincts  of  playing  and  look- 
ing at  plays,  it  loses  its  soul  and  its  attractiveness. 

Then  some  stunts  of  the  science  of  salesmanship  are 
necessary;  then  the  Great  White  Way,  called  the  street 
of  Broadway,  is  bom.  Its  gleaming  lights  are  unscrupu- 
lously boasting,  and  with  the  artificial  sweetness  of  an 
experienced  salesman  they  display  the  merchandise 
before  the  idle  passers-by  who  happen  to  stop  before  the 
show  windows  of  the  theatrical  enterprises. 


Art  is  discreet ;  artificiality  is  impertinent.  Art  is  self- 
restrained;  artificiality  knows  no  limit  of  swaggering. 
That  is  why  there  is  such  a  display  of  "greater"  and 
"most  perfect"  and  "miraculous"  and  what-not  plays. 
If  one  who  is  very  credulous  would  have  time  only  to 
see  Broadway  at  night  and  rely  only  upon  the  eloquent 
electric  signs,  he  would  gain  the  impression  that  that 
street  is  the  greatest  theatrical  center  in  the  world. 
The  achievements  of  the  Com^die  Frangaise,  of  Vieux 
Colombier,  of  the  Moscow  Art  Theatre,  of  the  Vienna 
Burgtheater  would  seem  nothing,  absolutely  nothing 
as  compared  with  the  treasures  of  artistic  beauty  which 
are  discovered  and  advertised  on  the  Great  White  Way. 
Yes,  it  is  beyond  doubt  the  biggest  theatrical  center. 
Some  confound  bigness  with  greatness.  What  are  these 
many  lights  and  pictures  and  photographs  for?  They 
testify  only  the  weakness  of  the  play  that  is  being  given 
inside.  They  emphasize  that  those  who  put  it  up  are 
not  so  sure  that  people  will  like  it  unless  they  are  properly 
mystified  and  unless  the  appetites  are  adequately  sensi- 
tized, as  by  a  display  of  French  pastry  in  a  lunch  room 
show  window,  or  precious  stones  in  a  jewelry  store.  The 
theatre  is  apparently  not  sure  of  itself,  despite  the  boast- 
ing of  the  advertisements  and  posters. 

ONE  looks  around  and  becomes  a  little  dizzy  at  all 
this  tremendous  mass  of  lights.  It  is  most  difficult 
to  discern  what  is  being  sold  here.  At  times  you  want  to 
drop  into  a  theatre  and  are  afraid  you  will  venture 
into  a  soda-candy  shop.  There  is  a  big  sign  assuring 
you  that  Fatimas  are  the  best  cigarettes;  Wrigley's,  the 
best  "Life  Savers";  and  Up  in  Mabel's  Room,  the  fun- 
niest pajama  frolic.  Another  belt  of  bright  colored 
lights  smiles  and  laughs  to  you  with  the  humility  of  a 
street  beggar  and  the  impertinence  of  a  cheap  clown  and 
tells  you  that  the  Romer  is  America's  smartest  car; 
that  X.  Y.  Z.  are  the  best  union  suits;  The  Woman  of 
Bronze,  Margaret  Anglin's  greatest  play.  A  human  being 
can  not  help  but  remain  a  human  being,  he  or  she  trusts 
for  a  second  one  bright  sign  and  tries  out  the  "Life 
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Savers";  then  the  union  suits;  then  The  Woman  of 
Bronze. 

The  name  of  Margaret  Anglin  attracts  the  mass. 
The  assurance  that  it  is  her  "greatest  play"  acts  upon  the 
popular  credulity.  If  only  one  out  of  a  hundred  of  the 
seven  million  New  Yorkers  will  be  successfully  mystified, 
Miss  Anglin  will  have  to  repeat  her  boring  recital  of 
banal  phrases  for  at  least  seventy  days,  and  the  play 
will  be  a  "success."  It  will  perhaps  jump  over  to  some 
provincial  Youngstown,  Ohio,  or  Birmingham,  Alabama, 
with  the  advertised  reputation  of  "a  year's  run  with 
crushing  success,"  and  it  will  continue  to  mystify  and  to 
mislead  people.  The  crowds  will  go— but  this  is  another 
story  which  I  shall  reserve  for  later. 

This  efficient  sale  of  goods  called  "shows"  is  not  only 
mystifying  and  boasting,  it  is  gradually  killing  the  as  yet 
unborn  theatre,  the  great  popular  temple  of  action  where 
the  spirit  of  the  world  through  the  spirit  of  a  nation 
plays  and  acts  and  molds  in  colors,  forms,  and  motion 
the  great  human  fiction  called  artistic  truth,  and  the 
greater  truth  called  the  fiction  of  the  footlights.  This 
salesmanship  (why  should  we  be  afraid  of  words?)  cor- 
rupts the  popular  mind  by  educating  it  on  stunts  and 
psychological  somersaults.  A  salesman,  a  tailor,  a 
fashion  designer  does  not  like  to  see  the  taste  of  his 
cUentele  changed  often  and  independently.  He  tries 
to  guide  the  tastes.  He  becomes,  or  tries  to  become, 
the  supreme  arbiter  elegantarium  and  the  dictator  of 
popular  modes.  It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  he  adapts 
himself  to  the  pubUc's  mood.  By  publicity,  display, 
skilled  boasting  and  the  like,  it  is  he  who  molds  the 
pubUc  opinion  and  not  vice  versa.  His  role  is  similar 
to  that  of  a  skillful  politician  or  propagandist.  That  is 
why  it  is  not  a  mistake  to  say  that  the  great  American 
public  is  so  far  being  prevented  from  having  a  taste  of  its 
own,  because  it  is  being  educated  on  the  taste  of  the 
shrewd  press  agent  and  the  enterprising  manager  who  do 
not  want  the  public  to  be  intelUgent  or  artistically 
fastidious.  That  is  why  the  peculiar,  the  funny,  the 
strange,  the  "thrilling"  is  over-emphasized  as  the 
leading  and  at  times  the  basic  value  of  the  theatre. 

Is  there  anything  more  characteristic  and  more  sad 
than  the  amusement  page  of  the  New  York  Times'i 
Here  is:  "William  A.  Brady's  Broken  Wings.  See  the 
crashing  aeroplane!"  or  "The  Tavern.  'So  this  is  Sally, 
the  apple  of  your  eye'  ";  and  a  few  advertisements  later: 
"The  Tavern.  'There  is  no  struggle  when  both  are 
armed.'  "  "The  Tavern.  'What's  all  the  shootin'  a- 
bout?'  "  and  still  farther  "The  Tavern.  Tramping  to 
the  Capitol  armed  to  the  teeth,'  "  and  finally  '  The 
Tavern.    'Am  I  on  trial  for  my  life?'  " 

All  this  is  lowering  the  theatre  to  the  level  of  a  high 
class  vaudeville,  with  its  cheap  thrills  and  banal  dry  and 
empty  laughter  of  a  tired  acrobatic  clown.  All  this 
covers  with  a  thick  black  screen  the  light  of  art,  and 
the  masses  who  are  always  passive  and  responsive  only 
to  the  shouting  and  yelling  of  the  enterprising  stage 


peddler— the  masses  forget  before  they  know  the  touch 
of  art  and  its  mysteries. 

BY  these  gloomy  pictures  of  the  bright  Broadway 
signs  I  by  no  means  want  to  convey  the  impression 
that  in  my  opinion  there  are  no  good  actors  or  good 
theatres  on  Broadway— but  an  actor  is  only  a  particle, 
only  a  small  (although  very  important)  piece  of  clay 
which  does  not  make  the  whole  statue.  As  to  the  very 
few  small  stages,  they  only  emphasize  the  emptiness  of 
the  rest.  As  a  Russian  proverb  has  it,  "The  darker  the 
night,  the  brighter  the  stars."  These  few  stars  remind 
us  how  dark  the  night  is. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  get  off  Broadway  and  pass  to 
that  part  of  lower  Seventh  Avenue  where  no  suspenders 
and  no  malted  milk  are  advertised,  to  notice  a  small 
building  with  almost  no  outside  lights.  There  in  a 
little,  almost  tiny,  theatre  you  find  at  times  the  real 
light,  the  shivering  of  human  souls'  passions,  the  real 
and  eternal  enigma  and  tragedy  of  love  and  struggle 
and  suffering  without  "the  crashing  aeroplane."  What 
can  be  more  suggestive  of  the  power  of  Broadway  than 
the  spectacle  of  Johann  Sigurjonsson's  Eyvind  of  the 
Hills  given  somewhere  in  the  back  yards  of  the  Great 
White  Way  in  the  Greenwich  Village  Theatre.  No  one 
of  the  rulers  of  Broadway's  highlights  would  bring 
Eyvind  into  the  family  of  Kissing  Time  and  Up  in 
Mabel's  Room.  Such  an  action  would  set  a  dangerous 
new  standard  of  real  drama.  Hence,  the  back  yards. 
And  the  crowds  who  are  so  kindly  deprived  by  the 
electric  signs  of  looking  elsewhere  for  theatres,  the 
crowds  will  not  even  know  that  there  in  the  small 
Village  Theatre  a  tragedy  is  shown  and  that  that  plastic, 
feminine,  daring  soul  Halla  (Margaret  Wycherly)  is 
fighting  against  the  great  clouds  of  life  and  its  storms, 
and  is  succumbing  in  the  greatness  of  loneliness  under 
the  spell  of  the  coldness  and  rigidity  of  fate  and  human — 
only  too  human — weakness.  And  how  simple,  yet  deep; 
how  sincere  is  Margaret  Wycherly.  Hers  is  an  inter- 
pretation of  great  beauty  and  deep  dramatic  under- 
standing. But  these  things  go  and  pass,  drowned  in  the 
waves  of  Broadway  lights.  One  feels  such  pity  to  see 
how  these  waves  swallow  a  marked  dramatic  achieve- 
ment for  the  only  reason  that  they  are  the  boldest,  the 
most  conspicuous,  the  most  powerful  physically. 

Like  coral  islands  among  the  waves  of  the  ocean, 
one  sees  here  and  there  bright  spots  of  Deburau  or  Em- 
peror Jones,  but  what  are  they  as  compared  with  the 
inventiveness  of  that  Theatre  Bijou  on  45th  Street 
(a  real  bijou  of  platitude!)  that  shouts:  "A  Play  for 
Both  Sexes!  Don't  get  Married;  don't  get  Divorced 
until  you've  seen  the  sensational  drama  The  Tyranny 
of  LoveT'  If  other  things  fail,  they  try  to  make  the 
theatre  a  preparatory  school  for  marriages  or  divorces, 
little  matter  what,  provided  the  box-office  is  satisfied. 
Moreover  it  is  interesting  for  the  psychology  of 
Broadway  that  the  few  more  or  less  really  valuable 
(^Continued  on  page  £56.) 
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"The  Beggar's  Opera"  Ad  III,  reproduced  from  Hogarth's  Famous  Picture 


The  Beggar's  Opera 


BY  MYRA  REYNOLDS 


IN  THE  summer  of  1726  Gay  and  Swift  made  a 
memorable  visit  to  Pope.  "The  Three  Yahoos  of 
Twickenham"  were  working  simultaneously  on  the 
three  great  satires  of  the  century.  Swift  had  brought 
with  him,  practically  completed,  the  manuscript  of 
Gulliver's  Travels.  Pope  was  occupied  with  The  Dunciad. 
Under  the  stimulus  of  such  companionship,  Gay  wrote 
The  Beggar's  Opera.  As  portions  were  completed  he 
read  them  to  his  friends,  but  beyond  a  song  or  two  and 
some  suggestions  as  to  phrasing,  they  made  no  contribu- 
tion to  the  play.  It  was,  indeed,  so  original  a  production 
that  no  one  felt  secure  in  passing  judgment  on  it.  Colley 
Gibber  rejected  it  as  a  piece  that  would  not  be  tolerated 
by  a  public  audience.  Rich  accepted  it  with  reluctance 
and  only  on  the  insistence  of  the  Duchess  of  Queens- 
bury.  The  rehearsals  went  on  dejectedly.  Quin  de- 
clined the  part  of  Macheath.  Pope  and  Swift  had  no 
hope  of  success.  The  Duke  of  Queensbury  and  Con- 
greve  agreed  that  it  would  either  "take  greatly  or  t)e 
damned  confoundedly."  On  the  opening  night,  January 
29,  1728,  the  fate  of  the  opera  was  doubtful  until  Polly 
sang  "0  Ponder  Well"  near  the  close  of  the  first  act. 
Then  in  the  second  act  the  chorus  with  "Let  Us  Take 
the  Road,"  received  loud  applause,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
play  "the  prodigious  Concourse  of  Nobility  and  Gentry" 


•  united  in  an  approval  such  as  no  theatrical  production 
had  received  in  many  years. 

Nor  was  it  a  one-night  success.  The  average  run  of  a 
play  was  three  nights.  Cato,  pushed  along  by  rival  po- 
litical parties,  had  had  the  longest  run  then  known — 
"full  forty  days,"  but  The  Beggar's  Opera  had  an  initial 
season  of  sixty-two  days,  a  record  not  rivalled  till  nearly 
half  a  century  later  when  Sheridan's  The  Duenna  had  an 
initial  season  of  seventy-five  nights. 

A  single  season's  success  was  all  that  Gay's  friends 
hoped  for,  even  in  the  height  of  the  play's  favorable 
reception.  But  the  second  season  shows  a  run  of  sixty 
nights,  and  for  fifty  years  after  1728,  with  but  three 
years  excepted,  the  play  appeared  each  year  in  London, 
and  usually  in  several  theatres  a  season ;  and  for  another 
half  century  the  records  by  Genest  show  but  nine  years 
in  which  it  was  not  presented.  It  was  used  to  open  and 
close  seasons,  for  all  sorts  of  benefits,  as  one  of  a  double 
bill  with  doubtful  or  untried  plays,  and  as  a  means  of 
recouping  a  theatre  in  financial  straits. 

LONDON  was  not  alone  in  its  enthusiasm.  Pope  re- 
cords the  spread  of  the  play  to  all  the  great  towns 
of  England  in  many  of  which  it  was  played  thirty,  forty, 
or  fifty  times  in  a  season.    Even  more  interesting  is  the 
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The  Polly  Peachums  of  the  last  two  centuries  have'achieved  almost  as  much  celebrity  as  the  members 
of  the  Floradora  Sextette.  The  first  Polly,  Lavinia  Fenton,  who  was  the  pretty  daughter  of  a  woman 
who  kept  a  coffee  house,  became  at  the  end  of  her  first  season  as  Polly,  the  Duchess  of  Bolton.  Many  later 
Pollies  have  achieved  social  and  artistic  distinction.  It  is  not  necessary  for  Miss  Nelis  to  "achieve" 
ihese  distinctions;  she  has  them. 
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story  of  the  play  in  America.  Chetwood  says  that  in 
1733  a  company  played  The  Beggar's  Opera  in  the  island 
of  Jamaica,  and  made  large  sums,  but  that  they  were 
discouraged  by  the  death  of  their  third  Polly  within  two 
months.  In  October,  1750,  the  play  was  "new"  to  New 
York.  Kean  played  Macheath  and  in  the  following  year 
in  this  character,  he  drew  a  larger  house  than  for  Cato: 
The  play  was  given  in  Annapolis  in  1752;  at  the  New- 
Theatre  at  Society  Hill,  Philadelphia,  in  1753;  in  Charles- 
ton in  1774.  Its  first  appearance  after  the  Revolution 
was  at  Baltimore  in  1782.  It  was  later  given  in  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Newport,  Providence,  Hartford,  and 
finally,  January  1,  1796,  in  Boston.  For  these  important 
performances  the  actors  were  usually  brought  over  from 
England,  but  Mr.  Seilhamer  says  that  there  was  no 
American  company  so  mean  and  contemptible  as  not  to 
sing  or  attempt  to  sing  it. 

A  further  evidence  of  the  vitality  of  The  Beggar's 
Opera  is  given  by  its  frequent  reappearance  in  print. 
Between  1728  and  1905  about  eighty  editions  are  listed. 
Equally  significant  would  be  a  list  of  famous  Pollys  and 
Macheaths.  Every  singing  actor  or  actress  aspired  to 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Mr.  Walker,  the  original 
Macheath,  or  of  Lavinia  Fenton,  the  original  Polly. 
Notable  in  dramatic  annals  is  the  quarrel  between  Kitty 
Clive  and  Susanna  Maria  Gibber  for  the  part  of  Polly. 
Shell  WoflRngton  began  the  line  of  female  Macheaths.  Oc- 
casionally the  play  was  presented  with  the  parts  re- 
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Walker,  Ihe  Original  Machealh 


versed.  Mr.  Edwin  as  Lucy,  Mr.  Bannister  as  Polly, 
Mrs.  Cargill  as  a  romantic  Macheath,  pretty  little  Mrs. 
Wilson  as  a  perfect  pickpocket,  made  the  sensation  at 
the  Haymarket  in  1781.  From  1813  to  1828  Hazlitt's 
numerous  and  minute  analyses  of  the  opera,  as  presented 
by  different  singers,  give  the  best  indication  of  the  hold 
it  still  had  on  audiences  and  critics.  There  were  oc- 
casional revivals  later  in  the  century,  the  most  successful 
one  being  that  by  Sims  Reeves,  the  great  mid-century 
tenor  singer. 

The  play,  moreover,  quite  aside  from  these  historical 
associations,  is  of  permanent  interest.  The  pungency 
and  general  applicability  of  its  satire  give  it  intelligible 
point  in  any  age.  Gay  had  a  gift  for  "turning  the  gar- 
ments of  our  heroes  wrong  side  out."  He  accepted  the 
practical  identity  of  Judy  O'Grady  and  the  Golonel's 
Lady  but  his  method  was  to  degrade  the  Lady  to  the 
level  of  Judy.  He  shows  that  the  rich  people,  those  high 
in  office,  the  courtiers,  the  fine  ladies  of  the  four  hun- 
dred, have  the  same  aspiration  and  motives,  and  do  the 
same  deeds  as  his  highwaymen,  pickpockets,  receivers  of 
stolen  goods,  and  street  women.  Mr.  Peachum  goes  over 
the  list  of  his  gang  of  thieves  with  the  air  of  a  cautious, 
solid  business  man  estimating  the  work  of  his  clerks. 
Suky  Tawdrey,  Molly  Brazen,  Betty  Doxy,  and  the  rest 
have  the  airs  and  graces  and  hypocrisies  of  an  after- 
noon tea  in  high  life  as  they  compliment  each  other  on 
their  respective  achievements  in  shop-lifting  and  cheat- 
ing.    Macheath  comes  in   with   the  air  of  a   finished 
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Irving  Berlin  has  recently  said  that  this  revival  of- 
fers interesting  suggestions,  especially  in  music,  for  the 
creation  of  a  native  American  light  opera  of  great 
individuality.  Certain  it  is  that  no  one  can  witniss 
a  performance  without  immediately  making  com- 
parisons, favorable  and  unfavorable,  with  our  popular 
musical  comedy. 


Above: 

Nonny  Lock  as  Jenny  Diver 

Upper  Right: 

Nonny  Lock  and  Percy  Heming 
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Fedora  Roselli  as  Lucy  Locket 
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courtier  and  he  flatters  the  ladies  with  the  ease  of  a 
Chesterfield.  The  manners  of  the  upper  social  world 
are  shown  to  be  in  complete  harmony  with  the  under 
world.  When  it  is  found  that  Polly  Peachum  had  mar- 
ried the  highwayman  Macheath  "for  love,"  her  outraged 
mother  faints  with  the  words  'I  thought  the  girl  had  been 
better  bred."  The  whole  episode  is  in  the  manner  of  the 
conventional  "family  scene"  over  an  erring  daughter 
but  with  the  ideas  absolutely  reversed.  At  the  end  of  the 
play  the  Beggar  says,  "Through  the  whole  piece  you  may 
observe  such  a  similitude  of  manners  in  high  and  low 
life  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  in  the  fash- 
ionable vices  the  fine  gentlemen  imitate  the  gentlemen 
of  the  road,  or  the  gentlemen  of  the  road  the  fine  gentle- 
men." 

THERE  was,  inevitably,  much  discussion  as  to  the 
"moral,  unmoral,  or  immoral"  character  of  the 
play.  This  was  begun  in  1728  when  Dr.  Herring 
preached  against  the  opera  as  a  public  menace.  Gay  was 
amused,  but  Swift  was  infuriated  and  published  at  once  a 
"Vindication  of  The  Beggar' s  Opera"  in  which  he  said  that 
"this  excellent  moral  performance  of  our  celebrated  Mr. 
Gay"  was  worth  a  thousand  of  Dr.  Herring's  sermons. 
The  fray  thus  opened  seemed  never  to  flag  in  interest  or 
vituperative  vigor.  Dr.  Herring  had  predicted  an  in- 
crease in  highwaymen  as  a  result  of  Macheath's  fascina- 
tions, and  Sir  John  Fielding  in  1770  substantiated  that 
view  by  petitioning  the  theatres  not  to  present  the  play 
because  of  the  fresh  crop  of  thieves  created  by  it.  Dr. 
Johnson  said  that  it  might  be  injurious  to  morals  be- 
cause of  the  "labefactations  of  all  the  principles,"  but  Mr. 
Gibbon  said  that  it  refined  the  highwaymen,  making 
them  act  more  like  gentlemen.  A  concession  to  criticism 
was  made  in  1777  when  Macheath  was  not  reprieved 
as  in  the  original  play  but  was  sentenced  to  heave  ballast 
on  the  river  for  three  years.  Early  in  the  nineteenth 
century  the  play  was  cut  down  to  two  acts  so  as  to  omit 
the  final  Newgate  scenes,  a  process  that  aroused  Hazlett's 
most  scornful  criticism.  The  effort  to  bowdlerize  the 
opera  was  amusingly  burlesqued  in  Blackwood's  in  1818: 
"By  the  intervention  of  a  real  hero,  Sir  George  Wood- 
berry,  a  young  gentleman  of  very  considerable  property, 
a  member  of  Parliament  and  of  the  Society  for  the  Sup- 
pression of  Vice,  all  the  characters  are  led  to  happy 
and  virtuous  lives.  Sir  George  marries  Polly.  Old 
Peachum  repents  and  is  appointed  baiUff  on  one  of  his 
son-in-law's  estates.  Lockit  remains  in  Newgate  so  as  to 
reform  criminals.  Sir  George  secures  for  Filch  a  present 
of  a  Bible  from  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 
He  is  promised  the  hand  of  Lucy  who  proves  to  be  Sir 
George's  sister  in  disguise.  The  women  of  the  town 
are  replaced  by  upper-class  girls  from  a  Madras  school 
and  they  utter  pious  and  improving  reflections." 

'X'HE  relation  of  Gay's  play  to  the  Italian  opera  has 

-*-    been  much  discussed.    The  Beggar's  Opera  certainly 

originated  as  a  Newgate  pastoral  which  would  be,  Swift 


said,  "an  odd,  pretty  sort  of  thing."  The  development 
of  the  proposed  pastoral  into  the  Newgate  opera  may 
have  been  influenced  by  the  rapid  rise  of  the  Italian  opera 
in  England  after  Almabide  in  1711.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  Gay  or  his  friends  thought  of  it  as  a  burlesque,  ex- 
cept that  he  boasts  in  the  opening  conversation  that  it 
must  be  true  opera  since  he  has  used  all  the  time-honored 
similes  and  has  made  it  as  unnatural  as  possible.  The 
breaking  into  songs  or  duettos  at  critical  moments 
and  the  forced  happy  ending  might  be  a  reflection  on  the 
Italian  opera.  An  intended  burlesque  or  parody  would, 
however,  have  had  more  obvious  points  of  similarity. 
The  Beggar's  Opera  "killed"  Italian  opera  for  five  or  six 
years,  not  so  much  by  burlesquing  it  as  by  displacing  it. 

The  London  Journal  for  March  22,  1728,  uses  the  story 
of  the  cat  changed  into  a  fine  lady  but  unable  to  resist 
the  temptation  to  spring  after  a  mouse,  as  an  analogue 
of  the  artificial  and  often  affected  taste  of  the  pubUc  for 
Kalian  opera,  and  its  instinctive  joyous  reception  of 
ballad  music.  Certainly  one  great  reason  for  the  pop- 
ularity of  The  Beggar's  Opera  was  the  fact  that  the  audi- 
ence could  understand  the  words  and  hum  the  tunes. 
There  are  sixty-eight  songs  and  nearly  every  one  is  to  an 
air  well-known  in  England.  When  Polly  captured  the 
audience  by  "0  Ponder  Well,"  it  was  not  only  by  her 
innocent  and  pathetic  manner  and  sweet  voice.  Greatly 
contributory  was  the  fact  that  the  song  was  sung  to  the 
tune  of  "Babes  in  the  Wood,"  called  "the  darlingest 
tune  in  England,"  and  dear  to  all  England  from  Eliza- 
bethan times.  Thus  Gay's  opera  was  saved  by  his  use 
of  an  air  interpenetrated  with  old,  unhappy,  far-off 
things,  surcharged  with  a  pathos  that  belonged  not  to 
Polly  but  to  sorrows  wept  over  by  many  generations  of 
English  children.  The  second  point  of  success  in  the 
first  night's  performance  was  at  the  chorus  "Let  Us  Take 
the  Road,"  sung  by  the  gang  as  they  load  their  pistols 
and  march  off  the  stage  to  their  nocturnal  maraudings. 
Here  again  the  associations  of  the  music  won  the  day. 
In  Handel's  opera,  Rinaldo,  was  an  impassioned  air 
which  through  the  singing  of  Nicolini  had  become  so 
popular  that  it  had  been  adapted  to  a  bacchanaUan  song 
beginning  "Let  the  waiter  bring  clean  glasses,"  and  had 
become  the  favorite  at  convivial  meetings  through  the 
kingdom.  Gay  went  for  many  of  his  airs  to  Playford's 
Dancing  Master,  and  D'Urfey's  Pills  to  Purge  Melan- 
choly. His  tunes  are  Scotch  and  Irish  as  well  as  English, 
and  his  opera  is  a  treasure  house  of  the  ballad  music  of 
England. 

TT^OR  many  reasons,  then,  the  revival  of  the  old  opera 
-*-  in  London  by  Mr.  Nigel  Playfair  last  summer  and 
its  present  production  in  this  country  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Hopkins,  are  notable  events.  It  deserves  reproduction 
not  only  because  of  its  long  stage  career,  but  because 
of  its  intrinsic  merits,  the  charm  of  its  old  music,  its  non- 
chalant and  irresponsible  gaiety,  its  briUiant  fun,  its 
good  sense,  its  penetrating  and  permanent  satire. 
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THAT  well-known  dramatist,  William  Shakespeare,  has 
never  before  surrounded  himself  with  so  varied  and  famous 
a  staff  of  assistants  as  were  chosen  for  him  for  the  pro- 
duction of  his  tragedy  of  Macbeth.  It  was  the  closest  approxi- 
mation of  an  all-star,  ail-American  team  that  has  ever  been 
achieved.  First,  ostensibly  playing  center-rush,  was  William 
himself.  Mr.  Arthur  Hopkins  was  the  super-coach — Mr.  Robert 
Edmond  Jones,  with  his  scenery  and  costumes,  the  entire  back- 
field,  Mr.  Lionel  Barrymore  and  Miss  Julia  Arthur,  the  star 
tackles. 

If  Shakespeare  were  ever  to  score  a  touchdown  against  Broad- 
way, surely,  everyone  thought,  he  ought  to  be  able  to  do  it 
with  this  team.  But  the  line  of  that  old  and  tried  aggregation, 
the  Broadway  public,  proved  adamant  against  Mr.  Barrymore's 
fiercest  plimges.  When  the  whistle  blew  at  the  end,  the  public 
triumphantly  snake-danced  from  one  musical  comedy  to  the 
next,  and  not  a  single  point —  not  even  a  safety,  had  been  scored 
by  Shakespeare  and  his  all-star  team. 

Since  all  this  is  now  ancient  history,  it  only  remains  to  con- 
sider what  may  have  been  the  causes  of  this  disappointing 
defeat  of  the  redoubtable  William.  As  far  as  a  dispassionate 
rooter  for  William  can  judge,  it  was  another  case  of  lack  of 
team-play.  The  outfit  did  not  charge  as  a  imit,  but  each  indi- 
vidual member  was  busy  with  his  own  particular  specialty. 
First,  there  was  William's  play  which  is  a  difiSeult  one  to  work 
with.  It  requires  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of  poetry 
and  of  the  spirit  of  tragedy  to  put  it  across.  The  backfield 
(which  is  the  scenery)  and  the  players  must  fit  in  with  William's 
idea.  It  is  possible  that  Mr.  Jones,  in  designiag  his  scenery, 
had  not  taken  William  wholly  into  his  confidence.  There  is 
nothing  of  the  cubist  about  William.  The  latter  is  a  deceptively 
simple  soul  and  when  you  attempt  to  portray  the  subtlety  of 
his  simplicity  by  simplified  symbolism,  the  forward  pass  may 
not  find  William  there  to  receive  it.  Whatever  the  reason, 
William  did  not  appear  to  feel  comfortable  with  Mr.  Jones' 
backfield. 

Then  there  was  the  acting.  It  more  or  less  disregarded  Mr. 
Jones'  intentions  and  went  ahead  with  certain  "traditions" 
once  held  in  high  repute.  But  such  old-fashioned  football 
suited  neither  William  nor  the  backfield.  Thus  there  were  at 
least  three  elements  of  the  team  playing  at  cross  purposes. 

The  moral  seems  to  be  that  we  should  cease  to  out-Gordon 
Mr.  Craig  and  get  back  to  William.  Heaven  knows  we  need  a 
new  art  of  the  stage,  but  it  should  begin  with  Shakespeare  and 
not  with  itself.  It  is  a  curious  psychological  phenomenon,  or 
rather,  hallucination,  that  demands,  in  putting  on  a  Shake- 
speare play,  that  everything  must  be  done  that  William  didn't 
do  in  writing  the  play.  No  one  seems  to  have  any  confidence 
in  William  as  a  playwright.  When  Mr.  George  M.  Cohan 
turns  out  a  manuscript,  he  has  reasonable  expectations  of  get- 
ting the  play  he  wrote  put  on.  But  poor  old  Shakespeare — 
he  alone  must  be  elaborated,  embroidered,  cut,  slashed,  trans- 
posed, and  hacked  about  until  the  very  groimdlings  at  the  Globe 


would  not  recognize  him.  And  all  this  is  usually  perpetrated  under 
the  guise  of  doing  special  honor  to  WiOiam.  Why  not  some  day 
make  the  radical  and  daring  experiment  of  permitting  him  to 
speak  for  himself?  But  no  one  connected  with  a  theatre  seems 
to  believe  that  Shakespeare  ever  did  anything  more  than  jot 
down  the  rough  notes  for  a  possible  scenario,  of  which  something 
might  be  made,  if  it  was  put  in  the  proper  shape  by  a  few  ex- 
perts. If  I  were  a  millionaire,  I  should  rent  the  largest  electric 
sign  on  Broadway  and  inscribe  on  it  in  letters  of  fire,  "Shakes- 
peare was,  is,  and  always  will  be  a  dramatist.  Paste  this  in 
your  hat.' 

OUTSIDE  of  William's  fatally  muffed  punt,  there  has  been 
little  excitement  along  Broadway  since  I  last  wrote. 
Miss  Rachel  Crothers  has  appeared  as  a  New  England  rebuker 
of  juvenile  manners  with  a  little  comedy  entitled  Nice  People. 
The  first  act,  in  which  the  young  people  run  wild,  is  charming 
and  delightfully  written.  But  as  the  other  acts  are  concerned 
with  Miss  Crothers'  remedy — which  is  to  raise  vegetables  on 
Long  Island — the  interest  flags  a  bit  in  spite  of  the  clever  acting 
of  Miss  Francine  Larrimore.  My  attempts  at  a  war  garden 
certainly'did  not  improve  either  my  manners  or  my  temper,  so 
I  suspect  Miss  Crothers'  panacea. 

We  have  had  two  revivals  of  old  favorites,  still  as  favorite 
as  of  old.  Peg  o'  my  Heart,  with  Miss  Laur^tte  Taylor,  not  to 
forget'Mike,  who  is  changed  from  a  puppy  to  a  venerable  dog 
with  the  passing  of  the  years;  and  Romance  with  Miss  Doris 
Keane  back  in  her  portrayal  of  La  Cavalini.  Both  of  these 
plays  are  still  person  successes — that  is  to  say,  j'ou  go  because  of 
Miss  Taylor  and  Miss  Keane,  not  because  Mr.  Hartley  Manners 
wrote  one'and  Mr.  Edward  Sheldon  the  other. 

THE  Theatre  Guild  has  replaced  Heartbreak  House  with  A.  A 
Milne's  Mr.  Pim  Passes  By.  Mr.  Milne  has  a  delicate  and 
slender  wit,  with  the  delicious  knack  of  sending  you  into  shouts 
of  laughter  at  nothing  in  particular — a,  gift  which  is  somewhat 
rare  on  the  modem  stage.  Mr.  Pim  is  not  a  great  play — per- 
haps not  a  Theatre  Guild  play — but  the  acting  of  Miss  Laura 
Hope  Crews  makes  up  for  everything. 

A  new  dramatist,  Gilbert  Emery,  has  appeared  with  a  play 
called  The  Hero.  As  yet  I  know  nothing  about  him  or  his 
play,  but  he  has  been  hailed  by  the  critics  as  a  young  American 
of  much  promise. 

While  there  is  not  much  that  is  new  at  present,  John  Drink- 
water's  Mary  Stuart  will  be  put  on  at  the  end  of  the  month, 
and  there  are  many  interesting  plays  still  running.  If  you  are 
looking  forward  to  a  week  in  New  York,  see  Deburau,  Rollo's 
Wild  Oats,  The  Tavern,  The  Emperor  Jones,  The  Skin  Game, 
The  Green  Goddess,  and  Mary  Rose,  some  of  which  have  been 
mentioned  here  before.  These  are  to  be  added  to  those  re- 
ferred to  in  former  issues,  and  not  now  listed.  In  other  words, 
you  will  have  to  spend  more  than  a  week  in  New  York  to'see 
them  all.  That  is  not  so  bad,  is  it,  considering  that  spring  is 
here  and  the  drama  according  to  some  critics  still  in  a  decline? 


The  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  Pittsburgh 

THE  School  of  Drama  of  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology 
presented  on  February  11  two  plays  written  in  the  Dramatic 
Composition  Class:  "In  the  Mill  Between  the  Bridges,"  and 
"Tracks,"  both  original  plays  by  Grey  McAuley. 

On  January  7,  the  School  of  Drama  presented  The  Serpent- 
Eyed  in  the  Silver  Chamber,  a  fantasy  adapted  by  Haniel  Long 
from  the  Russian  of  Feodor  Sologub. 


The  Raleigh  Community  Players,  Raleigh,  N,  C. 

FOLLOWING  the  production  by  Elizabeth  D.  Grimball  of 
Raleigh — The  Shepherd  of  the  Ocean,  a  tercentenary  pageant- 
drama  by  Frederick  H.  Koch  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
so  much  interest  has  been  shown  in  the  drama  that  The  Raleigh 
Community  Players  has  been  formed.  As  their  first  performance 
the  Players  produced  on  March  3,  in  the  Academy  of  Music 
in  Raleigh,  Green  Stockings,  A.  E.  W.  Mason. 
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The  Fantasie  Impromptu 


A  Play  in  One  Act 
By  ROSALIND  IVAN 


Characters: 


A  Man. 


A  Woman. 


The  scene  is  the  hall  of  an  apartment  in  a  New  York  apartment  house.  On  the  wall  is  a  telephone. 
On  the  left  is  the  front  door.  Leading  off  the  hall  is  a  large  room  charmingly  furnished.  The  double  doors 
are  wide  open  so  that  a  grand  piano,  sofa,  chairs,  a  shaded  lamp,  Victrola,  etc.,  are  in  full  view.  It  is  the 
Man's  home  where  he  has  lived  for  ten  years  in  peace  and  comfort  with  his  wife.  The  Man  is  walking 
about  restlessly.  He  opens  the  window,  looks  out,  closes  it  again.  He  then  finds  a  Victrola  record  which 
he  places  on  the  machine  as  the  bell  rings.  He  hurries  to  the  door  and  opens  it.  The  Woman  stands  there. 
She  is  in  evening  clothes,  simply  and  quietly  dressed.  She  is  of  a  refined,  sensitive  type,  slight  and  femi- 
nine, suppressed  and  uncertain  in  her  manner  toward  him. 


Man  [Without  enthusiasm]:  There  you  are!  [He  takes  her 
hand,  drops  it  almost  instantly,  and  shuts  the  door.]  Nice  of  you 
to  come.  I  was  just  going  to  play  myself  a  Victrola  record. 
Now  you  are  here,  we  can  have  some  real  music. 

Woman:  I  feel  like  a  housebreaker. 

Man  [Wearibj]:  Oh,  don't  begin  to  feel  directly  you  get  inside 
the  door. 

Woman  [Looking  about  her]:       .     .     .     Your  wife's  home! 

Man  [Sharply]:  No.  Not  my  wife's  home  any  more.  My 
home  now! 

Woman:  And  through  me,  she  left  it!  Oh  dear!  It  is  very 
charming.  She  has  good  taste. 

Man:  Decidedly. 

Woman:  Ten  years!  Ten  years  you  and  she  lived  here  to- 
gether! 

Man:  Until  six  weeks  ago. 

Woman:  The  place  is  brimful  of  her  personality.  It  is  almost 
uncanny.  ...  It  isn't  right  of  me  to  be  here.  I'm  an 
intruder  in  a  woman's  home!  .  .  .  Somehow,  I  think  she 
will  come  back  to  you. 

Man:  She  is  patrician.    You  don't  know  her. 

Woman:  Women — all  women — are  very  forgiving. 

Man:  I  foresee  a  happy  evening  before  us!  Please,  we  will 
not  talk  about  her. 

Woman  [Wandering  about  the  room]:  A  Whistler  etching! 
How  delightful! 

Man:  You  admire  Whistler? 

Woman:  Of  course!  One  of  the  few  artists  who  had  the  cour- 
age of  his  convictions  to  the  end.  They  all  have  it  at  the  begin- 
ning, but  when  they  become  a  little  successful  they  pander  for 
popularity.  Ideals  and  clear  visions  of  truth  become  misty  with 
success.  Whistler  never  compromised.  [Picking  up  a  book.]  What 
a  unique  binding! 

Man:  Sienna. 

Woman:  Dear  St.  Francis  of  Assisi!  You're  not  a  Roman 
Catholic,  are  you? 

Man:  No.    Are  you? 

Woman:  No.  I  wish  I  were.  Catholicism  seems  to  comfort 
women.  You  and  I  have  never  discussed  religion. 

Man:  No — and,  we  won't. 

Woman  [Laughing]:  I  refuse  to  quarrel  with  you!  [Admiring 
the  room.]  Such  pretty  fimiiture!  Things  you  and  she  have 
collected  on  yoiu-  travels  abroad? 

Man:  Yes. 

Woman:  Mutual  interests!  And,  I  thought  you  had  none! 
.     .     .     So  much  blue ! 

Man:  Her  favorite  color.  Now,  won't  you  put  a  curb  on  the 
sentiment?     You  sometimes  allow  the  sentimental  streak  in 
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you  to  run  riot  until  it  becomes  positively  mawkish.    Besides, 
it  is  old-fashioned,  and  you  flatter  yourself  you  are  modem. 

Woman:  I  discover  myself  to  be  very  old-fashioned  in  some 
ways. 

Mas  [Opening  the  piano]:  Come  and  try  the  piano.  Steinway. 

Woman:  Where  are  the  servants? 

Man:  They  left  last  week.  The  superintendent's  wife  looks 
after  me.  I  shall  give  up  my  lease  here  and  sell  these  things. 
Helen  won't  take  them,  and  you  and  I  had  better  start  afresh. 
Come  and  play.  [She  sits  at  the  piano.]  Play.  I  love  your  play- 
ing. I  think  it  was  that  which  first  attracted  me  to  you.  You 
seem  so  wise  when  you  play — as  though  you  understood  all 
the  secrets  of  the  universe. 

Woman:  And  when  I  don't  play? 

Man:  You  understand  surprisingly  little. 

Woman  [After  a  pause]:  What  shall  I  play?   Debussy? 

Man:  No.     Chopin. 

Woman:  The  third  ballade? 

Man:  No.    The  Fantasie  Impromptu. 

Woman:  The  secret  diary  of  my  life! 

Man:  Why  do  you  call  it  that? 

Woman:  I've  played  it  since  I  was  seven  years  old.  AU  that 
I've  ever  felt,  thought  or  suffered  is  recorded  there. 

Man:  Have  you  suffered  much? 

Woman:  Yes.  Especially  as  a  child.  That  influences  one  a 
good  deal  in  after  life,  don't  you  think?  Early  impressions  of 
un kindness  are  apt  to  make  rather  a  coward  of  one.  I  mean, 
it  is  difficult  to  eradicate  the  belief  in  cruelty,  and  what  one 
fears  is  likely  to  come  to  one.  I  fear  the  people  I  care  about  be- 
ing unkind  to  me  and  of  coiu-se  they  always  are!  [She  laughs 
almost  with  tears.]  Ah,  but  I've  met  you — -and  we — ^we  are 
happy,  [She  runs  her  fingers  over  the  keys.]  .  .  .  aren't  we? 
Aren't  we?   Oh,  don't  look  so  serious. 

Man:  Don't  you  get  any  satisfaction  out  of  your  music? 

Woman:  Oh,  yes!  But  it  is  so  hard  to  make  a  name. 

Man:  You  wouldn't  think  it  if  you  had  heard  a  man  talk  who 
came  into  my  office  today.  He  wanted  work.  He  told  me  he  had 
been  in  vaudeville,  but  now  wants  to  work  for  the  Government. 
He  said  he  had  been  a  famous  hypnotist  and  clairvoyant,  and 
produced  programs  and  pictures  to  prove  his  fame.  During 
the  ten  years  of  his  thrilling  career  I  noticed  he  had  used  three 
names:  The  Great  Straight,  The  Marvellous  Seer,  The  Wonder- 
ful Know-Ail.  I  asked  him  why  he  had  changed  so  frequently. 
"Oh,"  he  said,  "I  make  a  name,  and  sell  it,  then  I  make  another 
name,  and  sell  that — it  is  easy  enough  to  make  a  name!"  Now, 
fire  away.  Let  us  hear  what  the  Fantasie  has  to  say  tonight. 
Don't  philosophize  any  more — just  play.  A  pretty  woman  should 
never  philosophizi,  she  is  apt  to  become  a  bore. 

Woman:  A  woman  should  never  think  at  aU. 

Man:  Hurry  up  and  play  so  that  I  can  watch  your  hands. 
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[Taking  her  hands  and  looking  at  them.]  Sensitive  exquisite  hands. 
I  should  like  to  watch  them  in  the  sea.  I  imagine  mermaids 
might  have  hands  like  these.  [He  places  them  gently  on  the  keys.] 
They  are  wonderful.    [The  Woman  plays.] 

Woman  [Breaking  off  suddenly]:  Chopin  had  the  soul  of  a 
woman,  don't  you  think?  He  felt  so  vibrantly  with  the  heart 
and  nerves.  Oh,  there  is  something  vibrant  about  these  rooms 
— so  vibrant — I  can't  play. 

Man:  Don't  stop.  That  was  fine.  Goon. 

Woman:  I  can't. 

Man:  What's  the  matter?  Fit  of  temperament? 

Woman  [Laughing]:  Of  course  not.  I'm  just  not  able  to  play 
tonight.  [She  crosses  the  room.  He  follows  her,  and  meets  her 
as  she  turns.] 

Man:  What  is  it? 

Woman:  I  don't  know.     .     .    how  to  say  it. 

Man:  What? 

Woman:  You  know. 

Man:  I  don't.  I  wish  you  would  tell  me.  Have  I  done  any- 
thing you  don't  like? 

Woman:  Of  course  not,  only — 

Man:  Only  what? 

Woman:  Man!  We  can't  go  on  with  it! 

Man:  So!  That's  it.   [He  walks  about  the  room.] 

Woman:  We  can't  go  on  with  oiu*  life  together.  It  is  all 
wrong. 

Man:  Rather  late  in  the  day  to  think  of  that,  isn't  it?  I 
thought  the  matter  settled  once  and  for  all. 

Woman:  It  isn't  settled  at  all. 

Man:  I  have  told  you  I  will  marry  you  as  soon  as  Helen 
divorces  me.  I  intend  to  keep  my  word.  What  more  do  you 
want?  Now,  for  Heaven's  sake,  don't  go  over  the  whole  darned 
business  again,  and  don't  make  a  scene.  No  good  wiU  come  of  it. 

Woman:  I  don't  want  to  make  a  scene,  but,  you  see — I  know. 

Man:  What  do  you  know? 

Woman:  That  you  love  her — that  you  don't  care  about  me. 
[There  is  a  pause.]  You  don't  deny  it. 

Man:  Well,  why  make  such  a  fuss  about  it?  You'll  be  aU 
right. 

Woman:    What  a  muddle! 

Man  [With  great  weariness]:  Oh,  Lord!  Now,  as  a  favor  to 
me — win  you  please  never  refer  to  this  again?  I've  had  a  worry- 
ing day  at  the  office,  and  I'm  tired  out.  I  looked  forward  to  a 
pleasant  evening.  All  this  is  anything  but  pleasant.  Now,  for- 
get it.  Be  a  good  fellow.  [He  takes  both  her  hands  in  his,  and 
leads  her  to  the  piano.]  Come  and  play  something  wild  and  pagan. 
You  and  I  are  going  to  make  the  best  of  things. 

Woman  [Running  her  fingers  over  the  keys]:  But  you  do  wish 
she  would,  don't  you? 

Man  [Irritably]:  Would  what? 

Woman:  Write,  ring  up,  do  something. 

Man:  I'm  not  going  to  answer  you. 

Woman:  I  know.  [She  plays  wildly  and  brilliantly.  He  stops 
her.] 

Man:  Stop.  Didn't  you  hear  something?  [He  goes  into  the 
hall,  opens  the  door,  looks  out,  comes  in  again  and  closes  the  door.  ] 
1  thought  I  heard  some  one  at  the  door.  Odd. 

Woman:  Your  imagination. 

Man:  I  could  have  sworn  I  heard  some  one  at  the  door. 

Woman:  It  is  just  like  the  telephone.  Why  are  you  always 
looking  toward  the  telephone? 

Man:  I'm  not. 

Woman:  But  you  are — as  though  you  were  expecting  some- 
thing. 

Man  [Sneeringly]:  I  suppose  by  "something"  you  mean  a 
call.  I  get  many  calls — strange,  isn't  it? 

Woman:  There  is  one  call  in  particular  you  are  hoping  for. 

Man:  You  are  in  an  impossible  mood  tonight. 

Woman:  You  are  wretched.   Own  up. 

Man:  Well— 


Woman:  What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it? 

Man:  Do?   Do?   Do  about  what? 

Woman:  Ourselves. 

Man:  Harping  back  to  that  again!    Ye  gods! 

Woman:  Yes,  I  am.  We  can't  go  on  with  this.  We  are  both 
too  utterly  wretched.  [She  laughs.]  This — our  striving  after 
happiness — both  of  us,  with  our  hearts  nearly  breaking.  What 
a  farce  it  all  is ! 

Man:  Yes.  But  we  can't  mend  matters  by  talking. 

Woman:  Perhaps  we  can.  We  can  discuss  what  is  the  best 
thing  to  do. 

Man:  I  shall  do  the  right  thing — the  only  thing — marry 
you.  There  is  your  reputation,  of  which  you  have  been  so  proud 
to  consider — you  are  good  and  straight — I  couldn't  treat  you 
any  other  way — you  care  so  "on  the  level" — don't  you? 

Woman:  I  adore  you — but  you — you  love  your  wife — there 
is  nothing  left  for  me  to  do  but  go  away.  I  didn't  understand 
clearly.    I  thought  you  and  she  had  drifted  apart,  you  said — 

Man:  One  says  a  lot  of  fool  things. 

Woman:  Well,  perhaps  this  affair  with  me  was  needed  to 
set  everything  right  for  you.  If  I  really  love  you  I  must  be  grate- 
ful if  I  can  be  the  means  of  bringing  you  together  again,  I  sup- 
pose. 

Man:  It  is  outrageously  unfair  to  you. 

Woman:  She  must  come  back.  The  divorce  proceedings  must 
be  stopped. 

Man:  She  would  never  come  back  now. 

Woman:  Don't  be  too  sure. 

Man:  You've  something  to  forgive  as  well,  God  knows!  How 
is  it  a  man  can't  appreciate  his  wife  until  some  staggering  blow 
awakens  him  to  a  sense  of  values?  I  did  think  I  didn't  love  her 
— she  seemed  cold  and  indifferent — ^you  were  responsive  and 
interested — you  fascinated  me.  You  are  an  easy  woman  to 
get  on  with — easy  to  talk  to — you  get  one's  point  of  view.  You 
seemed  to  have  all  the  qualities  she  lacked.  Now  this  has  hap- 
pened, I  am  brought  face  to  face  with  a  reality — that  my  wife 
is  my  wife — I  suppose  it  is  as  you  say — a  phase  most  married 
people  go  through  when  they  are  used  to  one  another.  If  only 
we  could  see  the  rocks  ahead !  [Rather  desperately.]  If  she  would 
come  back,  I  would  show  her — indeed  I  would — I  would  prove 
to  her  all  that  she  means  in  my  life.  I  know  I  was  to  blame  for 
it  all;  we  are  selfish,  ungrateful  blackguards;  we  expect  lifelong 
devotion  and  are  unwilling  to  give  it  in  return.  I've  had  my 
lesson!  I  would  make  up  to  her  for  all  my  neglect — ^whj',  if 
she  would — [He  catches  the  Woman's  eye,  and  realizes  how  he 
is  hurting.]  What  am  I  saying? 

Woman:  It's  all  right,  dear. 

Man  [Picking  up  a  pack  of  playing  cards  and  shuffling  them]: 
No,  no,  it  isn't.   You  are  a  human  being  with  feelings,  too. 

Woman:  Am  I?  I  thought  only  wives  were  that,  and  the 
rest  of  us — well — ^we're  just  female  beings.  I'm  going  now — 
[There  is  a  pause  in  which  she  hopes  he  will  detain  her.] — you  can 
let  me  go — that  is  all  I  have  to  know. 

Man  [He  lays  the  cards  out  for  a  game  of  patience  which  he 
plays  with  assumed  earnestness]:  It  makes  me  very  despondent 
to  know  that  I  have  hiu-t  anyone  as  you  have  been  hurt.  I  don't 
want  to  be  able  to  hurt  people  so. 

Woman:  I  know.  I'm  grateful  to  you  for  being  frank  with 
me. 

Man:  You  make  me  feel  like  a  criminal. 

Woman:  Don't  say  that. 

Man:  How  should  I  know  where  all  this  would  lead?  A 
man  doesn't  think  where  a  woman  is  concerned;  he  drifts. 

Woman:  I'm  to  blame  for  having  taken  you  seriously. 

Man:  I  feared  something  of  this  from  the  beginning  when 
I  found  you  were  not  the  worldly  woman  you  seemed. 

Woman:  What  do  you  mean? 
•  Man:  I  thought  you  had  had  affairs  before  you  met  me. 
I  didn't  believe  you. 

Woman:  Do  I  look  like  a  "bad  woman"  then? 
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Man:  What  an  expression!  Certainly  not.  But  you  are  an 
artist,  and  artists  can  be  as  immoral  as  they  like;  they  are  ex- 
cused on  grounds  of  temperament — you  know  that!  So  many 
argue  that  they  can't  be  artists  without  knowing  a  grand  passion ! 

Woman:  That  is  such  nonsense.  I  suppose  people  get  those 
ideas  because  when  an  artist  has  an  affair  she  walks  on  stilts. 
But,  just  on  account  of  temperament,  and  a  vivid  intuition 
without  which  one  cannot  be  an  artist,  swarms  of  women  are 
wise  enough  to  know  there  is  only  disaster  ahead  in  an  affair 
unless  a  man  really  cares.  It  brings  nothing  but  heart-ache, 
sorrow,  weariness — such  weariness — and  waste!  I  am  proving  it. 

Man:  You  take  everything  too  seriously.  Most  women  in 
your  position  take  a  different  point  of  view. 

Woman:  Oh,  I  know  there  are  women  who  take  their  affairs 
like  men.    It  is  disgusting — degrading. 

Man:  You're  a  puzzle.  Why,  you've  traveled  all  over  the 
world — lived  in  Paris,  Vienna — 

Woman:  Locality  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

MAii  [Humorously]:  Sometimes  it  has!   And,  well — you're  30. 

Woman:  True.  No  longer  "young" — probably  the  reason 
— to  you. 

Man:  Haven't  you  been  lonely  all  these  years? 

Woman:  Very.  I'm  going  to  be  a  thousand  times  more  lonely 
now. 

Man:  That's  a  pity.  You  ought  to  have  married.  You've 
charm — ^you  know,  you  are  very  charming. 

Woman:  Thanks. 

Man:  Many  men  must  have  been  in  love  with  you — ^and 
J  ou  with  them — you  recovered  from  those  affairs. 

Woman:  Yes.    But — I  never  surrendered. 

Man:  Does  that  mean  so  much? 

Woman:  I  had  no  idea  how  much!  I  went  into  all  this  with 
my  eyes  ojien,  I  thought.  There  was  no  "betrayed  Marguerite" 
pose  about  it.  I  thought  I  knew.  I  found  I  didn't.  I  had  no 
idea  that  loving  a  man  could  pass  so  utterly  beyond  one's  con- 
trol, that  it  meant  surrender  of  one's  mind,  one's  heart — every- 
thing— that  a  man  could  crowd  every  other  thought  out — that 
one  could  find  one's  self  with  one  idea  only — that  of  living  for 
him.  Every  other  interest  gone.  Until  now,  I  have  always  con- 
trolled my  thoughts  and  actions.  Now,  you  control  my  happi- 
ness— everything.  It  is  horrible.  I  know,  no  matter  what  you 
did  to  me,  I  should  always  love  you. 

Man:  Hypnotism.  Unconscious  hypnotism.  You  could 
master  that. 

Woman:  I  said  more  than  I  intended.  Don't  take  any  notice. 

Man:  You  are  going  to  marry  me. 

Woman:  I  can't. 

Man:  Why  not? 

Woman:  You  don't  love  me. 

(Man:  Does  that  matter? 
Woman:  Does  anything  else? 
Man:  You  still  attract  me. 
Woman:  Very  much?     [They  look  each  other  steadily  in  the 
«pes.]  As  much  as  I  did? 
Man:  No. 
Woman:  Only  as  "a  woman  attracts  a  man" — is  that  it? 
Man:  Yes. 

Woman:  How  dreadful.  [She  covers  her  face  with  her  hands. 
She  would  shriek  aloud  hut  for  his  horror  of  scenes,  and  her  habit 
of  always  considering  him.] 

Man  [Throieing  down  the  cards  and  rising]:  Why  did  you  ask 
me? 

Woman:  Oh!  [She  gives  a  suppressed  moan  although  the  full 
meaning  of  what  he  has  said  doesn't  dawn  on  her  in  its  awfulness 
for  some  minutes.] 

Man  [Pacing  the  room]:  You  ask  for  the  truth,  but  you  never 
like  it  when  you  get  it.  I've  offered  to  do  the  correct  thing  and 
you  refuse.  I  can't  do  more. 

Woman:  If  one  could  only  die!  But  we  are  promised — ever- 
lasting life. 


I 


Man:  Don't — don't — please  don't  cry. 

Woman:  I'm  not  crying — don't  touch  me — my  cloak — I'm 
going. 

Man:  For  your  own  sake,  be  sensible.  Grab  yourself  some 
interesting  hobby,  and  forget  me.  Practise — ^why,  you  have 
your  career. 

Woman  [Blankly]:  What  is  a  career? 

Man:  How  I  wish  you  had  some  one — some  relative  or  friend 
you  could  be  with  until — it  is  too  bad  for  you  to  be  so  utterly 
alone — you  need  love  so. 

Woman  [Desperately]:  You  didn't  mean  what  you  just  said — 
say  you  didn't — I  believe  I'm  going  insane — it  isn't  possible 
that  there  is  nothing  in  me  you  can  care  for — just  a  little?  You 
must — you  must — 

Man  [Irritated]:  Now,  you  ought  to  know  that  an  outcry 
for  sympathy  and  friendship  tends  to  repel — I  really  hardly 
know  what  I  am  saying — I'm  trying  to  make  you  see  there  is 
nothing  to  get  so  wild-eyed  about.  A  year  ago  you  didn't  know 
of  my  existence — you  got  along  all  right  then.  You  must  put 
me  out  of  your  thoughts  if  you  are  going  to  make  yourself  ill. 
After  all,  it  is  a  mechanical  process — when  a  thought  of  me 
comes  into  your  head,  quickly  think  of  something  else.  Practise, 
give  a  recital,  go  on  a  tour, — there's  nothing  like  a  change  of 
scene.  You  were  playing  very  well  tonight — ^you  need  to  prac- 
tise, that's  all.  Wliy,  think  what  the  Pantasie  Impromptu 
will  gain  by  this! 

Woman:  I  have  played  the  Fantasie  Impromptu  for  the 
last  time. 

Man:  Why  don't  you  let  me  set  you  up  in  a  studio,  and  then 
you  can  teach  your  Carreno  method  and  make  a  name  like  the 
hypnotist  gentleman?    Nothing  easier. 

Woman:  How  could  you  suggest  such  a  thing?  You,  too, 
understand  surprisingly  little. 

Man:  There  you  go  getting  tragic  again!  For  God's  sake! 
I'm  getting  an  over-dose.  After  all,  /  am  the  one  to  be  tragic! 
I — not  you.  Had  I  had  any  idea  where  this  would  lead  us,  I 
would  have  taken  the  first  train  back  to  New  York  rather  than 
have  met  you. 

Woman:  I'm  sorry. 

Man:  April  in  Florida!  No  man  is  responsible  for  his  moods 
in  April.  And  the  Bluebeard  trees  as  you  call  them! 

Woman:  Yes,  his  wife's  beautiful  hair,  hanging  from  the 
branches  in  the  moonlight — grim  and  fantastic!  A  warning, 
maybe! 

Man  [Grimly]:  And  now!  October  in  New  York!  No  trees. 
No  romance.  Just  wishing  we'd  never  known  each  other. 

Woman  [She  looks  at  him  with  pained  desolation  in  her  eyes. 
He  takes  no  notice] :  Oh     .     .     . 

Man  [Violently]:  My  God!  I'm  the  one  to  be  tragic!  I've 
lost  my  wife!  My  wife!  You  can't  understand  what  that  means! 
All  through  my  damned  foolishness! 

Woman:  All  I  want  is  your  happiness,  and  you  tell  me  these 
things. 

Man:  You  have  given  me  a  splendid  devotion — I  am  un- 
worthy. I  swear  to  you  that  I  never  intended  this  to  be  serious 
for  any  of  us.  I  thought  it  would  be  a  happy  episode  for  you 
and  me! — ^a  Fantasie  Impromptu!  I  never  dreamed  Helen 
would  find  out!  Never. 

Woman:  I've  dreaded  our  meetings  this  last  month.  Directly 
she  went  away  I  knew!  How  you  changed!  It  has  been  a  con- 
stant warding  off  of  blows. 

Man:  If  we  decide  not  to  marry — you  know,  I'm  not  the 
only  man  in  the  world.  You  will  meet  others — probably  marry 
some  one  else. 

Woman  [Stonily]:  Never. 

Mam:  Why  so  positive? 

Woman:  I  am  positive.  Don't  you  know  me  better  than 
that?  You  should 

Man:  I  beg  your  pardon.  You  make  me  ashamed.  I  wish 
you  weren't  so  good. 
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Woman:  Why  do  you  say  that?  I'm  so  thankful  I  had  every- 
thing to  give  you.  All  my  love — ^not  even  shared  with  a  family. 

Man:  And  I  can  give  you  nothing  in  return  it  sooms — nothing 
you  want.  I  want  so  much  to  give  you  something.  I  can't. 
The  light  o'  love  has  the  advantage.  When  we  can't  give  her 
love  we  can  satisfy  her  with  money,  furs,  jewelry — something 
she  might  be  hankering  after.  When  the  time  comes  to  part, 
she  can  say  "Good-bye"  and  go  on  to  the  next  without  tears. 
Woman:  She  knows  her  craft. 
Man:  Exactly. 

Woman:  You're  right.  Knowing  one's  craft  is  the  most 
important  thing  in  life.  It  applies  to  everything.  If  a  musician 
has  no  technique  all  the  talent  in  the  world  won't  enable  him 
to  play  a  big  concerto;  and  it  is  the  same  with  the  greatest  force 
of  life.  Without  knowledge,  one  steers  to  disaster.  Had  I  under- 
stood the  technique  of  loving,  I  shouldn't  have  loved  you  as 
I  do.  [She  suddenly  breaks  down.]  Oh,  yes,  I  should — I  couldn't 
help  myself — I  shall  always  love  you — but  you  belong  to  her. 
It's  over.  [Her  eyes  are  strange  and  glittering.  She  stops  crying, 
and  speaks  in  jerky  sentences.  Her  voice  is  hard  and  brittle,  her 
mind  has  become  a  little  unhinged.]  You  see,  you  and  she  will  be 
happy  again — and  for  me — everlasting  life!  That's  it — oh,  yes 
— one  knows  that — it  has  been  promised — everlasting  life! 
Anything  but  that!  No.  Not  that — to  go  on  and  on — this  life, 
then  another,  and  another,  and  another  after  that — pain,  pain — ■ 

Man  [Realizing  what  has  happened]:  For  Heaven's  sake,  be 
quiet.  [He  grips  her  shoulders.]  Pull  yourself  together — stop 
— Darling,  don't  you  hear  me?    [He  runs  for  some  water.] 

Woman:  Understand  surprisingly  little!  Everlasting  life! 
[She  shivers.  ]  Why  must  that  be?  Why  is  there  no  death?  There 
is  no  death. 

Man  [Coming  back  with  water]:  Drink  this — here — drink. 
[He  forces  her  to  drink,]  Darling,  don't.  Don't  let  yourself  go 
like  that.   How  you  frightened  me!  There,  now — better? 

Woman:  My  head  hurts  so!   I've  such  pain  in  my  head. 

Man:  There  are  some  smelling  salts  around  here  somewhere. 
Wait  a  minute,  I'll  find  them.  [He  sees  them  on  the  table,  and  gives 
them  to  her.]  Smell  this. 

Woman:  Whatever  happened?  Everything  suddenly  became 
blurred — 

Man:  Don't  try  to  remember!  It  is  all  mj'  fault.  I've  been 
a  beast. 

Woman:  I  don't  remember  ever  feeling  like  that  before. 

Man:  No.  And  you  mustn't  do  it  again.  [He  is  sitting  beside 
her  and  treating  her  quite  gently.]  Listen,  dear — your  friendship 
has  meant  a  great  deal  to  me — we  must  go  on  being  friends. 

Woman  [Firmly]:  No. 

Man:  Why  not? 

Woman;  Just  because— 

Man:  I  want  to  be  j'our  friend,  and  I  mean  it. 

Woman:  Well,  we  are  not  doing  any  good  by  all  this.  [She 
puts  on  her  cloak,  and  laughs  sadly.]  This  is  like  a  scene  in  a 
play.  I  confess  I  never  expected  to  play  the  role  of  a  discarded 
mistress!    Ugh!    Doesn't  that  sound  ugly? 

Man:  You  mustn't  use  that  word — -little  comrade. 

Woman:  It's  true. 


Man:  Why  can't  we  be  friends? 

Woman  [Ignoring  the  question]:  I  used  to  think  men  who  beat 
women  awful  brutes — after  tonight  I  shall  think  differently 
— it  would  be  a  postive  relief  to  have  you  strike  me!  [She  laughs.] 
Please  phonb  for  a  taxi — will  you?  Oh,  I  am  so  tired! 

Man  [He  hesitates  an  instant,  goes  towards  telephone,  then 
comes  back]:  No. 

Woman:  What  is  the  matter? 

Man:  You  are  not  going. 

Woman  [Moving  toward  the  door.     Quietly]:  Oh,  yes — I  am. 

Man  [Taking  her  in  his  arms]:  No. 

Woman:  Don't — don't — I  can't  stand  any  more.  You  are 
flaying  mo  alive. 

Man:  I  want  you.  I  can't  let  you  go.  You  don't  know  how 
I'm  suffering.  I'm  just  as  miserable  as  you  are.  We  can't  desert 
now — you  know  we  can't.  I'm  fond  of  you. 

M^'oman:  You  are?  You  are? 

Man:  Of  course  I  am — do  you  think  I'd  hold  you  in  my  arms 
if  I  weren't? 

Woman:  Let  me  go — let  me  go — 

Man  [Putting  his  face  in  her  hair,  and  stroking  her  arms] :  What 
are  you  afraid  of?  I  haven't  lied  to  you.  I'm  sorry  for  all  I 
have  made  you  suffer. 

Woman:  Let  me  go. 

Man:  Not  tonight.  You  won't  leave  me  tonight.  You  can't 
do  that!  [She  is  still  in  his  arms,  and  covers  her  face  with  her 
hands.]  I  need  you,  comrade.  I  need  you.  [He  almost  whispers.] 
Don't  you  care  for  me  any  more?  Don't  you?  Eh?  Say  it! 
Come,  let  me  hear  you  say  it ! 

Woman:  I  love  you.    [He  kisses  her  on  the  mouth.] 

Man:  That's  better.  We'll  talk  things  over  in  the  morning. 
I  don't  want  to  lose  you. 

Woman  [Passionately]:  You  do — you  do  care  for  me  just  a 
little — just  a  little,  don't  you? 

Man:  Silly  child,  you  know  I  do.    [The  telephone  rings.] 

Woman  [Desperately]:  I  can't  go  on  living  if  you  don't — 
I  can't  go  on  living.  That  is  all  there  is  to  it — I  can't!  I  love 
you.  I  love  you.  I've  no  pride — I've  nothing  but  my  love  for 
you — ^and  if  you  don't  want  it — well,  I— 

Man:  Don't  talk  nonsense,  you  know  I  do. 

Woman:  Telephone — 


Man:  Let    it    ring! 


Sweetheart 


sweet- 


heart, you'll  stay?  [The  Woman  does  not  answer;  she  puts  both 
arms  around  his  neck  as  he  kisses  her.  The  telephone  rings  fur- 
iously.] Damn  that  phone.  [He  half  releases  her — with  his  one 
hand  he  holds  hers,  and  with  the  other  he  takes  down  the  receiver.] 
Hello,  hello  .  .  .  my  God!  Helen!  Helen — you!  [When 
he  hears  his  wife's  voice,  he  drops  the  Woman's  hand,  and  becomes 
completely  absorbed  in  the  conversation.]  Oh,  yes,  yes,  dear — 
my  dear,  dear  love —  Of  course,  of  course — how  wonderful  you 
are  .  .  .  no,  no,  I  never  dreamed  you  would — never — 
[The  Woman  gives  a  swift  look  of  agonized  understanding.  Wi'h 
her  hand  pressed  against  her  mouth,  fearing  lest  she  might  shriek 
aloud,  she  staggers  out  of  the  house.  He  is  too  engrossed  to  no'ice 
her  go.]  Yes — yes — it  is  too  good  to  be  true — my  precious — 
my  dear  love — my  wife! 


Our  New  Cover 

\\^ITH  this  number  The^Dbama  introduces  a  new  type  of  cover  which  the  editors 
'  '  feel  is  peculiarly  suited  to  the  magazine,  for  it  permits  the  paying  of  tribute  to  the 
greater  actors,  producers,  and  playrights  in  a  dignified,  attractive  way.  The  woodcut  has 
always  appealed  to  artists.  In  this  new  method,  using  two  colors,  the  occasional  harsh- 
ness of  line  is  obviated  though  the  strength  of  the  drawing  is  retained. 

Miss  Lynn  Fontanne  is  a  young  English  actress  who  has  won  unusual  critical  apprecia- 
tion in  the  last  few  years.  For  several  seasons  she  played  leading  roles  with  Miss  Laurette 
Taylor.  At  present  she  is  winning  plaudits  in  the  title  role  of  Dulcy  at  the  Cort  Theatre 
in  Chicago.  The  cover  design,  taken  from  a  recent  photograph  by  Moffett,  Chicago, 
is  by  H.  Gilbert  Levine. 
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The  daughter  of  Peking's  foremost  official  as  "Light"    in  the 
Peking   Unirersity  production  of  "The  Bluebird." 


L"Lan  Niouer  by  Mae  Te  Li" 

I  ("The  Bluebird"  by  Maeterlinck) 

If  BY  GRACE  BOYNTON 

T)EKING  has  seen  The  Bluebird  in  Chinese.  The 
-»-  women  students  of  Peking  University,  a  Christ'an 
institution  for  Chinese  students  of  both  sexes,  presented 
the  play  with  the  result  that  the  Celestials  have  tasted 
Mae  Te  Li  as  they  call  Maeterlinck,  gone  mad  after 
him,  and  are  crying  for  more. 

The  symbolism  of  the  Belgian  poet  makes  a  deep 
appeal  to  the  Oriental  mind.  The  translation  was  made 
by  Miss  Ruth  Ch'eng,  one  of  the  brilliant  women  among 
the  younger  returned  students,  and  her  work  preserves 
the  spirit  of  the  original  in  a  simple  and  yet  delicate 
version  in  ordinary  Mandarin.  The  scenery,  crude  as 
it  necessarily  was,  seemed  remarkably  beautiful  to  the 
audience  accustomed  to  the  conventions  of  the  Chinese 
stage  which  is  rather  Elizabethan  in  its  scenic  properties. 
The  costumes  were  Chinese  ideas  of  what  light,  Bread, 
Water  and  all  the  beloved  host  ought  to  wear,  and  the 


actors  while  absolutely  amateur  were  young,  charming, 
and  clever.  The  Peking  public  almost  never  gets  a 
chance  to  sec  girls  on  the  stage  who  are  at  once  lovely 
and  modest,  and  the  enthusiastic  reception  given  to  the 
performance  may  be  due  in  part  to  the  novelty.  But 
there  are  many  points  where  the  play,  because  it  is  a 
universal  symbol,  touches  Chinese  ideals  of  life  deeply. 
The  visit  to  the  grandparents  might  have  been  written 
for  an  ancestor-worshipping  race. 

The  critics  exploded  praises  in  the  press  for  a  week, 
and  their  articles  were  copied  in  Shanghai  and  other 
cities  farther  south.  Roughly  translated  some  com- 
ments were  as  follows:  "This  play  was  so  beautiful  that  it 
deprived  me  and  mj'  companions  of  sleep  for  the  succeed- 
ing night."  (Has  any  recent  Broadway  success  stimu- 
lated a  critic  to  this  extent?)  "In  Maeterlinck  we  find 
deep  ideas  combined  with  simple  style.  We  ought  to 
have  many  such  foreign  plays  given  in  this  city.  The 
public  has  shown  that  it  is  ready  for  them."  "In  my 
opinion  this  is  the  most  beautiful  and  wise  and  natural 
play  ever  produced  in  Peking."  The  play  was  given 
for  the  benefit  of  the  famine  sufferers  in  China. 


The  daughter  of  the  Master  uf  Ceremonies  lo  the  i  ,co.,j, ;./  o/ 
the  Republic,  as  "  Night  "  in  the  Peking  University  production 
of  "The  Bluebird." 
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The  Art  of  Lennox  Robinson 


BY  HESTER  TRAVERS  SMITH 


FOR  a  large  group  of  persons  "a  good  play"  means  a 
a  play  which  passes  an  evening  pleasantly  and 
easily;  a  mental  effort  is  not  what  such  as  these  are 
out  for;  they  want  to  be  amused  by  what  is  obvious; 
they  are  not  severe  critics,  provided  the  playwright 
keeps  to  well  worn  paths  and  rams  his  points  into  them 
with  sufficient  firmness.  These  persons  are  not  reaUsts 
nor  are  they  idealists;  they  love  to  see  the  scenes  and 
situations  with  which  they  are  familiar,  drawn  rather 
larger  than  life  and  more  brilliantly  colored.  The  dish 
served  to  them  must  be  composed  of  few  ingredients, 
and  the  cook  may  use  these  with  a  fairly  lavish  hand. 
AU  goes  well  if  they  are  not  asked  to  taste  subtle,  flavor- 
ings. 

There  is  another  and  a  far  smaller  group  of  persons, 
whose  object  in  going  to  the  theatre  is  not  primarily 
amusement.  They  are  interested  in  art,  in  human 
beings,  in  situations,  and  in  the  many  problems  which 
life  presents  to  us,  and  unless  a  play  demands  a  mental 
effort  in  order  to  follow  the  idea  of  the  author  they  are 
bored.  This  second  group  of  persons  has  fared  badly 
since  the  war.  Now  that  peace  has  come  and  they  can 
breathe  again  they  find  that  music,  art  and  literature 
have  been  at  a  standstill,  but  drama  has  suffered  more 
severely  from  the  four  years'  struggle;  it  has  fallen  to  the 
ground  and  almost  ceased  to  exist. 

The  first  summer  that  peace  brought  us  saw  London 
with  but  two  plays  of  any  literary  interest :  John  Drink- 
water's  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  Lennox  Robinson's  Lost 
Leader  which  has  recently  been  produced  at  the  Village 
Theatre  in  New  York.  These  two  plays,  one  by  an 
English,  the  other  by  an  Irish  author,  presented  an 
interesting  contrast.  Abraham  Lincoln  is  essentially  a 
portrait  (though  possibly  not  an  accurate  one).  It  is 
the  drama,  not  so  much  of  a  human  being  as  of  a  human 
soul.  The  Lost  Leader  on  the  other  hand  is  entirely  a 
drama  of  situation.  The  first  act  rises  to  a  superb 
dramatic  moment.  At  the  end  of  the  second  act  a 
situation  less  dramatic,  perhaps,  but  full  of  pathos, 
gives  us  a  most  intriguing  curtain  for  we  have  no  clue 
as  to  what  will  happen  in  act  three.  The  third  act,  it 
must  be  confessed,  sends  us  away  disappointed.  The 
whirlpool  of  Irish  politics  has  sucked  our  playwright  in; 
he  is  confused  and  blinded  by  its  surging  waters;  his 
sense  of  situation  forsakes  him;  he  is  lost  in  the  mazes 
of  somewhat  meaningless  words  in  his  search  for  Par- 
nell's  solution  of  the  present  pohtical  problem  for  Ire- 
land. 

fJ^HE  LOST  LEADER  is  the  latest  of  Lennox  Robin- 
-^  son's  plays.  The  seven  he  has  written  have  all 
been  produced  at  the  Abbey  Theatre,  Dublin,  and  we 


who  live  in  the  capital  city  of  Ireland  and  who  care  for 
literary  drama  have  watched  each  play  not  only  with 
interest  but  with  hope  that  a  writer,  who  has  done  such 
distinguished  work  may  do  something  far  more  impor- 
tant. Let  us  take  these  seven  plays,  written  during  a 
period  of  about  fourteen  years  and  consider  what  future 
developments  they  promise  from  our  dramatist.  The 
Cross  Roads  was  the  second  of  the  seven  that  have  made 
their  appearance.  This  early  piece  of  work  was  full  of 
crudities,  it  had  all  the  unreasoning  despair  of  youth, 
and  yet,  it  promised  larger  things  than  have  yet  been 
fulfilled.  In  his  short  preface  to  The  Lost  Leader,  Lennox 
Robinson  tells  to  the  public  very  definitely  that  all  his 
plays  are  political,  even  The  White-  Headed  Boy.  Though 
probably  few  people  recognize  the  fact,  Ireland's  art 
suffers  badly  from  Ireland's  poUtics.  They  hover  like  a 
large  ill-omened  bird  over  Lennox  Robinson's  work; 
he  seldom  escapes  from  their  shadow.  However,  in 
The  Cross-Roads  the  human  tragedy  is  so  poignant,  so 
encroaching,  and  finally  so  engulfing  that  it  carries  us 
away;  we  do  not  reason — if  we  did  we  should  recognise 
the  fact  that  Robinson  is  no  realist:  he  is  a  pure  roman- 
ticist and  in  the  play  in  question,  a  romanticist  with  no 
knowledge  of  life.  But  romance  has  a  certain  hypnotic 
power,  it  carries  us  along  impossible  roads  and  here  we 
become  hypnotised  by  the  tragedy  of  a  misunderstand- 
ing of  the  values  of  human  things;  we  feel  that  in  a  bUnd 
and  intuitive  way  the  creator  of  Ellen  Macarthy  is 
coming  to  a  large  comprehension  of  life. 

T~^HE  third  play.  Harvest,  was  a  failiu-e,  and  quite 
-*-  justly  so.  It  treats  of  situations  entirely  outside 
the  knowledge  of  its  author:  it  is  crude,  weak,  and  senti- 
mental. It  gives  full  play  to  all  Lennox  Robinson's 
failings  and  has  no  dramatic  moments  that  might  atone 
for  its  absurdities.  It  is  obviously  entirely  imaginative 
and  the  subject  demands  realism  and  a  knowledge  of 
human  souls. 

The  fourth  play,  Patriots  is  perhaps  Robinson's 
finest  piece  of  work.  That  ill-omened  bird,  Irish  politics, 
hovers  unrelentingly  over  it,  and  yet  no  one  could 
regard  it  as  a  propagandist  tract  for  any  Irish  political 
party.  Its  author  stands  aside  and  presents  the  follies 
and  failings  of  all  sections  of  the  pohtical  community 
to  us.  In  Patriots,  Lennox  Robinson  comes  nearer  to 
the  creation  of  human  beings  than  in  anything  else  he 
has  attempted.  The  wife  with  her  sense  of  duty  and  her 
cruelty  is  a  true  and  convincing  figure  and  so  in  a  lesser 
degree  is  her  crippled  daughter.  The  play  is  a  master- 
piece from  the  technical  point  of  view:  the  three  acts 
evolve  well,  they  increase  in  interest  and  there  is  a  sense 
of  form  and  completeness  in  the  whole.    The  balance  of 
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pathos  and  humor  too  is  excellent;  the  doubling  of  the 
uncles  a  master  stroke.  Patriots  is  far  less  the  drama 
of  situation  than  the  plays  which  followed  it.  It  has 
fine  proportions,  it  has  humor,  which  never  descends  to 
farce,  and  it  has  knowledge  of  human  character.  It  is  a 
fine  drama,  the  work  of  a  mature  and  dispassionate 
mind. 

Patriots  was  followed,  after  a  rather  long  interval,  by 
The  Dreamers,  an  attempt  to  dramatize  the  story  of 
Robert  Emmet.  The  Emmet  of  history  is  essentially  a 
romantic  figure,  a  lover,  the  leader  of  a  forlorn  hope. 
The  Dreamers,  an  undoubtedly  clever  play,  may  be 
called  romantic,  but  it  is  not  a  portrait  study.  The 
love  scenes  would  do  no  credit  te  a  school-boy.  Sarah 
Curran  is  a  colourless  wraith.  On  the  other  hand  the 
difficult  task  of  conveying  the  excitement  of  the  rebellion 
to  the  audience  is  tackled  in  a  remarkable  manner. 
Except  in  one  scene  in  the  Ball  Inn  we  are  on  the  fringe 
of  the  crowd ;  we  get  the  impression  of  excitement,  confu- 
sion, despair  through  the  utterances  of  waifs  and  strays, 
terrified  women  and  the  like.  We  are  never  present  at 
the  tragedy  of  Emmet's  failure,  but  we  realise  fully  the 
feeling  of  that  night  of  excitement  and  defeat;  we  are  one 
of  the  crowd.  True,  in  the  third  act  we  drop  into  rather 
cheap  inadequate  melodrama;  but  allowing  for  its  faults 
and  allowing  also  for  the  exceptional  difficulties  of  the 
subject,  The  Dreamers  is  an  interesting  and  thrilling 
play  and  shows  immense  capacity  in  the  handling  of  an 
almost  impossible  situation. 

WE  now  come  to  the  only  comedy  which  Lennox 
Robinson  has  given  us.  The  White- Headed  Boy. 
We  are,  its  author  says,  to  regard  the  play  as  political. 
Mercifully,  a  heavy  gauze  has  been  drawn  over  the 
political  significance  of  the  Geoghegan  family.  We 
prefer  to  consider  it  as  purely  human.  The  plot  is  slight, 
but  there  is  a  secondary  plot,  which  at  the  end  of  the 
play  has  assumed  more  significance  than  the  original 
idea.  The  form  and  construction  are  excellent;  the 
humor  decidedly  broad,  inclining  to  farce.  It  affords  a 
pleasant  evening's  amusement,  and  we  leave  the  theatre 
feeling  that  we  shall  probably  have  forgotten  we  were 
there  by  the  morning.  We  miss  in  The  White- Headed 
Boy  the  Robinson  who  held  us  in  the  other  plays.  Com- 
edy is  not  his  medium,  yet  he  has  written  quite  a  good 
comedy;  many  might  have  written  worse  and  many 
better.     However,  it  lacks  distinction. 

I  have  not  spoken  of  the  first  of  Lennox  Robinson's 
plays  produced  at  the  Abbey  Theatre,  The  Clancy  Name. 
This  little  one-act  melodrama  is  a  marvellous  piece  of 
work  for  a  young  playwright;  it  is  well  constructed, 


clear  and  closely  knit;  and  though  different  from  all  the 
plays  that  followed  it  in  that  it  is  melodrama  pure  and 
simple,  it  is  excellent  of  its  kind. 

TD  EVIEWING  the  work  of  Lennox  Robinson  we  find 
-'-  ^  much  that  encourages  us  to  hope  that  in  the  future 
we  may  expect  great  things  from  him.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  he  is  somewhat  obsessed  by  Irish  politics,  he 
has  an  aloofness  in  his  attitude  toward  them  on  the 
stage  which  leaves  us  in  doubt  as  to  whether  he  belongs 
to  any  political  party  or  is  merely  a  dispassionate  on- 
looker at  the  never-abating  fever  of  the  Irish  nation. 
In  this  he  is  distinguished  from  all  his  contemporaries 
in  Irish  drama  into  which  the  political  element  enters. 
In  all  his  work  we  find  a  vivid  sense  of  dramatic  situation 
and  an  intimate  knowledge  of  stagecraft.  These  two 
qualities  are  supreme  in  him.  Robinson  possibly  sup- 
poses he  is  a  realist  and  in  some  senses  he  is  right;  he  is 
unsparing  in  presenting  the  cruelties  of  life  to  us;  but 
when  we  use  the  word  "unsparing,"  do  we  not  imply  that 
Lennox  Robinson  is  an  idealist?  Life,  as  we  know  it, 
is  seldom  wholly  cruel:  its  bitterness  and  sweetness  go 
hand  in  hand.  No,  only  the  true  romantic  could  have 
written  The  Cross-Roads,  The  Dreamers,  The  Lost  Leader. 
These  dramas  sweep  author  and  audiences  off  their 
feet;  they  make  the  impossible  possible  for  us.  Not 
until  we  read  them  in  cold  blood  do  we  realise  that 
when  witnessing  them  we  were  carried  into  a  world  of 
dreams. 

IN  summing  up  our  impressions  of  Lennox  Robinson's 
dramatic  work  we  feel  that  in  Patriots,  he  reached  his 
highest  point.  Its  form  is  excellent;  it  is  calmer,  more 
balanced  and  truer  to  human  nature  than  his  other 
plays;  and  besides  all  this,  it  possesses  genuine  humor 
and  pathos.  Since  Patriots  appeared,  the  romance  of 
politics  seems  to  have  caught  our  author  firmly  in  its 
grip,  and  this  to  the  detriment  of  qualities  which  go  much 
further  to  the  making  of  a  great  dramatist.  We  feel  sure 
that  the  author  of  The  Cross-Roads  and  Patriots  must' 
eventually  find  his  way  out  from  under  the  shadow  of 
the  ill-omened  bird.  He  will  learn  that  human  beings 
are  worth  more  than  causes,  that  the  drama  of  the 
soul  is  more  enthralling  than  the  pohtical  aspirations  of 
small  handful  of  people.  We  shall  rejoice  when  this 
day  comes  and  expect  a  great  play  from  Lennox  Robin- 
son. With  stagecraft  such  as  he  possesses,  such  sense 
of  dramatic  situation,  such  clearness  of  expression, 
distinction  in  ideas,  and  aloofness  in  his  attitude  to 
life  he  should  give  us  in  the  future  far  finer  work  than 
the  fine  work  he  has  already  accomplished. 


The  Mollusc,  Huber  Henry  Davies'  well  known  comedy  was 
presented  in  January  by  the  Little  Theatre  Society  of  Indiana, 
one  of  the  most  active  of  the  little  theatre  groups  in  the  country. 
On  March  11  the  company  appeared  in  The  Emperor  Jones,  by 
Eugence  O'Neill,  with  Osbom's  Mary's  Lamb  as  a  curtain  raiser. 


Bernard  Shaw's  Major  Barbara  was  the  January  bill  of  the 
Seattle  Players  who  on  this  occasion  made  their  bow  to  the 
public.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  organization  to  produce  the  best 
plays  of  well  known  dramatists.  Three  performances  of  Major 
Barbara  were  given. 
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To  the  general  reader,  a  pageant  has  much  the  same  appeal  as 
that  of  a  time-table.  I  must  admit  that  I  am  a  general  reader 
in  this  matter.  For  many  years  I  went  about  in  shame  and 
silence,  because  I  did  not  like  oratorios  until  a  famous  singer 
said  to  me  that  to  her  an  oratorio  was  more  to  be  avoided  than 
the  plague.  Since  then  I  have  frankly  admitted  my  aversion 
to  oratorios  and  I  will  be  frank  and  say  that  nothing  excepting  an 
oratorio  bores  me  so  much  as  to  read  a  pageant.  However,  for 
those  who  like  pageants  there  is  an  excellent  one  available, 
Raleigh,  The  Shepherd  of  the  Ocean,  written  by  Frederick  H. 
Koch,  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  and  presented  with 
great  success  last  fall  under  the  direction  of  Elizabeth  B.  Grim- 
ball — not  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Koch  as  The  Drama 
erroneously  stated  in  reporting  its  presentation — ^assisted  by 
amateur  players  of  the  city  of  Raleigh.  Raleigh  in  printed  form 
is  an  unusually  well  written  book,  with  eight  full-page  sepia 
illustrations,  and  with  illuminating  prefaces  and  notes.  The 
material  of  the  pageant  drama  itself  is,  of  course,  full  of  color 
and  life,  needing  only  a  skilled  hand  to  direct  it  into  a  revelation 
of  the  richness  and  significance  of  the  Elizabethan  period.  Such 
a  skilled  hand  Mr.  Koch  has  shown.  With  a  world  of  interesting 
material  to  choose  from,  the  author  has  selected  five  episodes 
only,  each,  therefore,  having  sufficient  length  to  make  its  point 


and  create  its  atmosphere.  The  rapid  passing  of  diverse  material 
not  understood  by  its  audience,  is  the  greatest  weakness  of  the 
majority  of  pageant  productions.  Not  only  has  Mr.  Koch 
avoided  this  error,  but  he  has  also  kept  his  symbolic  interludes 
brief  and  the  symbols  few  and  simple. 

Though  written  for  local  use,  Raleigh  should  have  extensive 
presentation  in  schools  and  colleges  where  Elizabethan  material 
is  desired.  About  fifty  participants  are  necessary,  although 
more  are  desirable.  When  given  at  Raleigh,  the  costumes,  of 
great  richness  in  effect  and  of  historical  accuracy,  were  home- 
made.   Raleigh  is  published  by  Edwards  and  Broughton,  Raleigh 

N.  C. 

*  *     * 

Full-length,  non-royalty  plays  of  a  modern  type  are  difficult 
to  find.  Therefore  Out  of  the  Stillness,  by  Lindsay  Barbae  (T.  S. 
Denison  and  Company)  is  bound  to  see  considerable  service. 
It  is  a  play  in  three  acts  with  one  setting,  and  requires  eight  men, 
nine  women,  and  several  children.  The  acting  is  not  difficult. 
It  is  a  good  play  for  school  use. 

♦  *     * 

The  Death  of  Titian,  by  Hugo  von  Hofmannsthal,  a  dramatio 
fragment  translated  from  the  German  by  John  Heard,  Jr.  (The 
Four  Seas  Company.)  is  an  exquisite  idyl  in  verse  which  would 


The  TercenUnary  Pageant — Drama,  Raleigh:   The  Shepherd  of  the  Ocean,  by  Frederick  H.  Koch,  produced  in  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina,  to  commemorate  the  deeds  of  the  founder  of  the  first  English  settlement  in  America, 

Roanoke  Island,  North  Carolina,  1585. 

Queen  Elizabeth  (Muriel  Victor  CaMlebury),  with  Elizabeth  Throgmorlon,  her  Lady-in-Waiting,  whobecameLady  Raleigh  (Gladys  William- 
son), and  the  Earl  of  Essex  (Hardy  M.  Ray).   The  costumes  were  all  home-made. 
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lend  itself  to  production  with  great  beauty  as  decoration,  but 
with  little  dramatic  intensity.  There  is  too  "small  an  audience 
for  poetic  drama  in  America  and  a  large  part  of  this  small  group 
demands  more  than  beauty  of  picture,  the  high-sounding  line 
and  fine  sentiment.  This  sketch  would  play  about  twenty 
minutes.  It  requires  eight  men  and  three  women,  and  the  rich 
costuming  of  sixteenth  century  Italy.  As  a  reading  play  the 
volume  is  worth-while,  although  Mr.  Heard,  and  possibly  von 
Hofmannsthal  in  the  original  German,  has  made  the  dialogue 
more  twentieth  century  than  sixteenth. 


the  play  is  long  enough  for  a  full  evening's  performance.    There 
is  no  royalty   on   this   play. 

Another  excellent  play  for  schools  is  the  one-act  Getiin'  Ac- 
quainted, by  Georgia  Earle,  also  published  by  Denison.  The 
scene  is  a  "settin'  room"  in  a  small-town  house,  and  the  charac- 
ters are  two  spinsters  and  a  perennial  suitor.  It  is  a  delightful 
comedy  deserving  the  popularity  of  Joint  Owners  in  Spain,  or 
The  Neighbors.  The  royalty  is  five  dollars.  The  play  has  had 
extensive  use  in  vaudeville. 


The  use  of  drama  in  the  universities  is  constantly  increasing. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  phases  of  this  development  is  found 
in  the  Playmaker  Plays  series  written  by  students  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Dakota  under  the  direction  of  FVanz  Rickaby 
of  the  English  department,  and  published  by  the  now  famous 
Dakota  Playmakers.  Of  the  four  before  me,  all  are  smoothly 
written  and  all  show  a  feeling  for  the  stage,  a  quality  remarkable 
in  the  amateur  playwright.  As  might  be  expected,  the  subject 
matter  is  rather  stereotyped. 
If  these  four  plays  are 
typical  of  the  series  as  a 
whole,  one  must  regret  the 
absence  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Northwest.  All  the  plays 
take  place  in  the  city,  two 
of  them  in  New  York,  the 
setting  of  so  much  of  our 
uninspired  drama  of  today. 
It  is  difficult  to  analyze 
the  life  about  us  or  within 
us,  but  if  we  do  it  and 
point  significantly  the  way 
forward,  we  have  achieved. 
Eugene  O'Neill  has  done 
this.  And  in  spite  of  his 
disregard  for  the  convention- 
al theatre,  he  has  com- 
mercial success  to  his  credit 
for  offering  the  people  a 
sincere  interpretation  of  life 
as  he  individually  knows  it. 
O'Neill  might  well  be  studied 
by  Mr.  Rickaby's  students. 

All  of  which  may  seem 
to  belittle  the  plays  in  the 
series  and  this  is  not  the 
intention.  The  results  from 
these  students  are  of  better 
grade  than  those  from  any 
other  similar  group  I  have 
come  in  contact  with  except 
the  "47  Workshop." 


Zaraguela  or  Money  Talks, 
translated  by  Clarence  Strat- 
ton  from  the  Spanish  of 
Carrion  and  Aza  (T.  S. 
Denison  and  Company)  is 
an  excellent  farce  for  high 
school  and  college  use.  There 
is  but  one  setting  for  the 
two  acts,  and  the  acting 
is  not  difficult.  Seven  men 
and  four  women  are  required. 
Although   in   but   two   acts. 


Rudolph  Altrocchi 

The  Drama  takes  great  pleasure  in  announcing  a  series  of 
articles  on  Modern  Italian  Drama  by  Rudolph  Altrocchi,  of  the 
University  of  Chicago.  Mr.  Altrocchi  was  graduated  from  Harvard 
University  in  1908  and  received  his  doctor's  degree  there  in  1914. 
He  is  also  a  lecturer  and  the  author  of  scholarly  monographs, 
miscellaneous  articles,  and  poems.  During  the  war  Mr.  Altrocchi 
was  sent  to  Italy  by  the  United  States  Government  as  head  of  the 
department  of  war  speeches.  The  May  number  of  "The  Drama" 
will  contain  his  keenly  critical  comment  on  the  most  recent  play 
of  D'annunzio — not  hitherto  discussed  in  this  country. 


The  Passing  of  Kings,  by  Nina  Lamkin,  is  another  in  the 
excellent  pageant  series  published  by  T.  S.  Denison  and  Com- 
pany. This  series  is  to  be  commended  because  it  answers  the 
needs  of  the  majority  of  pageant  users  who  are  untrained. 
The  costumes  are  shown  in  detailed  color  plates;  photographs 
portray  groupings  in  an  actual  successful  production,  and  even 
every  dance-step  is  carefully  charted.  As  these  aids  are  the 
result  of  performance  and  not  merely  theory,  it  is  difficult  for 
any  one  to  go  wrong  in  handling  the  pageant. 

The     story     reviews     the 
^.  world    events    resulting    in 

our  recent  religious  and  po- 
litical principles  in  America. 
Thus  it  is  possible  to  use 
peculiarly  picturesque  ma- 
terial :  The  Prophets  of  Israel, 
the  rejoicing  over  the  Battle 
of  Marathon,  a  Pilgrimage 
to  Constantinople  and  the 
like.  There  are  eight  epi- 
sodes and  five  interludes. 
The  pageant  can  be  partici- 
pated in  by  from  one  hundred 
to  one  thousand  persons. 
It  is  especially  suited  to 
schools  and  churches. 


The  Singing  Bird,  a  Chinese 
play  in  one  a«t,  by  Mrs. 
Henry  Backus  (Samuel 
French)  concerns  the  famous 
story  of  the  lovely  daughter 
of  the  emperor's  bellmaker, 
who,  fearing  the  Son  of 
Heaven's  displeasure  would 
light  upon  her  father  if  the 
new  bell  did  not  have  a 
soulful  tone,  throws  herself 
into  the  molten  metal  so 
that  her  soul  may  become 
that  of  the  bell.  The  ma- 
terial of  the  play  is  excellent. 
The  atmosphere  is  marred 
somewhat  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  the  detail  selected 
and  the  dialogue  style  do 
not  always  seem  to  be 
Chinese.  However,  the  little 
drama  has  had  many  success- 
ful performances.  There  are 
four  men  and  three  women 
in  the  cast,  and  the  acting 
time  of  the  play  is  about 
thirty  minutes.  Dancing 
spirits  of  Fire  and  the  Bell 
may  be  added  to  the  cast 
if.  desired. 


Pbotoerspb  by  Florence  M.  Hendershot 
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COMMUNITY  THEATRES 


The  Community  Theatre  of  Syracuse 

AT  LAST  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  has  joined  the  company  of  cities, 
which  are  the  proud  possessors  of  a  Little  Theatre.  After 
vague  ambitions  for  four  or  five  years  and  concentrated 
effort  for  a  year  and  a  half,  the  Syracuse  Drama  League  brought 
the  Little  Theatre  to  actuality  when  the  opening  series  of  per- 
formances began  on  February  1,  1921. 

The  First  Church  of  Christ  Scientist  needed  larger  quarters, 
and  its  old  home  suited  us  to  a  T.  It  holds  299,  it  has  a  sloping 
floor,  it  contains  a  number  of  good  sized  rooms  which  will  serve 
the  League  for  club  rooms,  dressing  and  property  rooms.  Only 
slight  changes  made  it  immediately  available,  and  the  entire 
cost  of  the  building  and  alterations  was  under  fifteen  thousand 
dollars. 

Eventually,  we  hope  to  add  to  the  building  and  thereby  in- 
crease the  size  of  the  stage  which  is  at  present  very  tiny.  The 
proscenium  opening  is  sixteen  feet;  the  total  depth  of  the  stage 
is  fourteen  feet,  including  the  apron.  But  we  have  built  a  run- 
way outside  of  the  back  wall,  connecting  the  two  ends  of  the 
stage  and  stairways  leading  down  to  basement  rooms,  so  that 
the  entire  depth  of  stage  is  available  for  the  sets.  The  stage 
behind  the  scenes  is  about  forty  feet  wide  and  ten  feet  deep, 
with  small  galleries  at  either  side  where  the  switchboard  will 
be  placed  and  where  properties  and  scenery  can  be  kept.  Over- 
head there  is  ample  space  for  hanging  borders  and  border  lights 
from  cross  pieces  twenty  feet  above  the  floor,  forming  a  primi- 
tive "gridiron."  Under  the  stage  are  extra  store  and  dressing 
rooms. 

Our  lighting  is  at  present  only  temporarily  installed;  but  we 
shall  soon  have  footlights  with  four  colors  and  two  border  lights, 


also  with  four  colors — each  color,  or  circuit,  with  its  special 
dimmer.  All  lights  will  be  controlled  by  a  closed-front  switch- 
board in  the  usual  fashion.  The  expense  of  installing  our  lighting 
system  has  been  immensely  lessened  by  the  splendid  generosity 
of  two  electricians,  members  of  the  Drama  League,  who  are 
giving  their  evenings  to  the  installation,  and  to  the  kindness  of 
electrical  dealers  who  are  giving  us  bottom  prices  and  then 
liberal  discounts  in  addition.  Indeed,  the  Little  Theatre  has 
been  made  possible  only  by  such  personal  gifts  and  enthusiasm. 
Our  scenery  scheme  is  perhaps  not  without  interest.  Pro- 
fessor Fred  R.  Lear  of  the  Architectural  Department  of  Syracuse 
University  has  planned  it  and  seen  it  carried  out.  It  consists 
of  a  series  of  screens,  nine  and  one-half  feet  high  and  three  feet 
wide.  The  frames  are  constructed  of  two  and  one-eighth  inch 
pine  and  are  covered  with  an  improved  beaver  board.  This 
makes  them  light  enough  to  be  handled  easily  by  a  single  person. 
They  are  hinged  so  that  they  can  be  fastened  together  by  bent 
nails  in  any  combination.  The  units  are  reversible  and  invertible. 
The  beaver-board  offers  a  good  ground  for  paint,  so  that  the 
screens  can  be  endlessly  repainted.  And  they  are  inexpensive — 
about  eight  dollars  for  the  plain  unit,  somewhat  more  for  doors 
and  windows.  We  have  started  out  with  twenty-four  pieces. 
The  ingenious  device  of  swinging  a  stringer  just  back  of  the 
curtain,  enables  us  to  use  the  blank  units  for  ceilings  in  box-sets 
— one  end  of  the  units  resting  on  the  stringer,  and  the  other  end 
resting  upon  the  upright  screens.  There  are  advantages  in  a 
very  small  stage. 

PERHAPS  the  way  in  which  the  financial  end  of  the  venture 
has  been  handled  may  be  of  help  to  other  communities. 
We  are,  of  course,  incorporated  and  have  issued  preferred  stock 
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at  ten  dollars  a  share.  This  we  have  sold  to  our  own  members 
and  to  public  spirited  non-members.  Our  largest  contributions 
have  been  two,  of  five  hundred  dollars.  In  this  way  we  have 
raised  about  seven  thousand  dollars.  By  previous  performances 
in  the  professional  theatres  we  raised  about  fifteen  hundred 
to  two  thousand  more.  We  are  carrying  a  mortgage  of  seven 
thousand  which  we  are  expecting  to  pay  off  gradually,  hoping, 
however,  that  when  business  in  the  world  at  large  looks  up,  we 
can  carry  through  a  drive  to  wipe  out  all  our  indebtedness. 
Meantime  we  are  fortunate  in  having  the  society  from  which 
we  purchased  continue  to  hold  their  meetings  in  the  auditorium 
and  pay  us  a  rental  of  $2,000  a  year.  We  expect  to  rent  the 
theatre  to  all  sorts  of  amateur  dramatic  clubs,  and  for  lectures, 
concerts,  etc.  Our  own  performances  will  also  bring  us  in 
steady  returns.  We  should  clear  about  .S400  on  our  first  series, 
and  we  expect  to  put  on  at  least  sLx  each  season.  Thus  our 
financial  outlook  seems  fau-ly  promising. 

Our  Little  Theatre  is  to  be  a  cooperative  center.  Our  equip- 
ment is  at  the  service  of  all  school  and  adult  dramatic  societies 
for  a  rental  of  not  more  than  twenty-five  dollars  a  night.  We 
are  planning  to  cooperate  in  Americanization  work  by  inviting 
foreign  groups  to  put  on  plays  with  us.  We  have  one  bill  planned 
for  children  already,  including  a  series  of  dances  by  foreign 
youngsters  to  be  followed  by  our  own  production  of  Miss  Field's 
Three  Pills  in  a  Bottle.  We  are  also  planning  to  send  our  plays 
from  time  to  time — we  have  already  sent  more  than  one  troupe 
— to  appear  at  Auburn  Prison  under  the  asupices  of  the  Welfare 
League.  We  shall  continue  our  practice  of  the  past  of  giving 
occasional  benefit  performances  for  local  charities.  The  Drama 
League  has  been  the  means  of  raising  many  hundreds  of  dollars 
for  our  Free  Dispensary,  our  Boys'  Club,  and,  during  the  war, 
of  buying  two  ambulances  for  service  in  IVance.  We  are  in- 
viting as  g...  -Irama  groups  from  neighboring  towns  to  appear 
upon  our  reading  programs.  FayetteviUe  and  Cortland  are 
each  going  to  read  a  play  for  us  in  the  near  future.  Matinees 
for  children  will  follow,  if  our  plans  work  out,  and  perhaps  we 
may  put  on  educational  "movies." 

AS  FOR  our  opening  performances.  We  put  on  three  one- 
act  plays — No  Smoking,  by  Benavente;  Trifles,  by  Susan 
Glaspell;  and  Three  Pills  in  a  Bottle,  by  Rachel  Field.  They  were 
charming  productions,  and  the  town  responded  enthusiastically. 
The  fact  that  we  filled  our  house  six  times  speaks  for  itself.  We 
are  planning  to  put  on  more  one-act  plays  early  in  April. 

We  have  no  paid  ofiicers  and  no  stock  company.  All  workers 
give  their  time  and  their  energy.  Cooperation  is,  therefore, 
the  only  thing  that  can  hold  the  work  together,  as  it  has  been 
the  thing  that  has  made  our  dream  come  true.  We  are  not,  as 
anyone  can  see,  trying  to  run  our  Little  Theatre  primarily  for 
aesthetic  accomplishment.  We  are  chiefly  interested  in  educa- 
tional and  social  work.  But  we  are  not  forgetting  the  artistic 
side;  and  we  are  fortunate  in  having  the  admirable  art  schools 
of  SjTacuse  University  to  call  upon.  Our  aim  is  to  make  amst- 
teur  theatricals,  with  all  that  they  imply  very  much  alive. 
— [ Horace  A.Eaton,  President  of  the  Syracuse  Drama  League,  Inc. 

Note:  Professor  Fred  R.  Lear,  Syracuse  University,  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.,  will  be  glad  to  send  to  any  one  interested,  definite 
information  in  regard  to  the  scenery. 


Brenau  College  School  of  Oratory,  Gainesville, 
Georgia 

UNDER  the  direction  of  Miss  Grace  Jean  Sails,  the  Cushman 
Club    presented    on    December    13    Monsieur  Beaucaire 
by  Booth  Tarkington. 

King  Cotton,  an  allegorical  pageant  written  by  Dr.  H.  J. 
Pearce,  which  was  presented  in  the  fall  at  Brenau  College, 
Gainesville,  Georgia,  is  being  staged  through  the  South  Georgia 
and  other  southern  states,  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Carolyn 
Crawley  of  the  Oratory  Department  of  Brenau. 


Dramatics  in  Boston  Settlements 

DRAMATICS  in  the  settlements  of  Boston  receive  their 
focus  through  the  Intersettlement  Players.  This  group 
was  organized  eight  years  ago  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
the  standard  of  dramatics  in  settlements  and  of  bringing  about 
the  intermingling  of  nationalities  and  groups  on  the  basis  of  this 
interest.  All  members  of  settlement  houses  interested  m  dra- 
matics and  over  sixteen  years  of  age  are  eligible.  They  meet 
once  a  month  at  one  or  another  of  the  houses  to  hear  a  talk  on 
some  subject  of  dramatic  interest,  such  as  pageantry,  scenic 
effects,  lighting,  and  the  like.  At  this  meeting  the  current 
professional  plays  are  discussed  and  the  dramatic  activities  of 
each  house  rejyorted  on. 

Plays  are  given  by  the  dramatic  units  of  the  various  houses, 
not  by  a  picked  group  of  the  Players.  Several  years  ago  an  attempt 
was  made  to  produce  a  group  of  one-act  plays  with  picked  actors 
from  each  house.  The  result  did  not  seem  to  warrant  the  effort 
needed  to  get  people  to  attend  rehearsals  at  a  dutance  from  their 
homes — the  settlements  being  about  twenty  in  number  and 
scattered  widely  over  the  city. 

For  this  reason,  a  system  of  exchange  plays  was  instituted. 
From  the  beginning  all  plays  had  been  rated  by  a  group  of 
judges,  drawn  at  first  from  outside  dramatic  organizations; 
now  chosen  from  three  sources:  outside  dramatic  organizations, 
the  Boston  Social  Union  Drama  Committee,  and  the  Players 
themselves.  This  year  the  plan  is  to  have  a  meeting  of  judges 
after  each  play  for  discussion,  which  wiU  make  for  a  more 
uniform  rating.  A  written  criticism  with  helpful  suggestions 
is  then  sent  to  the  dramatic  club  in  question.  Any  play  with  an 
average  rating  of  75  per  cent  or  over  is  ehgible  for  exchange. 
It  goes  on  record  at  the  Boston  Social  Union  Office  and  arrange- 
ments for  the  exchange  are  made  through  the  Boston  Social 
Union  Dramatic  Advisor.  One  rehearsal  on  the  exchange 
stage  is  arranged  before  the  actual  performance.  The  house 
acting  as  host  to  the  exchange  play  meets  all  the  expense  of  pro- 
duction over  and  above  the  ten  dollars  which  is  deducted  from 
the  door  receipts  or  from  the  Intersettlement  Players  Fund. 

THE  Players  have  always  had  one  midwinter  festival,  a 
Twelfth  Night  Revels,  which  this  year  gave  place  to  a 
Pilgrim  celebration.  One  of  a  series  of  very  simple  episodes 
was  presented  by  each  house.  AU  guests  were  in  Pilgrim  cos- 
tume and  an  artist  offered  his  services  for  the  posing  of  im- 
promptu Pilgrim  tableaux  after  the  performance  proper. 

The  final  spring  performance  of  the  Players  is  made  up  of 
examplco  of  the  best  dramatic  work  of  the  season.  Each  House 
IS  given  a  definite  responsibility  for  this  undertaking,  either  as 
to  supplying  the  music,  doing  the  advertising,  or  acting  as  stage 
hands.  Last  year  the  prize  cup  was  awarded  to  a  Mothers' 
Club's  performance  of  The  Old  Lady  Shows  Her  Medals.  Honor- 
able mention  was  won  by  a  young  people's  performance  of 
Theuriet's  Jean-Marie. 

The  Players,  like  every  other  organization,  suffered  greatly 
during  the  war.  With  so  many  outside  calls,  the  settlements 
were,  and  still  are,  pressed  for  funds.  Baby  welfare  nurses  were 
a  more  insistent  need  than  dramatic  coaches,  and  under  the 
stress  many  dramatic  clubs  of  promise  have  been  allowed  to 
melt  and  dissolve  themselves  into  thin  air  for  lack  of  any  lead- 
er with  the  time,  training,  or  interest  needed  to  "put  through" 
a  play. 

This  year  a  dramatic  advisor  has  been  secured  by  the  Boston 
Social  Union  on  half-time,  and  the  demands  made  upon  her  prove 
that  all  the  settlements  are  keenly  alive  to  the  dramatic  interest. 
Several  of  the  houses  now  have  resident  trained  coaches,  and 
nearly  all  the  houses  have  at  least  one  person  who  is  interested 
in  the  work  and  devoting  a  definite  portion  of  her  time  to  carry- 
ing it  on.  With  trained  leadership,  more  specialized  and  valu- 
able volunteer  helpers  at  once  become  interested.  For  the 
Christmas  plays  in  at  least  three  of  the  settlements,  scenery. 
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lighting,  and  costumes  were  done  by  the  young  people  under  the 
directions  of  students  of  stage-craft  from  the  art  schools.  The 
increased  value  of  work  done  under  these  conditions  cannot  be 
overestimated. 

THE  renewed  dramatic  effort  has  shown  greatest  stndas  in 
the  children's  work.  Even  among  those  settlements  where 
the  youjg  people's  -work  is  still  dormant  or  only  sporadic,  flour- 
ishixig  children's  departments  have  sprung  up.  In  one  settle- 
ment a  story-play  is  given  each  Saturday  morning  before  a 
crowded  hall  of  youngsters.  In  another,  the  clubs  in  turn 
present  short  plays,  one  a  month,  before  an  audience  made  up 
of  the  Federation  of  Children's  Clubs.  And  in  still  another, 
five  performances  are  given  during  the  season  in  each  of  which 
sixty  children  have  a  hand  as  actors,  dancers,  pantomimists, 
scene-makers,  and  costume-makers.  At  the  close  of  each  per- 
formance the  tasks  are  reassigned  to  each  unit  of  the  department 
so  that  every  club  has  a  turn  at  each  of  the  five  activities.  When 
we  consider  that  these  children  form  the  groups  from  which 
our  Players  of  tomorrow  will  be  recruited,  the  prospect  seems 
indeed  bright. 

Our  flagging  efforts  in  the  last  have  been  due  to  lack  of  equip- 
ment rather  than  lack  of  belief  in  our  work.  For  education  and 
recreational  purposss  ahke  we  are  aU  agreed  "the  play's  the 
thing."  And  now  with  the  urge  of  this  younger  generation  be- 
hind us  we  can  turn  more  confidently  to  our  older  groups,  can 
give  them  with  a  more  contagious  assurance  the  thing  which 
will  stir  their  movie-jaded,  passive  spirits  to  the  joys  of  creating; 
of  seeing  the  vision,  of  doing  the  thing  themselves;  and  then 
of  giving  it  out  to  others. 


UNDER  the  direction  of  Mrs.  John  B.  Cooley,  the  Dakota 
Playmakers  of  the  University  of  North  Dakota  presented, 
February  24,  A  Rose  o'  Plymouth  Town,  by  Beulah  M.  Dix 
and  Evelyn  G.  Sutherland. 


Better  Plays  for  Your  Town 

THE  Drama  League  is  preparing  a  survey  on  theatre  and 
play  conditions  in  order  that  means  and  methods  may  be 
determined  whereby  better  plays  may  be  offered  for  presentation 
in  more  communities  throughout  the  country. 

To  obtain  this  information  concretely  and  in  time  for  the 
Drama  Convention  in  April,  questionnaires  have  already  been 
mailed  to  representative  communities.  But  more  complete 
information  is  needed. 

Won't  you  help  to  make  this  survey  more  thorough?  Send 
in  to  the  Committee  on  Surveys,  in  care  of  The  Drama  Leagiie, 
59  East  Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago,  the  questions  below,  answered 
as  fully  as  possible,  as  they  apply  to  your  community.  Your 
aid  will  be  of  material  value  in  making  up  our  Official  Reports 
at  the  convention.  The  cooperation  of  every  reader  is  earnestly 
requested. 

QUESTIONNAIRE 

(1).     How  many  theatres  are  there  in  your  town? 

(2).  How  many  of  these  are  available  for  dramatic  produc- 
tions, either  amateur  or  professional? 

(3).  How  many  are  equipped  with  electric  lights?  What 
can  you  say  in  a  general  way  about ;  size  of  stage,  seating  capacity, 
dressing  rooms,  and  other  qualities  of  each? 

(4)  What  plays  have  been  presented  in  your  community 
during  the  last  two  seasons   (October,   1919 — March,   1921)? 

(5).  What  is  the  nearest  town  to  you  that  enjoys  a  dramatic 
season?  Give,  if  you  can,  the  names  of  several  typical  plays 
presented  there.  How  accessible  is  your  town  to  a  main  railroad 
or  automobile  route? 

(6).     Does  a  good  play  in  your  theatre  secure  a  good  audience?' 
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It's  Spring' 

A  Fantasy 
By  Claudia  Lucas  Harris 

Characters : 


Spring 

North  Wind 

South  Wind 

Sttn 
■Snow 

Two  Sun  Dogs 

Pan 
•  Shepherd 


Milkmaid 

Wood  Nymphs 

Two  Violets 

A  Frog 

Two  Butterflies 

Arbutus 

Miss  Jenkins,  a  stenographer 

The  Fashionable  Woman 


The  Old  Clothes  Man 

The  landscape  is  gray  and  cold.  In  perspective  is  seen  a  little  town  peeping  over  a  hill — a  quaint 
little  town — as  would  befit  a  fairy  tale.  The  view  is  screened  and  latticed  across  with  the  hare  boughs  of 
little  trees  and  shrubs  which  later  will  burst  into  bloom.  No  special  sort  of  trees — no  special  sort  of  bloom — 
just  something  pink  and  young  and  spring-like.  Drifted  leaves  lie  thicU  underfoot — an  especially  thick 
drift  down  in  the  right  corner  and  two  heaps  up  right  and  left.  Toward  the  lower  left  lies  a  fallen  log  al- 
most covered  with  the  drifted  leaves.  There  is  no  sign  of  life.  A  wailing  of  the  wind  is  heard.  The  boughs 
bend  toward  the  left  in  the  gusts  and  a  faint  swirl  of  snow  drifts  from  the  north.  A  slight  sprinkling  of 
snow  lies  on  the  earth  and  leaves.  The  howl  of  the  wind  grows  louder  and  the  North  Wind  blusters  on 
from  the  north  his  cheeks  puffed  out  with  his  effort,  and  ruddy  with  cold.  In  his  hands  he  carries  a  bellows 
with  which  he  makes  the  fallen  snow  scurry  about  in  the  air.  He  is  a  noisy,  healthy  merciless  fellow. 
He  is  followed  by  a  tiny  Snow  Man  loho  carries  a  little  pail  from  lohich  he  dispiritedly  tosses  a  handful 
of  snow  into  the  air. 


North  Wind  [Speaking  harshly]:  Hurry  I  hurry!  We  have 
very  little  time!   It  is  almost  spring! 

Snow  [Almost  exhausted]:  I  have  very  little  snow  left. 

North  Wind:  All  the  more  reason  for  haste.  My  brother, 
the  South  Wind,  will  soon  be  here  and  if  I  am  not  strong  enough 
to  overcome  him  we  must  return  once  more  in  disgrace  to  the 
frozen  North. 

Snow:  You  haven't  whipped  him  yet. 

North  Wind:  No,  but  I  came  very  near  it  in  1918.  Spring 
was  very  late  that  year,  you  remember. 

Snow:  Yes,  late;  but  she  got  here  nevertheless. 

North  Wind  [Peevishly]:  Perhaps  if  you  wouldn't  run  out 
of  snow  every  year —  • 

Snow:  Run  out!  I'd  be  all  right  if  you'd  only  stick  by  me! 
I  can't  go  against  the  South  Wind  all  alone — ^without  you! 
Why,  when  I  meet  him  my  snow  turns  to  water  and  oozes  out 
at  my  finger  tips  and  I  become  rain.  [In  great  disgust]  Gentle 
spring  rain! 

North  Wind  [Sternly]:  You're  too  soft,  Snow.  You  haven't 
the  courage  of  your  convictions.    That's  the  trouble  with  you. 

Snow  [Sarcastically]:  Granted.  But  you're  all  light — till 
he  comes  along. 

tionraWiy-D  [With  dignity]:  Hush'.  To  business.  We'U  hold 
the  fort  so  long  as  we're  able.   It's  Winter  till  Spring's  here. 

Snow  [Poking  around  in  the  leaves  with  hit  shovel]:  I  can't 
see  why  you  can't  agree  with  your  brother.  It's  all  your  fault. 
He  isn't  quarrelsome.   He's  too  fat  and  lazy. 

North  Wind:  Yet  he  is  such  a  persistent  fellow!  Always 
gets  his  own  way  in  the  end.  What  are  you  doing? 

Snow:  Looking  for  Arbutus.  ■ 

North  Wind  [Angrily]:  Stop  it!  Don't  you  know  Spring 
comes  when  Arbutus  blooms? 

Snow:  Arbutus  blooms  early — right  under  the  snow.  I 
thought  maybe — 

North  Wind:  Traitor!  [He  aims  a  blow  with  the  bellows  but 
Snow  adroitly  dodges.]  You'd  be  glad  to  have  Spring  here  so 
you  could  have  a  long  vacation.  You're  a  lazy  fellow. 

Snow  [Placidly]:  Not  lazy,  sir;  but  I  do  think  of  those  long, 
lovely* months  when  I  can  loaf  around  the  North  Pole  and  let 
the  other  fellow  do  the  work. 
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North  Wind  [Stamping  about]:  Oh!  you  infuriate  me!    Get 

along ! 

[He  blows  a  long  shrieking  blast  and  they  go  out  to  the  south.  The 
Milkmaid  enters  from  the  south  just  as  they  leave  and  her  shawl 
is  caught  by  the  blast  and  nearly  whipped  from  her  shoulders. 
She  gives  a  little  cry  and  catches  it,  dropping  the  milking  stool 
she  carried  in  her  right  hand.  Her  left  holds  a  pail.  The  Shep- 
herd enters  from  the  north.  He  sees  her  dilemma  and  hastens 
to  her.] 

Shepherd:  Hi,  there,  Betty,  can  I  help  you? 
Milkmaid  [With  courtesy]:  Thank  you  kindly. 

[He  leans  his  crook  against  a  tree  and  enfolds  her  carefully  in  the 
shawl.  She  is  young  and  pretty,  with  rosy  cheeks,  bright  black 
eyes,  and  rich  brown  hair  and  is  clad  as  all  milkmaids  are  in 
the  story  books,  in  bodice,  tuck-up,  and  buckled  shoes.  The 
Shepherd  is  also  a  story-book  type  and  wears  a  plaid,  knee 
trousers,  sandals  with  laces  which  criss-cross  neatly  his  bare 
brown  legs.  Also  in  accordance  with  the  conventional  tale  he 
carries  a  pipe — not  tobacco — musical,  and  wears  a  picturesque 
sort  of  cap  adjusted  at  the  most  becoming  angle.] 
Shepherd  [Recovering  and  leaning  upon  his  crook]:   It's   a 

bitter  wind. 
Milkmaid:  Yes,  indeed.    [She  crosses  hurriedly.] 
Shepherd  [Piqued]:  You're  in  great  haste.    Can't  you  stop 

for  a  bit  of  a  chat? 

Milkmaid:  Not  now.    It's  too  cold.    [She  starts  to  leave.] 
Shepherd  [Going  toward  her] :  Will  you  when  Spring  comes? 

I've  something  to  say  to  you. 

Milkmaid  [Without  a  glance]:  Perhaps.     I  can't  stop.     I'm 

freezing. 

[She  goes  out.  He  stands  watching  her — a  hurt  look  on  his  face 
— then  he  smiles,  takes  his  pipe  and  attempts  to  play  a  little 
love  song,  but  after  a  few  weak  chirps  he  stops.  It  is  too  cold. 
He  goes  out  blowing  on  his  chilled  fingers  instead  of  the  pipe. 
There  is  a  fierce  gust  of  wind  from  the  south — then  the  North 
Wind  enters  resisting  fiercely  some  as  yet  unseen  opponent. 
He  is  working  the  bellows  desperately  but  his  strength  seems  on 
the  wane.  Behind  him — in  fact  right  underfoot  at  every  moment 
is  Snow.] 

North  Wind  [Go«pinff]:  Snow!  Snow!  Help  me! 
Snow:  I  can't!    My  pail's  empty!    [He  turns  it  upside  down 
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in  proof.]  Come,  let's  go!   [Tugging  at  TSionTsWisD'a  garments.] 
North  Wind  [Stubbornly]:  Never!    I'll  resist  to  the  last! 
Snow  [Whimpering]:  Hurry!     I'll  melt  and  there  won't  be 

anything  left  of  me  but  a  puddle. 

North  Wind  [Angry,  he  gasps]:  Coward!     [He  resumes  his 

blowing,  but  feebly.] 

Snow  [Retreating  towards  the  north]:  Here  he  comes! 

[The  North  Wind  retreats  backing  toward  the  north,  blovnng 
short,  angry  but  ineffectual  gusts,  facing  always  the  South 
Wind,  who  enters  languidly  from  the  south.  He  is  a  fair,  fat 
handsome  fellow  who  moves  slowly  and  gracefully.  His  gar- 
ments are  of  many  colors,  suggesting  the  blossoms  and  fruits  of 
the  tropics.  He  carries  a  great  fan  made  of  the  gorgeous  plumage 
of  birds.  This  he  waves  rythmically  as  he  advances  toward  his 
brother — a  perpetual  smile  on  his  face.] 
South  Wind  [Good  humoredly]:  Don't  make  such  hard  work 

of  it,  brother.   It's  no  use,  really.  You  know  I  always  drive  you 

away.    [His  voice  is  a  musical  drawl.] 

North  Wind  [Like  the  villain  of  the  play]:  Yes — but  I  return! 

Remember  that !   I  always  return ! 

South  Wind:  When  I  am  willing  and  ready  to  go  south 

for  my  vacation. 

North  Wind:  It's  your  insolence  and  your  indolence  that 

I  detest!  Your  lazy  cock-sureness  that  infuriates  me! 

South  Wind  [Coolly — no,  not  that.  Perhaps  calmly  is  the  better 

word] :  Tut,  tut,  we  are  brothers.    Why  be  envious?   You  have 

your  innings. 
North  Wind:  I  hate  you  for  your  beauty — your  gorgeous 

raiment,  your  eyes,  your  lips  which  always  smile.    You  have 

always  been  the  favored  one — the  best  beloved.    But  now — 

now!  No!  I  will  not  give  way!  I'll  stay  and  give  you  battle. 

[He  resumes  his  blowing  so  furiously  that  the  South  Wind,  taken 
off  his  guard  by  the  suddenness  of  the  onslaught,  retreats  mo- 
mentarily and  Snow,  emboldened,  urges  on  the  North  Wind.] 
Snow  [Excitedly]:  He's  giving  way!    You've  got  the  best  of 

him,  sir. 

North  Wind:  Go,  go!    Leave  to  me  these  hills  and  valleys. 

Return  to  your  south. 

South  Wind  [Resisting,  but  finding  his  fan  of  feathers  no  match 

for  the  bellows]:  No.  I  may  be  lazy  but  I'm  obstinate. 
North  Wind  [Advancing]:  Begone! 

Snow  [Dancing  excitedly]:  Make  him  go!  He's  giving  ground! 
North  Wind:   Go!  Away! 
South  Wind:  I  warn  you!    I  have  powerful  allies!  Retreat, 

and  leave  me  in  peace. 

North  Wind  [Still  advancing]:  Go,  I  say! 

South  Wind  [Almost  in  retreat]:  No,  no!    Sun!  'To  my  assi^it- 

ance! 

[The  battle  rages.  Soon  the  North  Wind  begins  to  lose  ground 
and  gives  way.  Slowly  the  light  grows  more  intense  from  the 
south.  A  huge  golden  disk  appears  and  glides  forward  with 
an  almost  imperceptible  motion.  The  North  Wind  retreats 
still  facing  the  South  Wind  who  follows  him  up  until  in  despair 
he  turns  his  bellows  toward  the  north  and  rxishes  out.] 
Snow:  This  will  be  the  death  of  me! 

\He  follows  the  North  Wind.  The  South  Wind  turns  to  the  Sun.] 
South  Wind:  Will  it  please  your  Highness  to  remain  a  while? 
Sun  [He  turns  so  that  a  round,  golden  face  is  seen — -a  face  from 

which  shines  a  pair  of  somewhat  irascible  eyes — a  face  with  plump 

cheeks  and  a  wart  of  a  nose.     Through  the  disk  protrudes  a  pair 

of  short  arms  clad  in  gold  laced  sleeves,  the  hands  sparkling  with 

jewels.    Below  (he  disk  are  seen  gold  sandaled,   pudgy  feet.    He 

speaks  pompously]:   A  few  moments,  perhaps.    I  haven't  been 

out  a  great  deal  this  winter  and  I  am  a  little  weak.     Call  the 

Sun  Dogs. 

South  Wind  [He  bows;  then  whistles  and  calls]:    Here,  Fido! 

Here,  Ponto !    Hyuh !  hyuh !  hyuh ! 

[The  Sun  Dogs  appear  from  the  south  and  run  to  either  side  of 
the  Sun.  They  are  somewhat  nondescript  cotton-woolly  creatures 
with  indiscriminate  brown  spots.    Both  are  adorned  with  curly 


tails  and  while  the  ears  of  one  are  alert  the  other  has  one  which 

lops  disconsolately.     Their  faces  are  not  doggie  faces  at  all  but 

those  of  pretty  little  children.     When  they  reach  their  master's 

fett  both  "sit  up"  and  remark  "Bow  wow"  and  look  very  in- 
telligent.] 

Sun  [Grandly]:  My  chair!  [The  Dooa  make  obeisance — which 
means  dropping  on  their  fore  quarte's.  Then  they  gallop  off  inward 
the  south  hastily  while  the  Svn  follows  them  leavingthe  South  Wind 
free  to  stroll  to  the  right  and  gaze  after  his  departing  brother.  TheT)oos 
re-appear  walking  on  their  hind  legs  quite  like  folks  and  carrying  a 
golden  chair  which  they  place  with  great  accuracy  in  the  center .  A  light 
shines  upon  it  and  the  Sun,  directing  the  operation,  is  very  careful 
to  have  the  chair  placed  to  receive  the  utmost  benefit  from  the  illumi- 
nation. At  last,  he  sits  and  remarks  approvingly  as  the  Dooa 
crouch  at  his  feet]:  It's  good  to  be  out  again.  Fan  me. 

South  Wind  [Fanning  him]:    We  missed  you  here  this  winter. 

Sun:  Oh,  I  was  here  occasionally. 

South  Wind:  We  did  not  see  you. 

Sun  [Languidly]:  No?  The  smoke,  no  doubt.  I  heard  the 
same  complaint  from  Indianapolis,  Pittsburgh  and  Chicago. 
But  I  was  there  also.  [With  sudden  peevishness.]  I  trust  you  are 
not  insinuating  I  was  neglecting  my  business? 

South  Wind  [Alarmed,  he  jumps  and  tickles  the  royal  nose 
with  his  fan]:  Oh,  no,  no,  indeed,  sir.    Pardon  me. 

Svn  [Suspiciously]:  Ponto \   Fido!   Watch  him! 
[The  Dogs  rise  and  advance  to  South  Wind.    Ponto  growls  and 

Fido  sniffs  suspiciously  at  the  South  Wind's  legs.] 

South  Wind  [A  bit  nervous]:  I  assure  you — I  didn't  mean 
— I'm  sure  it  was  the  smoke. 

Sun  [Mollified]:  Ponto — Fido — charge!  [TheDoaslie  down 
again.  There  is  a  movement  of  the  dry  leaves  at  the  north  which 
attracts  all.]  What's  that?  Ponto!  Fido!  Watch  it!  [TheDoGS 
spring  up  and  go  sniffing  suspiciously — a  little  bare  arm  comes 
out  of  the  leaves  and  waves  about  like  a  white  tendril — then  a  little 
foot — and  at  last  the  pink  face  of  Arbutus  appears.  The  Dogs 
sit  back  on  their  haunches.]  Ah,  Arbutus!  Come  forth,  my  child. 
[Abbutus  sits  up — an  arm  around  the  neck  of  each  Sun  Dog.] 

Arbutus:  Ah!  It's  good  to  breathe  the  fresh  air — and  to 
see  you,  sir. 

Sun:  Well,  come  out,  come  out.  Here,  [To  the  South  Wind.] 
get  rid  of  that  snow  while  the  Sun  shines.  I  can't  stay  here  all 
day.  In  fact,  I've  no  business  to  be  here  at  all.  I'm  supposed 
to  be  always  shining  somewhere  on  the  British  Empire.  [Arbu- 
tus plays  with  the  Dogs.]  [Sun  speaks  to  South  Wind.] 
Well,  well  you  lazy  fellow!  Let's  not  waste  time.  Where's 
Spring? 

South  Wind  [Looking  south]:  She  always  follows  me.    Here 
she  is  now. 
[A  pretty  girl  clad  in  garlands  and  little  else  glides  on  carrying 

a  wand  and  a  basket  of  bloom.] 

Spring:  Hail  to  your  Majesty!  [She  crosses  in  front  of  the 
Sun  and  courtesies  low.] 

Sun:  Hail!  I  don't  like  hail  or  rain!  Make  it  something  else! 

Spring  [Agreeably] :  Well,  then,  shine.  Shine  to  your  Majesty. 
How's  that? 

Sun:  Better.  Good!  I'll  have  the  court  stenographer  take 
that  down  and  issue  a  what-you-may-call-it,  that  in  future  _ 
I  shall  not  be  saluted  with  Hail  but  Shine.  Ponto — Fido — 
get  my  stenographer.  [They  bow  and  run  off  south.]  Spring, 
I'll  reward  you  for  that  invention.  I'U  give  you — let  me  see — 
what  do  you  need  most?  Ah,  I  have  it:  clothing.  You  shall 
have — [Spring  leaps  to  her  feet  in  protest.] 

Spring:  No,  no,  not  that,  your  Majesty.  It  would  .spoil  the 
effect. 

Sun:  Ah,  yes,  quite  true.  Well,  weU,  we  shall  see,  we  shall  see. 

Spring  [Seeing  Arbutus]:  Little  Mayflower,  my  first  child, 
greeting!     [She  kisses  her  fingers  to  Arbutus.] 
[The  Sun  Dogs  re-enter  with  the  Stenogr.^pher,  each  has  hold 

of  her  skirt  with  his  teeth.  They  lead  her  to  the  Sun.   They  release 

her  and  resuming  their  places  "sit  up"  and  remark  "bow  wow." 
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The  Stenographer  is  a  modern  young  lady — dressed  in  some- 
what unconventional  style.  Her  brows  are  tailored  effectively, 
her  hair  a  model  of  the  popular  coiffure  of  the  day,  her  blouse 
a  diaphanous  wisp  of  material.  Her  lace-clad  ankles  terminate 
in  high-heeled  pumps.  She  carries  her  notebook  and  pencil 
and  chews  gum  energetically.] 

Stenographer:  Yes,  sir?  [She  stands  in  a  bored  manner 
awaiting  dictation.] 

Sun  [He  has  forgotten  what  he  wanted   her  for]:  Well,  well, 
well,  what  is  it,  what  is  it?    Oh,  yes,  I  want  to  issTie-er-ona  of 
those  things — wbat-you-caUems — you  know     .... 
Stenographer:  Edicts? 

Sun:  That's  it — an  edict.  [He  dictates  rapidly  and  indistinctly] 
Know — ^aU — men  by  these  presents — that  We — the  Sun,  Lord 
of  the  heavens  and  all  the  worlds  that  revolve  therein — do 
hereby  and  till  death  do  us  part — ^world  without  end — amen, 
— party  of  the  first  part — do  hereby  bequeath — party  of  the 
second  part — [His  voice  trails  off  into  a  murmur  and  the  Sten- 
ographer writes  rapidly  until  he  dozes  off  into  silence  when  she 
waits  somewhat  impatiently  beside  his  chair.  In  the  meantime 
a  suggestion  of  music  has  grown  into  a  certainty — a  gentle  rythmic 
mingling  of  unseen  tiny  fluting  notes — like  the  voices  of  young 
growing  things,  punctuated  by  bird  notes.  Spring  dances  across 
to  the  south  and  beckoning  and  calling.] 

Spring:  Pan!  Nymphs!  Come,  my  dears,  help  me! 
[There  enter  from  the  south,  as  Spring  dances  away,  a  troup  of 
Wood  Nymphs  with  baskets  of  blossoms  with  which  they  begin 
to  decorate  the  bare  branches;  Pan  with  his  pipes — who  dances 
gaily  with  Spring;  two  tiny  butterflies,  helping  clear  away  the 
leaves  and  rubbish — but  ever  circling  around  and  near  each  other. 
The  South  Wind  even  helps  in  the  decorating.  Arbutus  from 
her  nest  of  leaves  assists.  Some  time  during  the  Dance  of  Spring 
two  Violets  from  the  heaps  of  leaves  appear  and  a  Frog 
hops  up  on  the  log  and  adds  his  voice  to  the  chorus  warming 
himself  in  the  sunlight.  All  is  activity,  and  a  gentle  confusion. 
Only  the  Stenographer  remains  blase  and  the  Sun  dozes 
peacefully.  At  the  end  of  the  dance  the  scene  is  transformed, 
and  Spring  kneels  before  the  royal  presence  coughing  to  attract 
his  attention.] 

Sun  [Rousing  with  a  snort,  he  blinks  and  looks  about]:  All  done? 
Spring:  Yes,  Sire. 

Sun   [Refreshed  by  his  nap  looks  about   benignantly]:    Then 
let's  be  off. 
H   Arbutus  [Holding  out  supplicating  hands]:  Nay,  not  so  soon. 
H  Sun  [Rising] :     I'll  leave  my  brightness  and  the  South  Wind's 
Dreath.    Don't  be  afraid.    Besides,  I'll  return.    Make  a  note  of 
that.  Miss  Jenkins.    [The  Stenographer  makes  a  note.]   Ponto, 
Fido,  my  chair.     [He  goes  toward  the  north.     They  pick  up  the 
chair.]  South  Wind,  go  you  before.  We  are  needed  farther  north. 
[South  Wind  and  Sun,  followed  by  Miss  Jenkins,  Dogs  with 
chair,  Spring,  Nymphs  and  Pan  go  out  to  the  north.] 
First  Butterfly:  I  love  you! 
Second  Butterfly:  It's  Spring! 
[They  kiss  lightly  and  flutter  around  each  other  in  little  circles 
and  then  to  the  north.] 

First  Violet  [Leaning  toward  the  other.]:  I  love  you! 
Second  Violet:  It's  Spring! 
[They  lean  toward  each  other  until  they  kiss,  then  laugh  softly.] 

Frog  [Leaping  suddenly  on  his  hind  legs  and  beginning  to 
dance,  clapping  his  hands  together.  He  croaks]:  It's  Spring!  It's 
Spring!  It's  Spring!  [Suddenly  he  stops  short,  sits  on  the  log, 
his  head  in  his  hand,  and  begins  to  cry.] 
First  Violet:  What's  the  matter,  Johnny  Frog? 
Frog:  I  don't  know.  I  feel  funny  here.  I  think  I'm  going  to 
die.    [He  puts  his  hand  over  his  heart.] 

Second  Violet  [In  a  hushed  tone]:  Hadn't  we  better  call  a 
doctor? 

First  Violet  [With  understanding]:  No,  let  him  alone.    He's 


lonesome.    He'll  be  all  right.    He  came  out  a  little  early,  that's 
all 

Second  Violet:  I  feel  so  sorry. 

First  Violet:  Never  mind  him.  Look  at  me.  [They  lean 
toward  each  other.   The  Frog  weeps.] 

Frog:  Oh,  dear,  oh,  dear,  I  think  I'm  going  to  die.  [A  croak- 
ing is  heard  from  the  south.  A  soft  voice  croaks  "Johnny,  come 
here,  Johnny,  come  here!"  A  frog's  head  appears  behind  a  tree 
for  a  moment,  then  disappears.  The  Frog  jumps  up.]  I  thought 
I  heard  my  name.  [He  leaps  off  after  the  voice.  The  Milkmaid 
appears  from  the  north  and  sits  on  the  log  somewhat  languidly 
removing  her  wraps.] 

Milkmaid:  How  warm  it's  grown  all  of  a  sudden.  .  .  . 
And  if  there  isn't  a  violet!  ''Two  of  them!  And  the  Arbutus! 
Oh,  my  darlings,  you  don't  know  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you! 

Flowers  [nodding]:  We're  glad  to  be  back. 

Milkmaid:  It's  been  a  long,  hard  winter,  it  has. 

Flowers:  Long  indeed. 

Milkmaid  [Referring  to  her  wraps]:  I  wish  I  could  get  rid 
of  these  old  things.  I've  enough  to  carry  without  them. 

First  Violet:  And  you  look  so  much  prettier  without  them, 
too. 

Milkmaid:  Whatever'll  I  do  with  them?  [She  looks  about  for 
a  place  to  put  them.  Suddenly  a  voice  is  heard.] 

Voice:  Icashclo'!     .     .     .     Icashclo'! 

Milkmaid  [Springing  up  and  looking  to  the  south.]:  The  old 
clothes  man!  The  funny  old  clothes  man !  I  know!  I'll  sell  him 
all  my  wraps. 

Old  Clothes  Man  [Dramng  nearer]:  I  cash  clo'!  I  cash 
clo' !  [The  Old  Clothes  Man  enters.  He  is  a  small,  thin,  stooped 
old  Jew  with  a  grizzled,  scraggly  beard.  A  battered  derby  is  on 
his  head  and  his  long-tailed  coat  comes  nearly  to  the  ground.  His 
trousers  are  too  loose  and  too  long.  His  great  shoes  turn  up  ridic- 
ulously at  the  toes  and  are  run  down  at  the  heel.  His  expression 
is  one  of  mingled  shrewdness  and  merriment.  He  spies  the  milk- 
maid who  has  stooped  to  gather  up  her  wraps  from  the  log.]  Any 
old  elo'es,  lady?  Old  clo'es,  rags,  bottles,  papers.  I  pay  you 
de  best  prices  on  de  market. 

Milkmaid  [Holding  out  her  shawl  and  the  scarf  she  has  worn]: 
What  will  you  give  me  for  these? 

Old  Clothes  Man  [He  takes  and  examines  them]:  Ain't 
dose  de  vones  vot  I  soldt  you  last  vinter? 

Milkmaid:  Yes,  sir. 

Old  Clothes  Man:  Vot  did  you  pay  me  for  dem  den? 

Milkmaid:  Five  dollars. 

Old  Clothes  Man:  I'U  gif  you  fifdy  cendts. 

Milkmaid:  Oh,  but  you  paid  me  more  than  that  for  them 
last  spring.   You  gave  me  sixty-five. 

Old  Clothes  Man:  Yes,  but  de  cost  of  liflng  has  gone  up 
since  den.  I  buy  cheaper  and  sell  higher. 

Milkmaid:  But  that's  not  fair. 

Old  Clothes  Man:  Mebbe  not — but  its  pusiness  and  ve 
poor  men  haf  to  live.  Fifdy  cendts. 

Milkmaid  [Making  a  move  to  take  them]:  No.  I  won't! 

Old  Clothes  Man  [Dumping  them  in  her  arms.]:  All  right. 
Keep  dem!  But  remember  I  don't  charge  you  nodding  for 
taking  care  of  dem  troo  de  summer. 

Milkmaid  [Impressed]:  That's  so. 

Old  Clothes  Man:  And  den  you  can  buy  dem  back  again 
next  vinter  most  reasonable. 

Milkmaid  [Shrewdly]:  How  reasonable? 

Old  Clothes  Man:  Oh,  qvite  reasonable.  I  sell  you  dem 
back  for  seven  tollars. 

Milkmaid:    Oh!     .     .     .     I'll   keep  them  myself. 

Old  Clothes  Man  [Going]:  All  right,  my  dear.    As  you  vill. 

Milkmaid:  Oh,  here,  wait!  [Running  after  him.]  You  may 
have  them  for  se'<'enty-five. 

Old  Clothes  Man:     Fifty-five  is  my  limit. 

Milkmaid:  Never.      [She  turns  away  toward  the  south.] 
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Old  Clothes  Man:  Very  veil.  [He  starts.  She  is  just  about 
to  call  him  when  he  slops.]  I'll  split  de  difference  seeing  you're 
a  old  customer.   I'll  g^if  you  sixty. 

Milkmaid  [Pursuing  the  advantage]:  Seventy-five. 

Old  Clothes  Man:  I  can't  see  you.  [He  starts  away,  then 
turns.]  Oh,  veil,  I'm  a  goot  feller,  and  altho  de  family  vill 
suffer  from  my  being  so  goot-hearted  I'll  gif  you — seventy 
cendts. 

Milkmaid:  Oh,  dear  .  .  .  .well.  All  right.  Take  them,  then. 
[He  does  so.] 

Old  Clothes  Man  [Counting  out  the  money  in  her  hand  from 
a  dingy  old  pocl'etbook  which  he  digs  up  from  some  obscure  pocket]: 
Five- — ten- — fifteen — twenty-five —  fifty  • —  fifty-five  —  sixty  • — • 
sixty- von — sixty-two  —  sixty-t're^ —  sixty-four  • —  sixty-five  — 
and  five  is  seventy.  Dere  you  are,  my  dear,  and  so  hellup  me 
you  got  it  a  goot  bargain.  I'll  stay  alvays  a  poor  man  because  I 
got  it  such  a  soft  heart.  Gootby.  It's  a  fine  diy,  aindt  it?  Goot 
for  pusiness.  I  cash  clo' — I  cash  elo'!  [He  is  about  to  go  to  the 
north  when  the  Shepherd  enters  and  meets  him.]  I  cash  clo'! 
Any  old  clo'es — any  old  shoes.  [The  Shepherd  passes  him. 
The  Old  Clothes  Man  follows,  eyeing  him  as  a  prospective 
customer.]  Any  rags — any  bottles — [Feeling  the  Shepherd's 
pockets.] 

Shepherd  [Sharply]:  Certainly  not.  What  do  you  think  I 
am — a  bootlegger?  • 

Old  Clothes  Man  [Regarding  the  Shepherd's  bare  legs  re- 
flectively]:' Veil,  no  von  would  scarcely  suspect  you  of  boot- 
legging van  you  got  it  only  bare  leggings.  [He  laughs  at  his  own 
joke  and  takes  hold  of  the  plaid  the  Shepherd  has  thrown  over 
his  arm.] 

Shepherd:  It's  the  plaid  you  sold  me  last  fall. 

Old  Clothes  Man:  It's  goot  goots.  I'll  gif  you  a  good  price 
for  it — a  fair  price. 

Shepherd:  I  don't  want  to  part  with  it. 

Old  Clothes  Man:  Dat's  vot  dey  all  say.  No  vone  vants 
to  part  vit  vot  iss  old  and  vornout  for  fear  dey  vill  need  it  again. 
But  look  at  de  flowers — all  in  fine  fresh  new  tings.  Dey  cast 
oflf  deir  old  garments — trow  dem  away.  Dey  are  not  like  peoples 
— dey  haf  faith.  Dey  know  de  goot  Lord  vill  provide  dem  with 
proper  coverings  and  take  care  of  dem  until  Spring  comes  again. 

Shepherd:  The  flowers  don't  have  to  worry  about  old  H. 
C,  of  L. 

Old  Clothes  Man:  Neider  vould  ve — if  ve  had  deir  faith. 
Ain't  it  de  truth,  lady?   [He  crosses  to  the  milkmaid.] 

Milkmaid  [Puzzled  as  to  his  meaning]:  I  don't  know — I 
suppose  not. 

Shepherd  [Anxious  to  talk  to  her]:  WeO,  here,  give  me  a  fair 
price  and  be  on  your  way! 

Old  Clothes  Man  [All  business]:  How  much  you  vant? 

Shepherd:  Well,  let  me  see,  I  paid  you  three  seventy-five 
for  this  last  year. 

Old  Clothes  Man  [Examining  it] :  It's  had  pretty  hard  vear. 
Tisn't  vort'  much  to  me  now.  I'U  lose  money  on  it,  but  I'll 
give  you  right.   I'll  give  you  sevent — no  sixty-five  cendts  for  it. 

Shepherd  [Roughly]:  Give  it  here!  [He  crosses  toward  the 
Milkmaid  who  moves  slowly  along  the  log  to  make  room.] 

Old  Clothes  Man  [Hanging  onto  a  corner  of  the  plaid]: 
No,  no,  vait,  vait!   You're  too  hasty,  young  man.    It  vas  a  slip 
of  the  tongue.   I  meant  seventy-five. 

Shepherd:  No,  you  didn't.    Let  go.   You're  an  old  Shylock! 

Old  Clothes  Man:  Shylock!  Oi,  oi.  That  I  should  live  to 
be  called  a  Shylock!  Efery  time  I  make  it  a  bargain  I  am  a  loser. 
A  Shylock !  When  it's  a  pound  of  my  own  flesh  I  give  every  time ! 
Oi,  oi! 

Shepherd  [Relenting]:  Here,  don't  cry  about  it!  Take  it 
along  for  seventy-five. 

Old  Clothes  AIan:  Oh,  mine  friend,  you  are  doing  yourself 
a'great  favor.  You  got  it  a  bargain.  [Counting  out  the  money.] 
Here's  my  card.  If  you  should  need  me  at  any  time  call  on  me. 
Yours  respectively,   LeviP.  Goldstein,  de  ole  clo'es  man.   Tank, 


Tank  you,  young  man.  Tank  you,  leddy.  It's  a  nice  day,  aindt 
it?  It's  Spring!  [He  goes  to  the  north  calling  "I  cash  do'/  I  cash 
do'!"] 

Shepherd  [Shyly  he  sits  on  the  log,  takes  off  his  cap  and  fum- 
bles it] :  It's  a  lovely  day  after  the  storm. 

Milkmaid  [Ba-tl fully]:  Uh-huh. 

Shepherd:  Where's  your  shawl? 

Milkmaid:  He  bought  it. 

Shepherd:  Ain't  you  afraid  you'll  catch  cold? 

Milkmaid  [Shaking  her  head]:  Huh-uh! 

Shepherd:  You'd  better  have  something  around  you.  [She 
shakes  her  head.]  I  think  you  had.  [He  looks  around.]  You're 
not  used  to  being  out  without  your  shawl.  You'd  better  have 
— something. 

Milkmaid:  Mebbe.    [He  shyly  slips  his  arm  around  her.] 

Shepherd:  How's   that? 

Milkmaid  [Primly]:  Quite  comfortable,  thank  you. 
[They  sit  silent  in  ecstacy.    She  gathers  blossoms  near  at  hand  and 

begins  weaving  a  wreath  with  a  supple  twig  as    a  foundation. 

The  Butterflies  enter  from  the  north  and  flit  around,  always 

together.] 

First  Butterfly:  I  love  you. 

Second  Butterfly:  It's  Spring.  [They  dance  out  to  the  north] 

First  Violet  [Leaning  toward  the  other]:  I  love  you. 

Second  Violet:  It's  spring! 

Arbutus  [In  a  sweet  little  murmur]:  It's  Spring! 

Fhoo  [He  capers  about]:    It's  spring.  It's  Spring! 

Shepherd  [Bashfully,  clearing  his  throat]:  It's  real  spring 
today. 

Milkmaid:  Yes.   [Putting  on  the  garland  she  has  been  weaving.] 

Shepherd  [Rising  reluctantly]:  I  must  return  to  my  flock. 
Will  you  walk  a  part  of  the  way  with  me? 

Milkmaid  [Eyes  cast  down]:  I  don't  mind.  [She  rises  and 
they  start  toward  the  north.] 

Shepherd  [His  arm  around  her] :   How  everything  has  changed. 

Milkmaid:  It's  Spring. 

Shepherd  [Taking  his  pipe]:  Listen.  [He  plays  and  they 
go  out  together.    The  music  gradually  dies  away. 

Flowers  [Nodding  and  laughing]:  It's  Spring!     It's  Spring! 

First  Violet:  Aren't  you  happy? 

Second  Violet:  Oh,  so  happy!  If  it  could  be  always  spring 
and  we  need  never  die ! 

First  Violet:  We  never  do  die!  We  only  sleep.  There  is 
no  death  because  there  is  always  spring! 

Second  Violet  [Sweetly]:  We  rest — and  awake — and  it  is 
spring!* 

Pan  [He  comes  from  the  north,  capering  and  blowing  pipes 
before  her]:    It's  Spring!    It's  Spring!    [He  dances  off  to  the  north.] 

Woman  [Looking  in  her  glass]:    Do  you  think  it  becoming? 

First  Violet  [Happily] :  There  is  no  death.  There  is  always 
spring. 

Woman  [Engrossed]:  It's  a  pretty  shade  of  blue,  don't  you 
thmk? 

Second  Violet:  It  is  the  blue  of  the  sky. 

Woman  [The  phrase  striking  her]:  The  sky  is  blue,  isn't  it? 
[Looking  up.]  I  hadn't  noticed.  I  wish  I  had  a  piece  of  it  to 
make  a  govna  to  match  this.  And  it  was  a  real  bargain  too,  con- 
sidering I  bought  it  so  early  in  the  season. 

Flowers:  It's  Spring. 

Woman:  Yes,  it's  spring  and  it  will  soon  be  summer.  But 
I'll  have  to  have  another  then.    This  one  will  be  quite  faded. 

Arbutus  [Sweetly]:  Aren't  you  happy  because  the  sun's 
shining? 

Woman  [Looking  in  the  direction  of  the  voice]:  Oh,  what  a 
lovely  shade  of  pink!   You'd  be  wonderful  with  this  blue!    I've 

*NOTE:  Suggested:  Dance  of  Pan  and  Wood  Ntmph  with 
Flowers.  The  Fashionable  Woman,  dressed  in  the  latest 
mode,  comes  in.  She  has  on  an  Easter  hat  and  carries  in  her  hand 
a  beautiful  hand  mirror  into  which  she  constantly  gazes.  She 
comes  from  the  south  and  stops  to  admire  herself. 
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a  good  mind — [She  starts  toward  Arbutus  with  a  speculative 

eye.    Arbutus  cries  out  and  shrinks  away.      The  Violets  cry 

out.   Before  the  Woman  reaches  Arbutus  the  Old  Clothes  Man 

is  heard  coming  from  the  north.] 

Old  Clothes  Man:  I  cash  clo'!  I  cash  clo'! 

Woman    [Pausing]:  There's   that   horrid   old   clothes  man. 

Well,  I've  nothing  for  him  today.    [She  turns  away.] 

Old  Clothes  Man:  I  cash  clo'!    I  cash  clo'!    [He  comes  in 

from  the  north,  his  arms  full  of  garments.]     Ah,  leddy,  any  rags 

— any  bones?    Any  old  elo'es? 

Woman:  Certainly  not!   Can't  you  see  I'm  aU  brand  new? 
Old  Clothes  Man  [Taking  hold  of  her  garments  to  test  their 

texture]:    Yes,  it's  new — but  it's  not  goot  goots!    Not  like  dey 

used  to  make!   Vot  did  you  pay  for  it? 
Woman  [Ttcitching  away  from  him]:   That  is  none  of  your 

business. 
Old  Clothes  Man:  But  it  is  my  pusLaess.      Clo'es  is  my 

pusiness.    I  gotta  keep  in  touch  mit  de  prices  so  I'll  know  vot 

to  offer  you  when  I  buy  it  from  you  in  de  fall. 

Woman:  I'll  have  no  dealings  with  you,  you  dreadful,  dirty 

little  old  man ! 

Old  Clothes  Man:  Oi,  oi!    She  oaUs  me  doity!    Sohellup 

me,  I'm  clean — as  clean  as  you!  I  can't  hellup  it  if  I  am  dark- 
complexioned.   You  vant  it  I  should  peroxide  my  beard? 
Woman:  Go  away,  I  tell  you.  You  disgust  me. 
Old  Clothes  Man:  Veil,  I'm  not  saying  how  you  make  me 

feel.    I'm  too  polite.    Dat's  a  fine  new  hat  you  got  on.    What 

did  it  cost  you  for  it? 

Woman  [Her  vanity  touched]:  Do  you  think  it  pretty? 

Old  Clothes  Man:  Fine.  I'll  gif  you  two  ninety-eight  for  it. 

Woman  [Insulted,  furious]:  Oh,  you — you! 

[There  are  cries  from  the  north.  A  strong  gust  of  mind  catches  the 
new  hat,  twitches  it  off  the  woman's  head  and  blows  it  toward  the 
■louth.  The  Old  Clothes  Man  is  blown  that  way,  too.  As  soon 
as  he  recovers  his  breath  and  balance  he  retrieves  the  hat,  the 
Woman  not  observing  this,  being  too  intent  on  keeping  the  rest 
of  her  garments.  The  Violets  and  Arbutus  gather  their  gar- 
ments around  them  and  crouch  low.] 
Flowers   [Frightened]:  Oh,  the  wind!      The  North  Wind! 

[There  is  great  confusion  from  the  north,  sounds  drawing  nearer, 
great  gusts  of  wind,  frightened  cries,  squeaks  and  squeals.  Pan 
and  the  Nymphs,  the  Frog,  the  Butterflies  cross  from  north 
to  ■'■outh  like  blown  leaves.  After  a  momentary  confusion  the 
Old   Clothes  Man's   business  instincts  re-assert  themselves 

»and  he  commences  to  utter  his  "I  cash  do'!"     The  Shepherd 
and  the  Milkmaid  are  blown  on  and  huddle  miserably  together, 
he  trying  to  shield  her  and  keep  her  warm.] 
Old  Clothes  Man  [Running  frantically  about] :  I  cash  olo' ! 

I  cash  clo'!    Here's  a  fine  large  shawl  I  got  it.    I  sell  it  cheap. 

You  can  have  it  for  twellup  dollars  and  a  halluf. 
Milkmaid:  That's  mine.     You  gave  me  seventy  cents  for 

it.   [She  attempts  to  take  it.] 
Old  Clothes  Man:  That's  no  difference,  my  dear.     I  gotta 

make  money  vile  de  vind  blows. 

[AU  bid  eagerly  for  the  shawl — the  Woman,  Pan,  the  Nymph, 
and  the  others  who  having  recovered  from  the  first  force  of  the 
wind  return  and  group  about  the  Old  Clothes  Man.  The 
Woman  finally  buys  the  shawl  and  also  a  man's  shabby  hat 
to  cover  her  head.  The  Shepherd  and  the  Milkmaid  are  pro- 
vided with  a  mangy  coat  and  a  woman's  old  suit  for  an  exor- 
bitant price.  Pan  trades  his  pipes  for  a  golf  jacket  and  cap. 
Spring  her  garlands  for  a  shabby  old  coat.  As  each  is  clothed 
he  hurries  toward  the  south.] 
Flowers  [Shivering]:  Oh  please,  please,  cover  us  up.    Cover 

us  up!  We're  cold! 
Old  Clothes  Man:  Votchew  got  to  pay? 
Flowers:  Nothing,  but  don't  let  us  freeze. 
Old  Clothes  Man  [Pocketing  his  gains]:      Veil,  I  done  pretty 

goot.    I  vouldn't  be  so  mean.    Here!    [He  gives  each  a  garment 


in  which  they  wrap  themselves.  The  Frog  hops  pitifully  about 
in  front  of  the  Old  Clothes  Man  clasping  his  hands.]  Vot's 
de  matter  wit  you?  [The  Froq  shivers  and  whimpers.]  You're 
cold?  [He  nods.]  Veil,  I  don't  vonder.  Your  suidt  does  look 
t'in.  Votchew  got  to  buy  mit?  [Frog  shakes  his  head.]  Nodding? 
Veil,  I  see  vot  I  can  do,  I  ain't  got  much  left.  [He  searches  in 
his  sack.]  Vait  a  minute.  [He  fetches  out  the  Easter  hat.]  Here, 
dis  is  de  best  vot  I  can  do  for  you.  [He  claps  it  on  the  Frog's 
head  and  takes  up  his  pack.  The  Froq  feels  his  head,  then  notices 
the  mirror  which  the  Woman  has  left.  He  gives  one  horrified  look 
at  himself,  utters  a  howl  and  hops  off,  the  Old  Clothes  Man, 
taking  up  his  pack,  goes  after  him  calling  "I  cash  do'!  I  cash 
do'!"  The  tumult  at  the  north  which  has  died  down  somewhat 
during  the  speeches  is  renewed  and  Die  South  Wind  backs  on, 
dishevelled,  his  fan  broken,  and  very  much  winded  himself.  He 
is  followed  by  the  North  Wind  and  Snow  who  make  threatening 
motions.] 

North  Wind:  Give  up!  Confess  you're  beaten ! 

South  Wind  [Panting  and  dropping  to  his  knees]:  No! 

North  Wind:  Give  up!  Go  back  where  you  came  from. 
You're  beaten!  The  Sun  has  left  you! 

SovTH  Wind  [Struggling  up]:  Never! 

North  Wind:  Give  way!  I'll  blow  you  to  your  haunts 
along  the  Equator!    My  handsome  brother! 

South  Wind:  Never!  I  must  protect  Spring  and  the  Flowers! 

North  Wind  [Sneering]:  Playing  the  handsome  hero,  eh? 
It's  a  lost  cause.  Give  up! 

South  Wind:  No!  [They  struggle.  The  South  Wind  has  the 
worst  of  it  but  just  as  the  North  Wind  is  about  to  hurl  him  down, 
a  barking  is  heard  and  the  Sun  Dogs  rush  on  from  the  north.] 
The  Sun!  The  Sun  ii  coming! 

Flowers  [/o!//m%]:  The  Sun!  The  Sun! 
[The  Dogs  worry  Snow  who  is  down,  and  nip  at  the  North  Wind's 

legs  growling  and  barking.] 

South  Wind:  Help!  help! 

'NonTHWmD  [Forcing  him  down]:  Too  late!  Too  late! 

South  Wind  [Faintly]:  Help!  [The  Svn  enters  from  the  iMrth 
beaming  broadly.   He  is  followed  by  Miss  Jenkins.] 

Sun:  What's  all  this,  what's  all  this?  [The  North  Wind 
releases  his  hold  and  shrinks  away.  The  Dogs  release  Snow  who 
lies  abjectly  curled  like  a  little  worm.] 

South  Wind:  Your  Majesty,  he — [Pointing  to  the  North 
Wind.] 

Sun  [He  advances,  scowling] :    You  here  again? 

North  Wind  [Stammering;  all  his  bravado  gone]:  Yes,  sir. 
Yes,  your  Majesty. 

Sun:  I  thought  I  told  you  to  go  home  and  stay  there  till 
autumn!   [After  a  pause.]  Didn't  I? 

North  Wind:  Y-y-yes-sir.  [Sun  turns  suddenly  upon  Snow 
who  has  sat  up  and  is  grinning  at  North  Wind's  embarrassment.] 

Sun:  And  you — [Snow  falls  over  again  expecting  instant 
annihilation.]  You — get — out — of — this — and — don't— let — 
me — see — you — again  in  this  locality  till  Christmas!  Do  you 
hear  me? 

Snow:  Y-y-y-es,  sire. 

Sun:  Get  along  with  you. 

Snow:  Yes,  sire.   Thank  you,  sire.   [He  sneaks  off  north.] 

Sun:  Fido!  [Fido  sits  up  on  end.]  Fido  sic  'em!  [Fido  darts 
out  after  Snow — there  is  a  howl  of  fear  and  pain.  2'o  North  Wind.] 
YOU — hear  my — ^my  what'd'ye-call  it — [He  turns  to  Miss  Jen- 
kins who  whispers  to  him.]  Oh,  yes,  my  edict — you're  sure  this 
is  an  edict?  [She  nods.]  Hear  my  edict.  [He  looks  around  sternly 
on  all.]  You  are  to  return  to — Miss  Jenkins — take  note  of  this 
please — you  are  to  return  to  your — er — what-you-call-'em — 
at  the  North  Pole — what's  the  word?  [Miss  Jenkins  again 
whispers.]  Igloo.  Yes,  that's  it.  You  are  to  return  to  your 
igloo  in  the  Frozen  North — [To  her]  Frozen  North — I  believe 
that's  the  way  the  newspapers  always  put  it,  isn't  it? — [She 
nods.  He  continues.]  to  the  Frozen  North  and  stay  there  until 
1  summon  you  to  return.  Understand?  Now,  then  all  ab-o-o-»-r-d ! 
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[He  raise*  his  royal  boot  and  the  North  Wind  rightly  interpreting 
this  action  hastily  dodges  out  toward  the  north]:  Ponto,  watch 
'em !  [Ponto  follows  the  North  Wind  off.  South  Wind  has  been 
adjusting  his  clothing.  The  Svii  looks  around  benignantly.]  Well, 
well,  Well,  uncover  girls.  It's  all  right.  I'll  look  out  for  you 
myself.  [Pan  returns  with  the  First  Nymph — the  Flowers  are 
just  about  to  discard  their  wraps  when  the  Old  Clothes  Man  is 
heard.    He  enters  and  gathers  up  their  garments.] 

Old  Clothes  Man:  I  cash  clo'!  I  cash  clo'!  Here,  here,  vot 
are  you  about  to  do?  Don't  vaste  'em.  Gif  dem  to  me.  Don't 
vaste  'em  chust  because  they  don't  cost  you  nodding.  [He  is 
too  intent  on  his  work  to  notice  the  Svti.]  I  cash  clo'!  [The  owners 
return  and  begin  to  bargain  for  the  return  of  their  garments.  He 
profits  on  all  deals.  There  is  much  confusion.  All  gather  round 
him.  The  Frog  returns  the  Woman's  hat  and  gets  Pan's  pipes 
in  return.] 

Pan  [After  the  confusion  has  died  down]:  My  pipes!  My  pipes! 
I  want  them  back! 

Old  Clothes  Man:  Sorry,  mister,  but  I  traded  them  to  dis 
gentleman  for  a  new  spring  hat.  [The  Frog  ecstatically  tries  out 
the  pipes.] 

Pan  [Striking  his  forehead]:  Oh,  woe  is  me!  Woe  is  me! 

Old  Clothes  Man:  Don't  take  it  so  hard,  mine  friend. 
Nobody  beliefes  in  you  nowadays  anyway. 

Shepherd  [Noticing  his  distress  and  approaching]:  What's 
the  matter,  Pan? 

Pan:  My  pipes!  My  pipes  are  lost  to  me  forever!  Look  who 
has  them  now! 

Shepherd:  Cheerio!  Perhaps  it's  all  for  the  best,  old  man. 
Very  few  ever  listened  to  the  Pipes  of  Pan  and  everyore  ssan 
hear  the  frogs.  It  may  be  an  improvement  after  all. 

Pan  [Uncomforted]:  Oh,  what  shall  I  do?  What  shall  I  do? 
What  is  there  left  for  Pan  except  to  pipe? 

Shepherd:  You  can  dance,  can't  you?  [Pan  nods.]  Start  a 
school  of  dancing — ^get  a  jazz  orchestra  and  call  the  place  Pan- 
demonium! 

Pan  [Rising  and  grasping  the  Shepherd's  hand  with  emotion, 
placing  the  other  hand  on  his  shoulder]:My  friend!  You  have 
given  me  an  inspiration!  Behold!  [He  seizes  the  hand  of  the 
Nymph  who  has  strolled  down  to  his  left.]  My  dancing  partner! 
[They  curtsy  and  make  a  few  leaps  around.     The  Old    Clothes 

Man  has  been  bargaining  with  (he  Woman  who  wants  to  buy 

back  her  hat.     He  is  unconscious  of  the    presence    of  the   Sun 

who  is  near  his  back,  but  he  takes  ouj  a  bandana    and  wipes 

his  brow,  removes  his  hat  and  wipes  the  inside,  putting  it  on 

again  on  the  back  of  his  head.] 

Old  Clothes  Man:  I.«ddy,  I  couldp't  t'ink  of  it!  I  couldn't 
let  you  haf  dat  hat  any  lesser  dan  twelluf ,  seventy-nine,  marked 
down  from  t'irteen. 


Woman:  But  you  got  it  for  nothing.    It  is  robbery! 

Old  Clothes  Man  [Wiping  his  collar]:  It  isn't  a  qvestion 
of  for  vot  I  got  it,  but  vot  is  it  vort'  to  you. 

Woman  [Sulkily]:  Oh,  very  well.  [She  pays  him,  takes  her 
hat,  finds  her  mirror  and  arranges  the  hat.] 

Old  Clothes  Man:  De  sun's  hot  today,  aindt  it?  [He  open* 
his  coat  and  turns  and  confronts  the  Sun.  He  is  speechless  for  a 
moment,  blinking  in  amazement.  Then  a  smile  breaks  on  his  face 
— he  holds  out  his  hands  and  rubs  them  as  if  warming  them  cU  a 
fire.]  Dot's  a  hot  suidt,  ain't  it? 

Svti[  His  dignity  ruffled]:  What! 

Old  Clothes  Man:  Hot!  I  said  not  vot  but  hot.  It'a  a 
hot  suidt,  I  said  it. 

Sun  [Advancing  slowly]:  You  oily  villain! 

Old  Clothes  Man  [Retreating  a  little]:  I  ain't  no  villain! 
And  let  me  tell  you  dis,  mine  friend!  I  may  be  oily,  but  it's 
de  oily  boid  dat  catches  the  woim  already.  [Divesting 
himself  of  his  coat  and  exposing  a  white  dickey  over  a  red 
flannel  shirt.  He  goes  out  toward  the  north  calling  "I  cash  do'l 
I  cash  do'!"] 

Sun:  Such  impudence.    I  shall  have  to  issue  another  edict. 
Make  a  note  Miss  Jenkins.  Ponto!  Fido!  Lead  the  way!  South 
Wind,  follow  me!  Spring,  attend  us! 
[They  go  out  in  that  order.  Pan  and  the  Nymph  dancing  after. 

The  Woman  follows,  adjusting  her  hat  with  the  aid  of  the  mirror. 

The  Shepherd  and  Milkmaid  are  gathering  some  sprays  of 

flowers  from  the  shrubs.] 

.Milkmaid  [Her  arms  full  of  bloom]:  It's  been  a  wonderful 
day,  but  I  must  go  now  to  my  herd. 

Shepherd:  And  I  to  my  flock.  May  I  walk  with  you — all 
the  way? 

Milkmaid  [Looking  up]:  All  the  way.  [Her  eyes  fall.] 

Shepherd:  Always? 

Milkmaid:  Always — if  you  want  to.  [He  puis  his  am  around 
her  and  they  start  slowly  to  go  out.  The  Frog  sits  on  the  log  en- 
grossed with  Pan's  pipes.  The  Butterflies  enter  and  circle 
around.  The  Violets  laugh  and  nod  toward  each  other.  Arbutus 
laughs  and  claps  her  hands.  The  Milkmaid  pauses  before  Arbu- 
tus.] Why  are  you  happy?  You  are  all  alone? 

Arbutus:  Come  closer.  I'll  tell  you  a  secret.  You  see  that 
heap  of  leaves  over  there — there  where  the  checkerberry  is 
just  peeping  through?  [TAe  Milkmaid  nods.]  Well — under  those 
leaves — fast  asleep — all  cuddled  up  cosily — is  another  little 
Mayflower.  [She  puts  her  finger  to  her  lips  and  chuckles  joyously.] 
Don't  tell.  [The  Milkmaid  and  Shepherd  go  out  together,'  he 
playing  his  little  piping  love  song.  Arbutus  calls  after  them  "Don't 
tell"  and  sings  to  herself  "It's  Spring."  The  other  Flowers  and 
Butterflies  repeat  "It's  Spring."  The  Butterflies  circle 
about  bending  over  the  blossoms  on  the  boughs.    The  Frog  pipes. 


The  Children's  Playground  Association,  Baltimore 
Everybody's  Playhouse 

T^HE  Children's  Playground  Association  of  Baltimore  has  the  distinction,  so 
far  as  we  know,  of  being  the  first  group  in  America  to  give  a  presentation  o^ 
Lady  Gregory's  delightful  play.  The  Dragon,  which  is  bound  to  have  wide  popularity 
as  soon  as  it  becomes  known  to  amateur  and  little  theatre  groups,  as  it  will  furnish 
amusement  to  both  players  and  audience.  No  happier  combination  of  titles  than 
The  Children's  Playground  Association  and  Everybody's  Theatre  can  be  con- 
ceived of  as  indicating  the  important  civic  and  community  work  that  is  being 
carried  on  in  Baltimore. 
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News  from  Centers 

Mrs.  A.  Starr  Best 

Chairman  Propaganda  and  Organization  Committee 

OUR  letter  this  month  from  the  organization  department 
will  have  to  be  more  in  the  nature  of  a  series  of  do's  and 
don'ts  to  centers  than  a  recounting  of  their  activities. 
Elsewhere  in  this  section  is  the  announcement  of  the  Twelfth 
Convention,  to  be  held  this  April,  and  in  connection  with  it  and 
the  business  that  it  brings  up,  there  arises  a  number  of  sugges- 
tions that  we  would  like  to  pass  on  to  centers. 

First  of  these  is:  Don't  fail  to  send  in  a  full  and  comprehensive 
report  of  your  year's  activities  for  the  convention  and  don't 
fail  to  appoint  a  delegate  who  can  be  relied  upon,  not  only  to 
represent  you  properly  at  this  convention  but  to  bring  back  to 
you  the  inspiration  that  will  come  from  this  enthusiastic  gather- 
ing. 

We  will  be  the  guests  of  the  Chicago  center  but  the  directors 
have  asked  that  the  convention  assume  a  strictly  business  as- 
pect and  devote  its  entire  time  to  stimulating  business  sessions. 
There  are  so  many  new  pohcies  to  be  presented  to  the  delegates 
that  we  will  need  every  moment  for  discussion  of  them.  There 
will,  of  course,  be  luncheons  and  a  banquet  and  an  attendance 
of  the  best  professional  performers  in  Chicago;  there  will  also 
be  a  striking  and  elaborate  celebration  of  the  Pilgrim  Tercente- 
nary prepared  by  the  Chicago  center  as  its  contribution,  but  the 
bulk  of  the  time  will  be  devoted  to  hearing  from  authorities  of 
the  day  the  things  that  need  doing  and  how  best  to  do  them. 

Chief  among  the  outstanding  topics  of  the  convention  will 
be:  rural  recreation;  the  appalling  scarcity  of  plays  on  the 
road  and  its  remedy  in  the  community  theatre;  the  establish- 
ment of  circuits  for  community  theaters;  the  possibilities  for 
a  wider  sphere  of  usefulness  for  the  lecture  bureau  another  year; 
and  the  opportunities  of  the  Institute. 

Each  center  is  entitled  to  one  voting  delegate  for  every  hun- 
dred members  or  fraction  thereof,  but  every  member  of  the 
center  is  entitled  and  most  earnestly  requested  to  attend  all 
sessions. 

One  entire  session  will  be  devoted  to  hearing  from  each  center 
what  of  significance  it  has  accomplished  during  the  year,  and  to 
discussing  all  problems  of  centers.  From  this  exchange  of 
problems  comes  usually  some  of  the  best  fruits  of  the  conven- 
tion. The  department  will  be  most  grateful  for  any  suggestions 
of  desired  topics  for  discussion.     Will  you  not  send  in  some? 

At  the  convention  also  a  proposition  will  be  presented  to  the 
delegates  to  increase  the  price  of  individual  membership  to  $3.00. 
This  increase  will  not  affect  center  members  whose  dues  will 
remain  the  same.  The  question  of  making  the  convention  a 
biennial  meeting  will  also  be  taken  up. 

In  all  of  its  eleven  years  of  existence  the  National  has  not 
issued  to  its  centers  any  charter  or  formal  document  entitling 
them  to  use  the  name  and  bestowing  upon  them  the  dignity  of 
the  family  tree.  At  the  time  of  the  convention  the  National 
will  have  ready  for  every  center,  its  charter,  to  be  awarded  to 
all  centers  who  can  show  that  they  have  qualified  and  are  en- 
titled to  use  the  Drama  League  name.  Now,  that  the  organiza- 
tion has  grown  to  such  size  and  importance,  these  official  docu- 
ments are  of  value.  All  circles  intending  to  become  centers 
should  plan  to  increase  their  memberships  before  that  time, 
in  order  to  achieve  the  necessary  100. 

Among  other  "Do's"  is  the  suggestion  and  the  hope  that  each 
center  and  circle  during  the  next  month  will  launch  animated 
membership  campaigns  in  order  that  the  convention  may  find 
them  at  the  top-notch  of  membership.    It  is  surprising  how  easy 


membership  becomes  these  days,  if  a  few  only  bestir  themselves. 
Get  ten  people  to  bring  in  ten  members  each  and  you  have  added 
a  tidy  bit  to  the  sum. 

In  connection  with  this  suggestion  it  is  interesting  to  note, 
that  the  biggest  city  is  not  always  the  biggest  center.  At  present 
Chicago  leads,  but  Birmingham  is  a  close  second  and  fighting 
valiantly  for  a  position  which  Chicago  has  only  attained  during 
the  last  few  months  as  it  has  previously  been  held  by  Phila- 
delphia, which  now  ranks  third.  Any  one  of  the  three  might 
easily  forge  ahead  by  a  membership  campaign. 

Another  "Do"  would  read:  Send  your  delegate  to  the  con- 
vention unhampered,  with  power  to  act  as  the  light  of  discus- 
sion at  the  convention  may  influence  him. 

At  the  request  of  several  centers,  the  National  has  made 
arrangements  to  print  at  a  minimum  cost,  books  of  membership 
receipt  cards  with  coupon,  for  the  center.  These  will  be  kept 
standing  at  the  printers  and  may  be  secured  at  the  merely 
nominal  sum  of  $1.00  per  hundred,  if  ordered  in  several  hundred 
lots.  They  will  be  a  great  convenience  to  centers.  Let  us 
know  at  once  what  you  desire  as  the  first  installment  goes  to 
press  this  month. 

SEVERAL  happenings  of  too  much  interest  to  omit  have 
been  transpiring  in  the  centers  during  the  month.  In 
Indianapolis  the  Junior  work  is  as  effective  and  well  organized 
as  any  we  have.  The  grade  schools  are  organized  for  Junior 
Drama  League  and  these  students  form  excellently  trained 
members  for  the  High  School  Junior  Drama  Leagues,  which 
meets  every  two  weeks  regularly. 

A  new  and  interesting  future  is  being  tried  in  the  preparing 
by  several  schools  of  The  Steadfast  Princess  while  one  school 
only  makes  the  scenery  and  passes  it  on  to  the  other  schools; 
which  in  turn  will  make  the  scenery  for  other  plays. 

In  the  Shortridge  High  School  one  of  the  students  has  made 
an  excellent  dramatization  of  Miss  Wilkins'  Revolt  of  Mother, 
which  is  being  prepared  with  great  enthusiasm.  These  may  be 
helpful  suggestions  to  other  groups. 

Word  comes  of  an  interesting  meeting  held  by  the  Washing- 
ton center  when  E.  H.  Sothern  was  a  guest  of  honor  and  the 
idea  of  founding  a  little  theatre  was  seriously  discussed. 

Our  newly  awakened  San  Francisco  center  plans  to  use  Shakes- 
peare's birthday  for  its  renaissance  and  invite  in  various  kin- 
dred organizations  such  as  the  Speech  Arts  League  and  Amer- 
ican Penwomen,  etc.,  to  help  to  celebrate. 

It  is  encouraging  to  hear  from  Grinnell,  our  three-months 
old  baby,  that  interest  is  ever  increasing.  At  a  recent  play 
reading,  there  were  450  in  attendance  in  a  town  of  5,000.  An 
interesting  suggestion'  comes  from  there  in  the  shape  of  an  at- 
tractively printed  program  for  their  reading  rehearsal.  They 
have  also  put  on  a  remarkable  demonstration  of  religious  drama 
in  a  joint  program  of  three  plays  enacted  by  the  Congregational 
Church,  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society  and  the  College  Dra- 
matic Club.  The  Child  Moses,  The  Hour  Glass,  and  The  Terrible 
Meek  for  a  convention,  recently  held  there,  of  the  ministers  of 
the  state. 

ONE  of  the  most  interesting  developments  of  the  year  is  the 
work  undertaken  in  this  center  along  the  line  of  community 
drama.  Being  a  college  town  of  small  population,  it  has  a  big 
problem  of  dearth  of  recreation  to  solve.  The  educational 
chairman  of  the  Drama  League  center  has  installed  a  plan  for 
a  regular  production  every  other  week,  of  plays  by  local  authors, 
in  an  effort  to  stimulate  home  talent  and  the  providing  of  its 
own  amusement  by  each  community.     Of  interest  will  be  the 
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following  note  sent  out  by  Prof.   Bridges  to  all  local  Drama 
League  members  in  explanation  of  the  plan: 

"The  problem  of  providing  constructive  entertainment 
in  small  towns  becomes  more  and  more  important  as  the 
commercial  companies  become  more  rare  and  the  leisure 
of  the  people  greater.  We  have  come  to  the  place  where 
we  must  make  our  own  drama  and  play  our  own  plays. 
We  must  express  in  this  work  the  problems,  struggles,  ideas 
and  ideals  of  the  folk.  But  we  must  do  it  in  such  a  way  as 
to  cultivate  public  taste  for  things  of  beauty.  We  must  be 
artists  in  the  truest  sense  and  never  rest  content  with  half- 
done  work,  amateurish,  in  the  bad  sense. 

"My  hope  is  that  the  present  effort  will  represent  the 
humble  beginning  of  a  movement  which  shall  inspire  our 
community  (and  spread  to  others  around  us),  to  the  produc- 
tion of  a  community  drama  in  which  the  native  energies 
of  our  people  shall  find  a  healthy  artistic  expression  and  by 
means  of  which  the  public  taste  may  be  weaned  from  'jazz' 
ideals  and  the  vulgarities  of  the  bed-room  farce. 

"The  work  can  only  go  forward  as  community  and  college 
cooperate,  and  the  forces  which  make  for  public  weal  realize 
the  solidarity  of  their  interests. 

"Although  the  plays  about  to  be  presented  are  college 
productions,  we  shall  welcome  for  consideration  manuscripts 
from  anyone  in  town.  We  shall  also  hope  to  enlist  the  as- 
sistance of  fellow  townsmen  who  are  interested  in  acting 
or  other  branches  of  production. 

"In  conclusion,  will  you  talk  this  matter  over  in  your 
church,  society,  club,  etc.,  and  do  your  part  to  arouse  com- 
munity interest  and  support?" 

This  should  prove  a  helpful  suggestion  to  other  college  com- 
munities. 

WE  ARE  extremely  glad  to  have  stimulating  word  from  the 
Pasadena  center.  They  are  doing  excellent  work  and 
are  very  suggestive  to  other  communities.  They  issue  a  leaflet 
every  month,  announcing  not  only  their  activities  but  dramatic 
events  of  interest  in  the  community.  They  hold  a  serious 
evening  study  class  every  month  and  one  or  two  social  meetings 
besides.  They  have  just  closed  a  significant  play  contest,  in 
which  they  offered  not  only  a  money  prize  but  a  production  by 
the  Community  Players.  A  unique  feature  shared  by  no  other 
center  as  yet  is  in  the  joint  meetings  held  occasionally  with 
Los  Angeles.  When  either  city  has  an  event  of  unusual  attrac- 
tion, they  extend  an  invitation  to  their  neighbor.  This  can  be 
imitated  perhaps  by  Berkeley,  and  San  Francisco;  or  Birming- 
ham, Anniston,  and  Gadsden. 

The  west  coast,  as  usual,  is  up  and  coming.  In  a  long  news- 
paper article  we  have  at  hand  a  significant  evaluation  of  the 
work  of  the  Los  Angeles  center,  emphasizing  several  new  de- 
partures. "Not  only  has  this  center  a  play  reading  section 
holding  regular  meetings  but  also  a  play  writing  section;  and 
lately  has  been  added  a  clearing-house  for  plays,  players,  di- 
rectors and  talent  suitable  for  amateurs  of  discriminative  tastes. 
Probably  most  attractive  and  valuable  to  the  member  and  lay- 
man alike  is  the  completeness  of  the  bulletin  issued  each  month." 
In  this  bulletin,  as  in  the  Pasadena  one,  all  matters  of  dramatic 
interest  are  noted  as  well  as  the  meetings  of  the  center.  The 
paper  continues,  "this  is  in  itself  a  fine  and  useful  service  to  all 
lovers  of  dramatic  expression  and  the  study  of  what  is  being 
done  to  cultivate  public  taste.  It  is  a  practical  bringing  into 
working  relationship  many  groups  with  a  marked  effect  upon 
community  interest." 

With  all  this  good  news  about  our  regular  centers  we  can  add 
the  pleasant  announcement  of  another  new  circle  in  Oklahoma, 
at  Moore,   to  which  we  all  extend  cordial  greetings. 

Our  heartiest  greetings  are  extended  to  the  Syracuse  center 
which   has   formally  opened  its  new  home  for  its  players.     Its 


membership  is  rapidly  increasing  and  its  plans  are  most  interest- 
ing. 

The  Wilmington  center  writes  that  they  have  had  a  very 
successful  and  interesting  year  with  numerous  meetings,  when 
important  subjects  were  discussed  by  actors  or  plays  discussed 
by  chosen  leaders. 

It  is  cheering  to  read  of  the  work  done  by  the  Town  City 
center  whose  Junior  Department  not  only  prepared  a  Christmas 
play  for  the  center  but  jepeated  it  for  the  Crippled  Children's 
Hospital.  They  are  also  about  to  start  work  on  a  large  civic 
Pilgrim  pageant.  At  the  regular  monthly  meetings  of  the  center 
they  have  produced  plays  or  read  and  discussed  a  play.  Next 
month  they  will  produce  Milestones  at  the  local  theatre  as  their 
annual   benefit   performance. 

SEVERAL  new  cities  are  starting  organization  campaigns. 
We  are  especially  pleased  at  the  interest  in  Memphis,  Tenn. 
At  present  there  is  no  center  in  the  state,  but  Memphis  hopes 
to  complete  an  organization  before  the  convention.  We  hope 
this  may  be  followed  by  openings  in  Chattanooga  and  Nashville. 


As  the  convention  approaches  it  is  hopsd  each  canter  will 
round  up  its  year's  work,  take  account  of  stock  and  be  able  to 
send  a  worthwhile  showing. 

Junior  Drama  League 

THE  Junior  Drama  League  of  Chicago  is  holding  most 
interesting  monthly  meetings  under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Bertha  L.  lies,  Chairman.  The  program  for  December  was 
the  play  "Miles  Standish"  presented  by  the  children  of  the 
seventh  grade  of  the  Eugene  Field  Grammar  School,  Miss 
Jennie  Boomer,  being  Director  of  the  play.  Mr.  Kenneth  Thom- 
son, a  member  of  Miss  Ethel  Barrymore's  Company  of  Declassee 
spoke  on  "The  Training  of  the  Actor."  The  January  program 
consisted  of  a  talk  on  "Dramatics  and  Business"  by  Mrs.  Ann 
Whitney  of  Armour  &  Company,  Director  of  Welfare,  and  the 
presentation  of  a  one  act  play  by  the  Armour  Players.  Mr. 
William  Hodge  was  a  guest  of  honor.  The  February  program 
will  be  the  presentation  of  Stuart  Walker's  play,  "Six  Who 
Pass  While  the  Lentils  Boil"  by  the  students  of  the  Wells  School, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  George  L.  Masslich,  and  a  one-act 
play  by  the  College  Club  Players. 

Miss  Jennie  Boomer,  Director  of  the  play,  presented  in 
December  at  the  Junior  Drama  League  monthly  meeting  has 
achieved  great  success  with  her  young  students.  She  speaks 
of  her  rehearsals  and  preparations  of  "Miles  Standish"  as  follows, 
"Our  subject  for  study  in  English  this  fall  was  Longfellow's 
poem,  'The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish.'  As  we  studied  it,  we 
dramatized  it,  using  only  the  period  allotted  for  English.  The 
boys  were  assigned  either  to  part  of  Miles  Standish  or  John 
Alden,  according  to  their  fitness  for  the  part  and  the  girls  were 
all  to  be  Pricillas.  The  children  were  indefatigable  about 
rehearsals,  coming  many  mornings  as  early  as  8:00  o'clock 
and  staying  after  school  many  evenings  until  4 :30  or  5 :00  o'clock. 
That  they  enjoyed  the  rehearsals  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
there  were  always  some  who  remained  to  watch.  Very  soon, 
the  whole  class  became  familiar  with  the  lines  and  a  'John 
Alden  or  a  'Priscilla'  could  give  the  lines  of  any  or  of  all  the 
other  parts.  In  November  little  groups  of  them  were  enacting 
the  scenes  here  and  there  in  the  neighborhood  homes.  If  I 
were  to  summarize  what  I  think  the  play  has  done  for  the 
children  I  would  be  impelled  to  speak  of  the  important  part 
this  training  has  played  in  developing  imagination  and  initiative, 
in  fostering  a  spirit  of  cooperation,  in  enriching  their  vocabu- 
laries, in  intensifying  their  love  of  beauty  of  speech,  of  phrase, 
and  of  expression,  and  above  all  in  giving  them  ideals  of  conduct 
and  of  character  to  which  I  hope  they  may  grow  and  live  up  to. 

Preparation  of  the  play  has  drawn  teacher  and  pupils  into 
closer  and  more  intimate  relationship.  I  have  come  to  know 
them  better  through  their  reactions  in  presenting  the  play  and 
it  has  helped  me  to  know  best  how  I  can  help  them." 
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Ballot  for  1921-1922 

Drama  League  of  America 


VICE  PRESIDENTS 
D  Edgar  B.  Gordon,  University  of  Wisconsin 
D  Wm.  Lyon  Phelps,  Yale  University 
n  Clarence  Hough,  Chicago 

TREASURER 
D  M.  L.  H.  Odea,  Winnetka,  111. 

DIRECTORS 
D  Stuart  Bailey,  Winnetka,  111. 
D  Frank   Chouteau   Brown,    Boston 
D  Mrs.  Wm.  Bush,  Chicago 
n  Barrett  Clark,  New  York  City 
n  Dudley  Cowles,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
D  Walter   Prichard   Eaton,   Sheffield,   Mass. 
n  Edgar  B.  Gordon,  University  of  Wisconsin 
n  Clarence  Hough,  Chicago 
D  Mrs.  Hamilton  McCormick,  Chicago 
n  Wm.  Lyon  Phelps,  Yale  Universiy 
n  Wm.  H.  Scheifley,  University  of  Indiana 
n  Mrs.  Samuel  Young,  Grand  Rapids 

Voting  members  of  the  League  will  kindly  send  this  ballot 

properly  checked  to  the  League  office  before 

April  20,  1921. 


\ 


OFFICERS  AND   DIRECTORS  HOLDING 
OVER  1921-1922 

president 
John  M.  Stahl,  Chicago 

VICE  presidents 
Mrs.  A.  Starr  Best,  Evanston 
Richard  Burton,  University  of  Minnesota 
Walter  Prichard  Eaton,  Sheffield,  Mass. 

secretaries]) 
Miss  Alice  Houston,  Evanston,  111. 

directors 
Mrs.  A.  Starr  Best,  Evanston 
Richard  Burton,  Minneapolis 
Jack  Randall  Crawford,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Sidney  F.  Daily,  Indianapolis 
Theodore  B.  Hinckley,  Chicago 
Miss  Alice  Houston,  Evanston 
Frederick  Koch,  University  of  North  Carolina 
Francis  Neilson,  Chicago 
M.  L.  H.  Odea,  Winnetka,  111. 
John  M.  Stahl,  Chicago 
Mrs.  B.  F.  Wilkerson,  Birmingham,  Ala. 


Your 

Privilege 


As  a  Member  of  The  Drama  League  of  America 
it  is  your  privilege  to  recommend  for  mem- 
bership in  the  League  any  of  your  friends  or 
acquaintances  who  would  benefit  thereby  and 
who  could  help  us  in  the  good  work. 

It  might  be  said  that  this  is  not  only  a  privilege 
but  also  a  duty,  and  we  appeal  for  your  prompt 
and  hearty  interest  in  strengthening  our  or- 
ganization. 

Will  you  speak  about  the  League's  work  and  its 
claims  to  your  friends?  Will  you  send  us 
their  names  so  that  we  may  get  in  touch  with 
them  direct  and  invite  them  to  join  us  in  this 
interesting  and  helpful  work? 

Just  fill  in  and  detach  the  coupon  below,  mail  it 
to  Headquarters,  and  we'll  send  full  partic- 
ulars by  return  mail. 

Membership  Fee  Includes  Subscription  to 
The  Drama  Magazine 


Fill  This  Out  and  Mail  it  Today 


1921. 

To  the  Secretary,  Drama  League  of  America, 
59  E.  VanBuren  St.,  Chicago. 

#     I  nominate  the  following  for  membership  in  the  League: 

I 
Name 

t 

'  Address 

,  Name _ 

^Address _ 

Name 

Address _ 

! 

jf  Nominating  Member: 
'i 

Name... 

I 

Address.. 


The  Eleventh  Annual  Convention 

of  the  Drama  League  of  America 

Chicago,  April  28-29-30 

The  convention  will  make  its  headquarters  at  the  Hotel  LaSalle  and 
all  regular  sessions  will  be  held  there 


PRELIMINARY    PROGRAM 


rpHURSDAY— Opening   at   10:30   with   ad- 
X    dresses  of  welcome  and  reports  of  the  offi- 
cers, the  League  will  plunge  at  once  into  its 
regular  business. 

The  opening  luncheon  on  Thursday  will  be 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Chicago  center; 
leading  professional  players  will  be  guests  of 
honor. 

The  afternoon  session  will  take  up  the  suc- 
cesses and  problems  of  the  centers  and  every 
center  will  be  asked  to  tell  of  its  history  for  the 
year;  its  accomplishments  and  failures,  closing 
with  the  official  awarding  of  charters. 

Two  of  the  most  eloquent  speakers  of  the  day, 
Prof.  S.  H.  Clark  of  Chicago  University  and 
Mr.  Horace  Bridges,  will  speak  on  the  need  of 
organized  expression  of  taste  in  recreation. 

In  the  evening  the  delegates  will  attend  a 
professional  performance  at  one  of  the  theatres. 

FRIDAY  will  be  devoted  to  a  thorough  dis- 
cussion of  the  professional  drama.  At  the 
morning  session  the  Present  Plight  of  the 
"Provinces"  will  be  discussed  by  representa- 
tives of  the  managers,  and  by  Harold  L.  Beyer, 
for  years  dramatic  critic  for  the  Grinnell,  Iowa, 
newspaper. 

The  afternoon  session  wiU  discuss  the  possi- 
bilities of  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  the 
Little  and  Community  Theatre  companies.  Such 
interesting  speakers  as  Mrs.  Arthur  Aldis,  Alice 
Gerstenberg,  Daniel  Quirk  of  the  Ypsilanti 
Group,  and  Laura  Dainty  Pelham  of  the  Hull 
House  Players  will  offer  suggestions,  each  along 
his  own  line. 

The  banquet  in  the  evening  will  afford  an 
opportunity  to  get  acquainted  and  enjoy  each 


other,  and  will  be  followed  by  a  delightful 
program  of  the  Vassar  College  Players  of  whom 
the  delegates  will  be  the  guests. 

SATURDAY  will  be  devoted  to  a  discussion 
of  the  educational  side  of  league  work. 
In  the  morning,  the  Problem  for  the  Juniors 
will  be  discussed  by  Miss  Cora  Mel  Patten, 
the  High  Schools  by  Theodore  B.  Hinckley, 
Drama  Study  in  the  Clubs  by  Alice  C.  D. 
Riley,  Drama  and  the  Church  by  Miss 
Clara  Fitch. 

There  will  be  opportunity  at  luncheon  for 
special  discussion  and  conference  with  specialists 
along  these  different  lines  of  activity. 

Our  forward-looking  program  for  the  new 
year  will  be  presented  by  the  President,  John 
M.  Stahl  and  leaders  in  each  of  the  activities  at 
the  closing  formal  session  on  Saturday  afternoon. 

The  most  attractive  and  interesting  program 
of  all  is  being  prepared  by  the  Chicago  center 
for  Saturday  evening,  when  Chicago's  Pilgrim 
Tercentennial  celebration  program  will  be  pre- 
sented at  Orchestra  Hall.  A  chorus  of  200 
children  from  different  community  centers  will 
sing  a  special  Pilgrim  Ode,  Prof.  Percy  H. 
Boynton  will  speak,  and  IPercy  MacKaye's 
beautiful  Pilgrim  Ritual,  The  Pilgrim  and  ihe 
Book,  will  be  presented  by  allied  clubs  and 
organizations  of  Chicago. 

SUNDAY — A  special  program  has  been  ar- 
ranged for  Sunday  afternoon  in  the  interest 
of  the  Religious  Drama  Department.  The 
prize  play.  The  Rock,  will  be  presented  by  the 
Pilgrim  Players  for  the  benefit  of  the  delegates, 
after  which  the  delegates  are  invited  to  a  fare- 
well tea. 


RESERVATIONS  for  hotel  accommodations,  banquet  and  luncheon  should  be  made  before  April 
15th  at  the  National  Office.  Rates:  single  room  $2.00;  with  bath  $4.00;  theatre  attendance 
$2.20  and  $2.75.  ALL  MEMBERS  ARE  ENTITLED  TO  ATTEND  ALL  SESSIONS.  Every 
center  is  entitled  to  one  vote  for  every  100  members.  In  accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the 
By-laws,  attention  of  members  is  called  to  the  intention  of  the  Directors  to  suggest  amendments 
at  the  annual  meeting  in  connection  with  dues  of  members  and  the  holding  of  an  annual  meeting.   J  >_ 


I 


Arts  Scholarship 

Contestants 


Applications  have  been  received]  from  the  following  persons 
who  have  been  sent  the  necessary  entry  blanks.  Is  your 
name  among  these?  Do  you  want  to  win  a  Scholarship  in  any  of 
the  reputable  Art  Schools?  For  full  particulars  write  The 
Drama. 

Dorothy  Buell 

Tillie  Campbell 

Weaver  Dallas 

Martha  E.  Darrah 

Mary  Davis 

C.  Demand 

Mabel  DeVries 

Mary  H.  Dusenbury    . 

Dorothy  Hartnett 

Merion  Workum   Holman 
Elizabeth  Ingram 

Cora  Kalm 
Elizabeth  Ingram 
Sallie  Irvine 
L.  Katherine  Keifer 

Winnie  Kennedy 

Kenneth  Logourtz 
Thurston  B.  MacauUy 

Paul  F.  Mahaffey 
Eunice  Mannahon 
Fred  M.  Milford 

W.  A.  Munn 
Martha  Piotrowski 

Hesier  Reed 
Bayard  Frances  Rhoton 

Karslen  Roedder 
Diane  R.  Seamon 
Sophie  Skaff 
Lawrence  Timbers 
Catherine  Towsley 
BertC.  Walker 
Marguerite  Wernimont 
Russell  Whilesell 
Ruth  Winans 


Musical  Readings 

By  LYTTON  COX 

BEAUTIFUL  LYRICS  set  to  Special  Music 
for  the  Professional  or  Amateur  Reader.  The 
poems  are  rich  in  sentiment,  each  telling  a  story 
with  a  distinct  appeal,  while  the  melody  is  in  de- 
lightful harmony  with  the  subject.     The  titles  are : 

APPLE  BLOSSOMS— There's  an  old  brown  path  that 
leads  to  yesterday,  where  all  of  life  was  Maytime  and  playtime. 

COMPENSATION— An  inspirational  reading.  It  brings 
atmosphere  of  hope  and  fulfillment;  each  seeming  loss  is  bal- 
anced by  some  gain. 

COUNTING  DAISY  PETALS— Schoolday  courting  and 
the  final  winning,  wound  about  the  old,  familiar  rhyme,  "One 
I  Love." 

DREAMING  IN  DE  TWILIGHT— A  memory  of  the 
Southland;  while  the  shadders  fall,  jes'  befo'  de  candle  time's, 
"Sweetest  time  of  all." 

FAIRYTOWN— Where  the  shining  turrets  of  your  dream 
castles  beckon  and  every  wish  comes  true.  Excellent  for 
young  folks. 

KEEP  A'SMILIN' — Smiles  and  tears  together  will  make  a 
rainbow  road,  then  just  keep  on  smilin'  and  you'll  not  mind  the 
load. 

LEGEND  OF  A  TWILIGHT  BELL— A  story  of  hope  and 
happiness,  especially  adapted  for  church  or  concert. 

MORNING  GLORIES— A  charming  little  reading  carrying 
the  quaint  idea  that  morning  glories  are  the  fairies'  umbrellas. 

THE  OLD  FAMILY  ALBUM— A  sentiment  of  haunting 
melody  bringing  back  most  alluring  days  that  were  care  free  and 
bright. 

THE  SUNSET  BRIDGE— While  the  earth  lies  still  be- 
neath the  deepening  shadows,  unseen  swift  hands  let  down 
the  sunset  bridge. 

THE  WHISTLING  BOY— It  shows  us  how  to  "keep 
a'smilin*  on"  with  high  courage  whether  life  offers  a  rose  or  a 
thistle. 


Ask  your  music  dealer  to  get  them  for  you,  or  mailed  direct 
postpaid  on  receipt  of  price — 35  cents  each. 

T.  S.  DENISON  &  CO.,  Publishers 

156  W.  RANDOLPH  ST.,  CHICAGO 


A    list   of   the    Schools   and    Colleges   about    which    we    have 
,^     received  inquiries  in  connection  with  this  Contest,  is  published 
on  the  back  inside  cover.   Is  your  choice  among  them? 


« 


The  Magic  Voice  " 


A  One-Act  Play  presenting  America's  Call  for  Belter  Speech 

A  delightful  little  play  by  Florence  Crocker  Comfort,  full  of 

action,    humor    and    instruction.       Successfully     produced     in 

hundreds   of    "Better   Speech"   programs.    Suitable   for   both 

children  and  adults.    No  charge  for  permission  to  act. 

Price,  per  copy,  50  cents. 

THE    PRANG    CO. 

1922  Calumet  Ave.,  Chicago.  30  Irving  Place,  New  York  City. 


By    the    Author    of    "Jean    Christophe" 

"THE  WOLVES" 

a  drama  in  three  acts  by 
ROMAINE  HOLLAND 

with  a  descriptive  preface  by  Prof.  Barrett 
Clark,  who  pronounces  this  "Rolland's  most 
dramatic  play."  An  important  historical 
episode — a  fascinating  study  in  technique. 
61  pages. 

80  cents  postpaid 

The  Drama,  59  E.Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago. 


AN  OUT-DOOR  PLAY,  EASILY  STAGED 

"THE  GARDEN" 

By  FLORENCE  KIPER  FRANK 

An  enchanting,  romantic,  fantasy  suitable  for  amateur  performance.  Just 

the  thing  for  spring  and  summer  production.    One-act,  six  people. 

80  cents  fostfaid 

THE  DRAMA,  59  E.  Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago. 


Two  Hundred  Plays  Suitable  for  Amateurs 

Compiled  by  CLARENCE  STRATTON 

Short,  definite  annotations    show  the    special     fitness     of     100     one-act, 
100  full-length  plays.     Mimeographed  pamphlet. 

"A  taluablt  aid  to  little  theater  and  amateur  groups  in  search  of  plays." 

— Drama. 
ONE  DOLLAR 
4477  Panhinc  Avenua  St.  Louia,  Mo. 


Theatre  Soliloquies 

(Continued  from  page  SS6) 
dramas  there  are,  to  a  greater  or  minor  extent,  "strange" 
dramas.  Possibly  we  should  except  Ltg/iimn'.  Romance 
with  Doris  Keane  is  attractive  because  of  its  costumes 
and  Cavaljni's  accentuation.  Deburau  is  interesting  as  a 
picture  of  old  costumes  and  what  is  still  more  important, 
because  it  is  melodramatic.  Emperor  Jones  is  thrilling 
and  there  are  so  many  shots  fired.  Regarding  this  last 
play,  I  overheard  the  following  conversation:  "It  is  odd 
that  this  play  should  be  successful  in  a  Broadway  theatre." 
"Why,"  was  the  answer,  "you  see  it  is  so  strange,  a 
negro  hero,  ghosts,  shots  and  the  like,  all  elements 
making  for  a  Broadway  success."  And  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  gentleman  who  said  it  was  right.  It  does  not 
mean  that  Emperor  Jones  has  no  other  quaUties  than 
revolver  shots,  but  it  is  typical  of  the  standard  that  is 
liked  by  the  crowd.  It  has  no  action;  it  is,  in  fact,  not  a 
play  but  a  dramatic  moving  picture,  half  fantastic  and 
thrilling.  Eugene  O'Neill  is  beyond  doubt  a  promising 
and  gifted  dramatist,  but  if  it  were  not  for  the  genius 
of  Charles  Gilpin,  who  makes  monotony  dynamic  and 
vivid,  Emperor  Jones  would  be  considered  a  failure. 

Mr.  O'Neill,  despite  his  obvious  desire  to  find  new 
standards  for  American  drama,  is  unable  to  rid  himself 
of  what  I  would  call  cinematographic  intuition.  The 
play  is  a  monologue  of  one  silhouette  with  many  other 
silhouettes  in  the  background.  The  spectator  knows  in 
advance,  as  soon  as  the  picture  changes,  that  there 
will  be  another  ghost  or  group  of  ghosts,  another  ghost 
and  another  picture,  until  Emperor  Jones  will  die.  The 
only  thing  the  spectator  can  not  guess  is  whether  Jones 
will  kill  himself  with  his  silver  bullets  or  will  be  killed, 
but  that  only  adds  to  the  thrills,  not  to  the  problem  of 
the  play  or  the  psychology  of  Jones.  This  play,  although 
having  the  appearance  of  a  problem  play  and  hints  at 
psychology,  has  neither  quality.  It  is  merely  thrilling 
and  this  is  the  secret  of  its  succeeding  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  The  Tavern  and  Don't  Get  Married;  don't  get 
Divorced.  If  a  crowd  is  left  without  the  educational  and 
inspirational  elements  of  the  theatre,  it  needs  either 
great  fun  or  great  thrills.  And  in  supplying  these, 
Broadway  is  most  liberal  at  the  expense  of  artistry. 

OFTEN,  especially  in  the  daytime,  I  feel  strange  on 
and  around  Broadway.  Is  it  not  strange  to  see 
the  dirty  brown  walls  and  fire-escapes  of  the  Metro- 
politan looking  like  a  big,  ugly  grain  elevator;  or  the 
theatres  that  look  like  stores.  You  may  drop  into  a 
candy  store,  a  United  cigar  store,  or  a  theatre,  they  all 
look  alike.  They  even  are  the  same  inside.  In  the 
theatre  you  hear  the  rolling  of  the  elevated,  the  whistling 
of  the  traffic  policemen,  the  moaning  of  the  fire  engine 
siren,  just  as  much  as  you  do  in  a  candy  store.  In 
Wanamaker's  department  store  it  is  far  more  quiet. 

And  at  night  all  these  street  noises  combine  with  the 
shouting  underwear  and  Life  Saver  lights,  and  one 
sadly  thinks:  there  is  little  respect  for  the  theatre  on  the 
part  of  those  who  run  it.  And  they  do  not  try  to  sug- 
gest any  respect.  How  can  one  respect  the  Temple  of 
Art  when  every  light  and  every  line  of  this  temple  em- 


Humorous  and  Dramatic  Readings 

Readings  With  Music  —  Cuttings  from  the 

Classics.    A  comprehensive  Children's  List 

For  Schools,  Clubs  and  Kindergarten. 

(The  above  readings  range  from  6  to  15  minutes  in  length.) 

Cuttings   Made    From    Books    and    Plays 

As  Desired,  Prices  Varying  According  To 

Work  Involved. 

IVAN     BLOOM     HARDIN     CO. 

3808  Cottage  Grove  Ave.      ::      ::      Des  Moines,   Iowa. 

Catatog  Free  On  Request 


The  Pageant  of  the  Pilgrims 


TEXT  BY  FREDERICK  H.   MARTENS 


MUSIC  BY  N.  CLIFFORD    PAGE 


Iq  B^Proloffue  and  Six  EDisodea.  with  inoidentat  music,  solo,  ohonia  of  mixed  voicM  sod 

orohestr*.       Time  of  performsnoe:     Od«  hour  and  a  half  to  two  hour* 

Solo  Voioea:    Sopraoo,  Mexio-SopraDO,  Tenor.  Baritone  and  Baaa  (or  Baritone) 

Price:  Vocal  Scora,  Sl.OO;  Obonuee  only,  20  oenu:  Libretto,  25  oenta 

'X*HE  Prologue  presents  a  figure  symbolic  of  the  village,  town  or  city  in 
■*"  which  the  pageant  is  performed.  The  Landing  of  the  Pilgrima,  their 
first  Thanksgiving,  the  rollicking  Maypole  of  Merrymount,  the  romance  of 
John  Alden  and  Priscilla.  the  grimnesff  of  King  Philip's  head  and  the  closing 
apotheosis  of  the  Pilgrim  ideal  are  presented  in  six  well  contrasted  episodes 
supported  by  effective  music  written  on  broad  and  simple  lines  with  a  view 
to  open  air  performance  and  dramatic  clarity.  But  five  solo  voices  are  re- 
quired: Elder  Brewster — baritone,  Nelly — mezzo-soprano,  Pnscilla — soprano, 
John  Alden — tenor,  and  a  friend  of  Morton — bass  or  baritone.  Much  of  the 
chorus  work  is  In  unison.    The  pageant  may  be  given  Indoors  or  out. 

OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY,       Dept.  S.       Boston  10 


SELL  YOUR  MANUSCRIPT 

Your  plays,  novels  or  short  stories  will  find  a  readier  market  if  they 
are  sent  out  in  presentable  form. 

I  am  prepared  to  type  and  "dress  them  up"  in  a  manner  which  will 
help  to  insure  their  welcome  when  they  reach  their  destination. 

Reasonable  charges  and  prompt  return  of  all  manuscripts 
and  transcriptions. 

JANE  GRAY,  BOX  10,  THE  DRAMA 


"Theodat"  and  "The  Old  King' 

the  two  best  one-act  plays 
by 

REMY  DE  GOURMONT 

translated  from  the  original  French 
for  the  first  time  by  Richard  Ald- 
ington, with  a  critical  study  of  de 
Gourmont's  works.  Only  a  few 
copies  available.    65  pages. 

80c.  postpaid 


THE  DRAMA 


59  E.  Van  Buren  St., 


Chicago 


phasizes  that  it  is  created  not  for  service  but  for  the  tak- 
ing up  of  collections! 

The  theatre  is  transformed  into  a  factory  of  whole- 
sale production  of  fun  or  banal  thrills.  The  blazes  of 
Broadway  lights  remind  me  of  the  red  blaze  of  the  steel 
factories  at  Pittsburgh,  Gary,  Youngstown.  The  sky 
is  red  and  the  big  plants  are  deafeningly  noisy  turning 
out  lails,  wires,  angles,  tees,  double-tees;  the  Broad- 
way factory  turns  out  tons  of  laughter,  tears,  whole- 
sale and  retail,  ready  to  use  and  made  to  order. 

And  some  sad  although  beautiful  things  just  come  to 
my  mind. 

I  remember  the  wonderful  palaces  of  European  thea- 
tres: the  dark  grey  granite  of  Burgtheater  in  Vienna; 
the  Deutcher  Theater  of  Reinhart  in  Berlin;  the  Maly 
and  the  Majestic  Balshoy  theatre  in  Moscow  and  think 
how  strange  it  is  that  the  old  physically  exhausted  ami 
ilyiiig  world  has  these  wonderful  temples  while  the  new, 
vigorous,  young,  healthy  world  has  not  built  them  as 
yet.  I  remember  the  little  temple  of  the  Moscow  Art 
Theatre,  its  church-like  atmosphere,  its  austere  and 
religious  service,  its  powerful,  God-like  love  of  Art. 
I  remember  the  silent  faces  of  the  public,  full  of  devotion, 
the  inspired  and  always,  always  burning  souls  of  the 
actors.  Even  now,  although  hungry  and  although  they 
have  lost  half  of  their  cast  abroad,  they  still  live  with  the 
same  imspiration,  the  same  love.  It  is  curious  that  the 
Moscow  Art  Theatre  is  the  only  Russian  or  even  Euro- 
pean theatre  which  resembles  the  American  theatres  in 
its  appearance.  It  occupies  a  part  of  a  small  house  on  a 
narrow  street  and  between  its  two  entrance  doors  there 
are  a  store  of  Japanese  curios  and  a  corset  store!  But 
fjuod  licet  Jovi  non  licet  bovi — what  is  convenient  for 
Jupiter  is  not  at  all  convenient  for  a  bull.  Anyhow 
everything  is  so  arranged  that  the  street  is  unheard  in 
the  theatre. 

T^HE  street  is  an  enemy  of  the  theatre.  The  street 
'  -^  loves  mobs,  mobs  like  riots,  thrills,  accidents,  and 
wild  laughter.  The  theatre  does  not  deal  with  riots, 
but  with  the  noble  strife  of  the  passions.  It  rejects 
thrills  because  it  knows  real  suffering,  the  ever-tragic 
and  ever  solemn  collision  of  life  contradictions.  It 
knows  no  accidents  because  it  sees  life  as  one  great 
dynamic  drama  where,  as  a  friend  of  mine  once  said,  the 
thrill  of  dynamic  motionless  silence  is  greater  than  a  whole 
life  of  automobile  accidents.  And  finally  the  theatre 
does  not  laugh  for  laughter's  sake  because  it  does  not 
know  and  does  not  want  to  know  the  psychological 
tickling  and  its  ready-made  laugh.  It  laughs  as  Gogol 
once  said  "through  the  seen  by  everybody  laughter  and 
the  unseen  by  anybody  tears." 

Yet  there  is  a  great  public  in  America,  a  great  under- 
current of  real  dramatic  art,  and  a  great  love  for  the  real 
t  heatrc.  It  is  not  true  that  the  manager  gives  the  public 
the  "stuff"  they  desire.  He  merely  deprives  the  public 
of  the  "real  stuff"  and  the  American  public  is  not  yet 
dynamic  enough  from  the  theatrical  point  of  view  and 
so  passively  submits  to  the  tyranny  of  banality.  But 
the  undercurrent  grows  stronger  and  stronger  every- 
where from  coast  to  coast.    About  that  next  time. 
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One  Hundred  Representative  One-Act  Plays 


PROFESSOR  R.  ROLAND  LEWIS 

Deparimenl  of  English-,  University  of  Utah 


Abraham  and  Isaac — Samuel  A.  Elliot,  Jr.  An  impressive  arrangement  in  one-act 
form  of  the  old  miracle  play  of  the  same  name.  Five  men,  two  boys,  monks, 
and  choir.    Medieval  costumes.    Little,  Brown  &  Company,  Boston,  1920. 

Allison's  Lad — Beulah  Marie  Dix.  Patriotic  play  of  17th  century  England.  Six 
men.  17th  century  military  costumes.  Uprer  chamber  of  a  village  inn.  Alli- 
son's Lad  and  Other  Martial  Interludes.    Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York,  1910. 

Along  the  Quays,  For  Ever  and  Ever,  Where  Shall  We  Got  The  AJternoon  Walk,  Not 
at  Home — A  group  of  five  short  plays  translated  by  Sybil  Collar  Holbrook  from 
the  French  of  Henri  Lavedan.  Excellent  Comedies.  Poet  Lore,  Volume  XXVIII, 
No.  IV,  Vacation,  1917. 

America  Passes  By — Kenneth  Andrews.  A  romantic  comedy  of  modern  life.  Two 
men  and  two  women.  Interior  scene.  Plays  of  the  Harvard  Dramatic  Cluh, 
First  Series.    Brentano's,  New  York,  191S. 

The  Bag  0'  Dreams — Margretta  Scott.  A  play  dealing  with  the  sandman  story 
so  well  liked  by  the  children.  One  of  the  few  excellent  \  lays  for  children.  A 
boy,  a  man,  and  characters  in»thc  dream  scenes.  Scene  in  a  park.  The  Drama, 
January,  1921;  Vol.  11,  No.  4. 

Over  the  Hills  and  Far  A  iray — Florence  Kij-cr  Frank,  in  The  Drama  fcr  December, 
1920,  is  a  most  excellent  three-act  jlay  for  children. 

The  Bank  Account — Howard  Brock.  A  serious  social  comedy  concerning  a  bank 
clerk  and  his  extravagant  wife.  One  man  and  two  women.  Living  room  in  a 
flat.  Plays  of  the  Harvard  Dramatic  Club,  First  Series.  Brentr-  's,  Nciv  York, 
1918. 

The  Beau  of  Bath — Constance  D'Arcy  Mackay.  A  beautiful  play  of  eithteenth 
century  romance  and  atmosphere.  Two  men.  An  eighteenth  century  room  of 
faded  splendor.  The  Beau  of  Bath  and  Other  Plays,  Henry  Holt  &  Conii)anv, 
1915. 

The  Black  Death—'SI.  E.  Lee.  A  dramatic  tragedy  from  the  Persian.  Two  men, 
tw-o  women,  slaves.  An  excellent  costume  play.  Poet  Lore,  Volume  XXVIII, 
No.  6,  Winter.  1917. 

Blackmail~K\Qh&Td  Harding  Davis.  One  of  the  finest  melotlramas  in  which  a 
blackmailer  comes  to  a  seemingly  well-deserved  death.  Three  men  and  one 
woman.  Room  in  a  hotel.  Reprinted  by  special  arrangement  in  Brett  Page's 
Writing  for  Vaudeville,  Home  Correspondence  School,  Springfield,  MassachusettH. 

The  Boor — Anton  Tchekov.  One  of  the  best  Russian  plays;  one  that  acts  well. 
The  play  deals  with  the  rude  and  brutal  conduct  of  a  lieutenant  of  artillery 
toward  a  young  widow.  Two  men,  one  woman,  and  servants.  Interior  scene. 
Samuel  French,  New  York. 

The  Bracelet — Alfred  Sutro.  An  excellent  comedy  of  French  social  life  in  which  a 
wayward  husband  is  most  delicately  exposed  by  the  serving  girl  of  whom  he  had 
become  enamored.  Four  men  and  four  women.  Evening  dress.  Dining  room. 
Samuel  French,  New  York,  1912. 

The  Bridegroom' — Lajos  Biro.  A  Hungarian  play  of  Viennese  life  in  which  family 
hypocrisy  is  the  acce*  ted  virtue;  but  in  thi.s  play  it  is  most  effectively  handled 
from  a  new  angle.  Translated  into  English  by  Charles  Recht.  Five  men  and 
six  women.    An  interior  scene.    The  Drama,  May — 1918;  No.  30. 

A  Bright  Morning — Quintero  Brothers  of  Spain.  English  translation  of  a 
S  'aniph  play  in  which  two  characters,  former  lovers,  think  each  has  kept  his 
identity  hidden  from  the  other.  Two  men  and  two  women.  Lonely  place  in  a 
promenade  in  a  park.     Poet  Lore,  Volume  XXVII,  No.  6,  Winter,  1916. 

By  O ur seZ res— ^-Ludwig  Fulda.  An  excellent  high  comedy  of  German  social  life. 
Translated  into  English  by  Hoya  Wally.  Three  men  and  three  women.  Evening 
costumes.    Dining-room.    Poet  Lore,  Vol.  XXIII,  Number  1,  1912. 

By  Their  Wordt  Ye  Shall  Know  Them — -Quintero  Brothers.  Delightful  romantic 
comedy  of  Spanish  life.  Translated.  Two  men  and  one  woman.  Comer  of  a 
portico  in  a  courtyard.     The  Drama,  February,  1917. 

Cathleen  ni  Hoolihan — William  Butler  Yeats.  Beautiful  allegory  of  Irish  patriot- 
ism. One  of  the  best  plays  of  the  Irish  School.  Irish  dialect.  Two  men  and 
three  women.     The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 

The  Clod— hewis  Beach.  A  very  strong  tragedy  of  character  in  which  an  ignotant 
woman  is  goaded  to  a  frenzy  in  which  she  commits  murder.  Four  men  and  one 
woman.  Kitchen.  Washitiyton  Square  Plays,  Doubleday,  Page  &  Conipanv, 
New  York,    1916. 

Countess  Julie — August  Strindberg.  A  play  in  which  a  hoyden  girl  finds  that  she 
is  unable  to  play  with  fire  and  not  get  burneil.  One  man,  two  women,  farm 
servants.     August  Strindberg^s  Plays,  John  W.  Luce  &  Company,  Boston,  1912. 

Criminals — George  Middleton.  A  play  in  which  a  daughter's  marital  happiness 
is  jeopardized  because  her  fond  parents  had  failed  to  teach  her  the  physical  facts 
of  life.  Two  men  and  two  women.  A  cozy  sitting-room.  B.  W,  Huebsch,  Ts'ew 
York,  191."). 

The  Coda — Clarence  Stratton.  A  modern  social  play  in  which  a  young  wife  justifies 
her  accepting  the  attentions  and  companionship  of  a  man  more  desirable  thiiii 
her  own  husband  on  the  ground  that  she  has  the  inherent  right  to  live  her  own 
life  free  from  su^erimnosed  and  conventional  training  of  society  and,  above  all, 
of  her  parents  each  of  whom  has  had  an  affair  in  the  past.  Two  women  and  oiu- 
man.     A  small  intimate  living  room.     The  Drama,  Mav,  19K1;  No.  .30. 

The  Deacon's  Hat — Jeannette  Marks.  A  comedy  of  Welsh  village  life.  Interior 
of  a  little  shon,  Welsh  dialect.  Three  men  and  three  women.  Three  Welsh 
Plays,  Little,  Brown  &  Company,  Boston,  1917. 

Diplomacy—'Da.vid  Pinski.  One  of  the  finest  satires  on  the  kind  of  "di  Jomacy" 
that  causes  war.  One  of  the  best  one-act  plays  of  the  Yiddish  Theatre.  Six 
men,  one  woman,  a  mob.  Spacious  ante-room  of  the  chancellery.  Ten  Plays, 
h.  W.  Huebsch,  New  Yorx,  1021.  The  Phonograph  and  The  Stranger  are  two 
other  good  one-act  rtlays  in  this  volume. 

A  Dollar — David  Pinski.  A  rollicking  farce  comedy  in  which  a  troun  of  destitute 
players  quarrel  over  the  ownershin  of  a  dollar  that  they  have  found.  Five  men 
an(l  three  women.  Crossroads  at  the  edge  of  a  forest.  Ten  l*lays,  B,  W.  Huebsch 
New  York,  1920. 

Abagail — another  of  Pinski*8  Yiddish  plays,  may  be  found  in  Six  Plays  From  the 
Yiddish  Theatre,  P.  W.  Huebsch. 

Dregs — Frances  Peniberton  S  encer.  A  striking  melodrama  in  which  a  revengeful 
derelict  discovers  that  he  has  kidnapped  hia  own  child  that  he  unintentitinally 
had  chloroformed  to  death.  Three  men,  one  woman,  a  chikl.  Flat.  Repre- 
sentative Plays  by  American  Authors,  Mayorga.  Little,  Brown  &  Company 
Boston,  1919. 
The  Dryad  and  the  Deacon — William  O.  Bates.  A  faerie  play  in  which  a  sedate 
Puritan  deacon  is  overcome  by  the  sprightly  beauty  of  a  drya  1.  One  man  anl 
one  woman.  Scene  is  in  an  oak  forest.  Opnortunitv  for  some  excellent  esthetic 
dancing.     TVie  Drama,  March-April,  1920,  Vol.  10,  No.  6-7. 

Duty — Scumas  O'Brien.  A  satirical  social  comedy  of  Irish  life  in  which  an  Irish 
policeman  arbitrarily  does  his  duty  and  arrests  the  very  woman  from  whom  he 
had  received  favors.  Kitchen.  Five  men  and  one  woman.  Duty  and  Other 
Irish  Comedies,  Little,  Brown  &  Company,  Boston,  1916. 
Eugenically  Speakirig- — Edward  Goodman.  An  excellent  satire  on  the  Shavian 
idea  of  woman.  Three  men  and  one  woman.  A  richly  ai>nointed  room.  Wash- 
ington Square  Plays,  Doubleday,  Page  &  Company,  New  York.  1917. 
The  Exchange — Athea  Thjrston.  A  delightful  farr-e  comedy  dealing  with  human 
frailty.  Four  men  and  one  woman.  Office  scene.  The  Extension  Division, 
University  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City,  1920.  This  is  one  of  the  plays  written  in 
Uie  course  in  Dramatic  Composition  in  the  Univeisity  of  Utah. 


A  Fareuell  Supper^— Arthur  Schnitzler.    One  of  the  most  subtle  plays  of  the  aristo  « 
cratic  social  life  of  Vienna.     Three  men  and  one  woman.     Private  room  in  a 
restaurant.     One  of  the  series  of  plays  in  Anatol,  Little,  Brown   &    Companv, 
Boston,  1916 

Four  Fairy  Plays:  The  Stolen  Prince,  The  Field  of  Enchantment,  The  Troll  King's 
Breakfast,  The  Bride's  Croun — from  the  Finnish  of  Z.  Torelius  translated  into 
English  by  EHzabcth  J.  Macintire.  Poet  Lore,  Vol.  XXVIII,  No.  2  V,  Autumn, 
1917. 

Fourteen — Alice  Gerstenberg.  An  exemplary  social  farce  of  unusual  technical 
excellence.  Two  women,  a  butler,  guests.  Evening  costumes.  Dining  room  with 
table  laid  for  fourteen.    The  Drama  February.  1920;  Vol.  10,  No.  5. 

Fritzchen — Hermann  Sudermann.  A  play  of  honor  on  the  part  of  a  wayward  son 
of  a  German  military  officer.  Opportunity  for  some  good  characterization  in 
acting.  Five  men  and  two  women.  One  of  the  plan's  in  the  volume,  Morituri, 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York,  1910. 

Funiculi  Funiculn — Rita  Wellman.  A  realistic  tragedy  in  which  a  child's  life  is 
sacrificed  for  the  selfish  gaiety  of  its  young  parents.  Two  men  and  one  woman. 
Apartment.  Representative  One- Act  Plays  by  American  Authors,  Mayorga, 
Little,  Brown  &  Company,  1919. 

The  Garden- — Florence  Kiper  Frank.    A  dramatic  fancy  in  verse  in  which  a  maiden 
pets  visions  of  the  various  asi  ects  of  love.     Four  men  and  two  women.     Out- 
door setting  in  a  beautiful  garden.     T'nusual  lighting  effects  combined  with 
opportunity  for  excellent  esthetic  dancing  make  this  play  highly  desirable  of 
^  its  kind.     The  Drama,  November  1918,  No.  .'S2. 

The  Glittering  Gate — Lord  Dunsany.  An  interesting  conversation  concerning  the 
uncertainty  of  what  heaven  is  like.  Two  men.  Before  the  gate  of  heaven. 
Five  Plays,  Little,  Brown  k  Co.,  Boston,  1917. 

Glory  of  the  Morning — William  Ellery  Leonard.  A  beautiful  romantic  Indian  rlay. 
Wigwam.  Indian  costumes.  Two  men,  one  woman,  a  little  boy  and  a  littlo 
girl.     Wisconsin  Plays,    First  Series,  B.  W.  Huebach,  New  York,  1914. 

The  Grujidmother — Lajos  Biro.  A  delightful  Hungarian  play,  translated  into  Eng- 
lish by  Charles  Recht,  in  which  the  romantic  lie,  told  by  the  old  grandmother 
so  often  that  it  has  come  to  be  the  actual  truth  to  her,  is  exposerl  by  hci  grandson. 
Three  men  and  seven  women.  A  broad  sunny  terrace  of  a  summer  residence. 
The  Drama,  May,  1918,  No.  30. 

Granny  Maumee — Ridgely  Torreuce.  A  weird  psychological  study  in  the  person 
of  an  old  negro  mammy.  Three  wom.en.  Living-room  of  an  old  cabin.  The 
Mftcniillan  Company,  New  York,  1917. 

The  Green  Cockatoo — .Arthur  Schnitzler.  A  somewhat  melodramatic  play  of  Pari- 
sian life  of  about  1789.  Eight  men,  one  woman,  followers.  An  undcrgiound 
tavern.  The  Green  Cockatoo  and  Other  Plays,  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Company,  Chi- 
cago, 

Oringoire — Theodore  f!e  Banville.  Arthur  B.  Myrirk's  English  translation  of  the 
well-known  story  in  the  life  of  Louis  XI  of  Franco.  Four  men,  two  wonien, 
servants  and  officers.  A  fine  gothic  chamber.  Poet  Lore,  Volume  XXVII,  No. 
n.  Si-ring,   1916. 

The  Great  Noontide — Patrick  Kearney.  One  of  the  finest  satires  on  the  Nietzschean 
community.     The  Drama,  January,  1921;  Vol.  11,  No.  4. 

The  Grey  Suitch — Sarah  Keener.  A  realistic  play  of  modern  life  in  which  a  stupid 
but  well-meaning  husband  is  unable  to  understand  the  romantic  desire  of  his 
ft'i'e.  One  man  and  two  women.  Cottage  interior.  Extension  Division,  I'ni- 
ycrsity  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City.  This  is  one  of  the  plaj-s  written  in  the  course 
in  Dramatic  Composition  in  the  University  of  Utah. 

The  Golden  Doom—Lord  Dunsany.  An  allegorical  morality  in  which  the  power  of 
prophecy  is  made  manifest.  Excellent  costume  play.  Eight  men,  a  little  boy 
and  a  little  girl.  Outside  the  King's  great  door,  rive  Plays,  Little,  Brown  & 
Company,   Boston,    1914. 

Happiness— i .  Hartley  Manners.  A  social  comedy  in  which  a  blase  woman  learns 
that  happiness  consists  in  "just  lookin'  forward."  Tw'o  men  and  two  women. 
A  comfortable  room  in  a  mof'.ern  annrtment.  Happiness  and  Other  Plays,  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Company,  New  York,  1914. 

Helena's  Husband — Philio  Moeller.  An  excellent  farce  dealing  with  the  Helen- 
Paris-Menelaus  story.  Three  men  and  two  women.  Greek  costumes.  A  Greek 
exterior.     Washint/ton  Square  Plays,  Doubleday  Pago  ^t  Co.,  New  York,  1917. 

Pm  Goi7(ff— Tristan  Bernard.  A  light  French  social  comedy  of  situation.  Trans- 
late<l.  One  man  and  one  woman.  Sitting-room.  Samuel  French,  New  York, 
1915. 

In  Hospital—Thomas  H.  Dickinson.  A  study  in  the  psychology  of  the  husband 
while  his  wife  is  being  operated  upon.  Two  men  and  three  women.  A  blight 
room  in  a  hospital.     Wisconsin  Plays,  B,  W.  Huebsch,  New  Vork,  1914. 

The  intruder — Maurice  Maeterlinck.  An  atmospheric  and  psychological  play  in 
which  the  secret  intruder  is  death.  Not  for  amateurs.  Three  men  and  five 
women.  The  Plays  of  Maurice  Maeterlinck,  Duffield  &  Company,  New  York, 
1908. 

The  Hour-Glass — William  Butler  Veata.  A  strong  morality  play  dealing  Aith  re- 
ligious faith.  Three  men,  one  woman,  children.  A  school  room  of  the  wise  man. 
The  Macmillan  Comapny,  New  Yorn,  1904. 

Hunger — -Eugene  Pillot.  A  fantastic  morality  in  which  it  is  demonstrate  1  that  the 
most  dissatisfying  thing  is  to  have  one's  desires  satisfied.  Four  men  and  one 
wonian.  A  roa  1  before  a  groat  tower.  An  ex'-ellent  costume  olay.  Represent- 
ative One-Act  Plays  by  American  Authors,  Mavorga,  Little,  Bmwn  Sc  Company. 
Boston.  1919. 

An  Interlude  in  the  Life  of  St.  Francis — Alice  Raphael.  A  bea\itiful  story  in  which 
the  love  for  each  other  of  Francesco  and  Bjanca  is  realized  as  one  with  the  great 
love  of  the  brotherhood  of  life!  Two  men  and  one  woman.  Simple  priest  cos- 
tumes. Courtyard  of  an  inn.  The  Drama,  November.  1920,  Vol.  11,  No.  2. 
Joint  Oirners  in  Spain — Alice  Brown.  A  humorous  social  comedy  of  the  elderly 
inmatcts  of  an  Old  Ladies*  Home.    Four  wonien.    Samuel  P>ench,  New  York. 

Kara — George  A.  Grain.  A  play  of  a  beautiful  American  dancer  who  finally, 
through  the  good  agencies  of  an  American,  escapes  the  clutches  of  Amil  Bey  and 
his  Turkish  harem.  Three  men  and  three  Women.  A  tastefully  appiointed  aoart- 
nient.  The  Arneberg  Dramatic  Prize  Play  for  1920  of  The  University  of  North 
Daktttji.  The  Dakota  Playmakcrs,  University  of  North  Dakota,  University, 
North  Dakota. 
The  Last  Straw — Bosworth  Crocker.  .\  realistic  social  tragedy  provoked  by  the 
law  of  psychological  suggestion.  Two  men,  one  woman,  two  boys.  Repre- 
senlatire  One-Act  Plays  by  American  Authors,  Mayorga.  Little,  Brown  &  Com- 
pany, Boston.  1919. 
Life  Is  A  luays  the  So  me — Louise  Gebhard  Cann,  A  play  of  sinister  realism  in  which 
a  long  absent  husband  seeks  to  avenge  himself  on  his  wife  and  her  paramour. 
One  man  and  one  woman.  Costvmics  of  a  lumber  camp  of  the  far  Northwest. 
Scene  the  interior  of  a  log  cabin.  The  Drama,  May,  1919:  No.  34. 
Limn  Sen?is~AIfred  Kreymborg.  A  delightful  romantic  farce  in  which  a  little 
wife  outwits  an  impulsive  husband.  An  excellent  marionette  play.  A  husband, 
a  wife,  a  huckster.  Provincetown  Plays,  Frank  Shay,  New  York,  1917. 
The  Lost  Silk  Hal — Lord  Dunsany.  Excellent  comedy  of  character  and  situation 
in  which  the  romantic  nature  of  man  effects  the  solution  of  an  embarrassiuK 
situation.  Five  men.  A  front  door  step.  Five  Plays.  Little,  Brown  &  Company, 
Boston.  1914. 


k 


Lore  in  a  French  Kitchen— The  well-known  medieval  farce  translated  from  the 
French  by  Colin  G.  Clements  and  John  M.  Saunders.  One  man  and  two  women. 
French  kitchen  scene.     Poet  Lore,  Volume  XXVIII,  No.  6,  Winter,  1917. 

The  Maker  of  Dreatns — Oliphant  Downs.  A  romantic  fantasy  of  high  order.  Three 
men— one  of  the  roles  can  be  taken  by  a  girl.    Samuel  French,  New  York. 

.1  Marriage  Proposal — Anton  Tchekov.  A  Russian  rural  comedy  of  manners. 
Translated.  Two  men  and  one  woman.  Reception  room.  Simple  Russian  cos- 
tumes.    Samuel  French,  New  York,   1914. 

Master  Pierre  Palelin — Transcribed  from  the  medieval  French  version  of  the  well- 
known  farce,  by  Maurice  Relonde.  Four  men  and  one  woman.  Probably  the 
best  farce  in  any  literature.  Poet  Lore.  Volume  XXVIII,  No.  Ill,  Summer, 
1917. 

Miss  Civilization — Richard  Harding  Davis.  A  comedy  in  which  the  quick-witted 
daughter  of  a  banker  effects  the  capture  of  burglars.  Four  men  and  one  woman. 
Dining  ro<jm.     Samuel  French,  Ne^f  York. 

The  Melon  T hie f—Shigcyoshi  Obata.  A  delightful  Japanese  farce  in  verse;  one  of 
the  well-known  Kiogen  plays  or  "crazy  stunt"  plays  so  closely  related  to  the 
Japanese  No  plays  of  several  centuries  ago.  Two  men  and  a  scarecrow.  Simple 
Japanese  costumes.  In  a  country-side  melon  patch.  The  Drama,  December, 
1919:  Vol.  10,  No.  o. 

Modesty — Paul  Hcrvieu.  One  of  the  finest  of  French  comedies;  in  it  is  exemplified 
that  instinctively  a  woman  desires  flattery  rather  than  brutal  frankness.  Two 
men  and  one  woman.    A  parlor.    Samuel  French,  New  York,  1915. 

Monday — Alfred  Kreymborg.  "A  lame  minuet"  in  free  verse,  in  which  six  women 
love  their  husbands  notwithstanding.  Six  women.  Scene  is  a  box-like  landing 
in  a  New  York  tenement.  Opportunity  for  some  excellent  pantomime.  The 
Drama.  May,  1920,  Vol.  10.  No.  S. 

Moonshine — Arthur  Hopkins.  A  realistic  i>lay  of  North  Carolina  mountain  life 
in  which  a  moonshiner  is  completely  outwitted.  Two  men.  Interior  of  a  moun- 
tain hut.    Theatre  Art&  Magazine  for  January,  1919. 

Morraca — Winthrop  Parkhurst.  A  beautiful  and  dignified  play  of  Belshazzar's 
feast  as  recorded  in  the  Bible.  Seven  men,  one  woman,  and  the  followers  of  the 
court.  Ancient  Chaldean  costumes.  The  feast  hall  of  King  Belshazzar.  The 
Drama,  Novembei,  191S;  No.  32. 

Mrs.  Pat  and  the  Law—Mary  Aldis.  Realistic  domestic  comedy  in  which  an  Irish 
woman's  weakness  in  countenancing  a  derelict  husband  is  exemplified,  Irish 
Hialert.  Two  men.  two  women,  a  boy.  Room  in  a  Hat.  Plays  for  Small  Stages, 
Duffield  &  Company,  New  York,  1915. 

The  Neighbors — Zona  Gale.  Realistic  rural  social  comedy  of  a  popular  kind.  Two 
men  and  six  women.  Living  room.  Wisconsin  Plays,  First  Series,  B.  W.  Huebsch, 
New   York,    1914. 

A  Night  at  an  Inn — Lord  Dunsany.  One  of  the  best  melodramas  of  the  day  in 
which  there  is  a  somewhat  psychological  study.  Eight  men.  A  room  in  an  inn. 
Plays  of  Gods  and  Men,  John  W.  Luce  &  Company,  Boston,  1917. 

The  Noble  Lord — Percival  Wilde.  A  modern  farce  in  which  a  sentimental  and 
romantic  young  woman  affects  drowning  in  order  to  provoke  the  caressing  and 
attentions  of  men.  Two  men  and  one  woman.  Secluded  spot  near  a  lake.  Daim 
and  Other  One-act  Plays,  Henry  Holt  «fc  Company,  191.5. 
V  o  Smoking — Jacinto  Benavente.  A  Spanish  comedy  of  situation  concerning 
smoking  in  a  compartment  in  a  railway  cariiage.  Translated.  Two  men  and 
two  women.     The  Drama,  February,    1917. 

'Op-o'  Me-Thumb — Fenn  and  Pryce.  Romantic  social  comedy  of  a  laundry  girl's 
imagined  love  experience.  Highly  recommended.  One  man  and  five  women. 
Interior  of  a  laundiy.     Samuel  French,  New  York. 

Overtones- — Alice  Gerstenberg.  A  satire  on  the  dual  nature  of  woman.  Four  women. 
A  fashionaole  living-room.  Washington  Square  Plays,  Doubleday,  Page  & 
Company,  New  York,  1916. 

Pierrot  By  the  Light  of  the  Moon — Virginia  Church.  A  beautiful  Pierrot  fantasy  in 
which  a  young  (tirl  is  saved  from  the  evil  designs  of  a  man.  Two  men  and  three 
women.  Conventional  costumes.  A  moonlit  garden.  The  Drama,  February, 
1919:  No.  33. 

The  Pitiless  Policeman — George  Courteline.  An  English  translation  by  fsabellc 
Williams  of  a  delightful  French  play  in  which  a  stern  and  unyielding  policeman 
is  given  a  sample  of  the  same  treatment  that  he  gives  to  others.  Three  men. 
Police  office.     Poet  Lore,  Volume  XXVIII,  No.  2,  Spring,  1917. 

Poor  John— Gregorio  Martinez  Sierra.  An  English  translation  by  John  Garrett 
I'nderhill  of  an  excellent  Spanish  play  of  youth,  romance,  and  humanity.  Three 
men  and  three  women.  Simple  Spanish  costumes.  In  the  shade  of  a  sturdy 
walnut  tree  in  a  garden.    The  Drama,  February,  1920;  Vol.  10,  No.  5. 

The  Post-Scriptum' — Emile  Augier.  A  bright  and  witty  French  social  comedy. 
Translatefj.  One  man  and  two  women.  Interior.  Samuel  French,  New  York. 
Ruby  Red — <'larence  Stratton.  A  play  in  which  the  trickery  of  an  Oriental  is 
practiced  on  a  romantic  and  sentimental  American  woman.  Two  men  and  two 
women.  Oriental  costumes  of  the  harem  and  the  desert.  Room  in  an  Oriental 
hotel.  Opportunitv  for  oriental  esthetic  dancing.  The  Drama,  February,  1920; 
Vol.  10.  No.  5. 

The  Return — -Edward  J.  Morgan.  A  play  of  Russian  peasant  life.  Two  men 
and  a  woman.  Russian  costumes.  Russian  cottage  interior.  The  Drama. 
January/  1921;  Vol.  U,  No.  4. 

Riders  to  the  *SVa~John  Millington  Synge.  An  Irish  tragedy  of  the  humble  sea 
folk;  a  play  of  very  strong  atmosphere.  One  man,  three  women,  and  neighbors. 
Cottage  kitchen.    John  W.  Luce  &  Company,  Boston,  1916. 

The  Rising  of  the  Moon — Lady  Gregory.  A  play  of  Irish  patriotism.  Fonr  men. 
Quay  of  a  seaport  town.  Seven  Short  Plays,  John  W,  Luce  &  Company,  Boston, 
1909. 

The  Song  of  Solomon — M.  L.  H.  Odea.  A  powerful  drama  of  present  day  Ameri- 
can farm  life.     Two  men,  three  women.     The  Drama,  February,  1921. 

Sam  Average —Veray  MacKaye.  A  patriotic  play  of  the  war  of  1812.  A  silhouette. 
Three  men  and  one  woman.  Yankee  Fantasies,  Duffield  A  Company,  New  York, 
1912. 

Six  Who  Pass  While  the  Lentils  Boil — Stuart  Walker.  A  romantic  fantasy  of  da.\B 
long  aso.  Six  men  and  two  women.  Kitchen.  Portmanteau  Plays,  Stewart 
&  Kidd  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  1917. 

Snaring  tkeLion — E.  D.  Ehrlich,  An  excellent  dramatization  of  the  Biblical  story 
of  Delilah's  overcoming  Samson's  strength  and  powers.  Two  men  and  two 
women.  Ancient  Biblical  costumes.  Roof  of  Delilah's  house.  The  Drama, 
May,  1919;  No.  34. 

Suppressed  Desires — George  Cram  Cook  and  Susan  Glaaiiell.  An  excellent  satire 
on  the  mwiem  fetich  of  psycho-analysis.  One  of  the  finest  of  one-act  plays.  r)iic 
man  and  two  women.  A  studio.  Provincetown  Plays,  Frank  Shay,  New  Vor';, 
1917. 

The  Terrible  Meek — ^Jharles  Rann  Kennedy.  A  play  presenting  the  crucifixion 
of  Christ  an'i  the  conversion  of  a  mother  of  a  Roman  soldier.  A  play  to  be  pre- 
s«nt«fl  in  the  dark.  Three  men,  one  woman,  soldiers.  Harper  and  Brothers, 
New  York. 

Three  Pills  in  a  fiiMfe— Rachel  Lyman  Field.  A  moral  fantasy.  Three  men  and 
two  women.  Room  in  a  cottage.  Plays  of  the  ^7  Workshop.  First  Series,  Bren- 
tano's.  New  York,  1918. 

The  Tiger — -Witter  Bynner.  A  gripping  play  dealing  with  a  horrifying  situation 
in  the  life  in  the  under-world.  Two  men  and  two  women.  Apartment.  Mitchell 
Kennerlcy,  New  York. 

Told  in  A  Chinese  Garden — Constance  Wilcox.  A  romantic  Chinese  love  story  and 
trial  fpr  thoft,  in  pageant-Hke  form.  Six  men,  three  women  and  various  at- 
tendants. C'hinese  costumes.  Chinese  garden  out-of-doors-  The  Drama,  May, 
1919;  No.  M. 
Torches — Kenneth  HaiBl)eck.  A  subtle  tragwiy  of  Italian  love  and  revenge.  Some 
excellent  opportunity  for  characterization.  Four  men  and  two  women.  An 
upper  terrace.    Plays  oflh^  47  Workshop.    Brentano's.  1920. 


Endoraed  by  Medical  Auihoritiew 

Rhode's  Hair  Tonic 

(EAU  DE  QUININE) 

Ovaranteed  Under  tht  Food  and  Druai  Act, 
June  SO,  1908 

An  Astringent  Restorative  and 
Dressing  for  the  Hair 

Tb«  iDcredients  of  this  h^r  tonio,  being  purely  TesetabU, 
promote  the  crowth  of  the  hair  by  tupplyinx  to  the  roote 
of  the  SBme,  the  natural  nourishmeat  whjoh  it  Deede  and 
by  ite  ateady  uee  preveate  baldnees,  remove*  dandruff 
and  diaeasee  of  the  loalp. 

//  not  obtainable  at  your  Druggist^ 
apply  to 

The  R.  E.  Rhode  Co.,    Third  Floor,  Republic  Building,    Chicago 


It  la  not  a  dye  but  restoree 

the  natural  color  of  the  hair 

and    Imparta   LUSTRE     and 

BEAUTY. 


Int!ifbduced  by  an  analysis  of  Italian  Drama 
by  Stanley  Astredo  Stanley 

"THE    STRONGER" 

a  play  in  three  acts  by 

Guiseppe  Giacosa 

an  intense  struggle  between  the  ideals  of 
a  father  and  of  a  son  midst  the  modern 
society  of  Milan.  One  of  the  representa- 
tive Italian  dramas.     150  pages. 

80c  postpaid 

THE     DRAMA,    59    E.    Van     Buren     St.,     Chicago 


AFFILIATED  ARTS  PRODUCERS 


Walton  Pyre,  Advisory  Director 


Laura  C.  Rosenstone,  Executive 


ActlvUiee— Acting,  Expression.  Oratory,  Sculpture,  Danc- 
ing, Batik,  Painting,  Drawing  and  Composition,  Dramatic 
Writing,  Operatic  Technique,     Plays  and  Operas  Produced, 

Work  Shop  at  Suite  303,   128  South  Wabash,   Chicago 


EEWATIN  SCHOOL 


RoIlinK  Prairie,  La  Porte  County,  Indiana 
Winter  Home,  St.  Augustine,  Florida 

Individual  instruction.  Special  preparation  for  College  or  Busi- 
ness. Agriculture,  Manual  Training.  Arts  and  Crafts.  Separate 
school  for  younger  boys.     For  catalog  address 

JAMES  HORNIBROOK  KENDRICKEN,   1325  MaMoic  Temple,  Central  2830 


HORPE 


ACADEMY  for  BOYS 


S  TO  15 

YEARS 
ONLY  PROTESTANTS— NON-SECTARIAN 

EVERY  boy  given  personal  care  and  individual  at- 
tentioD.  Unusual  opportunity  for  rapid  progress 
in  studies  due  to  an  especially  strong  teaching  force. 
Classes  small.  We  teach  boys  to  concentrate  and  study. 
A  school  that  appeals  strongly  to  red-blooded  American 
boyhood  with  semi-military  training.  Supervised  play 
and  clean  athletics.    Tuition,  $900. 

A  spacious  campus  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan.  The 
tov!n  of  Lake  Forest  is  one  hour  north  of  Chicago,  and  is  a 
residential  center  of  culture  and  beauty.  A  personal  visit  is 
urged. 

Wm.  F.  THORPE,  Supt. 


LAKE    FOREST,  ILL. 


Bex 
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Tradition — -George  Middleton.  A  social  comedy  in  which  the  conventional  atti- 
tude toward  life  of  a  husband  and  father  has  smothered  the  ambitions  of  a  daugh- 
ter and  a  wife.  One  man  and  two  women.  Tradition  and  Other  One-act  Plays, 
Henry  Holt  &  Company.  New  York,  1913. 

A  Tune  of  A  Tune — Dan  W.  Totheroh.  A  romantic-mystic  play  of  Irish  life.  Two 
men  and  two  women.  Simple  costumes.  Interior  of  a  simple  cottage.  Irish 
dialect.    The  Drama,  February,  1920.    Vol.  10,  No.  6. 

The  Twelve  Pound  Look — Sir  James  M.  Barrie.  An  excellent  satirical  comedy  of 
character.  One  of  the  finest  of  one-act  plays.  Two  men  and  two  Women.  Draw- 
ing-room.    Hal/  Hours,  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York,  1914. 

Twenty-Four  Hours — Frank  Roberts.  A  most  striking  dramatic  situation  in  which 
two  men  find  themselves  under  the  necessity  of  undergoing  a  death  watch  of 
twenty-four  hours  before  they  can  determine  whether  or  not  their  friend  may 
have  committed  suicide.  Three  men.  A  den  draped  in  black._  The  De  Pauw 
Magazintt  May,  1920.     De  Pauw  University,  Greencastle,  Indiana. 

Two  Crooks  and  a  Lady — Eugene  Pillot.  A  study  of  the  influence  of  the  i^erson- 
ality  of  an  invalid  woman  over  two  persons  who  had  planned  to  rob  her.  Three 
men  and  three  women.  Library  scene.  Plays  o/  the  47  Workshop^  First  Series, 
Brentano's,  1918. 
Under  Conviction — J.  Milnor  Dorey.  A  realistic  tragedy  in  which  two  lives  are 
shattered  because  of  the  hypocrisy  of  a  mother  concerning  protracted  religious 
meeting.  Two  men  and  two  women.  Kitchen  scene.  The  Drama,  February, 
1919:  No.  33. 

Where  But  In  America — Oscar  M.  Wolff.  An  excellent  satire  on  social  pretense  in 
modem  life.  One  man  and  two  women.  Dining-room.  Representative  One* 
act  Plays  by  American  AiUhors,  Mayorga.  little.  Brown  &  Company,  Boston, 
1919. 

Why  the  Chimes  Rang — Elizabeth  McFadden.  One  of  the  finest  of  Christmas  plays. 
Three  men,  two  boys,  one  woman,  courtiers,  ladies,  peasants.    Cottage  interior. 

r   Samuel  French,  New  York.     The  Drama  for  November,  1920,  has  a  large  list 

f  of  Christmas  plays  on  page  65.  This  issue  also  contains  three  good  Christmas 
plays. 

The  Wonder  Hat — Ben  Hecht  and  Kenneth  Sawyer  Goodman.  A  harlequinade 
farcical  fantasy  of  excellent  kind.  Three  men  and  two  women.  In  a  park  by 
moonlight.  Representative  One-act  Plays,  Mayorga,  Little,  Brown  A  Company, 
Boston,  1919. 

The  Workhouse  Ward — Lady  Gregory.  A  comedy  in  which.^wo  Irishmen  prefer 
to  be  together  and  quarrel  rather  than  be  separated  and  long  for  companionship. 
Irish  dialect.  Two  men  and  one  woman.  Seven  Short  Plays,  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  New  York,  1909. 


THE  DRAMA 

for  MAY 

OUR  Spring  Book  Number  will  make  its  appear- 
ance the  first  day  of  May  and  will  contain 
extensive  comment  by  managers  and  publishers  on 
the  present  and  future  of  dramatic  publications. 
Among  our  contributors  will  be  found : 

Walter  Prichard  Eaton 

As  one  of  the  editors  of  The  Drama  Mr.  Prichard 
Eaton  is  no  stranger.  He  has  prepared  an  extremely 
interesting  article  on  John  Drinkwater's  new  play, 
"Mary  Stuart." 

Rudolph  Altrocchi 

It  has  been  the  fashion  for  so  long  to  present  only 
adulation  to  that  famous  playwright  and  popular 
leader,  D'Annunzio,  that  a  keen,  fair-minded  criti- 
cism comes  as  a  shock — salutary  and  interesting. 
Read  Altrocchi's  second  article,  devoted  to  D'Annun- 
zio's  latest  play. 

Gregory  Zlllboorg 

To  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us  it  is  only  necessary 
to  read  Gregory  Zillboorg,  the  famous  Russian  regis- 
seur.  He  will  discuss  what  the  small  town  offers  for 
the  future.  While  what  he  has  to  say  is  not  always 
pleasant  it  is  stimulating. 

Louise  Ayres  Garnett 

Anyone  who  reads  the  work  of  Louise  Ayres  Garnett 
always  looks  for  more.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
her  composition,  "Hilltop,"  an  exquisite  fantasy 
which  will  be  one  of  the  Leading  attractions. 


These  are  but  a  few  of  the  Kood  things  promised 
for  May.  Of  course,  ther;  will  be  Jack  Crawford's 
Broadway  Review  and  Sloan's  Chicago  Review  ; 
and  the  rest  we  must  leave  as  a  pleasant  surprise. 


So  look  for  the  May  number  of  THE  DRAMA. 
You'll  know  it  by  the  woodcut  cover  picture  of 
JOHN  DRINKWATER. 


Ask  your  newsdealer 


WANTED 

Pageant  Director 

who  has  had  experience  as  stage  director  in  com- 
mercial theatre. 

Business  Organizer 

experienced  in  community  organization  work. 

Pageant  Dance  Directors 

Long  season.      Continuous  engagemeflt.      Write  full 
details. 

THURSTON  MANAGEMENT,  INC. 

Community  Drama  and  Pageants 
64   S.   Eleventh   St.  Minneapolis 


Plays  for  Amateurs 

In  The  Drama  for  the  past  year  have  appeared 
a  number  of  the  most  successful  plays  produced 
by  little  theatres,  school  and  community  players. 

For  instance  the  Special  Play  number  published 
in  February,  1920,  contained  Fourteen,  a  short 
society  satire  which  can  be  played  by  three 
women  or  by  two  women  and  one  man.  This 
is  an  excellent  play  for  women. 

In  the  same  number  came  A  Tune  of  a  Tune, 
a  delightful  romantic  drama  with  an  atmosphere 
suggesting  Pomander  Walk.  Two  women  and 
two  men  are  required  as  actors. 

A  play  of  more  serious  nature,  though  for 
the  most  part  humorous  is  Monday  which 
appeared  in  the  May  number  of  The  Drama. 
Six  women  are  needed  for  the  cast. 

For  a  sophisticated  group.  The  Avenue,  first 
produced  by  the  Washington  Square  Players,  and 
The  Great  Noontide  is  in  demand.  The  former 
requires  eight  women  and  four  men;  the  latter 
four  women  and  two   men. 


Many  of  the  back  numbers  of  The  Drama,  containing 
these  and  other  popular  plays,  are  still  in  stock  and  can 
be  purchased  for  25  cents  a  copy. 


Upon  request  a  list  of  these  will  be  mailed  free  of  charge 


THE  DRAMA 


59  E.  Van  Buren  Street 


CHICAGO 


Joint  Owners  in  Spain 

A  One-Act  Comedy  for  Women 
BY  ALICE  BROWN 


The  books  are  35  cents  each.  This  funny  little  master- 
piece is  the  most  popular  play  now  being  used  by  ama- 
teurs.    The  acting  rights  are  controlled  exclusively  by 

NORMAN  LEE  SWARTOUT 

Summit,  New    Jersey 

Other  Plays.    Free  Catalogues 


THE      DRAMA 

A  monthly  review  of  the  allied  arts  of  the  theatr.>  sponsored  by  the  Drama 
League  of  America  and  published  for  all  interested  in  the  prog"ess  of  the  stage 


Prologue 

or.  An  Excuse  to  Indulge 
in  Personalities  Regarding 
our  Contributors. 

FOR  weeks  speculation  has 
been  rife  as  to  whether 
Mr.  Drinkwater  could  "do 
it  again."  The  tremendous 
success  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
a  play  which  flaunted  the 
established  technique  of  the 
drama,  was  attributed  by 
some  critics  to  the  command- 
ing figure  of  Lincoln,  rather 
than  to  the  playwright.  The 
right  of  Mr.  Drinkwater  to 
be  ranked  among  the  great 
English'  dramatists  as  well 
as  among  the  great  poets  of 
today,  seems  from  the  enthu- 
siasm of  our  two  well  knovm 
reviewers,  Walter  I*richard 
Eaton  and  Jack  Crawford, 
to    be    definitey    established. 

It  was  a  danger  to  the 
harmony  of  the  editorial  fam- 
ily that  two  of  its  members 
were  asked  to  review  the 
same  play  for  the  same  num- 
ber, but  it  was  an  interesting 
venture.  Fortunately,  they 
agree.  It  is  so  unusual  to 
have  critics  agree  that  the 
event  needs  chronicling',  espe- 
cially as  neither  knew  that 
the  other  was  covering  thi' 
play.  Is  this  agreement  a 
symbol   of   world   peace? 

Miss  Clare  Eames  who  has 
achieved  sudden  distinction 
as  Maty  Stuart  is  a  niece 
of  Emma  Eames,  the  famous 
opera  singer. 

Miss  F'ay  Bainter  since 
her  great  artistic  success  in 
The  Willow  Tree  continues 
to  prove  her  ability  even  in 
plays  of  minor  merit.  That 
this  success  is  built  upon  a 
serious  consideration  of  the 
stage  and  its  problems  is 
evident  in  the  thoughtful  arti- 
cle she  writes  for  this  number. 
Few  who  have  seen  her  in 
her  youthful  roles  have  real- 
ized her  ability  as  a  serious 
essayist.      It   is  a  matter  of 
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Prologue 

cr,  An  Excuse  to  Indulge 
in  Personalities  Regarding 
our  Contributors. 


congratulation  to  the  edi- 
tors that  they  have  enlisted 
Miss  Bainter's  services  for 
the  readers   of  The   Drama. 

'T'HE  supply  of  really  worth- 
J-  while  plays  for  children 
is  pitifully  small.  It  is  a 
delight  therefore  to  print  the 
first  of  a  series  of  three  ex- 
quisite, humorous  fantasies 
by  the  well  known  poet,  com- 
poser and  dramatist.  Louse 
Ayres  Gamett.  Hilltop,  we 
think  one  of  the  most  perfect 
examples  of  children's  drama 
which  is  extant  in  English. 

In,  line  with  our  promise 
to  beautify  the  magazine  from 
month  to  month,  we  are 
happy  to  announce  that 
George  Chris  Rule  whose  de- 
signs for  Hilltop  catch  the 
very  spirit  of  youth,  will 
regularly  furnish  other  illus- 
trations during  the  year. 

Mr.  Levine's  cover  design 
for  the  April  Drama  elicited 
a  surprising  correspondence 
of  congratulation.  We  shall 
continue  his  covers  in  his 
woodcut  method  for  some 
months.  This  month's  cover 
is  from  a  photograph  of  Mr. 
Drinkwater  by  the  Moffett 
studios. 

The  Neighbor  by  Alexander 
Dean  announced  for  May 
will  not  appear  for  a  few 
months.  This  postponement 
has  been  made  at  the  request 
of  the  author.         ,  ''  .  j"^     ', 

Have  you  contributed  yotir'' 
opinion  to  "The  Upper  Ten"? 
The  discussion  as  to  the  rank 
of  our  leading  stage  artists, 
started  casually,  is  attracting 
unexpected  attention,  has  del- 
uged us  with  letters,  and 
involved  us  in  many  interest- 
ing arguments. 


Miss  Fay  Bainler 

Whose  great  success  in  lUe  Japanese  fantasy  "The  Willow  Tree"  is  being 
surpassed  by  her  artistry    in  "East  Is   West"   of  which   she   is  the  star 
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Drinkwater's  "Mary  Stuart" 

By  WALTER  PRICHARD  EATON 


JOHN  DRINKWATER'S  second  historical  drama, 
in  a  projected  series  of  which  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  the  first,  has  now  been  produced  in  New 
York,  and  also  published  in  book  form.*  It  is  called 
Mary  Stuart,  and  traverses  ground  that  has  been  trodden 
and  retrodden  by  the  wrangling  historians,  by  writers 
of  fiction,  of  plays,  of  poems.  Yet  this  new  work  by 
England's  poet-actor-dramatist  is  curiously  unlike  any- 
thing which  has  preceded  it  in  the  literature  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots — unless  it  be  Andrew  Lang's  book.  The 
Mystery  of  Mary  Stuart  (Drinkwater  owes  much  to 
Lang) — and  is  curiously  illuminative  of  the  author  and 
his  aim  and  methods.  Maurice  Hewlett,  also  owing 
much  to  Lang,  produced  The  Queen's  Quair,  an  historical 
novel  which  over-stimulates  the  senses  rather  than  satis- 
fies the  mind.  Swinburne,  who  had  a  deep,  intuitive 
understanding  of  the  facts  in  Mary's  story,  in  his  three 
extraordinary  poetic  dramas  could  not  refrain  from 
enveloping  the  queen  in  a  kind  of  sensuous  mist  of 
passion.  But  Drinkwater  with  his  calm,  quiet,  delib- 
erate dramatic  method  which  on  the  printed  page,  here 
as  in  the  Lincoln,  seems  so  deceptively  tame;  with  his 
unstudied  simplicity,  goes  directly  at  Mary  as  a  recog- 
nizably human  and  not  uncommon  type  of  woman,  and 
seeks  simply  to  show  that  because  she  was  a  fine,  strong, 
ardent  nature  predestined  to  seek  a  mate,  and  predes- 
tined not  to  find  a  mate  worthy  of  her,  her  fate  was 
tragedy.  The  play  is,  essentially,  a  psychological  study 
of  character,  made  with  a  deliberate  coolness  to  avoid 
all  sensual  and  exotic  suggestion;  but  the  coolness  is 
deceptive,  as  the  coolness  of  Lincoln  was  deceptive. 
There  is,  below,  a  white  flame  of  sympathy,  or  as  Car- 
lyle  might  say,  the  immobility  of  the  spinning  top. 

THE  play  opens,  like  Sheldon's  Romance,  with  a 
scene  connecting  it  with  the  present.  Two  men 
sit  in  a  room  in  modern  Edinburgh,  the  one  elderly  and 
wise,  the  other  younger  and  excited.  The  wife  of  the 
younger  man  has  told  him  she  loves  another;  but — here 
is  what  he  cannot  grasp — she  says  she  also  loves  him. 
His  worldly-wise  confidant  tries  to  show  him  that  this 

♦Published  by  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 


is  quite  possible;  that  there  are  women  who,  if  they  do 
not  find  complete  fulfillment  in  one  love,  are  driven  by 
their  natures  to  seek  it  elsewhere,  because,  until  they  do 
find  complete  fulfillment  in  their  love-life,  they  are 
crippled,  ineffective,  in  all. their  other  social  and  in- 
tellectual functions  and  relations.  The  first  man  is 
skeptical,  and  the  play  rtielts  into  Mary's  story,  that 
Scotland's  Queen  herself  m«y  prove  the  point. 

It  is  a  story  told  in  a  single  sustained  episode,  an  hour- 
and-a-half  in  Mary's  life,  the  hour-and-a-half  that  pre- 
ceded, embraced,  and  immediately  followed  the  murder 
of  her  secretary,  Riccio,  by  the  thugs  employed  by  her 
worthless  husband,  Darnley.  It  shows,  thus,  the  young  ' 
queen's  relations  with  her  Italian  troubadour,  David 
Riccio,  who  supplied  some  food  for  that  bright,  poetic 
side  of  her  nature.  It  shows  her  with  Darnley,  her  hus- 
band, whom  she  had  already  begun  to  find  out,  and  dis- 
plays the  deed  that  must  have  finally  killed  her  love  for 
him.  In  a  passage  with  Elizabeth's  ambassador,  it 
shows  the  political  keeness  that  was  hers  by  nature, 
had  she  been  free  of  mind  to  employ  it;  and  in  the  mur- 
der itself  her  bodily  courage  and  almost  masculine  reso- 
lution of  spirit.  Finally,  anticipating  history  by  a 
few  months  to  compact  into  the  stage  traffic  the  facts 
the  author  needed,  it  shows  the  entrance  of  the  domi- 
neering, masterful  Bothwell  into  her  life,  and  her  almost 
revulsive  turning  to  him  as  a  rock,  after  the  weakness 
of  her  other  lovers. 

In  this  brief  hour-and-a-half  Mary  goes  through  what 
might  well  be  the  matter  for  a  stormy  emotional  drama, 
in  the  traditional  sense.  Yet  the  reader  of  the  text 
will  probably  be  surprised  at  the  analytical  calmness  of 
the  treatment,  surprised  and  deceived  as  to  its  stage 
effectiveness.  This  is  because  Drinkwater's  purpose 
in  drama,  apparent  in  the  Lincoln,  is  even  more  marked 
here  as  a  purpose  to  use  the  stage  for  immediate  emo- 
tional effect  only  so  far  as  that  is  necessary  to  interest 
an  audience,  and  to  keep  the  chief  focus  of  attention 
on  the  significance  of  the  action  of  the  characters  to  life 
itself.  That  is  probably  why  Drinkwater  prefers  his- 
torical characters.  He  isn't  interested  in  the  purely 
theatrical  task  of  creating  a  plot.    In  Lincoln  he  wanted 
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to  show  those  human  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  that 
make  a  great  and  a  wise  leader  of  men.  In  Mary  Stuart 
he  wants  to  show  how  the  fine  qualities  of  a  woman's 
mind  and  heart  ean  be  thwarted,  can  count  for  nothing, 
when  the  woman  is  not  happy  and  richly  and  completely 
fulfilled  in  her  love  life.  This  purpose  is  so  much  finer, 
of  so  much  more  lasting  a  significance,  than  the  purpose 
to  create  immediate  emotional  excitement  in  the  theatre, 
that  it  may,  indeed,  seriously  restrict  Mr.  Drinkwater's 
public  when  his  character  is  not  so  universal  a  figure  as 
Lincoln.    Time  alone  will  tell  that. 

He  has,  however,  the  priceless  gift  of  sincerity,  of 


undeviating  integrity  to  himself,  his  vision;  and  in  the 
long  run  sincerity  probably  counts  quite  as  high  witii  the 
public  even  of  one's  own  generation,  as  sensationalism. 
Drinkwater  is  trying  to  look  through  the  theatre,  and 
through  the  fashions  of  the  hour,  squarely  at  the  funda- 
mentals of  life  itself.  The  earnestness  of  that  purpose, 
and  the  honesty  of  his  vision,  will  probably  beget  an 
ever  growing  confidence  in  the  public,  but  Mary  Stuart 
does  not  indicate  that  he  is  ever  likely  to  be  a  dramatist 
that  the  popular  star  actors  will  clamor  to  interpret,  or 
an}'  but  serious  and  ambitious  managers  will  seek  to 
produce. 


Broadway  Sees  "Mary  Stuart" 

By  JACK  CRAWFORD 


THE  first  night  of  John  Drinkwater's  Mary  Stuart 
was  probably  the  most  eagerly  awaited  event 
of  the  dramatic  season.  '  Many  wished  to  know 
how  the  author  oi  Abraham  Lincoln  would  fare  in  another 
play  upon  a  historical  theme;  others,  with  impressions 
of  former  attempts  at  the  dramatized  story  of  the 
Scottish  queen  in  their  minds,  were  ready  to  compare 
Drinkwater  with  his  predecessors.  Still  others  looked 
forward  to  a  Drinkwater  first  night  as  to  a  hoped-for 
milestone  in  the  progress  that  the  modern  theatre  is 
making.  Thus  the  audience  was  keenly  on  edge  to 
behold  what  might  be  set  before  them.  There  was  an 
electric  thrill  in  the  air  such  as  is  uncommon  at  Man- 
hattan first-nights. 

When  the  curtain  fell  after  their  opening  performance, 
the  audience  as  a  whole  had  passed  through  a  new 
experience,  although  probably  not  the  experience  antici- 
pated by  any  of  the  elements  I  have  described.  The 
historians  were  not  certain  that  they  had  witnessed 
history;  those  who  came  with  memories  of  Swinburne 
had  nothing  similar  to  compare;  and  the  pundits  of 
the  new  theatre  expressed  some  doubts  concerning 
Drinkwater's  technique.  But  all  were  impressed  and 
moved.  Somewhere  inside  of  the  minds  of  that  audience 
Drinkwater  had  aroused  an  emotional  response  which 
it  is  the  chief  function  of  drama  to  evoke.  Where  the 
audience  differed  among  themselves  was  in  trying  to 
analyze  the  causes  of  this  emotional  stirring.  It  was  pre- 
cisely here  that  John  Drinkwater  again  proved  himself 
a  dramatist.  He  held  his  audience  and  they  went  home 
and  told  their  friends  to  see  this  play.  Whatever  else 
may  be  said  is  of  less  importance  than  this  fact—  the 
play  reaches  its  audience. 

ONE  objection  has  been  most  frequently  voiced 
by  the  critics  to  the  effect  that  the  modern  pro- 
logue has  no  connection  with  the  subsequent  drama. 
In  the  prologue  we  listen  to  a  young  man  confiding 
to  an  elderly  friend  a  domestic  difficulty.    The  wife  ut 


the  young  man  has  confessed  her  love  for  another  man, 
but  at  the  same  time  has  insisted  that  it  makes  no 
difference  in  her  feelings  toward  her  husband.  In  other 
words,  she  has  asked  the  right  to  love  two  men  at  once. 
The  elderly  man  tries  to  reassure  liis  young  friend. 
Some  women  are  like  that;  they  have  enough  love  for 
two,  and  he  cites  the  case  of  Mary  Stuart.  As  these 
men  talk,  Mary  Stuart  appears  before  them  and  ex- 
claims "Boy,  I  can  tell  you  everything." 

The  scene  then  changes  to  Mary's  apartment  in 
Holyrood  Castle  the  night  of  the  murder  of  Riccio. 
The  remainder  of  the  action  occurs  in  one  long  scene, 
without  an  intermission.  During  this  scene  we  are 
shown  the  perfumed  frippeiies  of  Riccio,  the  course 
brutality  of  Darnley,  and  the  swaggering  Both  well 
who  has  nothing  but  passion  to  offer  Mary  Stuart. 
None  of  these  men  is  competent  to  stand  beside  her, 
although  Bothwell  moves  her  most.  In  addition,  how- 
ever, we  are  given,  in  her  interview  with  the  English 
ambassador,  a  glimpse  of  the  time  of  Mary  Stuart,  who 
might  have  been  a  great  queen  had  Fate  surrounded 
her  with  different  circumstances.  But  the  irony  of  her 
fate  is  that  Mary,  the  noble  woman  and  potentially 
great  lover,  is  bound  in  a  mesh  of  vulgar  intrigue,  cul- 
minating in  a  horrible  and  vulgar  murder,  and  all  be- 
cause the  right  man  was  not  at  hand. 

SOME  of  the  critics,  as  I  have  said,  maintain  that 
this  conclusion  does  not  follow  from  the  prologue 
Instead  of  showing  us  a  woman  capable  of  loving  two 
men  at  once,  the  author  shows  us  a  woman  who  was 
unable  to  find  one  man  worthy  of  her  love.  There  is 
possibly  a  difficulty  here,  although  it  is  a  difficulty  not 
felt  in  witnessing  the  play.  It  is  a  difficulty  which  arises 
only  upon  subsequent  analysis.  Yet  even  here,  Drink- 
water's implication  is  clear.  Great  souls  are  not  neces- 
sarily to  be  judged  by  the  standards  of  ordinary  con- 
ventions, applicable  as  these  are  to  most  of  us.  Prob- 
ably no  one  man  could  have  satisfied  the  soul  of  Mary 
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John  Drinkwaler's  ''Mary 
Sluarl"  which  opened  the 
new  Rilz  Theatre,  New 
}  ork  City 

>tuart,  and  Margaret,  the 
wife  of  the  young  man 
in  the  prologue,  is  like 
her.  There  are  many 
facets  to  a  great  char- 
acter, and,  as  a  cor- 
ollary, many  possible 
complements.  To  crush 
a  great  soul  by  the  con- 
ventions made  by  lesser 
men  is  to  bring  tragedy 
into  the  life  of  the  greater 
nature.  Such  seems  to 
be  Mr.  Drinkwater's 
theory — one  naturally 
concerning  which  there 
may  well  be  various  opin- 
ions. 

Yet  as  I  look  back  at 
this  play  upon  the  stage, 
and  I  saw  two  successive 
performances  of  it,  any 
argument  pro  and  con 
of  Drinkwater's  theory 
fades  into  insignificance 


Ph.l.  /  r:  ph  by  A  Mn;  New  York 


Miss  Clare  Eames  who 
has  made  a  noteworthy  suc- 
cess as  Mary  and  Mr. 
Frank  Beicher   us   Biccio 

before  the  deep  emotional 
effect  of  his  drama.  We 
have  seen  the  character 
of  a  great  woman,  and 
that  woman  every  inch 
a  queen  pass  through  a 
tragic  crisis  from  which 
time  can  offer  no  escape. 
Pity  and  terror  sweep 
over  us  because  Mary 
Stuart  is  a  real  woman, 
not  a  philosophy,  and 
all  we  care  about  is  this 
woman  and  the  pity  of 
her  tragedy. 

IX/TR.  DRINKWATER 
^^ ^  was  indeed  fortu- 
nate in  discovering  Miss 
Clare  Eames  to  interpret 
his  conception  of  Mary 
Stuart.  It  is  not  often 
one  sees  a  queen  upon 
the  modern  stage — and' 
{Conlinued  on  page  £97.} 
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D'Annunzio's  Latest  Dramatic  Exploit 

By  RUDOLPH  ALTROCCHI 


THE  title  does  not  refer  to  the  tragicomic  political  fiasco 
of  the  Fiumean  knight  erratic,  but  to  his  latest  literary 
exploit,  a  skeleton  drama,  entitled  La  Crodata  degli  Inno- 
centi,  which  was  printed  in  1920  by' the  questionable  audacity 
of  the  Eroica  publishing  house  of  Milan. 

The  designation  skeleton  drama  seems  more  appropriate  than 
the  term  mystery  play  given  by  D'Annunzio  because  this  book, 
as  the  author  announces  in  his  prefatory  letter,  is  the  first  of  those 
calculated  to  immortalize,  not  a  finished  piece  of  work,  but  merely 
the  sketched  intentions,  the  never-to-be-completed  jottings  of  this 
genius  in  words  and  conceit.  One  takes  up  this  little  book,  then 
•with  a  double  expectation:  the  optimistic  hope  of  finding  in  a 
»ew  D'Annunzio,  in  the  poet  warrior  now  purged  by  the  scathing 
discipline  of  battle,  peace-treaties,  rebellions  and  approaching 
senility,  an  inspiring  and,  withal,  decent  jewel  of  literature; 
and  the  hope  of  finding  a  new  dramatic  form  combining  for 
pleasant  entertainment,  poetic  drama  and  something,  perhaps, 
akin  to  the  scenarios  of  the  coinmedia  deU'arle.  But  a  glance 
into  the  very  first  pages  leaves  us  supremely  disappointed  and 
disgusted.  D'Annunzio,  at  fifty-seven,  is  still  a  potent  lyric 
poet,  but  still  a  poet  of  brutality,  filth  and  corruption. 

Yet  this  towering  figiu-e  in  the  Italian  world  of  letters,  the 
man  who,  by  his  personal  eloquence  alone,  brought  Italy  into 
the  great  war,  the  wielder  of  words  who,  in  his  supremacy  of 
poetry,  has  given  a  new  manner  to  Italian  diction,  cannot  be 
dismissed  with  three  words  of  condemnation.  Could  we  not, 
perhaps,  by  examining  carefully  this,  his  new  literary  form, 
learn  more  of  the  inner  workings  of  the  poet-craftsman,  share 
in  the  vision  of  the  dramatist,  and  thus  perhaps  obtain  a  new 
view  of  literary  art,  a  fresh  interpretation  of  human  motives? 

LET  us  then,  in  the  tenacity  of  hope,  spes  ultima  dea,  examine 
rapidly  the  substance  of  the  play. 

It  is  in  four  acts.  The  scenery  is  minutely  described  with 
very  poetic  imagry  and  with  words,  in  his  usual  manner,  reso- 
nantly incomprehensible.  The  action  is  sometimes  translated 
into  dialogue,  but  mostly  suggested  with  the  brevity  of  mere 
notes.  By  this  treatment  the  characters  receive  very  slight 
delineation,  indeed,  but  the  atmosphere,  portraying  the  emo- 
tions that  the  author  feels  and  would  have  conveyed  in  a  finished 
work,  is  fairly  clear.  The  principal  dramatis  personae  are  five, 
and  they  have  names  archaic  and  sonorous,  as  usual  with 
D'Annunzio,  and  significant,  as  is  frequent  in  the  miracle  play: 
Odimondo,  Hate-the- World,  a  young  man;  Gaietta,  The  Cheer- 
ful One,  his  infant  sister;  Novella,  New  Girl,  his  passive  adorer; 
LaMadre,  the  Mother;  Vanna  la  Vampa,  which  may  be  freely 
rendered  Joanna  the  Vamp,  the  wicked  enchantress;  and  finally 
a  mysterious  Pilgrim.  There  also  appear  celestial  choruses  and 
voei  blanche,  white  voices,  whatever  they  may  be.  The  timo  is 
that  of  Saint  Francis  of  Assisi,  an  age  colorful  with  mediaeval 
mysticism  and  vision-haunted  forests. 

The  first  act  is  in  a  pastoral  scene,  one  omnious  Palm  Sunday, 
and  shows  Novella  doomfully  sitting  by  the  cattle-trough, 
which,  as  always  in  Italy,  is  a  Roman  sarcaphagus.  Odimondo 
enters,  bearing  a  horribly  heavy  little  bundle  of  olive  sprigs. 
The  bundle  is  heavy,  as  Novella  soon  discovers,  because  it  con- 
tains the  corpse  of  Gaietta,  the  Cheerful  One,  Odimondo's  infant 
sister.  Novella  is  aware,  by  the  unfailing  aid  of  feminine  in- 
tuition (for  no  action  makes  it  apparent),  that  Odimondo  has 
seen  fit  to  cut  the  throat  of  his  infant  sister,  the  Cheerful  One. 
His  carrying  her  corpse  in  a  bundle  of  olive  twigs  obviously 
symbolizes  the  outer  peace  of  the  world  on  Palm  Sunday  and 
the  inner  burden  of  his  conscience.    But  what  motivated  the 


murder?  D'Annunzio's  dramatic  invention  is  here  ingenious 
and  genteel.  It  seems  that  in  a  nearby  tower,  ruined  and  deso- 
late, there  lived  a  leper,  the  banished  courtesan  of  neighboring 
dukes  and  princes;  that  Odimondo,  lured  by  the  still  beautiful 
leper,  who  is  none  but  Joanna  the  Vamp,  had  been  duly  leperized; 
and  finally  that,  according  to  the  customs  of  the  local  gentle- 
folk, the  only  way  to  cure  himself  of  the  disease  was  to  suck  the 
blood  of  an  innocent  child.  Of  course  Odimondo  proceeded  at 
once,  in  "Pasqual  sacrifice,"  as  D'Annunzio  calls  it,  to  cut  the 
innocent  jugualr  vein  of  liis  infant  sister,  Gaietta,  the  Cheerful 
One,  who  happened  to  be  the  only  minor  on  the  stage  at  the 
time.  The  details  of  the  deed  are  confessed  "in  tragical  ardor" 
by  Odimondo  to  his  mother,  who,  apparently  quite  unconcerned 
about  Gaietta's  total  undoing,  vociferously  bewails  the  possible 
consequences  of  her  boy's  peculiar  act.  "The  feeling  of  the 
scene,"  says  the  author,  "reaching  the  climax  of  horror,  exhales 
itself  into  a  sort  of  alternated  lamentation  as  in  a  legend  of  the 
people"  ....  (whatever  that  may  mean).  Then  Odi- 
mondo vows  he  will  depart  this  earth  in  penance  and  staggers 
into  the  night;  Novella  vows  eternal  chastity,  and  forsakes  the 
watering  trough;  the  Celestial  Chorus  sings  forth  dulcet  strains 
of  Palm  Sunday  forgiveness;  and  suddenly,  amid  a  throng  of 
spotless  lambs,  celestially  gambolling  in  a  cavern  up  stage,  there 
appears  the  vision  of  Gaietta,  the  Cheerful  One,  resiurected. 
Here  endeth  the  first  act. 

THE  second  act  is  in  the  doomful  forest  of  Vona.  The  mys- 
terious Pilgrim  emerges  from  the  forest,  approaches  the 
desolate  tower  of  Joanna  the  Vamp  and  while  she,  thinking  him 
Odimondo,  tries  to  relure  him,  he  steps  unlurable  into  the  tower, 
fills  it  with  flame,  and  stands  unscathed  amid  the  conflagration. 
Joanna,  "beauteous  of  body  but  foul  of  soul,"  says  the  author, 
"as  the  sinful  woman  in  the  legend  of  St.  Francis"  also  steps 
into  the  flames,  where,  picking  up  a  casual  flute,  she  sings  the 
canticle:  "Oh,  Jesus,  burning  furnace."  As  soon  as  she  emerges 
uncremated  from  the  blaze,  indeed  thoroughly  "purified  and 
transfigured,"  there  occurs  a  chaste  reunion  with  Odimondo, 
"a  scene,"  says  the  poet,  "of  the  purest  ideal  essence,"  while  in 
the  pink  of  dawn  reappears  the  indestructible  Gaietta,  mysteri- 
ously heading  an  endless  throng  of  infants,  and  "the  whole  forest 
resounds  with  the  marvelous  hymn  which,"  the  sacrilegious 
author  tells  us,  "resembles  the  hymn  of  the  blessed  infants  in 
Dante's  Rose  of  Paradise." 

IN  act  three  we  are  shown  one  of  the  seven  boat  loads  of  mystic 
infants  on  their  crusade  to  the  Holy  Land.  No  reason  is 
given  for  this  expedition,  nor  for  the  presence  on  the  ship  of  the 
adult  people  of  the  other  two  acts.  At  first  one  might  suspect 
the  infants  of  being  mere  souls,  but  the  author  describes  them 
as  very  sick  and  half  starved  so  that  we  must  impute  to  them  the 
substantial  attributes  of  juvenQe  flesh.  They  are  starved  by  the 
mean  organizers  of  the  crusade,  who,  with  the  pretense  of  show- 
ing Jerusalem  to  these  infant  ascetes,  intend  instead  to  sell 
them  to  the  cruel  Caitiff.  This  note  at  least  motivates  the 
crusade,  though  it  leaves  unexplained  the  estatic  faith  of  these 
puerile  fanatics.  Joanna,  now  spiritually  converted  and,  we 
hope,  epidermally  cured,  is  the  poet's  choice  for  curator  of  the 
devoutly  migrating  infants.  Odimondo,  Hate-the-World, 
has  been  lashed  to  the  main  mast  by  the  jealous  sailors  for 
casting  amorous  glances  at  the  still  beautiful,  though  virtuous, 
ex-enchantress.  Of  course,  she  too  is  destined  to  be  their  prey. 
Nearby  is  Novella,  still  the  passive  adorer,  and  on  her  lap  is 
Gaietta,  not  only  alive,  but  consumed  by  a  mysterious  fever.  , 
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"Una  malvagia  tristezza  opprimei  cuori!"  remarks  the  author, 
with  words  singularly  applicable  to  any  possible  audience. 
Tn  due  time  the  sailors  begin  their  attack  on  Joanna,  who,  in 
her  new  role  of  unassailable  purity,  threatens,  if  approached, 
to  jump  overboard.  From  the  crow's  nest  is  heard  the  cry: 
"All's  well!"  Her  frantic  lover,  who  craves  to  come  chivalrously 
to  the  rescue  of  the  maltreated  maiden,  beseeches  Novella 
to  cut  the  ropes  that  bind  him  to  the  mast.  Here,  then,  is  a 
mighty  conflict.  Shall  Novella  free  her  sweetheart  that  he 
may  flee  to  her  rival?  Novella  hesitates,  and  her  hesitation  is, 
indeed,  logically  motivated  by  the  unfortunate  factor  that  she 
has  neither  scissors  nor  knife  with  which  to  sever  the  stout 
rope — only  her  bare  nails  and 
teeth.  Finally,  however,  making 
efficient  use  of  these  natural 
instruments,  and  with  superhuman 
effort,  she  frees  Odimondo,  who 
flees  to  slaughter  the  sailors, 
about  to  assault  Joanna,  but 
just  then  the  one  sailor  who, 
during  the  more  perilous  action 
of  the  play,  had  remained  prudent- 
ly perched  in  the  crow's  nest, 
roars  forth:  "The  Cross,  The 
Cross,  The  Madonna!"  At  this 
sudden  and  welcome  apparition, 
the  infants,  though  still  dead  or 
moribund,  again  burst  forth  into 
a  lusty  lyric  of  praise,  and  their 
canticle  "fills  the  solitude  of  the 
sea."    The  act  ends  with  a  sermon 
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preached  by  the  ghost  of  St. 
Francis,  perched  on  the  mast  of 
another  ship. 

ACT  FOUR:  Two  of  the 
infant-laden  vessels  are 
wrecked  on  the  shore  of  a  deserted 

^island.      The    shore,    the    decks, 

I  the    sea,    everything    is    bestrewn 

[with   innumerable   defunct   babes. 

[odimondo   is  again   carrying   the 

[corpse  of  his  heavy  infant  sister.  "It 
seems  as  if,"  says  the  author, 
"in    his    delirium    (this    word    is 

^applied  to  Odimondo,  not  D'Ann- 
unzio)  he  had  immolated  her  once 
more."  For  he  had  been  purified, 
but  sinned  again,  and  in  conse- 
quence he  must  now  again  bear  the 
heavy  burden  of  remorse;  .Joanna 
is  again  the  vamp,  and,  also,  again 
Gaietta  has  that  wicked  wound 
in  her  much  molested  jugular  vein.  "The  scene,"  utters  the 
poet,  "from  word  to  word,  from  gesture  to  gesture  rises  to  the 
highest  and  nudest  summit  of  pathos."  As  Odimondo,  with 
his  burden,  staggers  once  more,  and  this  time  conclusively, 
into  the  night:  "God  forgive  you,"  cries  Joanna  the  Vamp, 
magnanimously,  in  the  wind  of  the  tempest.  "Assuredly," 
explains  the  dramatist,  "a  light  is  now  kindled  within  her,  a 
divine  pity  radiates  from  her,  inasmuch  as  the  last  doomed 
crusaders  come  toward  her  through  the  wild  wilderness,  chanting: 
Innocent  ones.  Innocent  ones,  your  glance  is  the  glance  of 
Jesus  ....  and  here  for  you,  between  the  two  cliffs, 
is  the  gate  of  eternity."  What  wilderness?  That  remained 
in  the  poet's  mind.  What  two  cliffs?  Who  knows!  Perhaps 
those  of  the  nude  summit  of  pathos.  "Felix  qui  potuit  rerum 
fognoscere  causas." 

THUS   ends   D'Annunzio's   latest   dramatic   exploit,    from 
which  I  80  eagerly  expected  a  message,  an  inspiration,  a 
new  form  of  dramatic  art.    It  lacks  utter  y  all  spiritual  message; 


it  inspires,  except  for  a  few  poetic  touches,  only  horror  and  dis- 
gust; and  it  is,  as  a  dramatic  form,  confused,  incomplete,  il- 
logical and  in  every  way  unpresentable  on  any  stage.  It  has 
neither  the  naive  significance,  the  piety  of  an  old  miracle  play, 
nor  the  mighty  conflict  of  souls,  the  overwhelming  "clutch  of 
circumstance"  of  a  real  tragedy;  and  indeed  its  abuse  of  the 
tragical  in  plot  and  scenery  would  undoubtedly  arouse,  even  in 
an  Italian  audience  accustomed  to  wholesale  violence,  a  sense 
of  contempt  if  not  of  laughter.  It  has  neither  the  spirit  of  the 
age  of  St.  Francis,  nor  the  atmosphere  of  any  particular  com- 
munity at  any  time,  even  among  semi-civilized  tribes.  And 
'hough  there  is,  imfortunately,  in  Italian  letters  at  this  time 

an  element  of  morbid  carnality, 
which  may,  in  part,  come  from 
D'Annunzio's  influence  and  in 
part  as  a  result  of  our  strange 
times,  there  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  undoubtedly  in  Italy,  today, 
a  great  and  solid  promise  of 
wholesome,  constructive  achie ve- 
il^, ment,  which  is  particularly  true 
of  the  drama.  This  promise 
is  utterly  absent  in  D'Annunzio's 
series  of  mad  scenes  into  which 
he  hides  a  little  poetry,  and 
throughout  which  he  displays  an 
orgy  of  gross  carnality.  Now 
some  might  argue,  in  the  words 
of  the  Italian  critic  G.  A.  Borgese, 
"that  pornographic  or  laughable 
carnality  may  be  unworthy  of 
art,  not  passionate  carnality,  which, 
containing  grief,  comes  out  purified 
by  its  very  flames."  Of  course, 
1  there  are  flames  galore  in.  this 
play  of  Mr.  D'Annunzio  and 
there  is  grief,  but  is  there  any 
genuine  passion?  That  which 
overwhelms  Odimondo  is  not  pas- 
sion at  all,  but  mere  unresistance 
to  any  impulse,  natural  or  bestial, 
that  wh  ch  dooms  Joanna  is  not 
i^  passion,  but  her  dissolute  habit 
*(%*,  of  unresistance.  If  this  play 
lacks  genuine  passion,  and  contains 
absurd  carnality,  then  all  there 
remans  is  what  Santayana  calls: 
"The  corrupt  desire  to  be  primi- 
Annunzio  tive."     Have   we   not   here   then, 

merely  the  dishevelled  fancifulness 
of  a  poet  who  seems  to  be  the 
victim    of    libidinous    dementia? 

AT  fifty-seven  D'Annunzio  is  still  the  same  old  D'Annunzio 
— only  worse.  His  Crociata  degli  Innocenti  has  the  general 
hallucination  of  the  Vergini  delle  Rocce,  the  diseased  realism 
of  his  Forse  che  si,  forse  ch"  no,  the  sensual  delinquency  of  the 
worst  of  his  Novelle  della  Pescara,  and  none  of  the  skill  of  his 
Figlia  di  Jorio  and  of  his  Francesca.  If  this  is  all  he  can  now  do, 
we  may  legitimately  harbor  the  hope  that,  for  the  good  of  Italy 
and  literature  in  general,  this  be  the  one  and  only  of  his  skeleton 
works  to  achieve  publication;  and  that  unless  his  really  poetic 
genius  can  restrict  itself  to  possible  lyricism  or  manifest  itself 
through  worthier  channels,  his  literary  effusions  may  find  in 
this  new  book,  as  his  political  aspirations  found  in  Fiume,  a  well 
deserved  end. 


of  Agmtino  de  Biasi,  Editor  of 
Review)  New  York 


Note:  This  is  the  second  of  a  series  of  noteworthy  articles 
by  Prof.  Altrocchi,  of  Chicago  University;  and  is  an  example  of 
some  of  the  good  things  in  store  for  future  issues  of  the  Dhama. 
Everyone  interested  in  the  better  things  of  the  theatre  should 
bo  on  the  regular  subscription  list. 
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The  "Serious"  Playgoer  and  Lost  Illusions 


By  FAY  BAINTER 


'\~\  THY  be  serious  about  the  theatre  and  its  work? 
W'     There  are  so  many  things  in  the  world  which 
have,  of  necessity,  to  be  solemnly  serious  that 
surely  the  theatre  can  be  spared  from  being  added  to 
the  list.     The  mission  of  the  theatre,  after  all  is  said 
and  done,  is  to  entertain.    The  work  of  the  player  and 
the  play  is  to  take  the  spectators, 
for  a  little   time,   out  of  them- 
selves, to  cause  them  to  forget 
the    routine    of    their    everyday 
lives.     Whether  the  medium  be 
drama,  comedy,  musical  comedy, 
is  not  material.     They  all  .seek 
to  achieve  the  same  end.     And, 
if  it  be  granted  that  the  theatre 
is  designed  for  such  a  purpose, 
why  be  serious  about  it? 

Average  lives  are  serious 
eneugh.  in  good  measure,  without 
adding  to  them  unnecessary  bur- 
dens. Each  man  in  his  business, 
each  woman  in  her  home,  con- 
stantly encounters  problems. 
They  must  be  met  and  solved. 
When  they  go  to  the  theatre 
they  see  problems  of  others  ex- 
posed, they  hear  music  and  enjoy 
dancing,  and  their  own  lives 
are  foi-gotten  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  puppets  behind  the 
footlights.  So  whj'  ask  them  to 
be  serious  about  the  theatre, 
its  plays  and  its  players? 

It  is  not  contended  that  the 
theatre  and  the  play  and  the 
player  should  be  treated  with 
levity.  They  should  not,  but 
they  shotild  be  placed  in  such  a 
position  that  they  can,  without 
becoming  too  intimate,  reach  out 
the    hand    of    fellowship    to    all 

mankind.    When  a  thing  is  tagged  Fay  Baiiiter 

with  the  label  "serious"  it  almost 
invariably    loses    the    great    big 

public.     It  is  that  very  public  the  theatre  needs  to 
continue  in  existence. 

Grand  opera  and  classical  music  have  long  suffered 
from  the  incubus  of  serious  friends.  Far-seeing  musicians 
have  tried  to  teach  the  big  public  that  in  such  music 
there  is  a  genuine  pleasure  to  be  found.  But  it  had 
been  impressed  upon  the  public  by  the  serious  minded 
patrons  of  those  arts,  that  a  highly  specialized  knowledge 
was  essential  to  a  proper  appreciation  of  grand  opera 


and  classical  compositions.  And,  with  that  idea  thor- 
oughly set,  it  has  been  a  very  difficult  thing  to  prove  that 
such  knowledge  was  not  necessary.  The  progress  toward 
that  much-to-be-desired  end  has  been  very  slow.  So 
it  is  that  taking  music  too  seriously  has  held  back  its 
proper  development  in  the  United  States  for  many  years. 

That  the  people  of  the  thea- 
tre live  a  life  quite  aside 
from  that  of  the  work-a- 
day  world  is  true  because  the 
very  hours  of  their  labor  make 
it  so.  When,  however,  the 
boundaiy  between  the  two 
worlds  is  passed  and  the  people 
of  that  other  world  come  into 
the  working  precincts  of  the 
theatre,  illusion  about  the  theatre 
departs.  And  with  the  illusion 
about  the  theatre  there  goes 
the  capacity  to  gauge  correctly 
either  the  player  or  the  play. 
For  this  same  reason  those  close 
to  the  theatre  often  miss  some- 
thing which  makes  plays  great 
successes.  The  general  public 
can  see  it,  but  those  who  know 
all  the  mechanics  are  too  wise, 
too  knowing,  to  understand  the 
appeal  that  particular  play  has. 
Contact  with  the  working  meth- 
ods of  the  theatre  will  give  a 
certain  technical  knowledge  but 
something  infinitely  more  valu- 
able is  sacrificed.  The  life  of 
the  theatre  should  be  kept  separ- 
ate and  apart  from  all  the  rest 
of  the  world.  The  methods  and 
the  means  by  which  effects  are 
gained  should  be  closely  guarded 
secrets.  The  very  lives  of  the 
players  should  not  infringe  to 
any  great  extent  on  the  big 
outside  world.  The  great  public 
should,  in  all  respects,  be  kept 
beyond  the  footlights.  That  is  where  they  belong  and 
that  is  where  they  should  remain. 

The  dramatist,  the  actor  and  the  producer — these 
three — should  take  the  theatre  seriously  because  it  is 
their  work.  To  them  is  given  the  task  of  making  the 
theatre  attractive.  They  know  how  to  make  the  wheels 
go  round.  They  study  and  plan  to  make  the  movement 
so  delicate  that  it  is  not  actually  obvious  as  the  teeth 
bite  into  the  groove  that  each  wheel  does  its  part  in 
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completing  a  certain  action.  For  them  the  illusion  is 
never  lost  if  they  have  a  genuine  love  for  the  theatre. 
It  is  not  lost  because  it  is  their  life  work.  They  will  retain 
the  illusion  no  matter  how  thorough  their  knowledge 
may  be  of  building  and  attaining  effects.  It  is  the 
completed  work  which  counts,  not  the  methods  or  means 
of  perfecting  it.  This  being  true  the  only  persons  who 
need  be  serious  about  the  theatre  are  the  workmen  who 
perform  its  tasks. 

PRODUCTIONS  in  the  theatre  can  be  rather  definite- 
ly divided  into  two  classes.  One  is  meant  to  divert 
and  entertain  and  there  is  no  consideration  for  life  or 
reality  except  in  an  exaggerated  form.  In  this  field 
will  be  found  "play-acting"  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
term.  The  other  class  seeks  to  depict,  in  realistic  detail, 
the  action  of  certain  human  atoms  under  given  circum- 
stances. In  such  offerings  life  is  put  under  the  micro- 
scope and  we  have  a  clinic  of  motivation.  But  to  be 
successful  both  classes  must  fundamentally  be  enter- 
taining. 

For  those  concerned  in  the  construction  of  both 
sorts  of  entertainment  it  is  a  serious  business — it  is  their 
life  work.  For  the  public  at  the  other  side  of  the  foot- 
lights it  should  not  be  serious.  If  the  hours  spent  in 
the  theatre  give  pleasure  or  happiness;  if  the  eye  is 
delighted  or  the  mind  inspired  to  thought,  the  theatre 
has  fulfilled  its  mission.  But  ask  that  same  public  to 
put  the  play  and  the  playing  on  the  dissecting  table, 
ask  them  to  take  down,  to  analyze,  even  to  criticise, 
ask  them  to  come  and  learn  how  the  wheels  go  round 
and  almost  surely  illusion  dies  and  with  it  the  joy  brought 
by  the  player  and  the  play.  This  will  be  the  penalty 
for  getting  serious  about  the  theatre. 

The  ideal  patron  of  the  theatre  is  the  one  who  ap- 


proaches a  performance  with  faith  and  an  open  mind. 
All  that  is  to  be  revealed  will  be  accepted  for  what  it  is. 
That  open  mind,  that  faith,  will  differentiate  between 
the  good  and  the  bad,  between  that  which  is  badly  done 
and  that  which  is  well  done,  between  the  true  and  the 
false.  At  the  same  time  that  mind  is  not  burdened  by 
consideration  of  the  technique  used  in  giving  the  per- 
formance. Technical  knowledge  creates  a  deadly  gas 
which  is  almost  sure  to  asphyxiate  enjoyment  on  the 
part  of  the  playgoer. 

^  I  "'HERE  has  been  little  constructive  criticism  ever 
-^  given  by  those  who  do  not  belong  to  the  theatre. 
Constructive  criticism  must  be  based  upon  a  true 
knowledge  of  all  the  problems  involved  in  a  certain 
situation.  How  many  are  there  who  have  not  lived 
in  the  theatre  and  been  a  part  of  its  working  staff  who 
are  capable  of  applying  such  knowledge?  How  many 
people,  after  some  casual  study,  would  attempt  to 
construct  a  brief  in  a  law  case  or  diagnose  an  illness? 
To  go  further  how  many  are  there  who  would  seriously 
offer  advice  on  such  matters?  Only  an  extreme  egoist 
would  attempt  it.  Yet  the  work  of  the  theatre  is,  to 
a  great  degree,  as  exact  a  science  as  that  of  the  lawyer 
or  the  physician. 

If  the  theatre  is  to  be  successful  the  great  public 
must  be  pleased.  It  is  the  best  of  critics,  unemotional, 
poised  and  just.  It  has  a  very  definite  way  of  voicing 
its  criticism,  too.  If  the  work  pleases  there  is  a  long 
line  at  the  box-office  and  the  length  of  that  line  indicates 
the  comparative  success  or  failure  of  the  entertainment. 
All  the  arguments  of  all  the  technicians  in  the  world 
will  not  keep  the  public  away  from  the  attraction  in 
the  theatre  upon  which  has  been  placed  the  seal  of 
its    approval. 


The  Upper  Ten 


As  INDICATIVE  of  the  newer,  younger  element  in  the 
theatre  of  today,  a  letter  received  from  Miss  Mabel 
De  Vries  of  New  York,  who  tells  us  she  has  been  attend- 
ing the  theatre  for  six  or  seven  years,  is  interesting.  While 
Miss  De  Vries  includes  in  her  Jist  of  the  upper  ten  such  uni- 
versally known  favorites  as  Mrs.  Fiske,  Miss  Barrymore,  Miss 
Anglin,  E.  H.  Sothern,  and  John  Barrymore  whose  names  have 
appeared  on  every  list  so  far  submitted,  she  names  some  of  the 
yojinger  players  and  others  not  so  young,  whose  field  of  activity 
has  been  limited  almost  exclusively  to  New  York.  Of  these 
Miss  Florence  Reed,  Miss  Gilda  Varesi,  Miss  Margaret 
Wycherly,  Dudley  Digges,  Lionel  Atwill,  and  Lionel  Barrymore 
have  been  seen  outride  of  New  York  but  rarely  during  the  past 
few  years.  Others  listed  by  Miss  De  Vries  are  Jane  Cowl,  Rose 
Coghlan,  Effie  Shannon,  WUliam  Gillette,  Leo  Ditrichstein, 
Walter  Hampden,  Frank  Craven,  and  Louis  Mann. 

Mr.  Charles  B.  Blanchard,  of  Brookline,  agrees  almost  en- 
tirely with  the  original  list  submitted  to  The  Drama,  the  only 
changes  he  makes  being  the  substitution  of  Lionel  Barrymore 
for  William  Gillette,  and  Grace  George  and  Frances  Starr  for 
Jane  Cowl  and  Patricia  CoUinge. 

However,  Mrs.  John  M.  Martin,  of  Birmingham,  Alabama, 
goes  Mr.  Blanchard  one  better  by  agreeing  in  toto  with  the 
group  sent  in  by  "the  lady  in  distress."  ' 


That  all  our  correspondents  are  not  like-minded  is  proved 
by  the  list  of  Miss  Junita  Scheible,  of  Chicago.  Miss  Scheible 
suggests  as  substitutes  for  some  of  those  named  in  the  original 
double-ten,  Effie  Shannon,  Laurette  Taylor,  Lenore  Ulric; 
and  Leo  Ditrichstein,  CjtH  Maude,  and  Richard  Bennett. 
Of  one  popular  young  actress,  whose  name  has  come  to  us  on 
many  lists.  Miss  Scheible  writes:  "The  only  questionable  per- 
sonage to  my  mind  was  ('name  deleted  by  the  censor'). 
For  the  life  of  me  I  can  not  see  how  any  intelligent  person  can 
class  her  with  actresses  like  Miss  Adams  and  Julia  Marlowe." 
In  answer  to  which  it  can  be  said  only  that  if  it  were  not  for 
chacun  a  son  gout,  there  would  be  no  contests. 

THE  following  letter  from  Miss  Katherine  Metcalf  Roof 
is  self-explanatory: 
"Editor  of  The  Drama:  I  had  no  idea  that  my  list  of  the 
artistic  Upper  Ten  was  to  be  printed.  I  thought  I  was  just 
having  the  fun  of  casting  my  vote.  But  since  that  vote  has 
been,  so  to  speak,  cast  in  public,  miy  I  add  that  my  list  of 
actresses  was  not  intended  to  stand  as  a  one-to-ten  graded  list, 
but  just  as  a  jotting  down  of  ten  favorites — for  the  day  will 
never  da'WTi  when  I  would  WTite  May  Irwin's  name  at  the  foot 
of  any  list,  or  place  Mary  Shaw  and  Lucile  Watson  anywhere 
{C ontinued  on  page  297.) 
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An  East- West  Theatre 

By  GLENN  HUGHES 

TUCKED    away    among    the    populous    hills    of 
Seattle  is  a  shabby  and  unobtrusive  cradle  of 
dramatic  art.     Outside  the  city  it  has  scarcely 
been  heard  of;  within  the  city  it  is  known  by  at  most  a 
few  hundred  people. 

A  little  more  than  seven  years  ago  a  group  of  young 
Japanese  men,  some  of  them  students  at  the  University 
of  Washington,  organized  themselves  into  a  society 
bearing  the  name  Jiyu-geki-dan,  which  translated  means 
Liberal  Dramatic  Society.  Their  purpose  was  to  stimu- 
late interest  in  artistic  drama  among  their  own  people, 
the  Japanese  colony  of  Seattle.  Especially  desirous 
were  they  of  vitalizing  the  social  drama  of  Europe. 
To  accomplish  this,  they  chose  the  logical  method  of 
actual  play-production. 

Having  no  theatre,  and  no  money  with  which  to  build 
one,  they  obtained  from  time  to  time  the  use  of  a  hall 
in  their  own  section  of  the  city — a  hall  which  was  hope- 
)es.sly  out  of  date,  and  quite  unsuited  to  theatricals — 
and  proceeded  to  present  plays.    They  built  their  own 


scenery,  installed  their  own  lights,  chose  a  director  from 
their  own  group,  acted  the  parts  themselves,  and 
started  down  the  road  to  a  realization  of  their  dream. 

T^HE  first  play  they  produced  was  Shaw's  Candida. 
-*-  This  was  followed  shortly  by  Sudermann's  Magda, 
and  Ibsen's  Lady  from  the  Sea.  The  plays  were  given, 
of  course,  in  the  Japanese  language,  before  almost 
exclusively   Japanese   audiences.      All   the    parts    were 


played  by  men.  This  fact,  startling  to  most  Americans, 
is  not  so  startling  if  one  is  acquainted  with  the  theatres 
of  Japan,  for  with  but  a  few  exceptions  the  theatres  of 
Japan  employ  only  male  actors. 

The  Japanese  is  by  temperament  and  tradition  ex- 
traordinarily capable  of  playing  feminine  parts.  He  does 
it  with  simplicity,  charm,  keen  insight,  and  convincing 
imitation.  He  is  not  ashamed  of  it,  as  some  Americans 
are,  for  to  him  all  acting  is  simulation,  and  the  greater 
the  simulation,  the  greater  interest  there  is  for  him. 

It  may  be  only  fair  to  add,  however,  that  the  Seattle 
players  have  no  prejudice  toward  women  on  the  stage. 
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They  have  no  respect  for  the  old  tradition  of  Japan 
which  denied  women  the  right  to  act  in  plays.  In  fact, 
they  are  anxious  to  find  women  for  their  company,  but 
thus  far  those  who  have  presented  themselves  have  been 
unable  to  carry  the  roles  as  effectively  as  the  men-actors 
whom  they  were  to  supplant.  So  it  happens  that  Jiyu- 
geki-dan  remains  still  a  male  organization. 

Finding  their  first  productions  successful,  at  least  from 
an  artistic  point  of  view,  the  society  tried  some  plays 
from  their  own  modern  literature.  They  gave  Meshi, 
by  Kichizo  Nakamura;  From  Keiow  to  Meiji  Dynasty, 
by  Shioyo  Matsui;  December  21,  also  by  Matsui;  and 
Fukei-kan,  by  J.  Nakamura. 

Then,  having  presented  European  classics  and  mod- 
ern classics  from  Japan,  the  group  turned  toward  the 
ideal  of  entirely 
original  pays. 
The  director, 
Yozan  T.  Iwas- 
aki,  set  to  work 
writing  a  play. 
The  result  was 
a  three-act  so- 
cial drama 
called  The  Price 
of  a  Wife. 

This  play 
dealt  with  the 
conflict  of  mar- 
riage ideals 
among  the  Jap- 
anese living  in 
this  country. 
Iwasaki  drew 
his  material 
from  the  lives 
of  his  country- 
men in  Seattle, 
and    with    fine 

craftsmanship  he  depicted  the  clash  of  Western  ideas 
with  the  traditional  customs  which  cling  to  the  sons  of 
Nippon  as  they  settle  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  find 
themselves  torn  between  two  civiUzations. 

The  Price  of  a  Wife  is  a  social  document  as  well  as  a 
good  piece  of  playwriting.  It  had  much  to  say  to  its 
audience  when  it  was  presented  by  Jiyu-geki-dan,  and 
its  lessons  got  beneath  the  skin.  The  author  was  praised 
by  the  liberals  and  sharply  criticized  by  the  conserva- 
tives.   That  is  one  proof  of  its  success. 

In  1918  the  .society  returned  to  Ibsen,  this  time  by 
way  of  The  Wild  Duck.  Shortly  afterward,  A  Doll's 
House  was  produced.  Psychologically  this  led  to  a  re- 
vival of  Magda,  a  play  which  finds  great  favor  among 
the  Japanese.  Then  came  A  Wo7nan's  Resurrection,  by 
Tolstoi,  and  The  Pelican,  by  Strindberg. 

Since  that  time  more  modern  plays  by  Japanese  play- 
wrights have  been  given,  and  this  year  has  already  seer 
two  interpsting  productions  from  the  little  workshop. 


Scene  from  "The 


The  first,  in  February,  consisted  of  a  revival  of  The 
Price  of  a  Wife,  and  a  first  performance  of  The  Father's 
Return,  by  Kan  Kikuchi  of  Tokyo. 

The  March  program  was  made  up  of  three  one-act 
plays:  The  Razor,  by  Kichizo  Nakamura; Cain,  by  Glenn 
Hughes;  and  The  Madman  on  the  Roof,  by  Kan  Kikuchi. 

The  Razor  is  a  marvelous  realistic  tragedy  by  one 
of  Japan's  leading  playwrights.  It  runs  for  more  than 
an  hour,  and  holds  the  audience  spell-bound  every 
instant  as  it  ascends  to  an  inevitable  and  calamitous 
climax.  Cain,  or  Two  Altars,  as  the  translator,  Mr. 
Iwasaki,  calls  it,  is  the  first  strictly  American  play  to 
be  given  by  this  group.  It  is  a  short  tragedy  based  on 
the  Biblical  story,  and  lends  itself  to  the  intense  style  of 
Japanese  acting.     The  Madman  on  the  Roof  is  a  poetic 

study,  subtle  in 
its  conception 
and  beautifully 
effective  in  pres,- 
entation. 

This,  briefly, 
is  the  story  of  a 
handful  of  quiet 
men  who  have 
been  working 
patiently  and 
well,  with  the 
best  ideals  of 
the  theatre  al- 
ways before 
them.  They 
have  toiled  into 
the  night — for 
they  all  have 
their  daytime 
professions      to 

,r  J  ji     r>    r).  attend  to — that 

Madman  on  the  Hoof  .,  .  ,  , 

they  might  cre- 

.  ate  in  their  little 

corner  of  the  world,  an  oasis  of  beauty  and  intellect. 

They  have  done  it  because  of  the  love  they  bear  their 

own  people,  the  joy  they  have  in  doing  it,  and  a  deep 

devotion  to  art. 

They  have  never  made  money;  sometimes  they  have 
lost.  But  they  have  never  become  discouraged.  And 
some  day,  when  the  money  can  be  i[ound,  they  are  going 
to  take  their  plays  to  Japan,  to  show  the  mother-coun- 
try a  real  Japanese-American  product,  from  an  East- 
West  theatre,  with  a  spirit  and  a  technique  all  its  own. 


Pbotoeraph  by  K.  Kiyota 


Chinese  Students  at  Columbia 

MULAN,  a  Chinese  play  (I  Peng  Chun  Chang),  was  recently 
presented  at  the  Cort  Theatre,  New  York, by  Chinese  stu- 
dents of  Columbia  University.  The  play  was  given  tor  the  benefit 
of  the  Chinese  Famine  Fund,  and  was  arranged  for  by  Mrs. 
Thomas  W.  Lamont  who  is  Chairman  of  the  American  Commit 
tee  for  the  fund. 
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PhotoRraph  by  K.  Kiyotit 
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The  Spring  Season  in  Chicago 


By  J.  VANDERVOORT  SLOAN 


MY  confrere,  Mr.  Crawford,  who  tells  you  all 
about  Broadway,  often  precludes  comment 
regarding  happenings  on  Chicago's  scattered 
Rialto,  as  many  of  our  successes  or  failures  have  been 
one  or  the  other  in  New  York. 

He  has  told  you,  for  example,  of  Miss  Fay  Bainter 
and  East  is  West,  which  after  a  successful  season  in  New 
York,  met  with  equal  success  in  Chicago,  due  almost 
(entirely  to  the  performance  of  the  young  star  who  suffers 
the  somewhat  common  lot  of  having  a  vehicle  which  is 
not  worthy  of  her  gifts.  Mr.  Crawford  may  have  told 
you  of  The  Bat,  but  I  doubt  it,  since  I  know  he  is  reticent 
in  the  matter  of  commenting  on  a  bad  play.  I  shall 
follow  his  example  and  say  only  that  it  is  surprising  that 
the  public  will  allow  cheap  melodrama  of  the  eighteen- 
eighty  variety  to  be  forced  down  its  throat.  After 
The  Bat,  one  may  expect  a  revival  of  Hazel  Kirke. 

On  the  other  hand.  The  Tavern,  the  merriest  and  mel- 
lowest melodrama  that  has  been  written  in  our  day, 
is  duplicating  its  New  York  success,  and  from  all  indi- 
cations will  continue  to  thrill  and  amuse  for  many  months 


to  come.  Arnold  Daly  was  the  original  Villonesque 
vagabond  in  the  New  York  production,  but  although  I 
did  not  see  his  performance,  I  can  not  imagine  his 
bringing  to  the  part  the  charm  and  lightness  of  touch 
that  Lowell  Sherman  gives  to  it.  Mr.  Sherman  at  times 
suggests  Richard  Mansfield,  which  is  the  greatest 
compliment  I  can  pay  him. 

Broadway  has  not  seen  Miss  Lynn  Fontanne  in  Dulcy 
whereby  I  score  one  on  Mr.  Crawford.  I  can  not  bring 
to  mind  any  artist  other  than  Miss  Fontanne  who 
could  so  perfectly  play  the  part  of  the  brainless  hostess 
in  whose  mouth  bromides  become  epigrams.  Miss 
Fontanne,  in  her  impersonation,  is  the  apotheosis  of 
"nobody  home,"  and  it  takes  an  artist  to  play  such  a 
role.  You  will  immediately  say  after  you  have  become 
acquainted  with  Dulcy  that  you  know  some  one  like  her. 
She  is  the  type  of  lady,  who  insists  on  having  her  guest 
play  bridge  when  they  prefer  golf  or  vice-versa,  and  who 
in  her  self-appointed  position  of  tactician  succeeds  in 
mixing  up  the  affairs  of  everybody  with  whom  she  comes 
{Continued  on  page  S94-) 
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The  Intelligentia  and  the  Street 

Impressions  of  a  Traveling  Stranger  . 

THEATRE  SOLILOQUIES  II 
By  GREGORY  ZILBOORG 


T 


I  HERE  is  a  great  public  in  the  United  States,  not 
a  vaudeville  crowd,  not  a  circus  mob,  but  a  real 
public  that  does  not  go  to  the  theatre.  They 
are  deprived  of  even  the  few  privileges,  of  which  the  New 
Yorker  is  able  to  avail  himself  from  time  to  time.  The 
great  public  of  Omaha,  for  instance,  of  Des  Moines, 
Cincinnati  or  Atlanta,  have  no  New  York  Theatre  Guild, 
which  at  times  shows  a  great  elevation  of  spirit  and  de- 
votion to  Art.  They  have  no  Provincetown  Players 
who  are  afire  with  love  of  Art,  and  who  in  spite  of  short- 
comings, cast  brilliant  sparks  of  real  light  from  their 
shabby  barn  on  MacDougal  Street  upon  the  darkness 
of  Broadway  electricity.  They  have  no  Neighbourhood 
Playhouse  of  Grand  Street  which  in  the  dingj^  surround- 
ings of  New  York's  East  Side  has  created  a  genuine 
little  temple  of  theatrical  worship  and  achievement. 
The  American  people  as  a  whole  have  nothing  and  they 
certainly  complain.  They  say  that  they  must  perforce 
depend  upon  the  worn-out  pieces  or  failures  from  New 
York  and  Chicago.  If  A.  H.  Woods  fails  with  his  Uf} 
in  Mabel's  Room,  he  takes  it  away  from  Broadway 
and  brings  it  to  Youngstown,  Ohio.  True,  there  he 
meets  a  clever  competitor  in  the  person  of  the  local 
"movie  man,"  who  will  blazon  forth  the  "World  Famous 
Film  Wonder,"  Up  in  Mary's  Attic.  So,  wherever  you 
go  in  this  lively  city  of  Youngstown,  you  will  see  two 
"Up  Ins,"  one,  "Mary's  Attic,"  the  other  "Mabel's 
Room." 

The  unknown  great  public  avert  their  faces,  and  tlK> 
"Up  Ins"  proceed  further  into  the  heart  of  the  country. 
If  Otis  Skinner  and  "his  last  great  play"  In  the  Villa 
Rose  proves  a  failure  in  Chicago,  the  whole  theatrical 
outfit  ("Mr.  So-and-so-presents-for-your-approval"  in- 
cluded) moves  to  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  and  is  properly 
advertised  on  enormous  sign  boards  together  with 
"Beechnut  Gingerale"  and  others.  The  public  passes 
it  by  with  a  weary  shrug. 

THE  result  of  this  situation  is  both  sad  and  encour- 
aging. The  theatre  becomes  cheaper  and  cheaper 
from  the  intellectual  point  of  view  and  relies  more  and 
more  upon  the  street  and  its  disgusting  taste.  The  street 
becomes  the  only  support  and  finally  the  foundation  of 
the  theatre;  hence  the  disappearance  or  rather  the  ab- 
sence of  Art  and  the  close  approach  to  the  circus.  This 
is  not  only  an  abstract  generalization.  A  short  time  ago 
I  saw  a  concrete  proof.  On  the  main  streets  of  the 
shopping  center,  about  mid-day,  when  the  noon  crowds 
came  out  to  sun  themselves,  there  was  a  theatrical 
parade.  On  both  sides  of  the  street  slowly  marched  all 
the  male  members  of  the  cast  clad  in  white  Prince  Al- 


bert suits,  silk  hats,  black  shoes  and  old  fashioned 
purple  neckties.  They  carried  placards  with  some- 
thing like,  "Geo.  Cohan  presents"  *  *  *  a.  brass 
band  blared  forth  shrilly;  in  the  center  of  the  procession, 
in  unkempt  clothing  with  hats  that  had  outgrown  their 
usefulness  two  negroes  shambled  along  with  placards 
which  read  "Tonight,  the  greatest  show  on  earth,  etc. 
*  ■"  *  "  The  stage  had  come  out  to  solicit  the 
street.  This  is  sad.  It  kills  the  last  breath  of  Art.  It 
encourages  bad  taste  and  fosters  the  prejudice  of  those 
who  are  inclined  to  see  in  the  theatre  a  laboratory  of 
tiieir  corruption.  In  fact  it  is  difficult  to  criticize 
those  representatives  of  the  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  of  Youngstown,  (over  3,000  members)  who 
began  a  fight  against  Sunday  "Theatres,"  i.  e.  drama, 
vaudeville  or  movies  "Sunday  is  a  sacred  day,"  they 
asserted,  ergo  let  us  at  least  on  Sunday  be  clean  and 
cleansed  of  the  "pyjama"  and  "chemise"  dust  which 
A.  H.  Woods  presents  in  Up  in  Mabel's  Room.  How 
can  you  blame  those  federated  protestants,  when  the 
^revusical  comedy  stresses  the  special  value  of  a  produc- 
tion in  the  words  "Spectacular!  Pretty  girls!"  (From 
a  San  Francisco  announcement.)  So  the  theatre  is  de- 
graded and  considered  by  some  people  an  immoral 
institution.  This  is,  as  I  have  said  very  sad  but  en- 
couraging too,  for  all  this  has  a  double  effect.  First  the 
thinking  public  begins  to  struggle  for  something  better; 
groups  organize  little  theatres,  they  study,  they  prepare 
themselves  for  a  life  or  death  battle  with  the  mammon 
of  the  stage,  and  it  is  most  interesting  to  see  here  and 
there  the  process  of  accumulation  of  energy  toward 
this  end.  True,  their  fight  is  a  very  hard  one.  They 
cannot  as  yet  fight  against  the  trust  of  electric  signs 
or  the  monopoly  of  theatre  buildings,  but  already, 
there  are  definite  signs  of  success.  In  a  city  like  Cin- 
cinnati or  Minneapolis  with  a  population  of  almost 
half  a  million,  a  "Broadway  world's  greatest  success" 
cannot  stand  more  than  four  or  at  most  six  days.  A 
public  which  is  able  to  support  Ysaye's  orchestra  in 
Cincinnati  and  Oberhofer's  in  Minneapolis  all  through 
the  season  is  actually  boycotting  the  theatre  and  doing 
it  successfully. 

THE  second  encouraging  effect  of  this  cheapening  of 
the  stage  is  this:  the  large  crowds,  who  are  said  to  be 
not  fit  for  anything  better  than  this  selling  stuff  of  re- 
vusical  pyjamas,  these  crowds  are  slowly  beginning  to 
get  bored.  True,  they  are  not  as  yet  conscious  of  their 
taste  or  rather  of  the  protest  against  tastelessness,  but 

>  The  word  is  taken  from  a  poster  announcing  "The  Greenwich  Village  Follies" 
in  St.  Pa\i\,  Minn. 

{Continued  on  page  295.) 
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A  Play  in  One  Act 
By  LOUISE  AYRES  GARNETT 

Author  of:  Master  Will  of  Stratford;  TIte  Fiery  Pillar,  etc. 
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Characters: 

Peter  Myrra 

His  Mother  The  Old  Gentlemen 

His  Father  Amaris 

The  Traveler  Damon 

The  Brown  Men  of  the  Glen 


There  is  a  thatched  cottage  at  the  left,  and  at  the  right  bushes  and  trees  with  an  unseen  pool  in  their  midst.  A 
clearing  between  them  extends  to  the  sweep  of  sky.  It  is  early  morning,  the  sun  just  rising,  gradually  grow- 
ing fuller.  A  rude  bench  and  a  table,  a  large  book  resting  against  the  bench,  are  before  the  cottage.  A  stump 
is  a  trifle  forward  at  the  right  of  the  cottage,  and  a  coil  of  rope  hangs  from  a  peg  beside  the  door.  A  bird  sings , 
then  several  birds  twitter.  The  Mother  and  The  Father  come  from  the  cottage  dressed  for  their  day's 
work.  The  Mother's  head  is  bare  and  she  has  a  shawl  over  her  print  dress.  The  Father  carries  a 
basket. 


The  Mother:   Hear  our  Peter's  birds.    What  a  happy  chorus! 

The  Father:    All  of  Peter's  creatures  are  happy. 

Peter  [Running  out  of  the  cottage  with  a  small  parcel] :  Here's 
an  extra  goody  for  your  lunch — a  bit  of  cake. 

The  Mother:  I  don't  like  to  go  away  every  day,  Peter-boy, 
and  leave  you  here  alone  on  the  hilltop. 

The  Father:  There,  there.  Mother;  some  one  has  to  stay 
and  look  after  things. 

The  Mother:  But  I  should  be  here,  not  Peter.  He  should 
be  working  with  you  in  the  town,  or  playing  with  the  lads. 
You  know  how  hard  I  tried  to  stay  here  but  it  was  too  sad  with 
only  sad  thoughts  for  company. 
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The  Father:     You  had  too  much  time  for  remembrance. 

The  Mother:  It  was  as  if  my  heart  were  a  dyke  and  my 
tears  had  broken  through  and  were  washing  it  away. 

Peter:  You  know  I  speak  truly,  Mother,  when  I  say  I  am 
glad,  right  glad,  to  do  all  I  can  to  help  you. 

The  Mother:    That's  my  boy — always  making  the  best  of 
things. 
[The  Father  and  The  Mother  leave,  right,  Peter  waving  a 

farewell  as  he  watches  them  in  the  distance.    A  bird  sings.] 

Peter:  I  hear  you.  Yellow  Warbler,  begging  for  more!  [Hv 
tosses  crumbs,  which  he  takes  from  his  pocket,  off  to  the  right.] 
There!  Eat  your  All.  If  the  crumbs  are  too  dry,  wash  them 
down  with  water  from  the  pool.     [He  stoops.]     That's  right. 
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Golden  Top;  you  are  glad  to  see  me.  [He  rises  with  a  bird  in  one 
hand,  caressing  it  with  the  other.]  I'd  be  dull  ■without  you  for 
company.  [Cuing  to  the  back  he  looks  off  from  the  hilltop.]  See, 
Golden  Top!  There  lies  the  world.  You  could  go  to  it  if  you 
would,  yet  you  stay  here.  I  must  stay  here,  yet  I  would  go  to  it 
if  I  could.  What!  Ready  to  leave  so  soon?  [He  lets  the  bird  go.] 
At  least  come  back  when  you  are  hungry.  [He  sits  on  the  stump; 
the  birds  sing  as  he  listens.  From  the  right  The  Traveler 
enters,  u-ntching  Peter  for  a  moment.] 

The  Traveler  [Coming  forward]:     I  give  you  greeting,  lad. 

Peter  [Leaping  gladly  to  his  feet]:  Good  day,  sir.  You  are 
right  welcome. 

The  Traveler:  Have  you  a  bit  of  food  and  drink  you  could 
spare  one  who  has  journeyed  a  long  distance? 

Peter:    I  have,  indeed,  sir.    Will  you  come  within? 

The  Traveler:  I  would  far  rather  be  here  in  the  morning 
air,  if  I  may. 

Peter:  Most  gladly.  I  have  just  finished  my  breakfast  and 
Uhe  loaf  and  milk  are  still  on  the  table.  [The  Traveler  sits  on 
the  bench.  Peter  goes  into  the  cottage  and  returns  with  a  boirl  of 
milk  and  a  plate  holding  butter  and  slices  of  bread  which  he  places 
on  the  table.    He  sits  on  the  stump.] 

The  Traveler  [Taking  a  sip]:    Milk  as  rich  as  cream! 

Peter  :  From  our  own  Mooly  Muffet,  sir,  the  best  cow  in  the 
countryside. 

The  Tra\eler:    Bread  as  fine  as  silken  vestments! 

Peter:     I  baked  it  myself,  sir. 

The  Traveler:  And  butter — what  can  be  said  of  the  butter! 
It  is  as  gold  as  a  wedding  ring,  and  a  king  would  smack  his  lips 
over  it. 

Peter  [Laughing]:  I  should  like  to  hear  a  king  smack  his  lips! 
I  made  the  butter,  too,  sir. 

The  Travel-er;  Is  that  a  lad's  occupation — baking,  and 
milking,  and  churning? 

Peter:  That  depends,  sir.  It's  a  lad's  work,  a  man's,  even, 
to  do  the  thing  that  fits  his  hand  and  is  ready  for  the  doing. 

The  Traveler:  You  are  right,  boy.  How  comes  it,  though, 
that  it  is  the  work  that  fits  your  hand? 

Peter  [With  a  sigh]:  I  have  no  brothers  or  sisters  left.  The 
black  sickness  carried  them  off  in  one  week.  My  father  and 
mother  work  in  the  town  all  day,  so  some  one  must  cook,  ami 
feed  the  hens,  and  milk  the  cow,  and  see  that  the  rooms  are 
swept  and  tidied. 

The  Traveler:    And  so  you  do  it. 

Peter:  At  times  I  hate  it.  I  say:  "Peter,  you  cannot  stay 
here  another  day  and  do  the  same  chores  over  and  over."  And 
then  I  remember  the  black  sickness,  and  that  I  am  the  only  one 
left,  and  my  birds  chirp,  and  Mooly  Muffet  calls  for  another 
nibble  of  hay,  and  my  hens  cackle — and  I  say:  "Peter,  you  shall 
stay.    This  is  where  you  belong  now." 

The  Traveler:    And  when  you  are  not  working? 

Peter:  I  read  the  Book  of  Never-End.  I  found  it  one  twi- 
light in  the  wishing  tree.  Then  I  look  from  my  hilltop  and  long 
for  my  chance  to  come. 

The  Traveler:    What  is  it  you  would  do,  Peter? 

Peter:  See  the  world — the  big  world  that  lies  off  there  be- 
yond my  hilltop.  [He  goes  back  and  looks  off.]  But  I  never  go. 
By  the  time  I  have  made  the  round  of  my  chores,  the  sun  is 
overhead,  and  by  sundown  I  must  be  back  to  feed  the  creatures 
and  make  ready  the  supper.  There's  little  time  between  in 
which  to  see  the  world. 

The  Traveler:  I  long  for  your  liilltoj)  and  you  long  for  my 
world.  I'd  gladly  exchange  if  I  could.  C'ome,  boy!  Why  is  it 
you  so  wish  to  see  the  world? 

Peter:    I  would  find  the  four-leaved  clover,  sir. 

The  Traveler:    The  four-leaved  clover? 

Peter:  You  do  not  know?  Yet  surely  you  live  where  it  is 
to  be  found!  But  wait — I  will  read  you  of  it  from  the  Book  of 
Never-End.  [He  takes  the  great  book  and  opens  to  the  page.] 
"The  most  covetable  treasure  in  the  whole  wide  world  is  the 


magical  four-leaved  clover.  He  who  finds  iti  and  plucks  it  be- 
comes the  possessor  of  industry,  laughter,  courage,  and  trust- 
worthiness. The  one  who  owns  these  gifts  holds  the  key  to  the 
world  and  the  secret  of  life."  I  asked  my  father  about  it  and  he 
said  it  meant  to  be  as  busy  as  a  bee,  merry  as  a  lark,  brave  as  a 
lion,  and  as  faithful  as  a  dog.  Now,  sir,  you  see  why  I  wish  to  go 
out  into  the  world;  I  would  own  the  secret  of  life. 

The  Traveler  ].\fusing]:  Industry,  laughter,  courage,  and 
trustworthiness. 

Peter:  Yes.  Busy  as  a  bee;  merry  as  a  lark;  brave  as  a  lion; 
and  faithful  as  a  dog.    They  would  be  worth  seeking! 

The  Traveler:  And  you  think  the  clover  bestowing  these 
virtues  is  to  be  found  there — in  the  world? 

Peter:  Why,  where  else,  sir?  That  is  such  a  big,  big  place — 
my  hilltop  is  so  small! 

The  Traveler:  You  may  have  better  luck  than  I.  A  hilltop 
is  not  to  be  despised ;  doubtless  it  holds  more  treasures  than  you 
dream.    Still,  go  out  into  the  world  if  your  heart  bids  you. 

Peter:  Not  yet,  sir.  What  could  a  boy  do  in  a  few  hours 
only? 

The  Traveler:  I  will  lend  you  my  silver  shoes.  But,  Peter, 
when  I  return  at  sunset  you  must  have  them  ready  for  me. 

Peter:    But,  sir — at  sundowii — and  now — 

The  Traveler:  True.  If  you  went  by  foot  or  horse  yoi> 
would  not  get  far  by  dusk.  These  shoes,  however,  will  beai 
you  a  league  at  a  step,  and  you  could  go  abound  the  world  and 
back  again,  if  you  chose. 

Peter:    Oh,  sir,  thank  you!    I  scarcely  can  wait  to  start. 

The  Traveler:    Farewell  till  sunset,  Peter. 

Peter:  Farewell,  sir.  [The  Traveler  leaves.  Peter  runs 
to  rear  and  looks  across  the  world.]  I  am  coming  at  last!  Wait  for 
me.  World — wait  for  me!  [He  tosses  crumbs  to  the  birds  from 
The  Traveler's  plat:  There  is  a  busy  chirping.]  Good-bye, 
Birds;  take  care  of  the  house  till  I  come  back.  [He  closes  the 
door  of  the  cottage.]  Good-bye,  Little  House.  Look  after  the 
birds.  [Sitting  on  the  bench,  he  reaches  thoughtfully  for  the  silver 
shoes.]  Busy  as  a  bee,  merry  as  a  lark,  brave  as  a  lion,  faithful 
as  a  dog.  [He  is  about  to  put  on  the  shoes  lehen  he  hears  singimi 
full  of  sadness  and  delays  his  task  to  listen.] 

Voice  [In  the  distance,  coming  nearer]: 

My  home,  my  home 

Is  the  starry  foam 
And  the  flowing  deeps  of  the  sea,  the  sea. 

The  waters  roam 

In  a  glass  green  dome 
Over  the  head  of  me,  of  me— 
But  now  I  am  meshed  in  a  cruel  net. 
Is  there  none  on  earth  who  vd\l  set  me  free? 

[Mtrra,  a  sea  maiden,  over  whom  a  net  has  been  cast,  comes  ii, 

Peter  [Rising]:    Who  are  you  that  sing  so  sadly  and  sweotl\ 

Myrra:    I  am  called  MjTra.    And  you? 

Peter:    I  am  Peter.    I  live  here  on  the  hilltop. 

Myrra:    I  live  under  the  green  dome  of  the  sea. 

Peter:  It  must  be  pleasant  to  be  where  ev<rything  is  ?•  > 
pretty  and  cool  and  full  of  motion. 

Myrra:  It  is  the  most,  most  beautiful  home  there  is.  Ah, 
how  homesick  I  am  to  go  back  to  it! 

Peter:    Then  why  not  go,  you  strange,  sad  Myrra? 

Myrra:    It  were  useless  to  retuni.    Look  at  me! 

Peter:    But  why  not  cut  the  net  and  be  free? 

Myrra:  It  can  be  removed  only  through  the  patient  unt.^■ing  I 
of  its  knots  along  the  seam.  Cut  it  and  it  would  knot  again  j 
more  surely  than  before. 

Peter:    If  that  be  so,  why  have  you  not  untied  it? 

Myrra:  It  was  cast  upon  me  by  an  earth  person  and  it  nnist  ] 
be  an  earth  person  who  frees  me. 

Peter:  Then  let  us  to  work!  I  have  a  journey  to  go.  Al- 
ready the  sun  is  riding  fast  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  but  if  I  am  J 
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■swift  and  steady  I  may  still  save  time  to  myself  for  journeying. 
[He  draws  the  rear  end  of  the  bench  farther  forward,  and  they  sit.\ 

Myrra:  You  have  a  good  heart,  Peter.  I  hope  it  beats  in 
your  fingers  as  well  as  in  your  breast. 

.    Peter:    Quickly  begun  is  half  finished.     [He  resolutely  works 
■at    his    tash.\ 

Myrr.^:    You  spoke  of  a  journey.    Where  do  you  go? 

Peter  :    On  a  quest. 

Myrra  [Bringing  her  hands  softly  together]:  For  what,  Peter, 
for  what? 

Peter;  For  a  four-leaved  clover.  It  will  give  me  industry, 
laughter,  courage,  and  trustworthiness.  But  I  must  work, 
Alyrra.     You  talk  and  I'll  listen. 

Myrra:    O,  Peter!    All  my  sadness  is  gone. 

Peter:  Who  w'ould  catch  a  pretty  creature  like  you  in  a  net 
like  this? 

Myrra:    It  was  because — oh,  it's  off  my  head  already! 

Peter:    Ah,  but  there's  plenty  more  to  unknot! 

Myrra:  The  Shadow  King  proclaimed 
war  against  us  because  the  hand  of  the 
Sea  Princess  had  been  refused  his  son.  .  •  ' 

Peter:    I  would  not  wish  to  wed  with  a  .  " 

maid  who  did  not  want  me. 

Myrra:  Our  king  forbade  us  to  ven- 
ture out  after  sundown  for  fear  of  the 
Shadow  King's  vengeance.  All  the  sea 
maidens  were  sad  for  we  love  to  sit  on 
Tocks  and  comb  our  hair  in  the  moon- 
light. When  the  rays  from  the  moon  •  ■ 
strike  our  golden  combs  the  fire  burns  a 


hole  in  the  darkness  and  draws  the  eyes  of  earth  people  to  us. 
Peter:    Surely  it  were  better  to  forego  that  pleasure  than  be 
swallowed  by  the  Shadows. 

Myrra:    We  obeyed,  of  course,  except — 
Peter:    O  Myrra! 

Myrra:  One  night  I  so  longed  for  my  favorite  rock,  for  the 
glint  of  moonlight  on  my  golden  comb,  for  the  speech  of  earth 
people,  that  I  slipped  up  through  the  waters  to  my  rock.  The 
air  was  mdody;  the  sea  a  great  bellows  from  which  every  surge 

of  the  waves  released  broad,  soft 
chords;  the  stars  were  lovely 
notes  which  the  night  was  singing. 
Peter:  I  know.  It  is  like 
that  sometimes  when  I  look  off 
from  my  hilltop. 

Myrra:  Once,  long  ago,  as  I 
was  combing  my  hair,  a  youth 
from  your  earth  sailed  up  in  a 
boat    that    looked    like    a  swan. 
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"Sail  with  me,  sail  with  me,  pretty  maiden,"  he  cried.  "And 
where  would  we  go?"  I  asked.  "That  is  for  you  to  say."  "Then 
if  you  will  sail  with  me  to  the  Ilainbow's  Very  End,  where  I  may 
get  enough  gold  for  another  comb,  I  will  gladly  go  with  you!" 
"But  will  you  sail  back  again?"  he  cried.  "Ay,  back  again,  and 
over  the  seatop,  and  far  away."  So,  like  a  poem,  off  we  skimmed 
across  a  sea  burning  cool  with  moonlight.  And  I  combed  my 
hair,  and  he  sang,  and  the  boat  swam  faster  and  faster.  Peter — 
don't  you  like  my  story? 

Peter:    I  do!    I  do!    Why  do  you  ask? 

Myrra:    You  do  not  stop  your  work  to  listen. 

Peter:  That  is  because  I  wish  to  finish  it.  I  hear  every  word 
you  say. 

Myhra:  I  am  used  to  having  earth  people  stop  and  forget — 
but  no  matter!   What  was  I  saying? 

Peter  [Dreamily,  ceasing  his  work  for  an  instant]:  You 
combed  your  hair,  he  sang,  and  the  boat  swam  faster  and  faster. 

Myrra:  Just  as  we  reached  the  Rainbow's  Very  End  I  sprang 
into  the  water,  and  though  he  called  and  called  to  me,  I  only 
laughed  and  would  not  return. 

Peter:    O,  Myrra!    You  promised. 

Myrra:  That  is  what  he  said;  and  when  I  laughed  again  he 
vowed  some  day  to  entrap  me  as  I  had  entrapped  him — and 
then  he  sailed  away. 

Peter:    Alone. 

Myrra:  The  night  I  told  you  of,  when  I  disobeyed  the  Sea 
King  and  sat  on  the  rock,  again  I  saw  a  boat,  a  boat  that  looked 
like  a  swan.  As  before,  it  drifted  near  me,  and  the  same  voice 
said:  "Sail  with  me,  sail  with  me,  pretty  maiden."  And  I 
answered:  "I  knew  you  would  return,"  and  sank  into  his  boat. 
Again  I  combed  my  hair,  again  he  sang,  again  the  boat  swam 
swan-like  over  the  waters.  But  when  I  tired  and  was  about 
to  spring  back  into  the  sea,  he  threw  this  net  over  me  and  cried: 
"I  have  entrapped  you  as  you  entrapped  me,"  and  sailed  away 
leaving   me — 

Peter:    Alone. 

Myrra:  I  managed  to  reach  the  shore  where  I  entreated 
the  Sea  King:  "O,  King!  Free  me  of  this  net."  "No,"  he  said, 
"you  have  disobeyed  my  word  and  broken  faith  with  an  earth 
person.  Until  an  earth  person  removes  from  you  that  net,  you 
cannot  return  home." 

Peter:     Poor  Myrra! 

Myrra:  So  I  have  been  wandering  and  calling  and  singing, 
and  no  one  heeded  until  I  came  to  you. 

Peter:    I  am  glad  I  was  still  here. 

Myrra:  But  oh,  Peter,  I  dropped  my  comb  and  an  ugly 
fish  swam  off  with  it  in  his  mouth ! 

Peter:  Never  mind.  You  can  comb  your  lovely  hair  with 
your  slim,  white  fingers. 

Myhra:    Will  you  come  and  watch  me?    And  listen  to  me? 

Peter;    As  far  as  the  shore — but  not  in  a  boat. 

Myrra:  O,  Peter!  Peter!  W^hat  a  dear,  funny  boy  you  are. 
Why!  I  am  free.  [She  steps  from  the  net  with  a  glad  gesture  and 
Peter  springs  to  his  feet.] 

Peter:    Do  you  wish  to  keep  the  net? 

Myrra:    Not  I!    May  I  never  see  it  again! 

Peter:  Then  I'll  keep  it.  [He  looks  at  her  slyly.]  It  may  be 
useful. 

Myrra:    For  me? 

Peter:  Perhaps.  [He  gives  a  worried  glance  at  the  sky.]  Or 
for  the  sun.  I  might  wish  to  throw  it  over  the  sun  to  keep  it 
from  setting  too  scon. 

Myrra  [Singing  gayly]:* 

My  home,  my  home 
Is  the  starry  foam 
Aod  the  flowing  deeps  of  the  sea,  the  sea. 
The  waters  roam 
In  a  glass  green  dome 


*Mu8ic  for  the  songs  has  been  written  by  the  author.     For  it  apply  to  The 
Dbama. 


Over  the  head  of  me,  of  me. 
At  last  my  net  has  been  flung  aside. 
I  am  free  once  more !    I  am  free !    I  am  free ! 
[She  disappears,  with  a  wave  of  the  hand.    Peter  goes  to  the  bench 

and  again  starts  to  put  on  a  silver  shoe.     A  sour,  little  Old 

Gentleman  enters  gloomily  from  the  right  and  gives  a  morose 

nod  in  response  to  Peter's  cheerful  greeting.] 

Peter:    Good  day,  sir. 

Old  Gentleman:    Day. 

Peter:   May  I  do  something  for  you,  sir? 

Old  Gentleman  [Seating  himself  firmly  and  ungraciously 
on  the  stump] :  I'll  rest  a  bit.  [Peter  looks  from  his  guest  to  the 
silver  shoe  still  in  his  hand,  and  with  a  sigh  lays  down  the  shoe.] 

Peter:    Are  you  a  stranger  to  these  parts,  sir? 

Old  Gentleman:    I  am. 

Peter  :   May  I  ask  where  you  come  from? 

Old  Gentleman:    You  may. 

Peter:    Then  where,  sir,  do  you  hail  from? 

Old  Gentleman  [More  gloomily] :    None  of  your  business. 

Petbb:  No,  sir;  I  really  don't  suppose  it  is.  [There  is  a  heavy 
silence.]    This  is  nice  weather  we  are  having,  sir. 

Old  Gentleman:    Is  it? 

Peter  [FirmJj/]:    Yes,  sir. 

Old  Gentleman  [Turning  his  head  with  suddenness  and 
speaking  with  xoarmth]:    How  do  you  know? 

Peter  [Startled] :    Why — why — because  the  sun  is  shining. 

Old  Gentleman:  Bah!  No  reason  at  all.  It's  the  worst 
thing  in  the  world  when  we  need  rain. 

Peter  [In  triumph] :    But  we  don't  need  rain,  sir. 

Old  Gentleman  [Again  gloomy]:  We  might.  [Another 
heavy  silence.] 

Peter:    Pardon  me,  sir — 

Old  Gentleman  [Abruptly]:    Pardoned. 

Peter:    Thank  you.    Do  you  never  smile? 

Old  Gentleman:    Never. 

Peter:    Did  you  never?- 

Old  Gentleman:    Don't  remember. 

Peter:     Think  hard,  sir, 

Old  Gentleman:    Hard  as  this  stump? 

Peter:    If  you  can. 

Old  Gentleman  [Slowly  and  decidedly  shaking  his  head]: 
Can't  remember.  But  if  ever  I  did  smile  I  have  forgotten  how  it 
was  done. 

Peter:    It's  very  easy. 

Old  Gentleman:    And  painless? 

Peter:    Of  course,  or  people  wouldn't  do  it  so  often. 

Old  Gentleman:  No  argument  at  all.  It  may  be  because 
it  is  painful  that  people  do  it  so  seldom. 

Peter:    Well,  at  least  it  doesn't  hurt  me. 

Old  Gentleman  [Looking  at  Peter]:  Direct  testimony  and 
may  be  accepted  as  evidence. 

Peter:    I  am  glad,  sir.    I — 

Old  Gentleman:  Sh-h-h-h\  I  wish  to  think.  [Peter  with 
respectful  interest  watches  him  think.  The  Old  Gentleman 
slaps  his  knee  with  surprising  suddenness.] 

Peter  :   What  is  it,  sir? 

Old  Gentleman:  There  was  a  time  when  I  smiled  a  little. 
[Again  gloomy.]    But  it  was  a  long  time  ago. 

Peter:  Can't  you  remember  why  you  stopped,  sir — why 
yoiu-  face  looks  like  that? 

Old  Gentleman:  Sh-h-h-h\  Let  me  think.  [Peter  watchet 
him  as  before.     The  Old  Gentleman  slaps  his  knee.] 

Peter:    Yes,  sir? 
.  Old  Gentleman:    It  froze  this  way. 

Peter:     Froze! 

Old  Gentleman:    So  of  course  I  cannot  smile. 

Peter:  Then  I  know  the  first  thing  to  do.  [He  leads  the  Old 
Gentleman  to  the  clearing.)  Now,  sir,  look  up  and  close  your 
eyes,  and  stand  there  until  the  sun  thaws  you  out.  [The  Old 
Gentleman  does  as  he  is  directed.]    Now  do  like  this.     [Peter 
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forces  a  smile  and  the  Old  Gentleman  attempts  an  imitation.^ 

Old  Gentleman  [With  tragic  gloom]:    It  can't  be  done. 

Peter:     If  you  watch  yourself  smile,  and  make  yourself 

laugh;  before  you  know  it  you  will  be  doing  both  in  earnest. 

Old  Gentleman:     I've  thawed  my  face  but  I  cannot  smile. 

Peter:     Look  into  the  pool,  turn  up  the  comers  of  your 

mouth,  and  say  what  I  say :    [Peter  leads  him  to  the  right  where 

the  pool  lies  among  the  bushes.] 

If  I  smile 
All  the  while 
'Twill  cut  the  road 
By  many  a  mile. 
Old  Gentleman:    I  don't  wish  to  smile  all  the  while.     I'd 
be  williug  to  say  part  of  the  while. 

Peter  [With  anxiety]:    Well,  perhaps  that  will  work. 

Old  Gentleman: 
If  I  smile 
Part  of  the  while 
'Twill  cut  the  road 
By  many  a  mile. 


leaves,  smiling  and  chuckling.  Peter  goes  to  the  bench  and  takes 
up  a  silver  shoe;  before  he  can  put  it  on  he  hears  a  scream.  Amaris 
runs  in.] 

Quick !  Help !  Save  him ! 
Save  whom?    Speak!  Save  whom? 
Damon — my  brother,  Damon! 
What  threatens  him? 

The  Little  Brown  Men. 
Not  the  Little  Brown  Men  of  the  Glen! 
Yes!    What  can  we  do?     They  have  surrounded 
Damon  and  say  that  after  they  have  had  their  fill  of  teasing 
him,  they  will  bum  him  to  a  cinder. 
Peter:    Why? 
Amaris:    Without  knowing  he  was  doing  wrong,  he  gathered 


Amaris: 

Peter: 

Amaris: 

Peter: 

Amaris: 

Peter: 

Amaris: 


Peter  [In  excitement]:    Smile! 

Old  Gentleman:    I  am  trying  to. 

Peter:  Oh,  see  how  funny  you  look,  grinning  into  the  waterl 
Laugh! 

Old  Gentleman  [Forcedly]:    Ha  ha!  Ha  ha! 

Peter:    That's  right.    More!  More! 

Old  Gentleman  [Still  forcedly]:    Ha  ha!  Ha  ha!  Ha  ha  ha! 

P^rt^R  [In  excitement]:  That's  better.  It's  coming,  sir!  It's 
I  coming!    You're  getting  it! 

Old  Gentleman  [Relaxing]:  Ha  ha!  Ho  ho  ho!  [Hehegins 
to  laugh  and  he  and  Peter  fall  to  laughing  in  uproarious  earnest. 
Finally  they  wipe  their  streaming  eyes.] 

Peter:     Oh,  how  jolly! 

Old  Gentleman  [Still  holding  his  sides]:  Don't  know  when 
I've  felt  so  funny.    D'ye  really  think  I've  learned  the  trick? 

Peter:    There's  no  question  of  it;  the  trick  is  yours  forever. 

Old  (Jentleman:  I  certainly  thank  you,  young  sir.  We  shall 
meet  again. 

Peter:    Good  day,  sir,  and  good  luck.    [TAe  Old  Gentleman 


a  lily  full  of  a  dew  very  precious  to  the  Little  Brown  Men. 
Oh!  hear  them.  [There  is  a  scream;  then  the  sound  of  boisterous 
singing.  The  Little  Brown  Men  come  in,  pushing  and  poking 
Damon  who  is  in  their  midst.  One  carries  cymbals  which  from 
time  to  time  he  crashes  near  Damon's  ears;  one  has  a  heavy  riding 
whip;  another  a  red  hot  poker;  and  a  fourth  a  fiddle.] 
Brown  Men  [Suiting  action  to  words]: 

Poke  him,  prod  him, 
Burn  him  in  the  shanks. 
Give  him  a  lash  if  he 
Doesn't  say  thanks. 
[They  circle.] 

Round  and  round  and  round  our 
Froggie  in  the  middle! 
Make  him  turn,  make  him  bum, 
•'-  Tune  up  the  fiddle ! 

[They  stop,  and  the  Brown  Man  with  the  fiddle  begins  to  play, 
Damon's  heeU  are  lashed  to  make  him  dance,  the  cymbals  are 
shivered  near  his  ears,  and  the  red  hot  poker  thrust  into  his  sides. 
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The  ci/mbals  are  crashed  al  Amaris  and  Peter  toho  are  dricen 
off  to  the  left.] 

Brown  Men  [Dancing  and  singing]: 
That's  it!  that's  it! 
He  has  learned  the  dance. 
See  him  do  the  quickstep — 
Prance!  prance!  prance! 
Thought  you'd  steal  our  lily! 
Thought  we  wouldn't  see! 
Dance  away,  dance  away, 
One,  two,  three! 
[Still  dancing,  the  Brown  Men  go  out,  Damon  in  their  midst. 
Enter  Amaris  and  Peter.] 
Amaris:    They'll  kill  him.    Poor  Damon! 
Peter:    What  can  we  do? 
Amaris:    I  believe  you  are  as  afraid  as  I  am. 
Peter:     I — I'm  not — at  least  I  won't  be  any  more.     Fear 
has  never  yet  helped  any  one.    [There  is  a  scream.] 
Amaris:    Oh!  hear  him. 

Peter:     I  know — the  Never-End  Book!     It  tells  about  the 
Little  BrowTi  Men.     [He  takes  the  book  and  reads.]     Here  it  is: 
"The  Clan  known  as  the  Little  Brown  Men  of  the  Glen  are 
both  dangerous  and  full  of  treachery.     They  are  possessed  of 
powers  difficult  to  combat.    The  only  hope  of  conquering  them 
lies  in  absolute  fearlessness,  carefully  fulfilling  these  instructions: 
Throw  water  on  all  the  Brown  Men  at  once,  who  are  engaged 
in  the  attack,  at  the  same  time  chanting  twice  over: 
Little  Brown  Men, 
From  the  Big  Green  Glen, 
Hist! 
Twist! 

Lie  on  your  backs! 
Turn  in  your  tracks ! 
Think  what  you  will. 
Try  as  you  may. 
Be  shorn  of  all  tricks  for  a 
Year  and  a  day! 
This  will  deprive  them  of  their  wicked  powers  for  a  year  and  a 
day.     The  difficult,  almost  impossible  task,  is  to  gather  them 
together  that  the  water  may  be  flung  on  all  at  the  same  instant. 
Should  the  one  attempting  this  fail  in  his  effort,  the  Bro^vna  Men 
will  make  short  shift  of  him.     Should  he  succeed,  let  him  take 
possession  of  the  instruments  of  torture  as  they  will  be  a  protec- 
tion in  the  future." 

Amaris:     That  certainly  gives  us  no  help.     Who  could  do 
what  tharbook  says? 
Peter:    I  shall  do  it. 
Amaris:    But  they  might  kill  you! 
Peter:    Xot  if  I  use  my  wits.    [A  shriek  is  heard.] 
Amaris:     Hurry,   Peter!     Do   something!     They're  coming 
back.    [Peter  puts.down  the  book.] 

Peter:  First  I  must  get  Damon  away.  You  take  the  pitcher 
that's  beside  the  pool  and  dip  it  full  of  water.  [Amaris. does 
as  Peter  bids  her,  and  holding  the  pitcher  stands  waiting.  D.amon 
and  the  four  Brown  Men  of  the  fiddle,  whip,  poker,  and  cymbals 
enter.  Peter  takes  the  rope  from  the  peg.  While  the  prisoner  is 
being  further  tormented,  Peter  bosses  the  rope  over  him  and  drags 
him  forth.  There  are  cries  from  the  Brown  Men;  before  they  have 
time  for  action  Peter,  who  has  seized  the  net,  takes  a  large  rubber 
ball  from  his  pocket.]  Look!  [He  holds  out  the  ball  a  full  half- 
minute,  that  it  may  surely  be  seen,  then  tosses  it  high  above  the 
Brown  Men.  As  they  rush  together  and  gaze  upward,  Peteu 
throws  the  net  over  them.  They  tumble  in  a  heap  and  Peter,  taking 
the  pitcher  from  Amaris,  pours  the  water  upon  them  as  he  chants 
the  magic  words  twice  over.] 

Little  Brown  Men, 
From  the  Big  Green  Glen, 
Hist! 
Twist! 


Lie  on  your  backs ! 
Turn  in  your  tracks ! 
Think  what  you  will,    , 
Try  as  you  may. 
Be  shorn  of  all  tricks  for  a 
Year  and  a  day! 

[The  Brown  Men  become  quiet.    Peter  removes  the  net  and  they 
get  up.     He  and  Damon  take  the  fiddle,  whip,  poker  and  cym- 
bals.] 
Brown  Men: 

The  Brown  Men 

A  year  and  a  day, 

A  year  and  a  day. 

They'll  soon  speed  away. 

They'll  soon  speed  away. 

The  Little  Brown  Men 

From  the  Big  Green  Glen 

Will  not  forget 

To  come  again! 

[  They  dance  with  an  air  of  malignancy,  Damon  occasionally  pulsing 
the  rhythm  on  the  cymbals.  The  Brown  Men  go  out,  Damon 
giving  a  parting  crash  ivith  the  cymbals.] 

Peter  [Smiling]:  Come  again  if  you  will,  Little  Brown  Men; 
I  no  longer  fear  you. 

Amaris:  O,  Brother!  Are  you  sure,  are  you  sure  you  are 
safe  and  sound? 

Damon  [Rubbing  his  elbows  and  calves]:  I  feel  as  if  I  had  been 
through  a  dozen  grist  mills.  [To  Peter.]  Thank  you  for  getting 
me  out  of  their  clutches. 

Amaris:    We  will  see  you  again. 

Damon:  Yes,  and  right  soon.  Come,  Amaris;  let  us  find  our 
baskets. 

Peter  [Handing  them  the  whip  and  the  fiddle]:     Take  these. 

They  will  protect  you  from  any  future  attacks  of  the  Brown  Men. 
The  book  says  so.    I  must  hurry,  too. 

Amaris:    Where  are  you  going? 

Peteh:    To  find  the  four-leaved  clover. 

Damon:  Well,  I  don't  know  what  you'd  want  with  a  clover 
leaf,  but  I  hope  you  find  it. 

Amaris:    So  do  I.    Good-bye. 
[Amabis  and  Damon  leave,  as  good-byes  are  waved  and  spoken. 

Peter  hastens  to  the  bench  and  is  again  starting  to  adjust  a 

silver  shoe  when  a  mournful  lowing  and  clucking  and  barking 

are  heard.    He  rises  in  consternation.] 

Peter:  The  creatures!  The  poor  creatures!  I'm  coming, 
Mooly  Muffet!  I'm  coining,  Little  Black  Hen!  I'm  coming, 
Comrade!  [He  rutis  off,  calling  as  he  goes.  The  birds  twitter; 
one  sings  gladly.  The  red  glow  of  the  setting  sun  streams  in  over 
the  hilltop.  Peter  returns.  He  stands  dismayed,  looking  cU  the  1 
.sunset.    The  Traveler  comes  in.]  . 

Peter:    Sundown!  j 

The  Traveler:  Yes,  Peter,  sundown.  And  how  fares  the 
world? 

Peter:  I  know  not,  sir.  [He  goes  for  the  shoes  which  he  liandr^ 
to  The  Traveler.] 

The  Traveler:     How  comes  that?     These  shoes  can  go  on      ; 
brave  journeys. 

Peter:    I  have  not  left  my  hilltop. 

The  Traveler  [Sternly]:  Was  that  a  generous  way  to  treat 
the  loan  of  the  silver  shoes?  You  said  you  would  make  use  <ji 
them. 

Peter:  There  was  other  work  that  fitted  my  hand  and  1 
had  it  to  do. 

The  Traveler  [Gladly]:     O,  Peter!     I  know  your  reasons 
for  staying;  I  met  them  on  my  way  to  the  hilltop.     [He  wavc.< 
his  hand  toward  the  path  by  which  he  entered  and  in  troop  Amari.-; 
Damon,  Myrra  and  the  Old  Gentlema.v.     They  call:    "Peter! 
Peier!"  and  circle'around  him.] 

Damon:      We  are  coining  every  day  to  play  with  you. 
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Myrra:  Now  that  I  have  lost  my  golden  comb  I  am  going 
to  braid  my  hair.    Peter,  shall  you  like  me  better  so? 

Old  Gentleman:  Ha  ha  ha!  This  is  a  most  laughable  hill- 
top.   I  shall  come  often,  too. 

Petek:  Well,  I  did  not  find  my  four-leaved  clover  today  and 
I  may  not  have  accomplished  much,  but  I  had  a  good,  good 
time ! 

Myrra:    Why,  Peter!    You  were  as  busy  as  a  bee! 

Old  (1 ENTLEMAN :    And  as  men-y  as  a  lark. 

Amaris  and  Damon:   And  as  brave  as  a  lion. 
[A  dog  harks.] 

The  Traveler:    And  the  dog  says  you  were  as  faithful  as  he. 

[AU  but  The  Traveler  circle  around  him,  laughing  and  sailing: 
"Peter's  clover!  Peter's  clover!"  the  Old  Gentleman's  "ha  ha 
ha,"  ringing  out  gayly.     They  sing]: 

I  seek  a  four-leaved  clover. 

Clover,  clover, 

I  seek  a  four-leaved  clover 

With  all  my  might  and  main. 

I'll  look  the  wide  world  over, 

Over,  over, 

I'U  look  the  wide  world  over 

And  then  begin  again. 

I  found  a  four-leaved  clover, 

Clover,  clover, 

I  found  a  four-leaved  clover 

Where  ne'er  I'd  looked  before. 

Not  up  the  world  and  over. 

Over,  over, 

Not  up  the  world  and  over 

But  here  beside  my  door ! 

yihe  sky  has  changed  to  daffodil 

The  Traveler:  Come!  Let  us  walk  down  hill  with  the 
t\\ilight.  It  is  time  for  Peter's^father  and  mother  to  return. 
Farewell,  Peter. 


Peter:  Farewell,  sir.  [All  go  out  excepting  Peter,  who  runs 
into  the  cottage  to  place  a  lighted  candle  on  the  sill.  He  comes  out 
as  his  Father  and  Mother  appear.] 

The  Mother:    Oh,  Peter,  how  good  it  is  to  get  home! 

The  Father:  Peter  and  the  candle  are  always  here  to  bid  us 
welcome. 

The  Mother:    I  can  smell  the  good  soup  cooking. 

Peter:    It  has  been  simmering  all  day — but  there's  little  else. 

The  Mother:  'Tis  enough.  [She  points  to  the  net  where 
it  has  fallen  by  the  doorstep.]    What  is  this,  Peter-boy? 

Peter:  It's  a  net,  but  I  couldn't  hold  the  sun  in  it.  [He 
sloops,  then  cries  out  in  astonishment.]    It  is — I  do  believe  it  is! 

The  Mother:    What,  lad? 
[He  plucks  something  and  runs  forward.] 

Peter:  Mother!  Father!  It's  the  clover  I  was  longing  to  find 
— the  four-leaved  clover! 

The  Mother:    Her& — on  our  hilltop? 

Peter:    Growing  at  my  feet! 

The  Father:  Ay,  there's  many  a  secret  hidden  on  a  hilltop. 
[The  sun  has  sunk,  and  a  crescent  moon  swings  in  the  sky,  a  few 

neighborly  stars  nearby.    Peter  goes  to  the  rear.] 

Peter:  The  world  down  there  seems  not  so  big.  It's  the 
sky  now  that  looks  endless  and  forever.  My  hilltop  isn't  so 
small  a  place  after  all.  [Peter  is  outlined  against  the  starlit  sky; 
The  Father  and  The  Mother  go  indoors;  birds  twitter,  and 
cowbells  sound  faintly  from  the  distance.] 
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BOOKS 

What  the  PubUshers  Say 


MR.  ZILBOORG  in  his  articles  discusses  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  in  the  United  States  we  have  a 
real  theatre  or  even  the  germ  of  one.  In  connection  with 
his  investigation,  there  is  a  development  which  he,  as  a 
foreigner,  might  overlook,  the  development  during  the 
past  twelve  years  of  the  publishing  of  plays  and  of  books 
relating  to  the  theatre  and  the  drama.  In  1911  The 
Drama  League  of  America  issued  a  comprehensive  little 
pamphlet  listing  all  such  pubhcations  in  English  as 
were  accessible  in  printed  form.  The  list  covered  per- 
haps twenty-four  pages — twenty-four  pages  to  include 
all  the  modern  drama  and  books  on  the  drama  in  print! 
However,  that  list  was  compiled  because  a  growing 
interest  in  the  printed  play  was  already  apparent. 
Each  year"  saw  an  increase  in  such  publications  until  the 
war  came.  Now  such  activity  is  doubled  and  the  last 
few  months  American  pubUshing  houses  have  made  a 
record.  The  hst  of  recently  printed  volumes  on  page 
286  gives  proof. 

Nevertheless,  one  still  hears  the  occasional  complaint 
that  plays  are  seldom  read  and  that  the  publication  of 
worthwhile  drama  is  at  best  a  profitless  task.  Feeling 
that  the  cause  of  a  better  theatre  can  in  no  way  be  more 
effectively  furthered  than  through  extensive  reading  of 
drama  material,  the  editors  desire  to  give  their  unceasing 
effort  toward  a  wider  printing  and  greater  sale  of  drama 
books.  In  foreign  countries  such  as  France,  Germany, 
and  Russia,  where  the  theatre  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
culture  of  the  country,  drama  is  a  staple  of  the  book- 
stores.    It  should  be  and  is  becoming  so  here. 

To  convince  the  last  doubting  Thomases  of  the  change 
that  has  come  about,  we  have  asked  authoritative  pub- 
lishers and  librarians  to  give  us  their  views.  The  dis- 
cussion here  begun  will  be  continued  from  time  to  time 
throughout  the  year.  The  Deam.'^  has  a, review  depart- 
ment which  is  the  most  complete  and  inclusive  in  the 
country.  Through  it  and  through  the  open  forum  for 
discussion  of  readers'  problems,  a  firm  foundation  of 
dramatic  intelligence  should  be  established. 
*      *      * 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company 

Publishers  often  say  to  the  aspiring  playwright,  who 
has  submitted  a  tragedy,  a  comedy,  or  a  sheaf  of  one-act 
plays  that  "there  are  very  few  play-readers  in  America 
today."  Probably  in  the  next  few  years  the  ever- 
inventive  publishers'  readers  will  be  casting  around  for  a 
new  phrase.  There  were  few  play-readers  a  decade  ago, 
but  the  situation  is  fast  changing.  It  is  true  that  oc- 
casionally a  play,  such  as  Josephine  Preston  Peabody's 
Piper,  caught  the  public  attention  and  was  widely 
read,  but  such  an  occurrence  was  almost  the  exception 
which  proved  the  rule. 


An  interesting  digression  might  be  indulged  in  at 
this  point.  Why  has  this  change  taken  place?  Plays 
have  been  eagerly  read  for  years  on  the  European 
continent.  Is  it  because  we  are  reaching  a  continental 
sophistication  in  taste  which  makes  play-reading  more 
popular?  For  to  read  and  enjoy  a  play  does,  undoubted- 
ly, take  a  more  sophisticated,  more  trained  mind  and 
imagination  than  to  read  a  novel.  The  dramatist 
furnishes  but  the  words  and  suggestion  of  the  action — 
the  reader  must  do  the  rest.  His  imagination  must  be 
ever  ready  to  spring  into  the  breach.  If  he  is  thoroughly 
capable  of  doing  his  part,  he  will  undoubtedly  get  more 
pleasure  from  reading  a  play  than  from  reading  a  novel. 
He  will  prefer  to  have  his  imagination  untrammeled 
by  description  and  analysis  which  he  can  supply  for 
himself. 

That  the  average  reader  prefers  to  read  his  plays  in 
novel  form  is  amply  borne  out  by  the  continual  re- 
vamping of  successful  plays  into  novels — The  Purple 
Mask  and  The  Bad  Man  being  two  current  examples. 
This  custom  is  not,  we  believe,  common  on  the  continent, 
nor  will  it  be  so  common  here  twenty  years  from  now 
if  the  steady  increase  in  plays  to  read  is  a  correct  indi- 
cation. 

Last  year  (we  believe  for  the  first  time)  a  play  achieved 
the  distinction  of  being  the  best-selling  non-fiction  book 
in  the  United  States.  This  was  Drinkwater's  Abraham 
Lincoln.  Such  a  demand  for  a  play  is  a  compliment, 
not  only  to  the  author,  but  also  to  the  awakening  appreci- 
ation of  the  general  public.  Abraham  Lincoln  has  now 
passed  the  fifty  thousand  mark,  and  has  been  reprinted 
fourteen  times.  Mary  Stuart,  which  was  published 
on  March  21st,  on  the  same  day  that  it  made  its  stage 
debut  at  the  Ritz,  promises  to  be  almost  as  widely  read. 
It  has  a  certain  fascination  which  makes  the  play-goer 
want  to  buy  the  book  after  he  has  seen  the  performance. 

An  ever-widening  public  for  plays  in  print  is  to  be 
found  in  colleges  and  schools.  Very  few  colleges  today 
neglect  to  have  classes  either  in  "modern"  or  "con- 
temporary" drama.  And  many  students  on  leaving 
their  studies  would  admit  that  they  had  learned  more  of 
social  problems  from  Hauptmann  and  Galsworthy  than 
in  the  course  in  Economics,  more  appreciation  of  the 
great  figures  of  the  past  from  Sacha  Guitry's  Pasteur, 
or  Drinkwater's  Lincoln  than  from  their  history  books. 

But  we  are  getting  ahead  of  ourselves.  Pasteur 
has  been  available  in  English  but  three  months.  It  is 
unlikely  that  it  will  be  found  in  the  classroom  until 
next  fall.  Then,  judging  from  our  present  orders,  it 
will  be  in  the  hands  of  thousands.  This  is  one  of  the 
plays  included  by  Thomas  H.  Dickinson  in  his  Chief 
Contemporary  Dramatists,  Second  Series.  His  fii'st 
volume  filled  a  big  demand,  and  filled  it  most  adequately 
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— and  it  was  a  pioneer  volume.     The  second  volume 

reflects  the  last   decade — a   decade   of  more   graceful 

thinking,   less   problematical   abstractions.      The   two 

volumes    together    completely    cover    modern    drama. 

Mr.   Dickinson,   it  might  be   added,   has  done  more, 

probably,  than  any  other  one  person  in  America  to 

call  the  popular  attention  to   play-reading,   not  only 

through  his  own  enthusiasm,  but  through  his  books. 

In  short,  the  publisher  feels  that  the  American  public 

is  coming  into  a  genuine  appreciation  of  the  written  as 

well  as  the  acted  drama,  and  is  beginning  to  believe 

that  the  publication  of  a  play  in  book  form  is  no  longer 

an  impossible  venture  from  a  purely  comnAercial  point 

of  view.— [E.  I..  F. 

*      *      * 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons 

In  an  introduction  to  a  delightful  book,  Alexander 
Woollcott,  the  distinguished  dramatic  editor  of  the 
Xew  York  Times,  has  written:  "Pilgrims  of  the  great 
city  always  arrive  with  one  hand  guarding  their  luggage 
and  the  other  extending  a  slip  of  paper  on  which  they 
have  jotted  down  the  names  of  the  pieces  they  intend 
(or  rather  hope)  to  see  during  their  visit.  Long  before 
the  hot  spell  (of  August,  1920)  had  entirely  abated, 
it  was  noted  by  the  sensitive  ticket  agents  that  one 
play  was  recurring  persistently  in  all  those  aspiring  lists. 
That  play  was  Enter  Madame. 

The  book  for  which  Mr. Woollcott  wrote  this  foreword 
is  the  book  of  that  self  same  play  Enter  Madame.  And 
an  interesting  angle  of  it  all — especially  from  the  pub- 
lishers standpoint — is  the  fact  that  pilgrims  since  then 
have  been  jotting  down  the  necessity  of  buying  the 
book  as  well  as  seeing  the  play. 

For  certainly  there  has  come  a  revivified  interest  in 
reading  plays,  as  well  as  seeing  them.  Nor  does  this 
at  all  apply  to  plays  of  the  past.  For  apparently  there 
is  a  market  (not  a  large  one  but  fortunately  a  growing 
one)  for  present  day  successes,  provided  that  they  possess 
literarj'  merit  and  charm. 

Enter  Madame  by  Gilda  Varesi  and  Dolly  Byrne  is 
a  striking  example  of  this.  Striking  too,  we  are  told, 
is  the  beneficial  effect  of  such  a  book  upon  the  play 
itself,  from  the  "press  agent"  angle;  it  stirs  up  a  vast 
amount  of  new  publicity  for  a  play  in  hitherto  undevelop- 
1  fields.  And  the  book  becomes  a  lasting  and  dignified 
advertisement  for  the  play  in  the  libraries  of  homes 
everywhere. 

A  glance  at  the  plays,  which  have  been  issued  in 
book  form  by  one  publishing  house  alone,  is  evidence 
enough  of  the  book  readers  growing  interest  in  subjects 
of  this  kind.  The  current  Putnam  list  includes  for 
instance,  these  titles: 

Dcburau,  by  Sacha  Guitry,  the  Belasco  production 
in  which  Lionel  Atwill  now  stars. 
Enter  Madame,  Gilda  Baresi's  triumph. 
Claire  de  Lune  by  Michael  Strange,  with  which  the 
Barrj-mores  will  open  shortly. 

E.    Temple   Thurston's   The   Wandering  Jew.     The 


play    and   the    book    will    appear   in    the    early    fall. 

And  then,  of  course,  there  are  Chesterton's  Magic; 
Galsworthy's  three  plays,  The  Silver  Box;  Joy;  and  Strife; 
and  the  gorgeous  Irish  Plays,  by  Lady  Gregory. 

Also  there  is  a  successful  novel  made  from  the  play: 
Porter  Emerson  Browne's  colossal  success.  The  Bad 
Man,  has  been  made  into  a  novel  by  Charles  Hanson 
Towne. 

The  day  of  the  play  is  no  more  for  Broadway  alone — 
in  a  modest  degree,  at  least,  it  seems  destined  to  be  for 
the  bookstore  also. — [George  P.  Putnam. 
*     *     * 
Boni  and  Liveright 

TN   the   short  time   that   we   have   been   publishing 
-*-  books,   we  have  issued,   aside  from  the  numerous 
volumes  of  plays  which  we  have  reprinted  in  our  modern 
library,  only  five  volumes  of  plays  never  before  presented 
in  book  form.     In  the  same  time,  we  have  published 
forty  or  fifty  novels  and  a  great  many  books  which 
might  be  classified  under  the  headings  of  literature, 
belles  leitres,   economics,   etc.     The   American  reading 
public  does  not  buy  plays,  but  goes  to  see  them.     Var- 
ious library   associations  report  that  the   demand  of 
their  subscribers  for  volumes  of  plays  is   practically 
negligible.     The  circulating  libraries,  which  charge  for 
the  loan  of  books  do  not  put  on  their  shelves  one  tenth 
of  the  plays  that  are  put  between  book  covers.    There 
are,  of  course,  outstanding  instances  of  plays  in  book 
form    which    have    been    successful,    as    Drinkwater's 
Lincoln,  almost  all  of  Shaw's  plays,  etc.     In  our  own 
case,  in  spite  of  the  publicity  given  to  the  performances 
of    Eugene    O'Neill's  Beyond    The    Horizon,    and   the 
various  plays  in  the  volume  entitled   The  Moon  of  the 
Caribbees,  the  sale  of  the  books  has  been  very  small. 
This  is  true,  too,  of  the  sale  of  such  fine  plays  as  Caius 
Gracchus,  The  Craft  of  The  Tortoise,  and  Romaine  Holland's 
Liluli.     We  published  all  of  these  plays  because  we 
felt  that  there  should  be  a  permanent  record  of  them. 
They  are  all  fine  contributions  to  literature.    We  shall 
continue  to  publish  good  plays  such  as  Eugene  O'Neill's 
The  Emperor  Jones,  Diff'rent,  The  Straw,  Gold,  etc. 

But  we  think  we  understand  why  the  sale  of  plays 
will  continue  to  be  asmall  one  for  many  years  to  come. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  difficult  to  read  plays  aloud. 
It  may  amaze  you  to  have  this  advanced  as  a  primary 
reason,  but  some  other  time  I  shall  be  glad  to  explain 
it  more  fully.  Publishers  including  ourselves  are  forced 
to  charge  entirely  too  much  for  volumes  of  plays.  Readers 
can  get  twice  as  much  for  their  money,  figuring  values 
in  paper  and  ink,  from  almost  any  other  classification 
of  books.  And,  of  course,  by  far  the  most  important 
basic  reason  for  the  small  sale  of  plays  is  that  in  a  novel 
the  reader's  thinking  is  done  pretty  much  for  him, 
and  that  is  what  he  wants.  In  a  play,  with  the  exception 
of  some  guiding  stage  directions,  the  reader  must  form 
his  own  impressions  of  the  characters,  and  their  motives, 
and  the  essential  meaning  of  the  author,  by  interpreting 
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for  himself  what  the  characters  have  to  say.  This  is, 
of  course,  too  difficult  and  tedious  for  more  than  a  very 
few  thousand  100  per  cent  Americans.  If  it  weren't 
for  Shaw's  prefaces  and  his  voluminous  stage  directions, 
the  sale  of  his  plays  would  be  cut  in  half  at  the  very 
least.  We  must  not  overlook,  of  course,  the  constant 
sale  of  volumes  of  plays  by  authors  who  have  come  to 
be  regarded  as  classic,  whether  they  be  Shakespeare, 
Ibsen  or  only  Pinero. — [Horace  B.  Liveeight. 

Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

There  has  been  a  noticeable  increase  in  the  demand 
for  printed  plays  and  books  on  the  theatre  in  recent 
years,  so  that  practically  all  of  the  better  plays  are  now 
obtainable  at  book  stores.  We  brought  out  Moliere's 
Dramatic  Works,  the  Dramatic  Works  of  Victor  Hugo, 
and  Echegaray's  The  Son  of  Don  Juan,  and  Mariana 
many  years  ago,  but  it  was  not  until  1915  that  we 
commenced  to  devote  any  special  attention  to  this 
class  of  publication.  The  four-volume  memorial  edition 
of  Clyde  Fitch's  best  plays — twelve  in  number — has 
been  successful,  and  we  look  forward  to  publishing, 
in  the  autumn,  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Clyde  Fitch,  by 
Virginia  Gerson  and  Montrose  J.  Moses. 

Mr.  Moses  wrote  for  us,  The  American  Dramatist, 
the  first  book  to  deal  comprehensively  with  the  work 
of  American  dramatists.  He  also  edited  a  volume  of 
Representative  British  Dramas:  Victorian  and  Modern, 
containing  the  complete  text  of  twenty-one  plays,  from 
James  Sheridan  Knowles  down  to  John  Galsworthy 
and  Lord  Dunsany,  which  is  now  in  general  use.  Mr. 
Moses  is  now  at  work  on  a  much-needed  volume  of 
Representative  Plays  for  Children,  for  autumn  publication. 

Another  collection  that  has  been  a  conspicuous 
success  is  Representative  One-Act  Plays  by  American 
Authors,  selected  by  Margaret  G.  Mayorga.  This 
volume  contains  twenty-four  plays  that  have  been 
produced  in  Little  Theatres,  many  of  which  had  never 
before  been  printed.  A  companion  volume  Representa- 
tive One-Act  Plays  by  British  and  Irish  Authors,  edited 
by  Barrett  H.  Clark,  will  appear  on  our  autumn  list 
of  publications. 

Our  Contemporary  Drama  Series  already  includes 
books  on  the  Irish  Drama  by  Ernest  A.  Boyd;  English, 
by  Thomas  H.  Dickinson;  Italian,  by  Lander  Mac- 
Clintock;  and  French,  by  Frank  W.  Chandler.  Other 
volumes  will  be  added. 

Samuel  A.  Eliot,  Junior's  series  of  old  plays  of  merit, 
adapted  for  one-act  presentation,  called  Little  Theatre 
Classics,  has  reached  a  third  volume. 

On  our  Drama  list  may  be  found  Lord  Dunsany's 
Five  Plays;  Granville  Barker's  plays;  his  version  of 
Anatol  by  Arthur  Schnitzler;  Houseman  and  Barker's 
Prunella;  Edith  Ellis'  Three  Welsh  Plays;  Barrett  H. 
Clark's  How  to  Produce  Amateur  Plays;  Edward  Gordon 
Craig's  The  Theatre  Advancing;  Oliver  M.  Sayler's 
The  Russian  Theatre  Under  the  Revolution;  and  The 
Community  Theatre,  by  Louise  Burleigh. 


Henry  Holt  and  Company 

"|\ /TY  earliest  recollection  of  the  printed  play  is  when 
-■-'^  as  a  boy  of  under  twelve,  I  used  to  sprawl  over 
the  three  Parts  of  Shakespeare's  Henry  VI,  and  thrill 
whenever  I  read,  "Enter  with  drum  and  colours  march- 
ing" or  "excursions  and  alarums." 

The  years  rolled  on,  and  it  was  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  later  that  I  read  a  little  green  bound  copy 
of  A  Doll's  House  all  by  itself,  by  a  new  man  named 
Ibsen,  that  people  were  beginning  to  talk  about,  and 
soon  saw  Beatrice  Cameron  (Mrs.  Richard  Mansfield) 
give  it  at  a  special  matinee.  Later  there  were  Maeter- 
linck's pale,  lovely  plays  in  the  Green  Tree  Library, 
(1896).  I've  never  yet  been  able  to  see  Pelleas  and 
Melissande  as  a  real  play,  though  I've  seen  it  as  an 
opera  and  done  by  puppets.  I  had  also  read  The  Intruder 
and  The  Death  of  Tintagiles  before  I  saw  them.  Bernard 
Shaw  came  with  a  rush,  like  a  fresh  wind,  and  I  can- 
not remember  whether  I  saw  Mansfield  in  Anns  and 
The  Man  (1894)  and  Arnold  Daly  and  Dorothy  Donnelly 
in  Candida  (1903)  before  or  after  reading  them.  It 
seems  to  me  that  then  for  ten  years  or  so  few  con- 
temporary plays,  excepting  those  by  Ibsen,  Maeter- 
linck, Shaw  and  Rostand,  were  published. 

But  now,  besides  the  dramas  of  the  acknowledged 
masters,  a  flood  of  plays,  particularly  the  one-actors 
of  clever  youngsters  that  are  seeing  the  light  through 
the  Little  Theatres,  are  appearing  faster  than  we  can 
keep  up  with  them,  and  they  are  imquestionably  mak- 
ing the  better  theatre-goers,  more  intelligently  critical, 
and  forming  audiences,  even  on  Broadway,  for  Eugene 
O'Neill,  Moeller,  Benavente,  St.  John  Ervine,  and 
others,  whose  dramas  perhaps  ten  years  ago  could 
not  have  made  expenses. 

The  reading  of  far  better  plays  than  the  road  com- 
panies were  bringing  to  our  smaller  towns,  led  the 
Drama  League  clubs  that  were  reading  them  to  pro- 
duce them,  and  the  Little  Theatres  were  born,  and 
sometimes  also  excellent  resident  local  stock  companies. 

To  me  the  average  level  of  the  printed  play  is  above 
that  of  the  novel.  It  contains  the  essentials,  is  free 
from  padding  and  lengthy  descriptions  or  discussions. 
Stage  directions,  such  as  those  of  Ibsen,  Barrie,  Ervine, 
etc.,  give  the  printed  play  the  vividness  of  a  novel, 
while  discussions  in  play  form  are  generally  terse  and 
epigrammatic.  I  believe,  with  Professor  Phelps  of 
Yale,  that  the  finest  literary  artists  of  our  time  are 
writing  plays. 

Perhaps  one  reason  why  publishers  can  sell  more  of 
a  fair  novel  than  of  a  finer  play  may  be  that  the  average 
man  wants  a  "big  helping"  for  his  money.  I'm  still 
longing  hopefully  for  the  day,  when  more  Americans 
will  rise  to  the  cultural  level  of  our  French  Allies  in 
reading  as  well  as  in  seeing  plays. — [Roland  Holt. 


NOTE — All  of  the  books  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  articles 
by  the  pubh"shers  may  be  secured  through  any  of  the  Drama 
Book  Shops  hsted  on  page  293. 
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What  the  Librarians  Say 


TT  has  been  generally  conceded  among  librarians 
-■-  that  the  increase  in  the  reading  of  plays  is  one  of  the 
outstanding  and  significant  features  of  library  circula- 
tion during  the  last  several  years. 

In  order  to  check  up  this  general  impression  a  few 
librarians  were  asked  whether  there  has  been  "any 
considerable  increase  in  the  reading  of  drama"  in  their 
libraries  during  the  last  ten  years.  Their  answers  are  a 
unanimous  "yes." 

St.  Paul  reports  that  "the  reading  of  the  drama  has 
more  than  doubled"  in  ten  years. 

The  Chicago  Pubhc  Library  says:  "The  increase  in 
the  reading  of  drama  by  patrons  of  this  library  during 
the  past  ten  years  has  been  steady  and  large.  In  part 
this  has  been  due  to  the  great  number  of  study  courses, 
lectures  and  other  special  direction  imparted  to  students 
and  general  readers.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  long 
noted  the  great  interest  in  plays  exhibited  by  the  casual 
patron  who  resorts  to  our  open  shelves  and  chooses  his 
books  entirely  with  reference  to  his  own  tastes.  We 
have  noted  a  special  demand  for  collections  of  contem- 
porary plays,  including  translations  from  continental 
languages.  There  is  no  doubt  that  play-reading  is  one 
of  the  major  preoccupations  of  the  modern  library 
patron." 

The  St.  Louis  Librarian  says,  "There  has  been  a 
notable  increase  of  late,  incidental  to  the  interest  created 
by  amateur  associations  and  by  the  community  drama, 
and  also  to  the  fact  that  such  collections  of  modern 
plays  as  those  by  Dickinson  and  Baker  are  now  published. 
Formerly  it  was  not  possible  to  read  a  popular  play, 
whereas  now  we  have  available  The  Best  Plays  nf  1919- 
20" 

In  Evanston,  Illinois,  the  hbrarian  reports  that  the 
drama  has  been  studied  by  the  five  or  six  hundred  mem- 
bers of  the  Drama  League,  and  by  many  smaller  organ- 
izations, and  that  the  circulation  of  plays  and  books 
about  the  drama  has  shown  a  most  decided  increase. 
She  adds,  however,  that  only  a  limited  use  is  made  of 
the  books  by  those  outside  these  organizations. 
I  Indianapolis  reports  show  that  interest  in  the  drama 
is  decidedly  on  the  up-grade,  thanks  to  the  Little 
Theatre,  the  Drama  League,  the  several  players'  clubs, 
and  also  the  Recreation  Branch  of  the  City  Park  De- 
partment. 

It  is  said  that  at  Brown  University  ten  years  ago  there 
were  practically  no  modern  plays  on  the  shelves  of  the 
library.  "Since  that  time,  a  course  in  the  reading  and 
study  of  the  modern  drama  has  been  offered  by  Prof. 
Thomas  Crosby,  in  which  of  course  the  students  were 
required  to  read  a  good  many  plays  which  were  placed 
on  reserve  for  them.  A  special  fund  of  $2,000  has  been 
established  by  his  classmates  of  the  Class  of  1894,  from 
the  income  of  which  Prof.  Crosby  has  been  buying  the 
plays  needed  for  his  course.  In  1918  another  special 
fund  was  placed  in  his  hands,  to  be  spent  for  the  im- 


mediate purchase  of  plays  in  memory  of  C.  T.  Calder, 
1911,  by  the  members  of  the  Ambulance  Unit  of  which 
Mr.  Calder  was  a  member.  In  these  three  ways,  at  least, 
the  library  collection  of  modern  drama  has  been  built 
up  and  used. 

"In  addition.  Prof.  Crosby  and  others  have  given 
University  Extension  readings  in  the  modern  drama; 
Sock  and  Buskin,  the  student  dramatic  club,  has  turned 
its  attention  from  the  older  plays  to  the  Little  Theatre 
movement  and  the  one-act  play;  and  the  Players  of 
Providence  have  been  giving  five  productions  a  year 
for  the  past  ten  years,  in  close  though  informal  affiha- 
tion  with  the  University. 

"The  result  has  been  a  real  revival  of  interest  in  the 
drama,  not  only  in  the  University  but  in  the  city,- and 
the  library  has  naturally  felt  this  influence. 

"Of  the  reading  list:  'Plays  of  today,  100  of  the  best 
modern  dramas'  issued  by  the  library  the  last  of  Febru- 
ary, at  least  500  students  have  already  called  for  copies 
at  the  loan  desk,  showing  that  there  is  a  genuine  interest 
in  the  modern  play." 

The  general  reading  collection  records  at  the  L^ni- 
versity  of  Illinois  show  a  steady  increase  in  the  number 
of  dramas  read.  During  the  first  semester  of  this  year 
the  circulation  of  plays  was  fifty  per  cent  larger  than 
during  the  second  semester  of  1917-18  (the  earliest  period 
for  which  records  are  available).  "Interest  in  the  drama," 
it  is  stated,  "particularly  one-act  plays,  has  been  stim- 
ulated by  Mr.  Troutman's  class  in  public  speaking  which 
has  presented  before  the  University  public  25  or  35 
plays  in  the  past  two  years.  The  books  containing  these 
plays  are  nearly  always  out  of  the  library." 

In  Birmingham  the  increase  in  the  reading  of  plays 
which  followed  the  organization  of  the  Drama  League 
was  so  great  that  scores  of  new  titles  and  many  duplicate 
copies  were  needed,  and  it  became  necessary  to  shelve 
the  plays  and  books  about  plays  and  the  theatres  in 
one  of  the  most  accessible  positions  in  the  library. 

Teaching  the  tired  business  man  to  go  to  a  theatre 
to  see  an  approved  play  may  be  up-hill  work,  but  it  has 
been  easy  to  persuade  his  wife  and  daughter,  and  some- 
times his  son,  to  read  the  best  of  the  new  plays  in  book 
form.- — [Carl  H.  Milam,  Secretary  Ainerican  Library 
Association. 


ife 


Miss  May  Massee,  editor  of  "The  Booklist,"  published 
by  the  American  Library  Association,  writes:  "Cer- 
tainly good  collections  of  plays  are  popular.  One  of  the 
most  popular  lists  the  Public  Library  has  ever  made  is  a 
list  of  one-act  plays.  Mr.  Shay's  Fifty  One-act  Plays  has 
reserve  cards  in  for  it.  It  had  so  many  votes  for  The 
BookUst  that  we  put  it  on  the  Small  Library  List.  When 
we  made  the  selection  of  three  hundred  for  The  Booklist 
Books  1920,  eight  books  were  collections  of  single  plays. 
This  is  certainly  a  fair  proportion,  especially  as  the 

(Conlinucd  on  page  29 /i.) 
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A  Lady  of  i860  in  the  Atlanta  Pageant 

An  Atlanta  Pageant 

IN  AUGUST  representatives  of  the  Southwestern 
Fair  Association  approached  officers  of  the  Atlanta 
center  of  the  Drama  League  with  a  proposition  that 
they  put  on  a  pageant  at  the  annual  exhibition  of  the 
fair.  This  was,  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  knew,  the 
first  official  recognition  in  Atlanta  of  the  Drama  League 
as  an  organization  capable  of  giving  some  outward  and 
visible  expression  of  the  democratic  art  for  which  it 
stands. 

The  aim  of  the  Fair  Association  was  the  education  and 
€ntertainment  of  its  visitors,  while  that  of  the  League 
was  to  promote  a  community  interest  in  acting  by  giving 
an  opportunity  to  every  one  to  help  create  and  produce 
something  beautiful.  The  satisfaction  expressed  by  the 
Association  and  the  commendation  of  the  public  indicat- 
ed that  both  these  aims  were  accomplished.  The  best 
individual  actor  in  the  performance  was  the  friend  of 
the  antique  dealer  who  supplied  the  old  covered  wagons 
for  the  pioneers  and  the  ancient  coach  and  victorias  used 
by  the  ladies  of  the  1860  scene  portrayed  by  the  Debu- 
tante Club  of  1920.  With  the  exception  of  Dennie  Mac- 
Donald,  of  New  York,  pageant  master,  and  a  few  cos- 
tumes rented  from  a  Philadelphia  house,  the  performance 
of  From  Days  of  Old,  a  Pageant  of  Georgia,  might  have 
been  accurately  labeled  "made  in  Atlanta." 

A  grand-stand  seating  six  thousand  people  gives  an 


excellent  view  of  a  race  track  winding  right  and  left 
and  completely  encircling  a  lake.  On  a  plot  of  ground 
between  the  lake  and  the  track,  immediately  in  front  of 
the  grand-stand,  is  a  stage  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
long  and  half  as  wide,  from  which  broad  steps  lead  down 
to  the  track.  The  track  and  the  stage  above  constituted 
the  pageant  setting. 

There  were  two  performances  taking  place  under  the 
black  canopy  of  the  October  night,  with  the  last  per- 
formance given  in  the  moonlight. 

THE  pageant  book  was  written  by  Armond  Car- 
roll and  purported  to  be  an  historical  review  of  the 
vital  points  in  Georgia's  history,  from  the  days  of  the 
Indians  to  the  present.    There  were  ten  episodes. 

The  first  represented  a'  wilderness,  the  old  Colonial 
gateway  and  the  negro  cabins  for  later  scenes  being  hid- 
den by  pine  trees.  To  the  music  of  Sousa's  "Dwellers 
of  the  Western  World,"  the  "Red  Man"  motif,  a 
group  of  Indian  maidens  appear  dancing  at  the  edge 
of  the  forest.  Shots  and  war-whoops  are  heard  and  a 
band  of  twenty  Indian  warriors,  stripped  to  the  waist, 
come  dashing  down  the  ti-ack,  riding  like  Centaurs. 
Frontiersmen  creep  cautiously  forward,  the  warriors 
on  horseback,  reinforced  by  other  Indians  on  foot,  re- 
turn and  drive  the  frontiersmen  back.  The  Indians 
joined  by  squaws  and  children  do  a  victory  dance  before 
the  stage. 

The  music  takes  up  the  "White  Man"  motif  as  scouts 
appear  announcing  the  approach  of  the  whites.    Here  the 


In  Atlanta  before  the  War 
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frontiersmen  bring  with  them  the  Continental  troops, 
and  the  episode  ends  with  the  passing  of  the  Indians. 

The  early  settlers  now  arrive  in  their  covered  wagons 
and  the  frontiersmen  tell  of  the  land  to  which  the  trav- 
elers have  come.  As  they  speak,  the  Spirit  of  Georgia 
appears  upon  the  stage  and  summons  to  her  presence  the 
resources  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  music  here  is  "The 
Evolution  of  Dixie"  as  the  Spirits  of  the  Forest,  the 
Mountain  Stream,  the  Cotton,  the  Corn,  the  Water- 
melon, the  Peach,  Gold,  Coal,  Mica,  Garnet  and  others 
dance  in  turn  before  the  settlers'  startled  gaze.  Im- 
pressed with  what  they  have  seen,  they  take  out  their 
axes  and  begin  to  clear  away  the  wilderness,  disclosing 
the  bright  Colonial  garden,  and  the  negro  cabins. 

The  "Black  Man"  motif  from  "Dwellers  of  the  West- 
ern World"  prepares  for  the  appearance  of  negro  slaves, 
who  come  from  their  quarters  dancing  and  singing. 
Uncle  Remus  comes  from  his  cabin,  and  the  children 
from  the  Big  House  rush  to  him  for  a  story.  As  he  tells 
his  tale,  the  animals,  "Brer  Bar,"  "Brer  Rabbit,"  and  all 
"de  creatures"  appear,  and  to  McDowell's  "Uncle 
Remus"  music  they  dance  with  "Miss  Meadows  and  de 
gals." 

The  Lady  of  the  Big  House  comes  through  the  garden, 
sending  the  children  and  the  animals  scampering  off,  as 
guests  begin  to  arrive  for  an  ante-bellum  party.  They 
come  in  victorias,  in  coaches,  and  on  horseback,  and  all 
assembled,  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  the  picturesque 
dress  of  1860,  dance  an  old-fashioned  quadrille  followed 
by  a  polka. 

The  festivities  are  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of 
Confederate  soldiers  who  announce  the  call  to  war,  and 
the  men  form  themselves  into  a  company  and  march 
away  leaving  the  women  immersed  in  tears. 

From  across  the  lake  bombs  herald  the  Battle  of  At- 
lanta, done  in  a  magnificent  fire-works  display. 

The  reconstruction  days  are  pictured  next  with  the 
carpetbaggers  and  their  negro  followers  when  the 
clarion  call  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  breaks  upon  the  clear 
night  air.  "The  Birth  of  a  Nation"  music  sounds,  as 
from  the  distance  five  hundred  Ku  Klux,  headed  by  the 
fiery  cross,  pass  noislessly  by,  driving  back  the  mob. 

The  conquered  soldiers  sit  dejected  upon  the  steps, 
and  the  Spirit  of  Georgia  again  appears  gathering  around 
her  once  more  the  resources  still  at  the  South's  com- 
mand.   The  dawn  of  the  new  day  is  shown  as  they  file  past. 

The  pageant  ends  with  a  recessional  of  all  the  par- 
ticipants, followed  by  the  organizations  symbolical  of 
the  civilization  of  the  present  day. 

The  educational  institutions  and  the  organizations 
which  helped  to  make  the  production  possible  were  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  ex-cavalrymen,  the  Order  of  Red  Men,  the 
Order  of  Pocahontas,  Commercial  High  School,  Boys' 
High  School,  Girls' High  School,  Georgia  School  of  Tech- 
nology, Marist  College,  Debutante  Club,  Overseas  Club, 
Boy  Scouts,  City  firemen.  City  police,  Woodmen  of  the 
World,  Ku  Klux  Klan,  and  many  talented  amateur 
actors  of  the  city. 


Drama  Publications  in  Recent 
Months 

\  S  EVIDENCE  of  the  increased  interest  in  America 
-^^  in  printed  drama  and  books  pertaining  to  the 
drama,  the  following  list  is  valuable.  Many  of  these 
books  have  already  been  reviewed  in  The  Drama; 
others  will  be  reviewed  later,  the  book  review  depart- 
ment this  month  having  been  given  over  to  statements 
from  the  pubhshers.  All  of  the  volumes  listed  have 
either  been  published  during  the  past  year  or  are  sched- 
uled for  early  publication. 

The  Plays  of  Edinond  Rostand,  translated  by  Henderson  Dangerfield. 

(MacMillan.) 
Essays  on  Modern  Dramatists,  by  William  Lyon  Phelps.     (MaeMillan.> 
Collected  Plays,  by  Stephen  Phillips.     (MacMillan.) 
Aran's  Harvest,  by  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson.     (MacMillan.) 
A  Bill  of  Divorcement,  by  Clemence  Dane.     (MacMillan.) 
The  Famous  Mrs.  Fair,  and  Other  Plays,  by  James  Forbes.    •(Doran.> 
Three  Plays,  by  J.  Hartley  Manners.     (Doran.) 
Sacred  and  Profane  Love,  by  Arnold  Bennett.     (Doran.) 
Dehurau,  by  Sacha  Guitry.     (Putnam's.) 

Enter  Madame,  by  Gilda  Varesi  and  Dolly  Byrne.     (Putnam's.) 
The  Dragon,  by  Lady  Gregory.     (Putnam's.) 
Four  Mystery  Plays,  by  Rudolph  Steiner.     (Putnam's.) 
A  Kiss  For  Cinderella,  by  James  M.  Barrio.     (Scribner's.) 
The  Skin  Game;  A  Bit  O'  Love;  The  Foundations,  by  John  Galsworthy.. 

(Scribner's.) 
Shakespeare  from  Betterton  to  Irving,  by  George  C.  D.  Odell.     (Scribner's.) 
Plays  for  Merry  Andrews,  by  Alfred  Kreymborg.     (The  Sunrise  Turn.> 
The  Fight,  for  Freedom,  by  Douglas  Goldring.     (Thomas  Seltzer.) 
Touch  and  Go,  by  D.  H.  Lawrence.     (Thomas  Seltzer.) 
British  and  American  Drama  of  Today,  by  Barrett  H.  Clark.     (Stewart 

Kidd.) 
Prorincelown  Plays,  edited  by  George  Cram  Cook  and   Frank  Shay. 

(Stewart,  Kidd.) 
Stewart,  Kidd's  Modern  Play  Series,  in  which  seven  modern  plays  in. 

inexpensive  form  have  already  been  printed. 
Three  Plays,  by  Stark  Young.     (Stewart,  Kidd.) 

Fifty  Contem-porary  One-Act  Plays,  edited  by  Frank  Shay  and  Pierre- 
Loving.     (Stewart,  Kidd.) 
Sherwood,  by  Alfred  Noves,  special  edition  arranged  by  J.  Milnor  Dorey.- 

(Stokes.) 
Absolom,  by  Torahiko  Khori. 
Cesare  Borgia,  by  Arthur  Symons. 

Emperor  Jones;  Different;  The  Straw,  by  Eugene  O'Neill. 
Four  One-Act  Plays,  by  Lewis  Beach. 
Plays,  by  Alice  Gerstenberg.     (Brentano's.) 
The  Whiteheaded  Boy,  bv  Lennox  Robinson. 

Back  to  Methuselah,  a  Pentalogy,  by  George  B.>rnard  Shaw.      (Bren- 
tano's.) 
Seen  on  the  Stage,  by  Clayton  Hamilton.     (Holt.) 
Told  in  a  Chinese  Garden,  by  Constance  Wilcox.     (Holt.) 
Light  of  the  World,  by  Guy  Bolton  and  George  Middleton.     (Holt.) 
Masks,  by  George  Middleton.     (Holt.) 
Herbert  Beerbohm  Tree,  Some  Memories  of  him  and  his  Art.    by  Max 

Beerbohm.     (Dutton.) 
Three  Plays  of  Lancashire,  by  Harold  Brighouso.     (French.) 
Three  Plays  of  the  Argentine,  edited  by  Edward  Hale  Bierstadt.     (Duf- 

field.) 
Modem  Drama  in  Europe,  by  M.  Storm  Jameson.     (Harcpurt.) 
^ Short  History  of  the  English  Drama,  by  Benjamin  Brawley.     (Har- 

court.) 
The  Book  of  Modern  Plays,  edited  by  Helen  Louise  Cohen.     (Harcorut.) 
Modem  American  Plays,  collected  by  George  P.  Baker.     (Harcourt.) 
The  Contrast,   (the  first  comedy  written  by  an  American)   by  Royall 

Tyler.     (Houghton.) 
Mary  Stuart,  by  John  Drinkwater.     (Houghton.) 
Chief  Contemporary  Dramatists,  Second  Series,  by  Thomas  H.  Dickinson. 

(Houghton.) 
Ten  Plays,  by  David  Pinski.     (Huebsch.) 
A  Book  of  Marionettes,  by  Helen  Haiman  Joseph.     (Huebsch.) 
Night's  Lodging,  by  Maxim  Gorki.     (Four  Seas.) 
The  Birth  of  a  God,  by  Vernon  von  Heidenstam.     (Four  Seas.) 
Sophie,  by  Philip  Moeller.     (Knopf.) 

TIte  Theatre,  The  Drama,  The  Girls,  by  George  Jean  Nathan.     (Knopl.> 
The  Green  Goddess,  b..  William  Archer.     (Knopf.) 
The  Inward  Light,  by  Allan  Davis  and  Anna  N.  Stratton.     (Knopf.) 
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Concerning  Rehearsals 


As  ONE  of  the  original  members  of  the  famous 
Children's  Pinafore  at  the  Boston  Museum  forty 
years  ago,  and  an  active  member  of  the  profession 
since  that  time.  Miss  Ida  Mulle  is  one  of  the  interesting 
figures  on  the  American  stage  today.  It  is  only  natural 
that  she  should  have  a  fund  of  delightful  reminiscences. 
One  of  her  early  engagements  was  played  in  The  Mikado 
with  the  then  little  known 
Richard  Mansfield.  Miss 
Mulle  has  promised  to 
write  for  an  early  num- 
ber of  The  Drama  some 
of  her  recollections. 

In  the  meantime,  here 
are  two  stoiies  which 
she  told  to  me  recently. 
We  were  discussing  the 
shyness  of  actors  in 
speaking  in  public  out- 
side of  their  stage  roles, 
and  this  led  to  the  matter 
of  speaking  impromptu 
and  "out  of  one's  lines" 
on  the  stage. 

"At  one  time,"  said 
Miss  Mulle  with  her 
twinkling  smile,  "I  longed 
for  the  chance  to  speak 
impromptu.  I  had  felt 
that  I  might  improve  on 
the  author's  lines  on  vari- 
ous occasions,  but  I  had 
never  had  an  opportunity 
to  show  him.  You  recall 
the  old  storj-  of  the  young 
actor  who,  having  as  his 
only  line  in  the  play, 
'My    lord,    the    carriage 

waits,'  decided  that  since  he  was  on  the  stage  he  should 
make  the  most  of  his  opportunity,  so  added  'Moreover, 
any  man  who  strikes  or  insults  a  woman  is  a  coward  and 
a  villain.'  Well,  I  suppose  I  felt  much  the  same  way 
and  one  day  my  opportunity  came. 

"I  was  rehearsing  in  The  Milk  White  Flag,  by  Charles 
Hoyt,,  at  the  old  Grand  Opera  House  in  Chicago  (now 
Cohan's  Grand  Opera  House)  and  having  ventured  to 
put  in  a  few  lines  of  my  own  invention  without  inter- 
fei'ence  from  Julian  Mitchell,  who  was  the  stage  manager, 
I  went  a  little  farther.  I  was  delighted,  almost  carried 
away,  by  the  success  of  my  own  expressions  which  I 
thought  were  infinitely  better  than  the  author's,  when 
suddenly  out  of  the  black  gloom  of  the  back  of  the 
theatre  I  heard  a  sharp  voice  which  said  'Little  lady, 
little  lady,  I  wrote  this  play  and  I  am  very,  well  satisfied 
with  my  lines.  Furthermore,  the  corners  of  the  stage 
are  just  as  strong  as  the  center.'    It  was  Mr.  Hoyt  him- 


Ida  Mulle 


self.  I  retired  from  the  stage,  bathed  in  tears, 
but  at  the  evening  performance  dear  Carolyn  Miskell 
(Mrs.  Hoyt)  appeared  with  a  big  bunch  of  roses  as  a 
balm  to  my  wounded  soul.  It  was  only  then  that  I 
learned  that  Mr.  Mitchell  was  deaf  and  consequently 
unconscious  of  mj'  improvised  lines.  Since  that 
fatal  experience,   I   have  accepted    the    lines  provided 

by  the  author. 

"Speaking  of  rehears- 
als," continued  Miss 
Mulle,  "1  had  an  amus- 
ing experience  some  years 
ago  in  Boston  when  I 
was  cast  for  the  Parrot 
in  Woodland.  I  haunted 
the  bird  stores  and  finally 
found  a  parrot  with 
whom  I  became  very 
friendly.  Every  day  I 
would  go  into  the  store 
and  spend  an  hour  in  con- 
versing with  him.  After 
this  had  continued  for 
about  a  week,  the  proprie- 
torof  the  store  approached 
me  and  asked  me  if  I  in- 
tended to  buy  the  parrot. 
I  assured  him  I  did  not, 
but  as  I  had  lived  in  Paris 
in  the  days  when,  if  you 
admired  an  object,  it  was 
immediately  sent  to  your 
hotel,  I  was  a  bit  anxious. 
Nevertheless,  I  went  back 
to  my  hotel,  locked  my 
door  and  began  to  re- 
hearse. At  the  end  of  an 
hour's  rehearsing,  there 
was  a  knock  at  my  door  and  a  bell  boy  gave  me  a  message 
from  the  office  saying  that  the  management  was  very 
sorry  but  that  animals  were  not  allowed  in  the  rooms, 
and  that  my  parrot  was  particularly  annoying.  I  was 
delighted.  The  question  was  settled  and  I  did  not  have 
to  buy  the  bird." — 

"One  of  the  most  amusing  experiences  I  have  had 
recently,"  said  Miss  Mulle,  "was  when  on  my  way  to 
a  rehearsal  of  Mecca  I  was  canying  a  long  opium  pipe 
and  was  followed  for  several  blocks  by  two  young 
women  who  apparently  thought  I  was  a  dope  fiend.  I 
could  overhear  their  comments  which  were  of  this  sort: 
'The  poor  thing,  how  do  you  suppose  she  got  the  habit'; 
'What  a  terrible  aflaiction,  and  she  looks  quite  respect- 
able too.'  They  followed  me  to  the  stage  door  of  the 
Century  theatre  and  I  believe  were  quite  disappointed 
when  I  entered  there  instead  of  into  a  Chinese 
laundry.     [J.  V.  S.j 
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The  Pilgrim  Players  in  "He  Is  (he  Son  of  God,"  by  Linwood  Tafl.     The  setting  was  designed  and  made  by  members  of 

the  Players 

DRAMA  LEAGUE  ACTIVITIES 


Religious  Drama  Department 

CLARA  FITCH,  Chairman 

THE  Pilgrim  Players  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  of 
Evanston,  Illinois,  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  A.  Starr 
Best,  presented  two  Easter  plays  with  marked  success  during 
Holy  Week,  The  Rock  by  Mary  P.  Hamlin,  and  He  is  the  Son 
of  God,  by  Linwood  Taft. 

The  two  dramas  are  deeply  religious  in  their  message,  the 
parts  were  acted  with  great  depth  of  feeling,  showing  the  earnest- 
ness of  purpose  of  this  group  of  players  who  are  becoming  well- 
known  for  their  successful  interpretation  of  Biblical  material. 

The  Hock  which  was  submitted  with  one  hundred  and  fifty 

,.fl\f.r  plays  to  the  Drama  League  in  its  Religious  Play  contest, 

IS  one  of  the  three  chosen  as  prize-worthy,  is  built  around 

(iir  iiiamatie  character  of  Simon  Peter.     The  author  draws  her 

■  haracters  skillfully;  one  feels  admitted  into  a  rarely  beautiful 

iiiiily  life,  love  being  the  note  emphasized.    Especially  pleasing 

the  character  of  Adina,  Peter's  young  adoring  wife,  wlio  finds 
in  him  the  courage  and  bravery  he  so  sadly  lacks.  The  miracles 
of  healing  and  Peter's  remorse  after  the  betrayal  are  strikingly 
told.  The  Pilgrim'  F-'layers,  their  leader  who  supervised  the 
entire  production,  those  who  assisted  with  the  stage  setting, 
and  the  designer  of  the  historically  accurate  and  very  effective 
costumes,  deserve  great  credit  for  the  artistic,  successful  pro- 
duction. 

The  Son  of  God  was  written  for  the  Pilgrim  Players  by  Prof. 
Linwood  Taft.  It  calls  for  great  reverence  in  its  interpretation, 
and  the  Players  were  equal  to  their  tasks. 

Unavoidable  delay  in  securing  a  publisher  for  these  plays 
ha.s  prevented  other  groups  of  players  from  enjoying  their  use, 
but  in  the  near  future  they  are  to  be  available  in  book  form. 

Many  ehurches  are  following  the  lead  of  the  Evanston  Pilgrim 
Players.  Requests  for  assistance  in  selecting  suitable  material 
and  in  [(reducing  it,  are  received  by  the  Department  daily,  not 
only  from  every  corner  of  the  United  States,  but  from  foreign 
lands,  where,  as  with  us,  is  felt  the  need  of  religious  dramatic 
material  to  gratify  the  desire  for  dramatic  expression,  which 
is  latent  in  all  peoples. 

I  quote  from  a  letter  received  from  Kongju,  Chosen,  China: 
"  f  am  writ  ing^to  you  for  information  of  Bible  plays.    Our  Korean 


High  School  boys  and  girls  are  so  good  at  anything  of  that  kind 
because  from  babyhood  they  have  had  their  memories  so  well 
trained  in  the  constant  memorizing  of  Chinese  characters  that 
they  very  readily  memorize  whole  chapters  of  the  Bible,  and, 
too,  most  of  them  are  adepts  at  imitation  of  any  sort.  They 
are  intensely  interested  in  Old  Testament  stories.  This  Christ- 
mas they  surprised  us  by  acting  out  the  story  of  Joseph.  But 
as  they  know  nothing  of  dramatic  methods  or  stage  preparation, 
their  work  is  very  crude  in  that  line.  Will  you  please  send  me 
some  suggestions,  and  a  list  of  plays  I  might  work  out  in  the 
Korean  language  for  uSe  in  our  church  here  in  Kongju." 

The  teacher  in  a  Mission  Girls'  High  School  in  Nagasaki, 
.Japan,  has  sent  for  assistance.  She  writes:  "The  girls  are  in- 
tensely interested  in  dramatization  and  are  remarkably  skillful 
at  it.  Our  great  problem  has  been  to  find  worth-while  things  for 
them  to  do.  I  feel  that  the  drama  can  be  made  of  very  much 
value  in  our  work  here,  if  we  have  suitable  material." 

The  Religious  Drama  Department  is  greatly  encouraged  by 
the  increasing  demand  for  assistance,  realizing  fully  the  value  of 
this  work  for  the  youth  of  the  nations. 

The  Chinese  Famine  Fund  was  the  beneficiary  of  a  play 
given  in  April  by  the  young  people's  class  of  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Chicago.  The  play.  The  Diet  tor,  by  Richard 
Harding  Davis,  was  presented  in  the  church  gymnasium,  under 
the  direction  of  Richard  E.  Evans.  This  admirable  perform- 
ance for  a  most  worthy  cause,  is  notable  as  further  evidence 
of  the  reunion  of  church  and  stage. 

Kleptomania,  and  The  Dress  Rehearsal  were  given  in  April 
by  the  Young  People's  Society  of  the  Woodlawn  Baptist  Church, 
Chicago. 


The  Drama  League  Institute 

THE    Second   Annual   Institute   of    the   Drama   League   of 
America  will  be  held  in  Chicago,  from  the  15th  to  the  27th 
of  August.     This  is  an  event  that  should  interest  every 
teacher  and  every  social  worker  in  the  coimtry,  and  also  those 
who  are  only  vicariously  interested  in  the  spread  of  aesthetic 
ideals  in  their  community. 

It  would  be  difflo-lt  to  measure  the  influence  that  the  Institute 
of  last  year  exercised  throughout  the  United  States,  giving,  as  it 
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did,  to  pupils  from  eigliteen  different  states,  instruction  in  every 
subject  related  to  the  drama. 

Pageantry  is  becoming  more  and  more  a  part  of  our  national 
life.  With  the  discontinuance  of  the  use  of  explosives,  with 
which,  in  a  less  civilized  age  we  celebrated  the  Fourth  of  July, 
something  had  to  be  found  to  take  its  place — something  to 
express  the  sentiment  and  emotion  inspired  by  our  dearest  his- 
torical and  patriotic  anniversaries.  This  subject  will  be  ex- 
haustively treated  at  the  Institute. 

Another  important  subject  will  be  the  technique  of  the 
little  theatre.  In  the  smaller  cities  and  little  towns  through- 
out the  country,  there  are  many  young  people  who  have  the 
desire  and  talent  to  act,  who  lack  only  the  leadership.  When 
one  realizes  that  under  present  theatrical  and  railroad  conditions 
the  really  good  "road  show"  is  practically  non-existent,  it  can 
easily  be  seen  that  plays  of  merit  must  be  produced,  if  at  all, 
in  these  places,  by  amateurs.  The  Drama  League  Institute 
provides  instruction  of  the  most  valuable  sort  to  leaders  of 
amateur  groups  in  just  such  towns. 

T^HIS  Institute  will  be  the  most  considerajjle  event  of  its  kind 
in  the  country,  as  an  announcement  of  the  personnel  of  the 
group  of  instructors  will  show.  The  mention  of  a  few  will 
indicate  their  quality  and  kind.  The  course  in  Community  and 
Settlement  Drama  will  be  given  by  Mr.  Dugald  Walker  of 
Christadora  House  in  New  York  City.  Christadora  House  is 
that  place  of  reclamation  for  the  withered  souls  of  little  east- 
side  children.  He  has  carried  the  work  on,  developing  the 
imagination,  the  aspiration  and  hope  of  his  little  people,  and  it 
has  brought  him  a  well  earned  fame.  In  addition  to  this  he  has 
produced  a  number  of  pageants,  the  most  notable  one  being  that 
given  before  Cardinal  Mercier  during  his  \'isit  to  New  York, 
in  which  a  company  of  five  thousand  children  took  part.  Mr. 
Walker  is  a  genius  in  producing  plays  economically.  For  both 
stage  settings  and  costumes  he  can  use  apparently  worthless 
and  even  cast-off  material  in  a  very  effective  way.  This  sort 
of  knowledge  is  a  very  valuable  asset  to  the  amateur  producer. 

Mr.  Clarence  Stratton  of  St.  Louis  will  give  the  course  in 
Drama  in  the  High  School.  He  has  had  a  long  practical  experi- 
ence in  the  high  schools  of  St.  Louis,  and  has  pubUshed  a  book 
on  amateur  dramatics.    He  is  also  the  author  of  several  plays. 

Mr.  Theodore  Ballou  Hinckley  is  in  charge  of  the  course  on 
Playwriting.  Mr.  Hinckley  was  formerly  head  of  the  Drama 
and  English  department  in  the  School  of  Education  at  the 
University  of  Chicago.  He  established  for  the  school  a  small 
theatre,  where  theories  in  drama  were  tried  out. 

The  course  on  Pageantry  is  in  the  hands  of  Linwood  Taft, 
Ph.  D.,  who  is  probably  the  best  known  authority  on  pageants 
and  community  drama  in  America.  He  wrote  and  directed  the 
Centennial  pageant  in  Savannah,  Georgia,  and  this  coming  sum- 
mer is  to  direct  a  Pilgrim  pageant  at  Brocton,  Mass.  During 
the  war  he  was  pageant  director  for  the  Missouri  Council  of 
National  Defence.  His  book  on  the  Technique  of  Pageantry  is 
to  be  published  this  summer  by  A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company. 

Miss  Gladys  M.  Wheat,  who  has  worked  with  Mr.  Taft  in  the 
production  of  many  of  his  pageants  will  teach  the  classes  in  Cos- 
tuming. She  is  a  mistress  of  the  art  of  using  the  simplest  of 
materials,  and  by  dyeing,  draping,  etc.,  achieving  marvelous 
effects.  Her  course  is  indispensable  to  one  who  wishes  to  learn 
the  practical  end  of  producing  costume  plays. 

Mrs.  A.  Starr  Best  will  give  the  course  in  Drama  in  the 
Church  and  Sunday  School.  Mrs.  Best  has  directed  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  a  company  of  young  people  from  the  Congregational 
Church  in  Evanston,  IlMnois,  who  call  themselves  the  Pilgrim 
Players.  She  is  a  ready  and  forceful  speaker,  and  will  give  her 
classes  the  benefit  of  her  long  experience  with  this  group  of  play- 
ers. 

Other  subjects  treated  at  the  Institute  will  be  Drama  for 
Children,  Danc'ng  and  Rythm,  Puppets  and  Pantomime,  and 
Drama  for  Employes. 


Chief  Contemporary  Dramatists 

Edited  by  THOMAS  H.  DICKINSON 

SECOND  SERIES 

Authors  represented:  Bennett  and  Knoblock — Maugham — Drinkwater 
— Ervine — Dunsany — Walter — Peabody — Hazelton  and  Benrimo — Porto- 
Riche — R  o  s  t  a  n  d — Guitry — Thoma — Schnitzler — Bahr— d'Annunzio — 
Benavente — Gorki — Heiberg. 

FIRST  SERIES— Published  1915 

Authors  represented:  Wilde — Pinero — Henry  Arthur  Jones — Galsworthy 
— Barker  —  Yeats  —  Synge  —  Gregory  —  Fitch  —  Moody  —  Thomas — 
MacKaye — Hauptmann — Sudermann —  Brieux —  Hervieu  —  Materlinck — ■ 
Bjornson — Strindberg — Tchekhov. 


HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY 

Boston  New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 


"  The  Magic  Voice  " 

A  One-Act  Play  presenting  America's  Call  for  Better  Speech 

A  delightful  little  play  by  Florence  Crocker  Comfort,  full  of 

action,    humor   and   instruction.       Successfully    produced    in 

hundreds  of    "Better   Speech"   programs.    Suitable   for   both 

children  and  adults.    No  charge  for  permission  to  act. 

Price,  per  copy,  50  cents. 

THE    PRANG    CO. 

1922  Calumet  Ave.,  Chicago.  30  Irving  Place,  New  York  City. 


Humorous  and  Dramatic  Readings 

Readings  With  Music  —  Cuttings  from  the 

Classics.    A  comprehensive  Children's  List 

For  Schools,  Clubs  and  Kindergarten. 

{The  above  readings  range  from  6  to  15  minutes  in  length,) 

Cuttings   Made    From    Books    and    Plays 

As  Desired,  Prices  Varying  According  To 

Work  Involved. 

IVAN     BLOOM     HARDIN     CO. 

3808  Cottage  Grove  Ave.      ::      ::      Des  Moines,   Iowa. 
Catalog  Free  On  Request 


AFFILIATED  ARTS  PRODUCERS 


Walton  Pyre.  Advisory  Director 


Laura  C.  Rosenstone.  Executive 


Activttiet — Acting.  Expression,  Oratory,  Sculpture.  Danc- 
ing. Batik,  Painting,  Drawing  and  Composition,  Dramatic 
Writing,  Operatic  Technique.     Plays  and  Operas  Produced. 

Work  Shop  at  Suite  303,  128  South  Wabash,  Chicago 


HORPE 


ACADEMY  for  BOYS  \U^l 

ONLY  PROTESTANTS— NON-SECTARIAN 

EVERY  boy  given  personal  care  and  individual  at- 
tention. Unusual  opportunity  for  rapid  progress 
in  studies  due  to  an  especially  strong  teaching  force. 
Classes  small.  We  teach  boys  to  concentrate  and  study. 
A  school  that  appeals  strongly  to  red-blooded  American 
boyhood  with  semi-military  training.  Supervised  play 
and  clean  athletics.    Tuition,  S900. 

A  apacious  campus  on  the  thore  of  Lake  Miehioan.  The 
town  of  Lake  Forest  t»  one  hour  north  of  Chicago,  and  is  a 
residential  center  of  culture  and  beauty.  A  personal  visit  is 
urged. 

Wm.  F.  THORPE,  Supt. 

LAKE    FOREST,  ILL.  ^? 


M  A  Y,     1921 
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Junior  Department 

CORA  MEL  PATTEN,  Chairman 

AS  a  result  of  the  call  for  children's  plays  which  recently 
appeared  in  The  Drama  twenty-six  manuscripts  have 
been  sent  to  the  Junior  chairman.  Most  of  them  possess  merit; 
some  are  excellent.  A  very  noticeable  feature  is  that  those  for 
high  school  students  are  very  much  better  than  the  ones  for 
children  of  intermediate  grades.  The  subjects  covered  repre- 
sent a  wide  range,  dealing  with  nature,  ethics,  patriotism,  and 
the  seasonal  motives  of  spring,  halloween,  Christmas,  St.  Val- 
entine's, and  Easter. 

There  is  need  for  short,  snappy  plays,  with  good  character 
delineation  and  dramatic  feeling.  There  are  also  many  calls 
for  plays  for  the  open  and  for  plays  for  girls  only.  A  few  of  the 
plays  submitted  are  listed  below,  others  will  follow  in  succeed- 
ing issues.  The  quoted  price  covers  one  typed  copy  with  the 
right  of  performance. 

A  May  Day  Festival — A  good  scenario  containing  a  thread 
of  romance.  Many  children  might  be  used  for  pantomime, 
singing  and  dancing.  With  slight  changes  it  could  be  used  for 
a  play  festival  at  any  time  during  the  summer.  Typed  copy 
50  cents;  25  cents  extra  for  directions  for  dances.  Miss  L. 
Katherine  Keifer,  Marshall,  Illinois. 

A  Masque  of  Youth — A  spring  morality  play — picturesque 
and  dramatic.  Can  be  given  in  or  out  of  doors;  thirteen  char- 
acters; upper  grade  children;  might  be  given  by  girls  only. 
Typed  copies  with  full  directions  for  production  $5.00.  Mrs. 
Blanche  M.  Baker,  63  Radford  Street,  Yonkers,  New  York. 

On  a  Desert  Island — Three  acts,  suitable  for  summer  out- 
ings; illustrates  the  development  of  initiative  through  responsi- 
bility. Characters,  three  girls,  five  boys.  Typed  copy  $10.00. 
Miss  A.  W.  Alden,  624  S.  N.  Norton  Avenue,  Los  Angeles, 
California. 

A  Legend  of  Old  Manhattan — An  outdoor  harvest  play;  patri- 
otic, interesting,  picturesque,  well  written.  Might  serve  for 
Camp  Fire  Girls  and  Boy  Scout  affairs.  Speaking  parts  for  three 
girls  and  six  boys,  but  large  numbers  may  be  used  for  panto- 
mime and  dancing.  Plays  about  forty-five  minutes.  For  price 
address  the  author,  Miss  Georgia  Stenger,  Box  183,  Decatur, 
Georgia. 

Miss  Patten  is  making  a  collection  of  plays  and  pictures  to 
be  used  in  the  Junior  work  of  the  Institute.  Centers  or  indi- 
viduals, who  have  books,  manuscripts  or  pictures  of  children's 
plays  which  they  wish  to  contribute  to  this  exhibition,  will 
please  mail  them  to  Cora  Mel  Patten,  6414  Kimbark  Avenue, 
Chicago.  All  pictures  should  be  carefully  labelled  with  the  name 
of  the  play  and  the  name  and  address  of  the  owner.  The  pictures 
will  either  be  kept  at  the  national  headquarters  for  reference  or 
returned  to  the  owners  if  desired. 


News  from  Centers 

MRS.  A.  STARR  BEST 

Chairman  Propaganda  and  Organhalion  CommiUee 

THE  experience  of  the  Department  in  the  last  ten  days  shows 
how  rapidly  the  League  could  grow  if  it  only  had  an  able 
field  representative  who  could  spend  most  of  his  time  visiting 
interested  territory.  Preliminary  to  the  convention,  the  Chair- 
man took  a  flying  trip  to  eastern  centers  and  new  southern 
points.  The  trip  was  hasty  covering  four  cities  in  one  day  and 
fourteen  centers  in  eleven  days;  but,  even  so,  the  results  are 
amazingly  gratifying.  Of  the  points  visited,  eight  were  estab- 
lished centers.  The  visits  served  to  bring  the  National  into 
closer  connection  with  the  Local  and  to  exploit  the  Convention 
and  the  Institute.  One  other  point  was  purely  propaganda, 
including  an  opportunity  to  address  a  large  gathering  of  the 
New  Jersey  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  at  Camden. 
The  visit  to  Boston  found  that  center  much  engrossed  in  the 


Drama  Book  Shops 

Note:  In  establishing  this  ofBcial  guide,  The  Drama  offers  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  leading  book  stores  of  the  country.  Only  those  book  shops 
which  have  won  a  reputation  as  specialists  in  books  relating  to  the  theatre 
and  its  allied  arts  have  been  selected. 

Any  book  mentioned  in  The  Drama  or  advertised  in  it  may  be  pro- 
cured from  the  nearest  Drama  Book  Shop.  If  not  on  hand,  it  will  be  or- 
dered gladly.  Orders  by  mail  are  welcomed  by  Drama  Book  Shops.  Ad- 
dress the  nearest  one,  sending  your  check,  together  with  ten  cents  addi- 
tional for  postage.  Copies  of  The  Drama  may  be  obtained  at  all  Drama 
Book  Shops.    Subscriptions  for  The  Drama  may  be  placed  through  them. 

These  progressive  Drama  Book  Shops  are  cooperatmg  with  The  Drama 
and  with  the  leading  publishers.  They  afford  you  a  cheerful,  intelligent 
service  not  obtainable  elsewhere.  In  making  a  purchase  or  writing  to  them, 
kindly  mention  The  Drama  so  that  they  may  know  that  you  are  entitled 
to  this  special  service. 

BALTIMORE 

THE  NORMAN  REMINGTON   COMPANY, 

347  North  Charles  Street, 
Baltimore,  Maryland. 

BOSTON 

SMITH  &  McCANCE, 

2  Park  Street, 
Boston,  Massachusetts. 


CHICAGO 


A.  C.  McCLURG'S, 

Wabash  near  Adams, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 


CINCINNATI 

STEWART  KIDD  COMPANY, 

Booksellers  and  Stationers, 

121  East  Fifth  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

COLORADO  SPRINGS  ~ 

PIKE'S  PEAK  BOOK  AND  STAT.  COMPANY 

15  North  Tejon  Street, 
Colorado  Springs,  Colorado. 

DENVER 

HERRICK  BOOK  &  STATIONERY  CO., 

934  15th  Street, 
Denver,  Colorado. 

DETROIT 

MACAULEY'S  BOOKSTORE, 

1268  Library  Ave.,  King  Building, 
Detroit,  Michigan. 


LOS  ANGELES 

CHARLES  C.  PARKER, 

220  South  Broadway, 
Los  Angeles,  California. 


NEW  YORK 

BRENTANO'S, 

Fifth  Avenue  and  27th  Street, 
New  York  City. 


SELMA 

LLOYD  PRINTING  &  STATIONERY  CO., 

Selma,  Alabama. 

ST.  LOUIS     ~~ 

ARCADE  BOOK  SHOP, 

223  North  8th  Street, 
St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

ST.  PAUL 

ST.  PAUL  BOOK  &  STATIONERY  CO., 

57  East  6th  Street, 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 

WILMINGTON 

GREENWOOD  BOOK  SHOP,  INC., 

11th  and  West  Streets, 
Wilmington,  Delaware. 
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plans  for  the  Plymouth  celebrations  and  planning  to  act  as  host 
with  open  house  for  visiting  League  members,  and  all  kinds  of 
advice  and  information  at  headquarters. ' 

In  Wilmington,  a  rainy  night  made  the  attendance  small, 
but  the  audience  proved  intensely  interested  and  promised  later 
activity. 

The  Pittsburgh  conference  was  a  delight  and  disclosed  one 
new  feature — the  bureau  which  they  are  establishing  where 
local  school-teachers  may  apply  for  advice  about  plays.  One 
of  the  pleasantest  features  of  the  trip  was  the  opportunity  for 
addressing  several  large  classes  in  the  high  school. 

A  visit  with  the  new  Cincinnati  President  disclosed  a  wide 
plan  for  inaugurating  social  work  under  the  auspices  of  the 
newly  aroused  center. 

The  pivotal  points  of  the  trip  were  the  embryo  centers  await- 
ing organization.  In  Rome,  New  York,  a  brilliant  group  re- 
sponded to  the  appeal  with  genuine  enthusiasm.  Committees 
were  appointed  and  a  membership  campaign  is  already  under 
way.    This  will  be  a  strong  point  in  connection  with  Syracuse. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  belied  its  supposed  conservative  char- 
acteristic, as  it  took  the  League  idea  so  instantly  to  heart  as 
to  organize  committees  immediately  following  the  address,  and 
it  has  followed  this  up  with  an  initial  list  of  sixty  members. 
This,  too,  is  important  locally,  as  it  lies  between  Boston  and 
New  York. 

Scranton,  Pa.,  although  without  any  theatre  for  legitimate 
drama,  was  enthusiastic,  and  followed  three  sessions  by  organ- 
izing committees  under  excellent  leadership. 

Columbus,  under  its  energetic  fa.nd  able  new  President,  gave 
the  Chairman  an  opportunity  to  see  a  large  number  of  interested 
members,  and  made  an  excellent  showing  for  its  four  months 
of  reorganization. 

Tennessee  has  long  been  a  much-desired  spot;  so  the  present 
visit  to  Nashville  and  Memphis,  resulting  in  a  center  in  each 
city  was  a  great  joy.  These  two  centers  are  full  of  enthusiastic 
plans  and  promise  to  be  among  our  most  valuable  points. 
■  Chattanooga  promises  a  center  in  the  fall.  Thus,  at  the  close 
of  the  year,  and  just  in  time  for  the  convention,  we  are  able  to 
add  five  of  the  most  valuable  centers  to  our  working  and  active 
group. 


What  the  Librarians  Say 

{Continued  from  page  287) 

books  for  that  list  were  chosen  bj^  the  vote  of  hbrarians, 
who  judged  from  the  use  that  had  been  made  of  the  books 
in  libraries. 

"Collections  like  the  Dickinson  collections  and  the 
Clark  translations  are  used  all  the  time,  and  books  of 
dramatic  criticism  are  constantly  called  for.  Burns 
Mantle's  Best  Plays  has  many  reserve  cards.  The  47 
Workshop  had  more  votes  for  it  than  any  other  book 
of  plays  last  year.  Of  course  Drinkwater's  Ldncoln  was 
one  of  the  best  sellers  listed  for  a  long  time.  Although 
its  popularity  indicated  interest  in  the  play  itself,  rather 
than  general  interest  in  the  drama,  it  certainly  means 
that  the  dramatic  form  is  not  necessarily  a  hindrance  to 
popularity.  Of  course,  any  play  which  is  presented  is 
apt  to  be  called  for,  and  any  play  which  is  read,  for  in- 
stance by  Mr.  S.  H.  Clark  or  the  other  people  who  do 
those  things,  stimulates  interest. 

"From  the  number  of  notices  which  come  from  lec- 
ture bureaus,  I  should  think  the  number  of  people  who 
specialize  in  the  reading  of  plays  to  audiences  was  de- 
cidedly on  the  increase." 


The  Spring  Season  in  Chicago 

(Continued  from  page  275) 

in  contact.  The  play  could  have  been  called  only  by 
the  name  of  its  leading  character,  for  aside  from  her  it 
has  no  reason  for  being.  Miss  Fontanne's  company 
could  not  be  -improved  upon.  They  make,  as  Dulcy 
herself  might  say,  the  best  they  can  out  of  thin  material. 
I  am  still  hoping  to  see  Miss  Fontanne,  who  is  an  excep- 
tionally charming  and  gifted  lady,  in  a  role  more  worthy 
of  her  talents  than  is  Dulcy. 

I  may  make  the  same  comment  about  Miss  Patricia 
Collinge,  whose  managers  seem  determined  that  she 
shall  not  live  down  her  Pollyanna  days.  Like  Miss 
Bainter  and  Miss  Fontanne,  Miss  Collinge  is  too  talented 
to  be  wasted  on  such  a  play  as  Just  Suppose. 

/^NE  of  the  treats  of  the  spring  season  was  the  pres- 
^^  entation  of  Gay's  The  Beggar's  Op&ra,  which  was 
first  produced  in  London  in  1728  and  which  like  a  famous 
brand  of  now  forbidden  refreshment  was  wont  to  ad- 
vertise, "is  still  going."  Unfortunately  its  advent  into 
Chicago  was  almost  unheralded,  with  the  result  that  it 
did  not  have  the  financial  success  which  it  merited  in 
the  first  place  on  its  own  account  and  its  admirable 
presentation,  and  in  the  second,  as  the  eariiest  of  musical 
comedies. 

One  of  the  most  recent  additions  to  that  realm  known 
as  stardom  is  Miss  Helen  Hayes,  whose  work  as  the 
young  girl  in  the  New  York  production  of  Clarence  called 
forth  such  approval  from  critics  and  public  that  Mr. 
George  Tyler  promoted  her  to  the  A  class.  At  the  present 
writing  she  is  appearing  in  Chicago  in  Bah,  a  dramatiza- 
tion of  a  series  of  stories  written  by  Mary  Roberts 
Rinehart.  Although  the  play  is  a  trifling  affair,  it  is 
better  than  the  majority  of  the  works  in  which  young 
actresses  find  their  lots  cast.  If  Miss  Hayes  finds  her- 
self stamped  as  a  one-part  actress,  it  will  not  be  as  a 
cloying  and  saccharine  ingenue  but  as  a  young  person  of 
pep. 

Every  season  brings  us  at  least  one  rural  play.  The 
managers  seem  to  feel  that  since  The  Old  Homestead 
and  Way  Down  East  ceased  to  be  metropolitan  favorites 
something  similar  must  be  brought  forward  in  their 
stead.  Last  year  we  had  Mr.  "Tom"  Wise  in  Cappij 
Ricks,  and  this  spring  Mr.  Harry  Beresford,  for  many 
years  a  road  favorite,  although  less  well-known  in  the 
larger  cities,  has  played  a  long  and  seemingly  prosperous 
engagement  in  Shavings,  a  dramatization  of  Joseph  C. , 
Lincoln's  Cape  Cod  stories.  If  you  like  the  stories,  j'ou 
will  like  the  play. 


ELEANORA  DUSE,  who  is  perhaps  the  greatest  living 
actress,  recently  decided,  after  several  years  of  retire- 
ment, to  appear  again  on  the  stage.  She  is  making  a  brief  tour 
of  Italy,  with  the  great  Italian  actor,  Ermete  Zacconi,  and  h.is 
chosen  to  star  in  the  three  following  plays:  Ibsen's  The  Ladi/ 
from  the  Sea  and  John  Gabriel  Borkman;  and  Marco  Praga's 
La  Porta  Chiusa  (The  Closed  Door).  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  this  superb  actress  has  chosen  to  revive  Ibsen,  rather  than 
try  some  more  modern  dramatist. 
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Theatre  Soliloquies — II 

(Continued  from  page  276) 
they  arc  tiring  of  the  things  they  arc  shown.  I  make 
it  my  business  to  visit  the  vaudevilles  and  movies  of  the 
cities  that  I  visit  in  my  travels.  The  crowds  there  offer 
very  instructive  psychological  material.  They  come  to 
the  theatres  without  enthusiasm,  simply  because  there 
is  nothing  else  to  do  and  nowhere  else  to  go.  There 
they  sit  patiently  and  indifferently;  the  jazz  band  rips 
out  its  noisy  "calls"  for  the  actors,  but  the  crowds  are 
not  even  polite,  there  is  an  automatic  patter  of  applause, 
and  then — yawns.  There  is  not  a  moment  of  genuine 
laughter,  not  a  second  of  common  enthusiasm,  imless  it 
be  for  some  new  acrobatic  stunt.  This  latter  fact  only 
proves  that  the  little  of  dramatic  art  that  there  was  in 
vaudeville  or  in  other  shows,  is  gone  and  only  the  circus 
element  remains.  This  is  encouraging,  because  a  nation 
cannot  live  only  on  circus  amusements  and  this  state 
of  affairs  is  no  doubt  preparing  the  masses  to  welcome 
the  real  theatre  when  such  an  institution  shall  be  created. 
It  must  certainly  not  be  expected  of  the  crowds  to 
actively  protest  against  making  a  circus  of  the  theatre. 
No,  masses  are  always  passive  conglomerates,  but  to 
my  judgment,  they  become  more  and  more  psycho- 
logically prepared  for  a  new  and  genuine  theatre  that 
will  reshape  their  hearts  and  minds.  There  must 
be  no  place  for  doubt  or  fear  that  masses  are  always 
dominated  by  lower  instincts  and  will  always  prefer 
the  circus  to  the  theatre.  Masses  are  more  receptive  to 
truth  and  responsive  to  beauty  than  is  generally  ad- 
mitted. Here  is  an  interesting  example  taken  from  the 
recent  history  of  the  Russian  stage. 

AFTER  the  Bolshevist  revolution,  the  street  invaded 
the  theatres.  The  intellectual  elite  on  economic 
and  many  other  grounds,  was  deprived  of  its  old  pleasure 
of  continuous  theatre  going;  besides  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment imposed  upon  the  theatres  the  obligation  of  dis- 
tributing their  seats  among  workers  and  soldiers.  These 
uncultured  and  rather  slovenly  crowds  had  little  or  no 
respect  for  theatre.  They-  would  enter  the  theatre  in 
their  overcoats  and  overshoes;  this  in  Russia  is  con- 
sidered a  greater  sin  by  far,  than  to  appear  in  a  business 
suit  at  a  dinner  in  Buckingham  Palace.  Formerly, 
one  would  simply  not  be  pennitted  to  enter  a  theatre 
unless  both  overcoat  and  rubbers  were  left  in  the  cloak 
rooms.  The  revolutionary  upheaval  changed  many 
habits,  and  many  formalities.  The  Moscow  Art  Theatre 
suffered  especially  from  this  invasion  of  disrespect  and 
slovenliness.  The  actors  suffered  tortures,  at  times, 
and  with  tears  in  their  hearts  and  eyes  they  contem- 
plated abandoning  acting  entirely.  Here  is  the  story  as 
told  by  Kachalov,  the  leading  actor  after  Stanislavski, 
and  the  most  noble  and  profound  actor  of  our  generation. 
At  first  the  actors  felt  that  all  was  lost.  A  destructive 
and  stinking  wave  covered  the  theatre,  which  hereto 
fore  had  been  fo  quiet,  so  devoutly  clean  and  pure;  thf  ir 
theatre,  where  the  multitudes  had  entered  as  they  would 


Musical  Readings 

By  LYTTON  COX 

BEAUTIFUL  LYRICS  set  to  Special  Music 
for  the  Professional  or  Amateur  Reader.  The 
poems  are  rich  in  sentiment,  each  telling  a  story 
with  a  distinct  appeal,  while  the  melody  is  in  de- 
lightful harmony  with  the  subject.     The  titles  are : 

APPLE  BLOSSOMS— There's  an  old  brown  path  that 
leads  to  yesterday,  where  all  of  life  was  Maytime  and  playtime. 

COMPENSATION— An  inspirational  reading.  It  brings 
atmosphere  of  hope  and  fulfillment;  each  seeming  loss  is  bal- 
anced by  some  gain. 

COUNTING  DAISY  PETALS— Schoolday  courting  and 
the  final  winning,  wound  about  the  old,  familiar  rhyme,  "One 
I  Love." 

DREAMING  IN  DE  TWILIGHT— A  memory  of  the 
Southland;  while  the  shadders  fall,  jes'  befo'  de  candle  time's, 
"Sweetest  time  of  all." 

FAIRYTOWN— Where  the  shining  turrets  of  your  dream 
castles  beckon  and  every  wish  comes  true.  Excellent  for 
young  folks. 

KEEP  A'SMILIN' — Smiles  and  tears  together  will  make  a 
rainbow  road,  then  just  keep  on  smilin'  and  you'll  not  mind  the 
load. 

LEGEND  OF  A  TWILIGHT  BELL— A  story  of  hope  and 
happiness,  especially  adapted  for  church  or  concert. 

MORNING  GLORIES— A  charming  little  reading  carrying 
the  quaint  idea  that  morning  glories  are  the  fairies'  umbrellas. 

THE  OLD  FAMILY  ALBUM— A  sentiment  of  haunting 
melody  bringing  back  most  alluring  days  that  were  care  free  and 
bright. 

THE  SUNSET  BRIDGE— While  the  earth  lies  still  be- 
neath the  deepening  shadows,  unseen  swift  hands  let  down 
the  sunset  bridge. 

THE  WHISTLING  BOY— It  shows  us  how  to  "keep 
a'smilin'  on"  with  high  courage  whether  life  oflers  a  rose  or  a 
thistle. 


Ask  your  music  dealer  to  gel  them  for  you,  or  mailed  direct 
postpaid  on  receipt  of  price  —  35  cents  each. 

T.  S.  DENISON  &  CO.,  Publishers 
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a  church  on  an  Easter  night,  as  they  would  a  temple 
where  the  voice  of  God  was  heard.  The  soldiers  walked 
heavily  in  their  heavy  boots,  their  coats  and  caps  not 
removed.  Matches  were  being  lit,  cigarettes  creating  a 
suffocating  atmosphere,  laughter,  grinning  and  jeering 
would  greet  the  most  pathetic  and  serious  moments  of 
the  play,  cynical  loud  remarks  of  some  ruffian  would 
cause  peals  of  laughter  from  the  parquet  to  the  gallery. 
The  actors  would  silently  weep.  But  the  old  cast  of  the 
Moscow  Art  Theatre  was  not  discouraged.  It  persisted 
in  its  resistance  to  the  street  mob;  it  would  not  give  in. 
It  had  not  given  in  when  commercialism  had  almost 
killed  it;  it  had  not  given  in  when  the  Tsar's  censorship 
had  mutilated  its  work;  and  it  would  not  give  in  when 
the  street  ditches  flooded  its  temple.  Little  by  little 
the  crowds  became  more  quiet,  more  reserved.  Another 
two  months  and  no  cigarettes  were  being  lighted,  a  few 
more  weeks  and  there  was  almost  silence  in  the  audience. 
And  then,the,mob  became  a  noble  participant  in  the  great 
work  of  the  theatre.  The  actors  felt  that  mysterious 
electrifying  contact  between  the  footlights  and  the  hun- 
dreds of  strangers  in  the  auditorium,  that  invisible  yet 
binding  current  which  makes  the  audience  vibrate  in 
full  harmony  with  the  slightest  nuances  of  stage  life. 
The  actors  were  victorious  over  the  mob.  The  Moscow 
Art  Theatre  became  a  temple,  where  workers  and 
soldiers  in  overcoats  and  dirty  boots  were  transformed 
into  silent,  respectful  participants  in  a  mystery  called 
Art.  It  must  be  remembered  that  all  this  happened  in 
one  of  the  most  acute  periods  of  the  revolution,  when 
the  popular  mind  was  busy  with  slogans,  mottoes,  politi- 
cal slang,  and  revolutionary  jargon.  The  victory  of 
Art  was  not  bought  at  the  price  of  playing  to  the  in- 
stincts of  the  crowds.  The  same  old  and  very  little 
revolutionary  Chekov,  the  same  contemplative  and 
philosophical  Maeterlinck,  the  same  realistic  and  old- 
fashioned  Ostrovsky,  whom  the  Moscow  Art  Theatre 
had  made  great  and  who  had  educated  the  old  pre- 
revolutionary  generation,  the  same  men  and  the  same 
plays  broke  through  the  thickness  of  the  revolutionary 
street  clouds  and  brought  back  the  ever  glowing  sun  of 
truth  and  suffering,  which  makes  a  soldier,  a  king,  an 
exploiter  and  a  worker  all  aUke  in  the  warmth  and 
sincerity  of  artistic  simplicity. 

Thus  in  an  extraordinarily  short  time  those  who  had 
faith,  through  great  suffering  and  torture,  won  victory 
over  a  crowd  who  would  at  the  beginning  have  enjoyed 
"snappy  revusical  stuff"  with  "pretty  girls"  rather  than 
real  Art.  A  crowd  is  easily  transformed  when  there  is 
God's  spark  of  faith  in  beauty. 

AND  the  American  crowd  is  not  different.  It  is 
enough  to  look  into  any  Broadway  theatre,  where 
some  cheap  melodrama  is  presented.  Here  and  there 
people  stare  at  the  stage  with  supreme  naivet6  and 
handkerchiefs  absorb  copious  tears,  shed  in  response 
not  to  real  suffering,  but  to  some  false  declamation  of  a 
very  insincere  and  artificial  "star."    The  American  crowd 
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is  ready  to  receive  suffering  and  that  is  the  beginning 
of  artistic  intuition.  There  is  no  art  where  there  is  no 
suffering.  The  real  trouble  with  the  American  stage 
is  the  absence  of  real  suffering,  the  constant  effort  to 
avoid  what  is  "sad,"  the  false  approach  of  the  problem 
of  "the  joy  of  Art"  and  the  effort  toward  stage  suffering 
in  such  a  way  that  it  is  thrilling,  hair-raising,  heart- 
breaking, anything  and  everything  but  the  natural 
rendering  of  the  natural  drama  of  life.  Everything  in 
The  Tavern  or  The  Storm  with  Helen  MacKeller,  ("See 
the  thrilling  blaze  in  the  woods")  is  done  in  such  manner 
that  the  spectator  is  always  aware  that  it  is  only  make- 
believe,  only  a  thrill,  like  a  thrill  in  a  scenic  railway  in  an 
amusement  park.  People  feel  for  a  second  the  fear  that 
they  may  meet  with  harm,  and  a  second  later  they 
know  that  it  was  only  a  thrill,  only  a  clev-er  stunt  and 
again  they  slip  smoothly  along  on  the  dependable  rail 
to  the  happy  ending,  and  they  laugh  at  their  own  weak- 
ness, at  their  foolish  fancy  that  there  had  been  danger. 

This  is  not  the  way  of  Art;  the  happy  ending  is  well 
for  an  acrobat  who  makes  dangerous  leaps  and  avoids 
breaking  his  neck.  Art  must  not  estrange  itself  from 
suffering,  if  it  would  be  true  to  itself — but  this  brings 
us  into  the  realm  of  psychology  and  philosophy  of  Art 
and  especially  dramatic  Art,  and  the  place  that  suffering 
occupies  in  it.     *      That  is  a  problem  for  another  time. 


Broadway  Sees  "Mary  Stuart" 

(Continued  from  paye  267.) 
mind,  to  boot.  Miss  Eames  is  a  queen  and  not  for  one  moment 
does  .she  allow  us  to  forget  this  fact.  She  towers  above  and 
dominates  the  men  about  her,  Riccio,  Darnley,  and  Botliwell, 
until  we  see  clearly  their  utter  insignificance  and  feel  all  the 
iMore  the  pity  of  this  great  soul  wasted.  In  praising  her,  it  must 
not  be  overlooked  that  Mr.  Lester  Longeran,  the  stage-director, 
has  skillfully  built  hia  group  about  Mary  Stuart,  but  without 
Miss  Eames'  superb  presence  and  intelligence  to  work  with,  the 
producer's  task  would  have  been  much  more  difficult.  Then, 
I'lo,  the  costumes  and  scenery  of  Mr.  Livingston  Piatt  have  done 
well  their  part  in  creating  the  desired  illusion.  Mary  Stuart  is, 
in  short,  an  event  in  American  theatrical  history,  for  the  play, 
the  acting,  and  the  production  are  all  on  a  high  level  of  artistic 
'uhievement. 

I  find  myself  left  with  httle  inclination  to  speak  about  any 
I.I  her  plays  this  month.-  When  one  has  seen  a  satisfactory  play, 
il  dims  for  a  time  and  overshadows  other  impressions.  One's 
iriiagination  is  roused  and  quickened  and  time  is  needed  to  return 
to  the  judicial  frame  of  mind.  Fortunately,  there  is  practically 
nothing  new  to  mention.  Miss  Anglin  gave  a  special  perform- 
'iiie  of  Iphigenia  in  Aulis,  at  the  Manhattan  Opera  House, 
with  music  specially  composed  by  Walter  Damrosch.  The 
critics  spoke  well  of  it,  but  I  did  not  see  it.  For  this  month — 
the  rest  is  silence. 


The  Upper  Ten 

{Continued  from  page  272.) 
but  near  the  top.  Indeed  how  can  one  pick  an  arbitrary  ton 
when  there  are  more  than  ten  actors  of  the  same  artistic  status? 
'  '-rtainly  Rose  Coghlan  Chrystal  Heme  and  Grace  Oeorge 
rank  with  names  already  on  my  list.  And  then  just  how  would 
you  classify  an  actress  like  Rose  Coghlan,  once  a  star  but  now 
perforce  an  illuminator  of  lesser  roles?  Again,  to  a  list  of  ac- 
tresses preeminent  in  parts  of  a  special  type,  Rose  Stahl  and 
Zelda  Sears  should  be  added." 
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evening  gowns.  College 
caps  and  gowns,  wigs,  hair 
goods,  jewelry,  uniforms, 
etc. 

Grease  Paints,  Powders,  Crepe  Hair,  Make-Up 
Material  and  Masks 

27-29  W.  RANDOLPH  ST.,  CHICAGO 

Entire  2nd  Floor,  Opposite  Colonial  Theatre 


Weapsnst  bead  work, 
antiques,  curious,  ar- 
mor,  etc. 


We  bny  a'l  kinds  of 
Costumes,  Indian  and 
Mexican  snoods,  etc 
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FRITZ 

SCHOULTZi 

&    CO. 

Iheatrical  and  Masquerade    ^ 
COSTUMES 

For  Sale,  to  Order  and 
for  Rent 

THEATRICAL 

ACCESSORIES 

MAKE  UP 


^jfc 


Dept.  D,  58  W.  Lake  Street 

CHICAGO 
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eltz 

&  Carsen 

Scenic  Studios 

Cheerful  cooperation  will  be  given  The 
Drama  in  answering  any  inquiries  re- 
ferred to  us  from  amateur  producers. 

Storage 

1507  N.  Clark 

Street     -      -      - 

Chicago 
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T  HE     D  11  A  IVI  A 


I  Lecil  Sisk  Studios  | 


of  the 
Spoken  Word 

"Making  a 
Personality" 


#  Voice   Training,   English   Diction, 

#  Pantomime,    Gesture,    Eurythmic 
^  Dancing,  Public  Speaking. 

# 

#  Stage    Technique    in    conjunction 

#  with  rehearsals  of  Shakespearian 
^  and  Modern  Drama.  ' 

|>  Enroll  now  for  intensive  Course 

%  beginning  September  19,  1921 

I    721  North  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 


OLIVER  E.  HINSDELL 


fm 


Dramatic    Teacher,    Reader 

and   Interpreter 

of  Plays 


M" 


IRS.  A.STARR  BEST  Bays  in  the  Oct.  auraber  of  the 
DrBtna:  "Oliver  Htnadell.  actor,  teacber  and  di- 
rector, reada  Eugeae  O'NeiU'B  marvelous  success  of  lant 
eeasoD,  Beyond  the  Horigon  and  reads  it  remarkaljly 
well.  Every  Center  should  be  glad  lo  hear  thi-^  lifelike 
reading  of  one  of  the  Breat«at  successes  of  the  pa.et 
aeaaoD. 

Other  plays  of  Mr.  Hinsdeirs reper  toire  are* 

"Abraham  Lincoln" John  Drinkwater 

"Children  of  Earth*' Alice  Brown 

"The  Silver  Box" John  Galiworthy 


633  FINE  ARTS  BLDG.,  CHICAGO 


Chicago  School  of 
Expression 

and 

Dramatic  Art 

Icoorporated 

Letitia   Kempster  Barnum 
PrtMidenl 

B 

FINE  ARTS  BUILDING 

410  South  Michigan  Avenue 

Chicago 


Wins  The  First 
Arts  Scholarship 

^"^HE  first  scholarship  won  in  the  Arts  Scholarship  Con- 
-*-  test  has  been  presented  to  Miss  Bertha  Zelkin,  who 
writes  as  follows: 

"I  am  proud  to  be  the  first  contestant  to  receive  an  Arts 
Scholarship  from  'The  Drama'  to  whom  I  am  greatly  indebted. 

"Vou  will  be  interested  to  know  that  I  am  utilizing  this,  having 
chosen  the  Lecil  Sisk  Studios  of  the  Spoken  Word,  and  being 
more  than  satisfied  with  the  instruction  which  I  am  receiving 
from  Miss  Sisk. 

"I  can  recommend  this  Scholarship  Contest  to  all  who  are 
interested  in  obtaining  art  training,  and  I  want  to  thank  you 
for  the  kind  treatment  which  I  have  received  both  from  'The 
Drama'  and  from  the  Sisk  Studios." 

* 
This  letter  afforded  us  no  little  satisfaction,  and  it  is 
with  keen  pleasure  that  we  are  watching  Miss   Zelkin's 
progress  in  dramatic  art. 

Do  You  Want  An 
Arts  Scholarship? 

Do  you  want  to  know  whether  you  are  eligible  for  the 
Scholarship  Contest? 

If  you  think  you  have  talent — if  at  least  five  others 
agree  with  you — if  you  are  willing  to  work,  and  work 
hard,  to  reach  your  objective — then  write  for  an  applica- 
tion blank,  and  we  will  see  that  it  is  given  due  consideration. 

When  answering,  state  the  school  of  your  choice,  giv- 
ing, whenever  possible,  the  names  of  more  than  one 
institution.  For  your  information,  and  as  a  guide,  here 
are  the  names  of  a  few  of  the  schools  about  which  we 
have   been   receiving  inquiries: 


Academy  of  Dramatic  Education 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts 
Affiliated  Arts  Producers 
Anna  Morgan 

Columbia  College  of  Expression 
Cornish  School 
Donald  Robertson 
Dr.  Curry's  School  of  Expression 
Emerson  College  of  Oratory 
Grace  Hickox  Studios 
Lecil  Sisk  Studios 
Le  Gai  Conservatory 
Milton  Bromley  School 
Morse  School  of  Expression 
North  A  merican  Institute 
Ruth  St.  Denis  School  of  Dancing 
Whitney  Tew 
Yvette  Guilbert 


Address  all  correspondence  regarding  Arts  Scholarships 


to: 


Arts  Scholarship  Department 


Room  512 


59  E.  Van  Buren  St. 


Chicago 
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Editor,  Theodore  Ballou  Hinckley 


Prologue 

or,  An  Excuse  to  Indulge 
in  Personalities  Regarding 
our  Contributors. 


/^NE  of  the  hopeful  signs 
^-^  of  our  present  day  theatre 
is  that,  according  to  some  of  its 
critics,  it  is  in  a  decline.  As 
this  has  been  the  attitude  of 
the  same  type  of  critic  since 
time  out  of  mind,  we  need 
have  no  worry.  As  we  grow 
older  we  are  inclined  to  ■view 
the  youthful  days  of  our 
theatre  associations  as  the 
golden  ones.  William  O. 
Bates,  several  of  whose  plays 
have  appeared  in  The  Drama, 
has  written  an  interesting 
account  of  the  dramatic  giants 
of  his  early  days  and  his  im- 
pressions of  them. 

It  has  been  many  years 
since  an  actor  created  a  sensa- 
tion such  as  that  caused  by 
Ben  Ami  in  New  York  last 
winter.  Mr.  Levine  has  made 
a  woodcut  cover  design  of  the 
young  artist  from  a  photo- 
graph by  the  Femand  de 
Gueldre  studios,  and  Pierre 
Loving,  whose  writings  are 
well  known  to  magazine  read- 
ers, has  interviewed  him  for 
us. 

As  especially  adapted  to 
out  of  door  production  we  are 
publishing  this  month  a  poetic 
drama.  The  Faun,  by  the  well 
known  playwright,  Hortense 
Flexner;  a  processional,  The 
Enchanted  Thorn,  by  John 
Keams;  a  play  of  old  China, 
and  a  pageant,  The  Golden 
Wish,  prepared  for  and  used  by 
Grinnell  College. 

Mr.  Zilboorg  contributes  to 
this  number  another  of  his 
illuminating  articles  on  the 
American  theatre  as  viewed  by 
a  Russian  critic.  We  may  not 
want  to  agree  with  Mr.  Zil- 
boorg but  we  know  that  what 
he  says  about  us  is  the  truth. 


Associate  Editors: 

Walter  Phichard  Eaton  Granville  Barker 

Barrett  H.  Clark  J.  Vandervoort  Sloan 

General  Manager:  P.  G.  B.  Morriss 

Publication  OflBce,  Mount  Morris,  Illinois 
Editorial  OfBces,  59  East  Van  Buren  Street,  Chicago 

Published  monthly  and  copyrighted  in  the  United  States  of  America  by  The 
Drama  Corporation.  Entered  as  second  class  matter  June  26.  1919,  at  the 
post  office  at  Mount  Morris,  Illinois,  under  the  act  of  March  3.  1879. 
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Rehearsal 

or  What  is  Taking  Place  Be- 
hind the  Scenes  Prior  to 
Coming  Performances. 

TTUNTLEY  CARTER,  one 
-*--*-  of  the  best  known  critiiss 
in  England,  has  since  the  war, 
been  making  a  study  of  drama 
conditions  in  Germany.  He 
has  already  contributed  to 
The  Drama  one  article  on 
the  results  of  his  observations 
and  others  will  appear  in 
forthcoming   issues. 

Fanny  Hurst's  popular  short 
story,  The  Sob  Sister,  has  been 
made  into  a  gripping  one-act 
play  by  Mrs.  William  Flewel- 
Ijm  Saunders  whose  article 
on  the  theatre  in  Mexico  which 
appeared  in  The  Drama, 
several  months  ago  aroused 
much  interest.  The  Sob  Sister 
will  be  published  in  the  July 
Drama. 

Two  celebrated  Russians, 
each  an  authority  in  his  field, 
have  contributed  articles  of 
unusual  note.  Alexander  Bak- 
shy,  of  London,  whose  authori- 
tative essays  on  the  Russian 
theatre  and  on  the  artistic 
future  of  the  movies,  have 
already  stimulated  the  readers 
of  The  Drama,  has  prepared 
two  papers  on  "Illusionism" 
and  "Naked  Make-believe  in 
the  Theatre."  Nicholas  Roe- 
rich  who  with  Boris  Anisfeld 
and  Leon  Bakst  represent 
the  great  trilogy  in  Russian 
stage-craft  has  written  an 
article  which  will  be  illustrated 
by  the  settings  which  he  has 
created  for  the  Chicago  Opera 
Company  and  for  noteworthy 
Paris  productions. 

The  result  of  the  popular 
vote  as  to  those  artists  of  the 
theatre  entitled  to  be  classed 
as  the  Upper  Ten  will  be  given 
in  the  July  number.  If  you 
will  send  in  your  ballot  by  the 
16th  of  June,  it  will  be  counted 
in  the  finals. 


Miss  Margaret  Anglin 


After  a  successful  season  in  New  York  in  "The  Woman  of  Bronze"  in  which  she  is  here  pictured,  has 
recently  been  seen  in  "Iphigenia  in  Aulis"  and  as  the  Maid  of  Orleans  in"  The  Trial  of  Joan  of  Arc 
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There  Were  Giants  in  Those  Days 

BY  WILLIAM  0.  BATES 


PERHAPS  Shakespeare  had  the  dramatic  critics 
of  his  era  in  mind  when  he -made  Ulysses  warn 
Achilles  against  that  "one  touch  of  nature"  where- 
by "the  present  eye  praises  the  present  object."  Even 
his  spacious  time  may  have  had  more  than  one  Robert 
Greene  to  vaunt  the  stage's  past  glories  in  derogation 
of  "the  only  Shake-scene  in  a  countrey."  Contem- 
plating present  day  "shake-scenes"  in  remembering 
those  of  a  generation  gone,  I  feel  a  certain  sympathy 
for  poor  old  jealous  Robert  Greene.  "There  were 
giants  in  the  earth  in  these  days."  So  I  can  listen 
forward  and  hear  the  young  people  of  today  say  to 
their  grandchildren  extolling  some  to-be-wonderful 
Twelfth  Night  of  1960;  "Ah  yes,  my  dears,  but  you 
should  have  seen  Sothern  and  Marlowe!" 

Most  of  my  giants  are  sleeping  in  peaceful  fields  with 
only  the  birds  for  orchestra.  They  "quiet  consumma- 
tion have"  and  "fear  not  slander,  censure  rash."  Not 
in  sad  reality — to  a  stage  of  syncopated  discord  and 
thorn-crackling  mirth — but  in  fond  memory  would  I  fain 

"Call  them  from  the  dead 

For  our  eyes  to  see 

Forms  of  beauty,  love  and  grace. 

Sunshine  in  the  shady  place, 

That  made  it  life  to  be — 

A  blessed  company." 

They  come  bringing  a  host  of  intimate  details  not 
in  their  day  meet  to  print  or  now  important  enough 
to  find  place  in  their  biographies. 

\  X  impressive  anil  formidable  figure  was  Madame 
■^^  Fanny  Janauschek.  Seeing  her  for  the  first  time, 
I  had  rhapsodized  over  her  Mary  Stuart  and  Marie 
Antoinette  until  she  sent  for  me — and  my  managing 
editor  intimated  his  willingness  to  let  the  separation 
assume  a  permanent  character.  I  went  with  awed 
delight,  expecting  high  discourse  on  Aeschylean  sub- 
limities. She  received  me  in  her  dressing  room  at  the 
theatre,  a  tiny  triangle  l>ehind  the  proscenium  arch, 
*)nc  shapely  hand  extended  in  greeting  (she  did  have 
beautiful  hands,  long,  tapering  fingers  meeting  a  forceful 
thumb,  in  marked  contrast  with  her  powerful  and 
corded   features),   the   other  clutching  together  at  the 


neck  of  an  old  dressing  gown,  the  buttonless  condition 
of  which  made  her  precaution  absolutely  advisable. 
Her  conversation  did  not  relate  to  Aeschylus  and  the' 
Three  Unities.  What  she  wanted  to  know  was  whether 
I  thought  she  had  made  a  business  mistake  in  coming 
to  that  particular  house  (a  small  Cincinnati  theatre) 
and  for  a  bewildered  quarter-of-an-hour  I  listened 
respectfully  to  her  deep-toned  recital  of  commercial 
perplexities.  She  was  decidedly  practical,~e*fen.  in  her 
art.  I  saw  her  next  a  year  or  so  later  in  Minneapolis, 
when  she  had  discarded  her  tragic  roles  for  the  part 
of  an  adventuress  in  some  melodramatic  makeshift. 
She  replied  to  my  compliments  on  the  fire  she  had 
put  into  a  certain  scene:  "Ach,  zat  \yass  notting!  My 
maid  she  drop  my  train  into  a  bucket  of  slop  zhust 
before  I  come  on."  But  she  was  pleased  to  be  praised 
for  the  feline  suggestion  she  had  put  into  a  clawing 
motion  of  her  character,  saying  she  had  practiced  it 
for  hours.  However,  she  only  shook  her  head  in  smiling 
dissent  when  I  ventured  upon  this  protest  against 
her  play: 

"They  torture  Samson  yet,  Philistia's  throngs. 
Blinded  and  bound,  heroic  strength  a  jest. 

Oh,  well  this  Dagon  feast  befits  the  West. 
But  how  is  Art  insulted  in  thy  wrongs! 

"Shall  not  Brunhilde  lend  thy  need  her  spear? 

Has  Phaedra's  wrath  no  terrors  for  thy  foe? 
Behold  where  Macbeth's  midnight  footsteps  go. 

These  call  thee.    Bise;  Philistia's  end  is  near!" 

Alas,  Philistia  continued  to  function  while  her  own 
end  was  near!  It  came,  so  far  as  her  work  was  con- 
cerned, a  few  years  later  when  I  saw  her  in  a  monologue. 
Come  Here!,  on  a  New  York  vaudeville  stage,  a  pitiful 
wreck  of  her  once  great  self — the  tragic  tones  cracked 
and  shrill,  the  beautiful  hands,  once  so  gloriously  out- 
flung,  cramped  and  uncertain  in  their  response  to  her 
unconquered  will.     Here  was  tragedy  indeed. 

I  have  seen  l)ut  one  more  sorrowful  spectacle  on  the 
stage — John  McCuUough's  Virginius  in  those  last 
days  when  his  magnificent  and  seemingly  unimpaired 
body  drifted  at  the  mercy  of  a  paretic  brain. 

It  was  in  that  Cincinnati  long-ago  I  first  saw  Mod- 
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jeska,  then  in  the 
heydey  of  her  ex- 
otic beauty  and 
charm.  At  one  of 
the  '  dramatic  fes- 
tivals in  the  vast 
and  cavernous  Mu- 
sic Hall  she  played 
Juliet  to  the 
Romeo  of  Thomas 
W.  Keene — a  par- 
adoxical perform- 
ance, she  a  vision 
of  virginal  ingen- 
iousness  and  joy- 
ous sensibility, 
swiftly  merging  in- 
to  the   glamor   of 


Mary  Anderson 

passion  and  thence  rising  to  heights 
of  tragic  intensity;  he  a  boldly  robust 
and  sonorous  Romeo,  first  cousin  to 
his  roaring  Richard  III.  In  the  last 
scene  she  stabbed  herself  with  Romeo's 
dagger  and  then  dragged  herself 
across  his  body,  falling  so  her  ghastly 
face  was  fully  exposed  to  the  audi- 
ence-— a  ghastliness  (she  told  me  after- 
wards) much  accented  by  his  whis- 
pered attempts  to  make  her  smile 
during  the  long  reconciliation  be- 
tween the  Montagues  and  Capulets. 
Asked  to  have  her  palms  "read,"  she 
plas^fully  hid  her  hands  behind  her, 
declaring  their  shape  was  not  good — 
and,  indeed,  they  did  not  match  her 
face.  Her  husband.  Count  Bozenta 
Chlapowski,  was  a  most  amiable  and  vivacious  gentle- 
man, rather  pronounced  in  attire  and  equally  so  in  devo- 
tion to  his  beautiful  and  gifted  wife.  But  I'm  afraid  he 
wasn't  a  brilliant  business  manager  from  the  sad  tale  Wil- 
liam Winter  tells  of  their  last  days  in  a  very  little  Cali- 
fornia cottage,  "large  enough,"  as  she  pathetically  put  it, 
"for  two  old  people  to  sit  in — and  wait!" 

It  was  at  another  of  those  dramatic  festivals  when 
McCuUough  played  Brutus;  Barrett,  Cassius;  and 
Louis  James,  Caesar,  that  James  E.  Murdoch,  then 
a  resident  of  Cincinnati,  retired  from  a  long  and  dis- 
tinguished stage  career,  was  induced  to  reappear  as 
Marc  Antony  and  in  the  forum  scene  uncovered  the 
wrong  end  of  Caesar's  corpse.  He  had  just  pronounced 
the  lines: 

"Kind  souls,  what,  weep  you  when  you  but  behold 
Our  Caesar's  vesture  wounded?    Look  you  here, 
Here  is  himself,  marr'd,  as  you  see,  with  traitors." 


Then  he  swept  back  the  purple  toga,  disclosing  two 
huge,  white-stockinged  feet  pointing  starkly  skyward. 
Everybody  knew  and  loved  him,  but  the  situation  was 
too  ludicrous  and  the  politely  strangled  titter  grew  into 
a  roar.  He  never  again  appeared  upon  the  stage,  so 
far  as  I  know. 

\  LSO  of  that  era  and  environment  is  my  remem- 
-^*-  brance  of  Mary  Anderson's  Perdita,  an  impersona- 
tion showing,  as  Mr.  Winter  put  it,  "that  rarest  of  all 
combinations,  the  passionate  heart  of  a  woman  with 
the  lovely  simplicity  of  a  child,"  in  marked  contrast 
with  her  statuesque  Hermione.  It  was  my  misfortune  to 
see  part  of  it  from  the  wings  and  to  note  that  the  goddess 
was  vigorously  chewing  gum  in  her  "off"  moments. 
Why  does  a  miserable  little  circumstance  like  that  so 
stick  in  one's  remembrance? 

At  one  of  those  Cincinnati  festivals  I  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Donn  Piatt  under  cir- 
cumstances as  amusing  as  they  were, 
right  then,  acutely  disconcerting.  I 
knew  he  was  a  famous  journalist  but  I 
had  to  find  out  for  myseK  that  he  was 
also  an  unconscionable  practical  jok- 
er. George  Ward  Nichols,  then  Pres- 
ident of  the  College  of  Music,  had  ar- 
ranged with  Henry  Abbey  for  a  week 
of  grand  opera  in  Music  Hall,  and 
suggested  that  it  would  be  a  telling 
stroke  for  our  paper  to  engage  Mr. 
Piatt  to  write  a  series  of  signed  articles 
to  lead  its  reports  of  the  event.  In 
broaching  the  matter  to  Mr.  Piatt,  I 
carefully  explained  that  it  had  been 
suggested  by  Mr.  Nichols,  whereat  he 
chuckled    darkly.      But    he    finally 


Helena  Modjeska 


agreed  to  under- 
take it,  provided 
we  would  print  ex- 
actly what  he 
wrote  and  for  a 
consideration  so 
substantial  that  it 
took  a  lot  more 
persuasion  to  make 
our  business  man- 
ager consent. 
When  he  finally 
did,  I  made  haste 
to  let  Mr.  Nichols 
know,  confident 
that  I  should 
thenceforth  stand 
high  in  that  great 
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man's  good  graces  and  that  our  festival  reports  would  at- 
tract much  attention.  They  did.  Mr.  Piatt  opened  with 
a  broadside  devoted  largely  to  Mr.  Nichols  himself,  dis- 
cussing his  managerial  methods  in  a  way  not  calculated 
to  gratify  a  mind  keenly  conscious  of  its  own  rectitude. 
This  he  followed  up  with  a  diurnal  diatribe  in  which 
the  absurdities  of  opera  as  a  method  of  expression  and 
the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  singers  were  touched  upon  with 
a  gay  and  satiric  pen  dipped  in  vitriolic  ink.  Our  regular 
musical  critic  did  his  utmost  to  pour  balm  upon  their 
lacerated  sensibilities,  but, 
needless  to  say,  the  guileless 
go-between  in  the  transac- 
tion was  persona  non  grata 
around  Music  Hall  that 
week. 


ABOUT  that  time  Irving 
and  Terry  came  to  Cin- 
cinnati on  their  first  tour  of 
the  country,  and  I  so  fell 
under  the  spell  of  their  en- 
chantment that  there  was 
nightly  protest  from  the 
managing  editor  aforesaid. 
Emmett  Logan  was  the 
dearest  and  sweetest  long- 
legged  Kentuckian  who  ever 
brought  the  pungent  par- 
agraphing of  George  D. 
Prentice  north  of  the  Ohio 
River,  but  he  would  insist 
upon  a  few  columns  for 
telegraph  and  markets  even 
when  Irving  was  in  town. 
Hamlet  was  not  in  the 
week's  repertory  but  a  year 
or  so  later  Mr.  Irving  gave 
me  a  private  recital  of  the 

soliloquy,  "To  be  or  not  to  Edwin  Booth 

be,"  in  his  rooms  at  a  Chi- 
cago hotel  after  the  play — a  vivid  suggestion  of  the  pro- 
cess of  thinking  aloud.  Sitting  on  the  arm  of  his  chair,he 
began  in  rather  a  high  key  and  with  much  show  of  inter- 
est, gradually  dropping  down  and  slowing  up  his  utter- 
ance to  a  pause  so  long  he  seemed  to  have  forgotten  his 
lines,  then,  suddenly,  he  began  again  as  though  he  had 
been  talking  right  along  continuously,  and  so  went  on, 
with  those  curiously  disconcerting  pauses,  to  the  end.  I 
could  hardly  divest  myself  of  the  feeling  of  being  an 
eavesdropper. 

Most  of  his  plays  I  saw  again  and  again  with  unabated 
delight.  Best  of  all  was  the  performance  of  The  Mer- 
chant of  Venice,  given  for  the  West  Point  Cadets  in  their 
spacious  dining-hall,  without  scenery,  on  a  draped  plat- 
form, with  boards  hung  above  it  inscribed  with  the  locali- 
ties, "A  street  in  Venice,"  etc.  Mr.  Howe,  the  octo- 
genarian member  of  the  company,  declared  that  he  re- 


membered no  other  performance  of  the  play  so  spirited 
and  the  cadets  followed  its  scenes  with  absorbed  atten- 
tion and  veritable  volleys  of  applause.  They  had  fore- 
gone their  dinners  to  provide  the  theatre  and  Mr.  Irving 
had  abandoned  a  .$5,000  audience  in  New  York  to  play 
to  them.  In  his  neat  little  curtain  speech  he  capped  the 
climax  of  everybody's  delight  by  declaring  that  the  joy 
bells  were  ringing  in  London  because  "for  the  first  time" 
an  English  force  had  captured  West  Point!  "So  shines 
a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world,"  quoted  Mr.  Winter  in 

his  felicitous  account  of  the 

affair. 


M' 


ISS     TERRY'S     su- 
preme charm  was  her 
delightfully  distinct  enunci- 
ation and  the  silvery  quality 
of  her  voice,  as  far-carrying 
as    la    voix    d'or  of   Mme. 
Bernhardt.    When  the  Na- 
tional Alliance  for  the  Pro- 
tection   of    Stage    Children 
had  its  benefit  performance 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  in  the  spring  of  1911 
Miss  Terry  read  from  one 
side  of  a  half-sheet  of  note 
paper  her  commendation  of 
the     movement.       Coming 
late,  I  had  been  able  to  se- 
cure only  a  rear  seat  in  the 
top  gallery,  but  across  that 
vast     chasm — a     veritable 
Grand     Canyon    of    audi- 
torium   space — her    words 
winged  their  way  up  to  me 
like  a  flight  of  birds,  every 
one  of  them  sharply  out- 
lined from  its  fellows  and 
vibrant  with  sincerity  and 
feeling.      The    stage    was 
crowded  with  noted  players  from  various  companies  but 
most  of  their  communications  merged  into  gabble  before 
they  reached  my  aerie.    Is  it  not  strange  that  so  many  of 
those  who  please  to  live  by  living  to  please,  ignore  the  the- 
atre's first  law,  that  their  patrons'  primary  right  and  de- 
sire is  to  see  what  is  done  and  understand  what  is  said  on 
the  stage? 

Despite  her  many  visits  to  this  country,  Mme.  Bern- 
hardt never  acquired  much  command  of  English,  a  fact 
she  seemed  to  regret  keenly  on  one  certain  occasion. 
By  appointment  I  had  called  with  an  artist  friend  from 
Paris  at  her  dressing-room  in  a  Minnesota  theatre  after 
the  final  ciirtain  of  Camille.  She  received  us  most 
graciously  and  after  a  delightful  chat  dismissed  us  with 
many  au  revoir.  Immediately  upon  coming  out  upon 
the  stage  we  were  roughly  accosted  by  a  stage  hand  sent 
(Continued  on  page  SSS.) 
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The  Prologue  of  "Liliom,"  the  Mer,_ 


.igned  by  Lee  Simonson 


Broad^vay  Throngs  to  "Liliom" 


By  JACK  CRAWFORD 


THE  biographical  story  is  beginning  to  take  its 
place  upon  the  stage  as  a  recognized  form  of 
dramatic  technique.  We  had  recently,  for  ex- 
ample, Drinkwater's  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Sacha 
Guitry's  Pasteur.  Now  the  Theatre  Guild  has  as- 
tounded Broadway  with  the  biography  of  Liliom,  as 
depicted  by  the  Hungarian  dramatist  F.  Molnar,  one 
time  author  of  The  Devil,  and  The  Phantom  Rival. 
Liliom  might  be  described  as  biography  with  a  super- 
punch.  It  is  one  of  those  rare  plays  that  get  you  too 
excited  to  discuss  it  calmlj-.  I  have  waited  two  weeks 
before  writing  this  account,  and  already  I  feel  that  I 
am  getting  excited  all  over  again. 

The  Theatre  Guild  has  given  Liliom  a  production 
equalling,  if  not  surpassing,  the  excellent  record  of  this 
associatioa.  Not  Heartbreak  House  itself  was  a  better 
production,  and  that  reached  a  high  simimit.  So 
astonishingly  good  a  production  of  course  helps  to 
sweep  the  beholder  off  his  feet.  It  is  possible,  in  what 
follows,  that  I  am  giving  the  author  some  of  the  credit 
which  should  be  given  to  the  Theatre  Guild.  Further- 
more, I  can  easily  imagine  a  production  of  Liliom  that 
would  make  it  seem  a  thoroughly  bad  play. 

The  life,  death,  and  something  of  the  after-life  of  the 
lough,  or  rough-neck,  Liliom,  is  shown  us — Liliom 
the  barker  and  ballyhoo  artist  for  a  merry-go-round  in 


an  amusement  park  at  Budapest.  He  is  a  citizen 
from  the  fringe  of  the  criminal  world  with  a  personality 
powerfully  attractive  to  simple-minded  servant  girls. 
Many  of  the  young  women  come  to  ride  on  the  merry- 
go-round  and  Liliom  pockets  their  hearts  and  savings 
with  equal  impartiality.  As  an  artist— the  best  barker 
in  Budapest — he  regards  himself  as  a  privileged  char- 
acter, and  accepts  his  privileges  as  a  matter  of  course. 

One  afternoon  another  servant-girl  crosses  Liliom "s 
path.  In  a  quarrel  with  the  owner  of  the  carrousel — 
who  also  loves  Liliom — he  is  discharged  because  of  his 
attentions  to  the  girl.  In  spite  of  a  kindly  warning  b> 
the  police  concerning  Liliom's  true  character,  the  girl 
decides  to  stand  by  him.  Seven  o'clock  comes  when 
she  should  be  home  and  she  is  still  sitting  with  him  on 
a  park  bench.  Liliom  is  partly  indifferent,  partly 
flattered,  and,  a  little  reluctantlj^  decides  to  accept 
what  Fate  offers. 

He  takes  her  to  live  with  him  at  his  aunt's.  They 
live  in  a  shack  on  the  edge  of  the  amusement  park,  not 
far  from  the  merry-go-round  and  its  brazen  mechanical 
music.  Liliom's  aunt  has  a  son  who  supports  the 
household  by  taking  tin-types.  Liliom  has  no  work 
and  no  desire  to  seek  any.  An  artist  may  not  demean 
himself  with  manual  labor.  Not  only  is  he  out  of  work, 
but  the  devotion  of  the  girl  is  getting  to  be  a  bore. 
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Liliom  relieves  his  feelings  l)y  beating  her.  Then  she 
tells  him  that  he  is  going  to  be  a  father.  Some  deep 
primitive  feeling  in  the  scoundrel  is  touched  liy  this 
fact  and  he  is  wild  with  delight.  Now  she  means 
something  quite  different  to  him. 

BIT  to  be  a  father,  one  must  have  money.     I-iliom 
listens  eagerly,  and  timidly  too,  to  the  urguigs  of 
The  Sparrow,  a  venerable  thief,  who  needs  young  blood 
in  his  business.     There  is  the  cashier  of  the  great 
factoiy,    who    passes   each    Saturday    night 
under   the  railway  arch  with  a  fat  ]v\y- 
roll  in  his  satchel.      What  would   be 
ea.sier  than  for  Liliom  to  stop  him, 
ask  him  for  the  time,   and   thus      __ 
distract  his  attention  while  The 
Sparrow  knifes  the  cashier   in 
the  back?     Liliom  yields  and 
is  carefully  taught  his  line: 
"Good  evening,  sir.      Can 
you    tell    me    the    tnne, 
please?" 

Liliom  and  The    Spar- 
row wait  in  the   shadows 
of    the   railway    arch    for 
the  coming   of   the    cash- 
ier.     The    Sparrow    ami- 
ably proposes  a  game  at 
cards    to  while   away    the 
time,   and   is   on    the    way 
to     win     from    Liliom    all 
his    share   of    the  expected 
loot       when       the       cashier 
appears.  The     latter, 

however,    is     on     his     guard. 
When    Liliom     asks     lum     the 
time,    he   whips    out    a     revolver 
and    seizes     The     Sparrow     with     a 
jiu-jitsu     hold,     at     the     same     time 
blowing     a     police     whistle.        Liliom 
breaks  away    and    climbs   up    the   rail 


The  magistrate  tells  him  he  can  not  get  off  so  easily  as 
that.  In  the  end,  he  is  condemned  to  fifteen  years  in 
the  purifying  fires,  to  cure  his  stubbornness,  after  which 
he  is  to  be  taken  to  the  earth  for  one  day  to  see  his 
daughter.  While  on  earth,  if  he  succeeds  in  doing  one 
good  deed,  his  case  will  then  come  up  again  for  recon- 
sideration. 

The  fifteen  years  have  passed  and  Liliom  is  taken  by 
the  Policeman  of  the  Beyond  to  see  his  wife  and  daughter.  • 
They  do  not  recognize  him  but  give  him  supper, 
thinking  him  to  be  a  beggar.     Liliom  tries 
to   coax   a    word  of  affection  from  his 
daughter     and     offers     her     a    star, 
wrapped  up  in  a  handkerchief  and 
stolen    from    Heaven.      But    his 
daughter  is  afraid  of  this  old 
tramp   and   will  have  nothing 
to  do  with  him.     In  a  sudden 
fit  of  anger,  Liliom  strikes 
her,    as    fifteen    years    be- 
fore   he    had    struck    her 
mother.      The      Police- 
men  of   the   Beyond  ap- 
pear and  lead  him  away. 
His  day  on  earth  is  over 
and    the    onlj'    deed    he 
has    accomplished    is    to 
strike   his   child.      As  he 
goes,     the     curtain      falls 
for  the  last  time. 
The     ironic      satire      in 
seven      scenes      is      bitter, 
whatever      conclusion       you 
may      reach       as      to       the 
meaning    of    the     play.      And 
the    author    leaves    you     to 
make        your        own       comment. 
This  has    caused    some    persons 
to  say  that  they  do  not   know  what 
the  play  means.     Perhaps  it  does  not 
mean  anything,  but  it  is  original  and 


way   arch.     The   Sparrow    likowi.sc    es-      Joseph  Schildkraut,  in  the  tille  role  of    interesting.     That  is  more  than  many 
mi  1-  •  I  "Liliom"  ,  «.  _ 


capes.     The     police    arrive     to     cover 

Liliom,  and   rather  than  surrejider,    he 

stabs   hhnself.     The    policemen    light   their   pipes   and 

wait  for  the  arrival  of  the  ambulance.     It  is  a  lx)ring 

night's  work  for  them  and  the  pay  is  not  in  proportion 

to  the  risks. 

Liliom  is  taken  back  to  his  home  on  a  stretcher  and 
dies  in  the  arms  of  his  faithful  lover.  Then  arrive  two 
Policemen  of  the  Beyond  who  arrest  Liliom  and  take 
him  to  the  Police  Court  of  Heaven,  Division  for  Suicides. 
In  this  court  one  door  leads  to  celestial  light,  the  other 
to  the  purifying  fires.  The  Heavenly  Magistrate  docs 
what  he  can  for  Liliom.  He  urges  him  to  confess  that 
he  loves  his  wife.  Liliom  is  proud  and  stubborn.  Shall 
he  not  show  them  that  he  is  Liliom,  even  in  Heaven? 
Besides,  he  killed  himself  to  escape  all  further  bother. 


rhcto  by  Ira  I>.  &chwara 


plays  can  offer. 


T^HE  part  of  Liliom  is  played  by  the  distinguished 
-■-  German  actor,  Schildkraut.  He  has  a  complete 
command  of  Continental  acting  technique  and  gives  in 
every  respect  a  good  performance.  It  is  not,  however, 
a  great  performance.  He  condescends  a  little  to  show 
us  what  Liliom  is  like.  On  the  other  hand,  Miss  Eva 
LeGallienne  as  his  sweetheart  gives  not  only  the  best 
performance  of  her  career  but  plays  her  part  so  well 
that  we  can  hardly  imagine  it  bettered.  The  tender- 
ness, patience,  and  pathos — without  sentimentality — 
of  her  love  is  beautifully  and  touchingly  portrayed. 
She  is  always  restrained,  yet  deeply  feels  the  meaning 
of  her  role.  To  watch  her  is  to  have  a  rare  evening  of 
complete    satisfaction     and     pleasure — an     impreasion 
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which  the  theatre  theoret- 
ically exists  to  create,  and 
seldom  does. 

The  whole  production  from 
the  playing  of  Dudley  Digges 
as  The  Sparrow  to  the  rail- 
way arch,  the  atmospheric 
first  scene  in  the  amusement 
park,  and  the  details  through- 
out, is  what  we  ought  to  ex- 
pect in  the  theatre.  This 
means,  of  course,  that  it  is 
exceptionally  good.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  wish  that  the  Police- 
men of  the  Beyond  did  not 
wear  such  astonishing  wigs, 
or  that  Heaven  were  not  so 
brightly  lighted.  The  latter 
is  perhaps  a  tradition,  and 
there  will  be  no  need  of 
smoked  glasses  for  heavenly 
beings.  But  it  is  a  trying 
glimpse  for  mortal  eyes. 
These  details  are  so  insignif- 
icant in  relation  £o  the  whole 
that  probably  they  should 
not  be  mentioned.  I  have 
no  other  words  this  month 
than  the  advice  to  hasten  to 
Broadway  and  see  Liliom. 


NOTES 

The  Curtain  Club,  of  Austin, 
Texas,  presented  in  March,  Mrs. 
Dane's  Defense.  In  February  Sev- 
en Keys  to  Baldpate  was  given  by 
the  Pennsylvania  State  College. 
The  Carolina  Playmakers  of 
which  Frederick  H.  Koch  is 
director,  presented  as  their  sixth 
series  of  plays,  all  written  by 
members  of  the  University  of 
South  Carolina,  The  Chatham 
Rabbit,     The    Reaping,    and    In 

Dixon's    Kitchen. 

•  •     • 

Some  of  the  plays  presented 
at  the  Nebraska  State  Teachers' 
College  during  the  past  season 
were  The  Clod,  Lima  Beans,  Over- 
tones, The  Gaol  Gate,  Martha's 
Mourning,  and  The  Traveling 
Man.  In  addition  to  these,  The 
Vision  of  the  Homeland,  a  consoli- 
dated school  propaganda  play, 
and    The   Fighting    Chance    were 

produced. 

•  *     • 

"Five  Plays  for  Children  and 
Grown-up  Children"  were  given 
at  Baltimore  in  April  under  the 
direction  of  Adele  Gutman  Nath- 
an, among  them  A  Mid-summer 


PbotoBraph  by  Ira  D.  Si-hwartz. 

Eva  Le  Galliemie  as  Julie  in  "Liliom.' 


Night's  Dream  which  was  pre- 
sented by  the  pupils  of  the  Cal- 
vert School  with  Miss  Helen 
Knight  in  charge  of  the  perform- 


In  their  Bernard  Shaw  Season, 
the  Everyman  Theatre,  London, 
whose  director  is  Norman  Mac- 
Dermott,  presented  The  Doctor's 
Dilemma,  and  Major  Barbara. 

*  •     • 

Alfred  Kreymborg's  popular 
one-act  play  Manikin  and  Mini- 
kin was  the  April  bill  of  the 
Temple  Players,  given  under  the 
direction  of  E.  DeRoy  Koch. 

*  •     * 

The  Washington  federation,  of 
which  Mrs.  Albert  S.  Burleson 
is  president,  recently  produced 
The  Test,  by  Hilliard  Booth, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Home 
Club  Players;  Pandora,  by  Eileen 
Dugan,  the  Lyric  School  Players; 
How  the  Vote  Was  Won,  the  War 
Risk  Players;  and  Lawrence 
Langner's  Patent  Applied  For, 
the  Drama  League  Players. 

*  *     * 

One  of  the  most  recently  organ- 
ized little  theatres  is  that  at  Dal- 
las where  this  energetic  group  has 
already  produced  The  Magistrate, 
by  Henry  Arthur  Jones;  Green 
Stockings,  and  Nothing  but  the 
Truth.  Productions  in  prepara- 
tion include  Beyond  the  Horizon, 
The  Rivals,  Helena's  Husband, 
The  Maker  of  Dreams,  Twelfth 
Night,  and  a  pageant. 

*  *     * 

A  recent  drama  reading  of  the 
St.  Louis  Art  League  included 
three  one-act  plays:  Her  Chil- 
dren, by  Robert  Hanna;  The  Bee, 
by  Lilian  Saunders;  and  The 
Burnt  Tree,  by  Minnette  Slay- 
back  Carper.  All  three  plays 
were  written  on  a  theme  suggested 
by  a  news  item;  that  of  the  wife 
who  takes  into  her  household  a 
young  girl,  wronged  by  the  hus- 
band, and  cares  for  her  and  her 
child.  Under  the  Skin,  by  LeUa 
Chopin  Hattersley,  was  also  read 
by  the  league.  The  league  an- 
nounces its  fourth  annual  drama 
competition  in  which  three  prizes 
of  $100,  $50,  and  $25  each  are 
offered.  Copies  of  the  regula- 
tions governing  the  contest  may 
be  had  from  the  chairman,  Mrs. 
WilUam  Llewellyn  Saunders. 

*  •     * 

Cadences  and  Modulations,  by 
Lilian  Saunders  and  Bernice  Wyer 
was  the  latest  offering  of  the 
Artists'   Guild. 
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The  Faun* 

By  HORTENSE  FLEXNER 

11  is  the  end  of  day  in  a  deep  forest.    To  the  right  is  the  vine-hung  mouth 
of  a  cave,  half  way  up  a  thickly  wooded  slope.    On  one  side,  the  moon 
rises;  on  the  other  the  sun  is  setting.     There  is  a  warm,  green-gold  light 
on  the  grass  and  underbrush.     A  ray  of  sun,  slanting  diagonally 
from  the  left,  touches  to  transparency  now  a  leafy  branch  or  tuft 
of  leaves.     The  air  is  full  of  the  song  of  birds,  frogs  and  crickets. 
From  the  distance  comes  the  muffled  roar  of  a  water- 
fall.    A   quick  snapping  of  underbrush  is  heard,   the 
bushes  part  and  a  roguish  head  with  shaggy  hair  and 
goats'  ears  is  thrust  forward.     A  young  faun, 
Wild-Wind,  leaps  out,  throwing  wide  his  arms. 


I 


Wild-Wind. 
Stay  with  us,  Day,  and  be  tomorrow  now, 
Without  dark  night.    The  sun  has  been  too 

swift 
And  won  the  race  against  my  stumbling 

hoofs, 
I  have  not  eaten  half  the  willow  buds 
And  honey  nests,  nor  chased  the  dryads  home. 
I  have  not  foimd — [He  stops,  seeing  the  moon.] 
But  there's  the  lonely  moon! 

[Calling  through  hollowed  hands]     Gold-Hoof,  come  down, 
Come  down  and  let  us  drink, 
Before  the  stars  wake  in  the  waters'  heart 
To  praise  the  dusk. 

Voice  [Singing  from  the  cove.j 
In  the  cool  of  my  shadowed  cave  I  lie. 
After  the  dances  of  day. 

And  I  hear  through  the  arch  where  my  looped  vines  swing, 
The  soimd  of  the  water's  play. 
I  hear  and  I  come  for  the  water  is  sweet, 
When  the  flashing  sun  is  away. 

[GoLD-Hoop  appears  at  the  door  of  the  cave,  a  merry  faun  with 
one  hoof  of  gold  and  one  of  horn.  He  is  followed  by  Voice-of- 
THE-WooD  and  Thrush-Heart.] 

Wild-Wind. 
So,  go  we  all  together,  two  oan  watch, 
While  one  bends  down  to  drink, 
And  if  the  brown  snakes  show  their  sharp-cut  heads. 
We'll  tramp  them  down — so — so — [He  jumps  up  and  down.] 

VOICE-OF-THE-WOOD. 

And  they  will  crush  the  lily  buds  in  spite, 
Or  wake  the  muddy  sand  the  waters  hold 
In    charmed    dream. 

Wild-Wind. 
But  where  is  Flame^'-the  Dawn?    Will  he  not  come 
To  drink  before  he  sleeps? 

GoLD-Hoop. 
He  went  this  morning  dancing  from  the  Cave 
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At  the  first  call  of  light.    I  heard  his  hoofs 

Go  clambering  down  the  hill  and  when  I  peeped 
J  To  mark  his  path,  I  saw  his  hand  high  held 
I  To  catch  the  shaft  of  light  his  sire,  the  Dawn, 

Sends  him  for  love,  each  day. 
,         Wild-Wind. 
(And  then? 

GoLD-Hoop. 

I  lost  him  in  a  field  of  yellow  flowers. 

He  must  have  stooped  to  kiss  the  rose  he  loves. 
Wild-Wind. 

He'll  come  with  dusk — the  spring  is  in  his  blood, 

Urging  him  far  to  spend  his  glow  of  strength. 

April  is  new — he  loves  the  merry  earth. 

VOICE-OF-THE-WOOD. 

The  earth  loves  him! 

This  noon  I  saw  a  reed  lash  the  still  pool 

She  grows  beside,  into  a  troubled  rage. 

Since  he  had  broke  her  sister,  not  herself. 

To  make  a  pipe  to  play. 

And  when  the  pool  her  lover,  sweet  with  moss. 

Begged  her  be  still,  that  his  deep  heart  might  hold 

Again  her  slender  image,  she  was  wroth. 

And  cried  aloud,  "I  love  not  you — but  him, 

"Flame-o'-the  Dawn,  return  and  break  me  too!" 

Thrush-Heart. 
What  did  the  pool? 

VoiCE-OP-THB-W  OOD. 

What  could  he,  brother  dear?    What  can  one  say 
When  the  reed's  hoart  goes  from  him  to  the  faun? 
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Wild-Wind. 
Poor  little  pool!     But  other  reeds  will  grow. 

Thrush-Heart    [Reprovingly.] 
You  have  no  heart,  Wild-Wind. 

VoicE-OP-THE-WooD  [Whispering.] 
But  hear  this  too!    The  bronze-winged  dragon  fly 
That  loved  the  self-same  reed,  told  me  the  pool 
Asked  him  to  lure  the  winds  to  other  woods — 
[Chuckling.]  They  broke  her  image  when  they  blew! 

GoLD-HooF. 
Flame-o'-the-Dawn  will  laugh. 

Wild-Wind. 
I  told  him  once. 

Thrush^eart  [Yawning.] 
What  did  he  s»y? 

Wild-Wind. 
Looked  puzzled,  skipped,  and  asked  me  if  the  spiing 
Had  made  me  old. 
[The  sound  of  a  woodland  pipe  is  heard  in  the  distance.] 

Gold-Hoof. 
'Tis  he  or  Pan.    I  saw  them  once  together, 
Teasing  a  pompous  frog. 

[The  pipe  ceases.  A  voice  is  heard  through  the  woods.  It  comes 
nearer  with  the  sound  of  sharp  unsteady  hoofs.  The  foliage 
parts  and  Flame-o'-the-Dawn  appears,  leaning  wearily  on 
his  gold  shaft  and  limping.  The  crown  of  leaves  on  his  hair 
is  torn  and  awry.     His  expression  is  woe-hegone.] 

Flame-o'-the-Dawn. 
Did  she  come  down  this  way? 

All. 
No  one — no  one  has  come. 

Flame-o'-the-Dawn  [Pointing  his  goats'  ears.] 
Sh — do  you  hear?    O,  no — the  wind — -the  leaves. 

GoLD-HoOF. 

Whom  do  you  seek  so  late?    And  see  your  hoof! 
It  bleeds. 

Flame-o'-the-Dawn. 
I  had  no  eyes  to  see  such  things  as  hoofs 
This  day.     No,  nor  the  clouds  and  trees. 
I  had  no  eyes,  nor  ever  shall  again. 

Voice-of-the-Wood. 
He's  ill.     His  thoughts  are  lost  in  some  strange  dream. 

Flame-o'-the-Dawn   [Lying  down  on  the  slope.] 
Give  me  to  drink,  dear  brothers!    I  have  been 
Past  seven  streams  and  had  not  time  to  stoop. 
Give  me  to  drink. 

All. 
A  chase? 

Flame-o'-the-D.\wn. 
A  chase!    [He  shakes  his  head  sadly.] 

Gold-Hoof. 
What  then?    A  silver  snake? 

Flame-o'-^-hb-Dawn. 
0,  no. 

Thrcsh-Heart. 
A  humming  bird? 

Flame-o'-the-Dawn. 
Past  seven  streams  for  that? 

VOICE-OF-THE-WOOD. 

The  great  God  Pan? 

Flame-o'-the-Dawn. 
You  could  not  say,  if  you  should  name  all  things 
That  go  by  day  or  night. 

Wild-Wind. 
Tell  us  then! 

All. 
Tell  us. 

Flame-o'-thb-Dawn. 
I  do  not  know. 
It  was  the  blue-arched  noon. 


And  I  was  sleeping  on  the  blos.somed  branch 

Of  some  white  tree  not  in  these  woods — away, 

When  through  my  drowsing  ears  there  stole  a  sound, 

A  little  lifting  sound 

That  pierced  me  here  [Touching  his  heart.] 

As  if  some  tender  thing  had  called  in  need. 

I  raised  my  head  to  see.    It  was  no  bird. 

Wild-Wind. 
A  nymph  whose  hair  was  tangled  in  a  thorn? 

Flame-o'-the-Dawn. 
No,  no. 

Thrush-Heart. 
A  flower  that  wanted  wings. 
[Flame-o'-the-Dawn  shakes  his  head  negatively.] 

All. 
What  then? 

Flame-o'-the-Dawn. 
A  creature  standing  on  the  earth,  so  fair — 

0  brotheis,  all  the  spring  was  dim 

Beside  her,  and  the  earth,  a  wintry  dream. 
White  was  her  body — 

GoLD-HoOF. 

1  knew  it  was  a  nymph. 

Flame-o'-the-Dawn. 
But  no,  nor  dryad,  nor  a  sprite. 
Her  limbs  were  long  and  slender,  j'et  not  swift, 
Her  hair,  a  golden  shadow  on  her  neck. 

Thrush-Heart. 
What  could  she  be? 

Flame-o'-the-Dawn. 
Who  knows?     She  was  not  glad. 
Her  voice  was  as  my  heart  when  leaves  are  falling. 

Voice-of-the-Wood. 
Did  you  come  dowri? 

Flame-o'-the-Dawn. 
I  broke  a  blossomed  twig  and  let  it  drop. 
She  glanced  aloft — I  saw  her  eyes — her  eyes. 
Glittering  with  the  dew  that  gathers,  falls. 
When  things  are  caught  and  die. 

Thrush-Heart. 
And  will  she  die? 

Flame-o'-the-Dawn. 
Before  I'd  clambered  down,  sht>  was  away — - 
Hidden   in   birch  trees.     They  are  white,  and  close. 
Why  did  she  fear? 
I  only  meant  to  kiss  her  eyes. 
To   bring  her  all   the  blossoms  of  the  Spring 
And  ease  her  heart. 

Gold-Hoof. 
It  was  a  dream — so  let  ic  fly  away. 
Drink,  and  come  down  to  sleep! 
Tomorrow  with  the  sun,  your  heart  shall  dance 
And  you  shall  find  new  ways. 

Flame-o'-the-Dawn. 
Aly  heart  has  lost  its  wings. 

Gold-Hoof. 
I  had  a  dream  once,  too. 

Flame-o'-the-Dawn. 
This  was  no  dream,  my  brother. 
Earth  was  warm  where  she  had  stood.     The  air 
Was  heavy  sweet.     She  did  not  pass  this  way? 

Thrush-Heart. 
You're  hungry  and  would  sleep;  come  home! 
With  dawn  we'll  up  and  help  you  seek. 

Flame-o'-the-Dawn. 
I  want  her  now.     I  have  no  heart  for  dawn. 
Her  song  has  wounded  me. 

Voice-of-the-Wood. 
It's  just  your  hoof.    I'll  wrap  it  round  with  leaves. 
[He   does   so.] 
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Tomorrow — 

Flame-o'-the-Dawn.    -'^ 
I  cannot  wait.    Go,  brothers,  go! 
Make  my  bed  here — I'll  sleep  beneath  the  sky. 
If  she  should  pass — 

Thrtjsh-Heaet. 
She  will  not — but  the  snakes,  the  little  things 
That  go  by  night — 

Flame-o'-thb-Dawn. 
Bring  out  my  bed — I'll  sleep  beneath  the  sky. 
[They  go,  ■protesting.     Flame-o'-the-Dawn  drinks.     The  Fauns 
return,  bringing  leaves  for  his  bed,  which  they  spread  beneath 
an    overhanging  bush.] 

All. 
Good  night,'  Flame-o'-the-Dawn.    Sleep  well. 

GOLD-HoOF. 

I  had  a  dream  once,  too. 

Flame-o'-the-Dawn   [Settling  info  the  leaves.] 

It  was  no  dream. 

[Pause.     The  sun  has  gone  and  the  open  space  is  soft  with  moon- 
light.   The  sound  of  vanishing  hoofs  dies.] 

Stars,  you  see  all,  where  is  her  next?    [Silence.]    She  was  not  glad. 

I  know  she  was  not  glad. 

[He  sleeps.    After  a  short  time,  the  leaves  part  above  the  cave-mouth, 
and  the  face  of  a  Girl  peers  through.    She  listens  timidly,  then 
comes  down  the  hill,  naked  and  slender  in  the  moonlight.] 
Girl. 

He  must  have  crossed  this  hill — I'd  know  his  steps! 

The  moon  will  show  them  as  the  sun. 

O,  bending  bushes,  trees,  speak  in  my  tongue. 

And  tell  me  if  a  god  has  passed  this  way! 

[She  sits  down  on  a  bank  of  moss  within  sight  of  Flame-o'-thb- 
Dawn's  bed.] 

Three  days  ago  I  was  a  irierry  girl, 

Content  with  spring. 

It  was  enough  for  me  that  jonquils  grew. 

Or  new  leaves  made  a  shadow  on  the  grass. 

And  wher  we  danced,- 

I  held  the  winds  in  scorn. 

Free  was  I  then,  but  now  I  go  in  pain, 

Dragging  my  chain  across  the  woodland's  face. 

My  doleful  singing  made  a  faun's  heart  sad — 

A  faun!    A  little  goat-eared  faim. 

With  hairy  legs. 

He  had  no  soul.     [A  long  pause.    She  sings.] 

The  earth  is  lost  in  sleep. 

And  paths  are  dim; 

I  lonely  wake  and  weep; 

The  grsiss,   the  shadows  sleep; 

I  seek  for  him. 

0  stars,  bright  shining  eyes, 
Seeing  all  things, 

Show  me  the  way  he  flies; 
Lend  me  your  sparkling  eyes; 

1  have  no  wings. 

[Speaking]  Why  should  a  god  see  me,  spinning  beside  a  door? 

He  does  not  know  I  live. 

I — I  saw  him.  A  clumsy  boy  he  seemed. 

Until  the  quick  wind  stole  his  magic  stafif. 

And  he  stood  clear — a  god,  with  lifted  hand, 

And  smile  that  could  not  scold  the  naughty  wind. 

An  instant  so — the  wind  blew  back  his  staff, 

And  he  became  a  shepherd  lad  again. 

But  I  had  seen — ^a  god! 

[She  rises,  holding  out  her  arms.]    O,  where,  tell  me 

Kind  night,  dim-circling,  gray. 

Where  did  he  go? 


The  earth  is  but  an  empty  shell  of  gloom. 

If  he  is  lost. 

To-morrow  is  a  stone  hung  round  my  neck. 

Mad  little  wind,  that  whirled  his  staff  away. 

Come,  nestle  close  to  me; 

You  touched  his  hair!    [She  makes  ready  to  go.] 

But  how  shall  I  go  on;  earth  is  so  wide, 

And  all  my  heart  is  blinded  by  his  smUe.     [She  turns  as  if  to 
go  back.] 

No — ^no,  the  thread  is  tangled  and  the  loom 

I  shall  not  touch  again. 

A  dream  has  come  between  me  and  the  web 

I  spun  for  those  glad  days. 

Poor  lad,  who  builded  us  the  little  house. 

It  is  no  fault  of  yours 

Your  smile  is  not  a  god's.    [She  starts  away.] 

O,  Stars,  wiU  you  not  tell  which  way  he  went? 

Be  kind,  O  Moon,  for  you  are  lonely,  too. 

My  heart  is  wounded  and  it  will  not  live. 

Held  from  his  eyes,  immortal  eyes. 

That  cannot  weep. 

[4*  she  goes  Flame-o'-the-Dawn  stirs.] 
Flame-o'-the-Dawn  [Drowsily.] 

I  dreamed  I  heard  her  sing. 

[He  sleeps.     The  grove  is  quiet  again.    As  the  moon  slants  toward 
the  horizon,  the  bushes  part,  Und  a  young  God  comes  bounding 
down  the  slope.    He  stops,  looking  about  the  dell,  leaning  on  his 
magic    staff.] 
The  God. 

All — all  asleep.    Night,  like  the  arms  of  love, 

Holds  earth  in  dreams. 

Birds,  fauns  and  nymphs,  wise  mortals,  too. 

Surrender  to  the  joy  of  weariness, 

And  yield  their  idle  bodies  to  repair. 

Brief  lives  of  sweetness,  ways  of  little  deeds.. 

And  little  loves,  passing  like  April  dawn! 

Surely  the  gods  who  yearn  and  plan  for  you. 

Have  made  your  days  a  garden  of  fair  peace, 

And  held  all  pain  away. 

SCENE  II. 
At  dawn. 

Flame-o'-the-Dawn. 
Is  this  the  world  I  waked  upon  before? 
This  sad  gray  place  the  forest  that  I  loved? 
Where  are  the  teasing  winds  with  little  hands 
All  flower-sweet?    Where  is  the  gold 
And  shadow  of  new  paths — the  singing  light? 
I  do  not  know — 

I  have  grown  old  or  eaten  poison  root, 
I  cannot  laugh.    [He  turns  restlessly.] 
O  creature  of  white  flowers  and  silver  mist. 
In  your  deep  eyes  the  whole  sweet  earth  is  lost. 
Your  eyes  that  were  not  glad! 
Then  take  me,  too —  [He  goes  to  the  spring,  drinks,  then  rises 

and  calls.] 
Thrush-Heart,  Wild-Wind,  my  brothers,  sleeping  still? 
No,  fled — ^at  play  with  dawn.     [He  sits  down  and,  for  the  first 

time,  tears  gather  in  his  eyes.]  , 

Dew  in  my  eyes,  as  hers, 

0  blessed  dew. 

That  lay  upon  her  lashes  as  the  drops 

Of  rain,  caught  in  the  reeds  at  dusk — 

[A  thin  piping  sounds  in  the  woodland,  as  Pan  comes  breaking 

through  the  underbrush — his  pipes  in  his  hand  and  a  crown  of 

flowers  on  his  head. 
Pan. 
Flame-o'the-Dawn,  child  of  sweet  song  and  light, 

1  bid  j'ou  joy  in  the  Spring. 
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Plame-o'-the-Dawn. 
Welcome,  O,  Pan,  these  woods  are  glad  with  me 
That  you  have  come. 

Pax. 
You  glad?     I  heard  a  different  tale. 
This  day  before  warm  sleep  had  left  my  eyes. 
Your  brothers  roused  me,  telling  me  of  dreams. 
Heavy  upon  your  heart. 

Flame-o'-the-Dawn. 
My  brothers  had  no  right; — 

Pan.    [A  little  imperiously.] 
I  bade  them  speak,  as  now  I  bid  you  say 
The  cause  of  this  strange  woe. 

Flame-o'-the-Dawn. 
I  do  not  know — my  heart  is  in  a  trap 
And  yet  would  not  be  free. 

Pan. 
Trapped?    No!    Who  traps  a  merry  faun? 

Flame-o'-the-Dawn. 
Yesterday  was  the  snare,  and  it  has  passed, 
Yet  left  me  bound. 

Pan 
Then  I'll  find. yesterday  and  set  you  free. 
[He  sings,  tripping  back  and  forth  in  the  sunlight.] 
Pan  is  laughter,  Pan  is  song. 
Pan  is  lover  of  the  Spring; 
In  the  forest  blue  days  long. 
He  rules  his  folk  of  leaf  and  wing 
Hush!    He  knows  where  white  nymphs  play; 
Pan  can  bring  back  yesterday.       '' 

Pan  may  tame  a  wild-heart  breeze, 
Chain  an  angry  cloud  afar, 
Dine  with  humming  birds  and  bees. 
Snare  the  glimmer  of  a  star. 
Hark !    He  hears  young  hours  at  play. 
.Shall  he  not  find  yesterday? 
[He  drops  doion  beside  Flame-o'-the-Dawn,  and  puts  aside  his 

pipes.] 
A  promise!    Only  tell  me  of  the  dream 
That  holds  you  in  its  web. 

Flame-o'-the-Dawn. 
No  dream,  O  Pan,  but  some  sweet  creature  rare. 
Not  nymph — ^not  faun — 

Pan. 
A  mortal,  then? 

Flame-o'-tbe-Dawn. 
Can  mortals  be  so  fair?    I  thought  their  limbs 
Were  clay. 

Pan  [Discriminating.] 
O,  no — not  all.    And  if  a  maid,  why  then — 
I  have  seen  mortal  maids —  ^ 

Flame-o'-the-Dawn. 
She  was  not  faun  or  nymph — her  song  was  strange. 
And  in  her  eyes  there  lay 
Deep  pools  of  sadness,  flooding  down  her  cheeks. 

Pan  [Reflecting.] 
A  mortal  maid  who  wept. 

Flame-o'-the-Dawn. 
How  shall  I  find  her  neit? 

Pan  [Confidential.] 
You  cannot,  for  I'll  tell  you,  as  I  live. 
These  heavy  mortals  hold  a  faun  in  fear. 
Something  about  his  shanks — O,  well — 
So  much  they  cannot  see— so  much  they  see 
Too  clear. 

Flame-o'-the-Dawn. 
She  was  as  frail  as  mist. 

Pan. 
I  know — and  slim — ^with  drooping  shoulders — ah — 


Flame-o'-the-Dawn  [Impetuously.] 
Yet,  let  me  go  to  her! 

Pan  [Laughingly  refusing.] 
You? — no — no — 

Flame-o'-the-Dawn. 
Give  me  a  form  she  will  not  fear  to  see. 

Pan  [Seriously.] 

0  never — that — 

Flame-o'-the-Dawn  [Flinging  himself  on  the  bank.] 
Then  let  the  night  come  down,  for  I  am  old. 

Pan. 
Madness!    A  spell  some  hostile  spirit  weaves. 

Flame-o'-the-Dawn. 
Beauty  has  made  me  see  myself. 

Pan  [Sarcastically.] 
The  gods  will  smile  to  hear  a  maid  of  earth 
Makes  an  immortal  envious  of  death. 
And  mortal  woes. 

Flame-o'-the-D.\wn. 
But  let  me  go  to  her ! 

Pan. 

1  should  have  seen  this  creatiu'e — I,  as  well — 

Flame-o'-the-Dawn. 

0  Pan,  give  me  a  form  her  eyes 
May  follow,  and  be  glad  to  see  return. 

Pan  [Persuading.] 
You'd  be  a  mortal?    You,  who  have  all  time 
As  an  eternal  morning  for  swift  play? 
A  mortal?    No! 
They  toil  for  bread  and  sleep, 
Their  souls  wear  fetters  and  their  days  are  brief. 
You  could  not  live,  dragging  those  heavy  feet. 

Flame-o'-the-Dawn. 
She  ran  away — her  steps  were  light  as  cloud — 

Pan. 
She  was  afraid,  and  you  gave  up  the  chase! 
A  little  more  pursuit 

And  you  had  found  her  sitting  on  a  bank. 
Puffing  for  breath.    I  know — I  know 
These  clumsy  mortals  [He  laughs.]  O,  what  heavy  feet! 

Flame-o'-the-Dawn  [Beseeching.] 

1  would  not  be  a  thing  to  make  her  fear, 
I'd  have  her  love. 

Pan. 
Too  much — too  much  of  this.    Let  us  be  off! 
I  know  a  place — 

Flame-o'-the-Dawn. 
The  pale,  new  moon  above  the  hills  is  fair, 
It  will  not  let  me  rest. 

Pan. 
But  mortals  die,  as  birds  and  flowers  die. 
There  is  an  end  they  know — the  shadow-wing 
Of  that  dark  fear,  whose  name  is  Death ! 
Their  merry  words  are  hushed,  their  eyes  are  dim, 
Their  bodies,  warm  with  blood  and  ease  of  strength. 
Stir  not  when  he  has  drawn  them — ^where?    Who  knows? 
Love  cannot  call  them  home,  nor  old  fond  names ; 
Their  hearts  are  cold.    More  strange  and  far  they  seem, 
To  those  who  live. 

Than  unknown  men,  dwelling  in  distant  lands; 
And  when  the  Spring  comes  fluting  down  the  woods. 
They  cannot  wake.    All  earth  is  mad  with  light. 
But  they  lie  still — they  may  not  come  again, 
Mortals  who  die. 

Flame-o'-the-Dawn. 
I  know  this  fear — alas,  it's  name 
Is  Love,  not  Death.    Yet  give  me  one  and  both, 
However  brief,  wVere  she  may  be. 
Give  me  the  form  of  man — ^his  hour  of  joy! 
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Pan. 
But  if  I  knew  the  gift  should  bring  but  pain. 
That  when  the  Spring  returns,  you  should  lie  still — 
Forever  still — 

Flame-o'-the-Dawn. 
Give  me  that  form — 

Pan  [Indignant.] 
By  all  the  gods,  it  is  not  right 
A  mortal's  eyes  should  stab  so  deep! 

Flame-o'-the-Dawn. 
O  Pan,  I  knew  your  merry  heart  was  kind. 

Pan. 
Come,  then,  into  the  cave  and  drink  a  cup 
I'll  brew.     When  you  awake — alas — you'll  wake 
A  man! 

SCENE  III 
A  grove  of  birches  in  another  part  of  the  forest.     On  a  sunlit  spo 
of  moss,  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  trees,  a  ijoung  Girl  lies  sobbing. 

Girl. 
Night  was  so  kind,  I  lost  the  pain  of  him 
In  sleep,  but  now  the  sun  with  lash  of  gold 
Stings  me  awake.    Where  may  I  go? 
The  forest  closes  in  above  my  head , 
Green  waters  that  hold  not 
The  footprints  of  a  god. 
\iShe  .lings  mournfully.] 
Night  of  the  healing  fingers 
Of  the  dim  encircling  hair. 
And  the  eyes  where  twilight  lingers 
'Neath  the  drooping  lashes'  snare, 
O  night,  bend  low  and  fold  me 
Unto  thy  fragrant  breast. 
Where  dreams  at  last  shall  hold  me 
And  darkness  bring  me  rest ! 

[Behind  her  in  the  tree,  a  door  opens  gently  and  a  long-haired 
Dryad  of  the  birches  glides  out.] 

Dryad. 
Who  sings  so  sad  a  song  to  night  and  sleep 
When  sparkling  day  is  here. 

Girl  [Starting  up.] 
A  dryad — O — 

Dryad  [Smiling.] 
This  tree  is  kind — rest  here  and  ease  your  heart ; 
Perhaps  you're  lost. 

Girl. 
Yes — lost.     [She  weeps.] 

Dryad  [Noticing  the  tears.] 
Tell  me,  sweet  child,  what  is  the  thorn 
That  robs  your  lips  of  smiles? 

Girl. 
Have  you  not  seen  a  god  pass  do*n  these  woods? 

Dryad. 
He  came  last  night,  with  whispering  of  May — 

Girl. 
A  god,  with  white,  smooth  limbs  that  shone 
And  skimmed  the  earth,  as  swallows  skim  the  air? 

Dryad. 
Even  he — ^all  mad  with  May. 

Girl. 
And  did  he  speak  with  you? 

Dryad. 

0  yes,  with  all  my  sisters  of  these  woods. 

Girl  [To  herself  dreamily.] 
He  spoke  with  them. 

Dryad  [Wildly.] 
Where  did  you  see  him  pass,  O  child  of  earth? 

Girl. 

1  thought  him  but  a  shepherd  till  the  wind 
B  ore  off  his  staff — And  lo, 


I  saw  a  god!    [Pause.]    He  saw  not  me 

Dryad. 
And  have  you  followed  him? 

Girl. 
He  is  so  swift,  by  now  I  think  his  steps 
Are  on  Olympian  ways. 

Dryad. 
No,  for  he  lingers  in  these  woods.    He  loves 
The  birch. 

Girl. 
Make  me  a  birch. 

Dryad. 
Poor  maid,  you  are  a  mortal  and  your  days 
Are  brief  enough.    Have  you  not  heard  how  men 
Transformed  to  gods  by  praj'ers  and  sighs  as  yours, 
May  live  but  for  a  sunn3'  hastening  time, 
Before  a  doom  is  on  them  and  the  end — 

Girl. 
I  have  no  fear — I'll  serve 
The  dryads  and  the  trees, 
But  let  me  be,  for  one  brief  day,  one  hour, 
A  thing  his  eyes  shall  see. 

Dryad  [Considering.] 
Your  limbs  are  white.    Send  you  the  gift  of  trees. 
The  swiftness  of  the  winds,  the  voice  of  birds, 
And  you  might  be  the  fairest  in  these  woods! 
But  no— death  is  too  still — 

Girl. 
O,  give  me  these — 

Dryad. 
It  may  not  be 

Consider,  child,  when  next  the  Spring  is  young. 
And  he  comes  down  the  woods. 
You  shall  lie  still,  as  a  dead  butterfly. 

Girl  [Entreating.] 
Give  me  a  body  that  his  eyes  shall  see, 
Now,  while  he  wanders  here. 
Or  I  shall  die  of  longing  and  the  pain 
I  bear  since  he  has  gone. 

Dryad. 
Alas!  A  god  has  worked  this  woe! 
But  wait,  sweet  maid, 

I'll  call  my  sisters  and  we'll  weave  the  spell 
To  make  you  one  of  us. 

[She  gives  a  low  bird-call  and  a  group  of  Dryads,  slender  as 
birches  and  strangely  like  them,  come  from  all  sides.] 

First  Dryad. 
She'd  be  a  dryad — 

Second  Dryad. 
A  mortal — why  it's  death — 

First  Dryad. 
She  loves  a  god  and  has  no  fear. 

Second  Dryad. 
Poor  child !    She  loves  a  god. 

All  [Wondering.] 
A  god!    She  loves  a  god. 

First  Dryad. 
Weave  then  the  spell  and  give  her  heart  to  drink. 
It  dies  of  thirst. 

[They  form  a  circle  around  her,    and  she  sleeps  as  they  dance 
and  sing  their  incantations.] 

First  Dryad. 
For  mortal  sight  that  may  not  see 
Beyond  the  farthest  wild-plum  tree. 
A  drj'ad's  eyes  I  give  to  thee. 

Second  Dryad. 
For  mortal  lips  that  droop  with  woe, 
I  give  a  smile  of  sun  and  snow, 
Melting  and  cold— the  high  gods  know — 
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TjjiBD  Dryad. 
Body  of  cloud  and  silver  haze. 
Dreams  of  the  dusk  and  dawn's  first  rays, 
I  bring  for  brief  immortal  days. 

Fourth  Dryad. 
For  weary,  clumsy,  mortal  feet, 
T  give  thee  steps,  air-winged,  fleet, 
Light  as  the  wind  upon  the  wheat. 

Fifth  Dryad. 
Hair  that  is  sweet  of  earth  and  rain. 
Green  with  the  birch  and  gold  with  grain, 
Shall  hide  thy  loveliness  in  vain. 

Sixth  Dryad. 
The  gift  of  flowers  I  bring,  and  lore 
Deep  roots  and  buds  know  where  to  store; 
Hands  that  shall  find  the  Birch-Tree  door. 

All  [Dancing  wildly.] 
Dryad  beauty,  dryad  play. 
Lure  of  wood  and  sky  in  May, 
We  give  and  turn  our  eyes  away, 
O,  sweet  immortal  of  a  day. 
[They  bear  the  new  Dryad  away  sleeping.] 

SCENE  IV 

A  year  has  passed,  and  spring  is  again  in  the  woods.  The  scene 
is  as  it  was  in  the  beginning,  with  rising  moon  and  setting  sun 
making  a  rich  glow  in  the  grove.  Enter  merrily  Thrush-Heart, 
Voice-of-the-Wood,  Wild-Wind  and  Gold-Hoof. 

Thrush-Heart. 
I  speak  the  truth.    It  was  a  moth  gone  mad 
With  spring.    The  dew  had  not  yet  dried 
Upon  the  spider's  web,  when  in  he  fiew, 
A  prisoner  as  fine  as  starry  night, 
His  wings  all  black  and  gold — 

GoLD-HooF. 
You  set  him  free? 

Thrush-Heart. 
I  saw  him  struggle  in  the  clinging  threads, 
Then  pau.se  and  hang. 

The  spider  blinked — the  great,  green  one  that  Uvea 
Beyond  the  oak — moving  one  hairy  leg 
And  then  the  next,  as  if  he  ran  on  air. 
He  made  no  haste,  and  then  I  came 
Slashed  through  his  rainbow  web, 
And  set  the  gold  stars  in  the  moth-wings  free 
To  dance  along  the  sky. 

Voice-of-the-Wood. 
I'm  glad  he's  off,  but  now  come  down  and  drink. 
The  sun  is  level  with  the  earth. 

Gold-Hoof. 
To-morrow's  May — an  early  start — oho — 

Thrush-Heart. 
May — and  tomorrow  brings  the  twelfth  full  moon. 
Since  Flame-o'-the  Dawn  is  lost. 

Voice-of-the-Wood. 
It  was  the  month  of  May — ao  evil  spell 
Deceived  his  eyes. 

GoLD-HooF. 
Yet  have  we  searched  and  called  through  all  the  woods. 
Prayed  Pan  and  asked  the  farthest  winds  for  rews. 
What  more?    My  eyes  are  black  with  sleep, 
Tomorrow  he  may  come.     [They  drink  and  troop  away  sadly 
calling,     "Flame-o'-the-Dawn,    Flame-o'-the-Dawn,    Flame-o'- 
the-Dawn." 

[As  they  disappear  in  the  cave,  the  glow  wanes  and  the  moon  softens 
the  grove.  After  a  short  while  a  clumsy  step  is  heard,  seeking 
Us  way  on  the  hill,  and  Flame-o'-the-Dawn  a  mortal,  leaning 
wearily  on  a  staff,  enters.  His  face  is  thin,  hU  eyes  are  strangely 
beautiful.] 


Flame-o'-the-Dawn. 
Spring  in  the  woods,  warm  winds  and  silver  moon! 
Here  shall  I  re.-'t,  drift  into  sleep  and  dip. 
As  Pan  has  said. 

So  let  it  be!    My  mortal  soul  is  sick. 
And  weary  are  these  heavy  mortal  feet 
Which  can  not  dance. 
A  year  is  long. 

And  days  of  men,  brief  though  their  count,  outlast 
Eternity. 

0  dream  of  Spring,  I  followed  down  the  earth, 
It  is  not  sullen  sleep,  but  death 

Shall  close  to  you  the  wide  doors  of  my  heart. 

Poor  temple,  builded  only  for  your  shrine. 

Which  you  knew  not — a  lowly  house 

Unblest  with  deitj\ 

Frail  mortal  maid,  the  wide  ways  have  I  crossed, 

Singing  your  name,  holding  your  image  close. 

In  sleep  I  knew  its  fragrant  warmth,  by  day 

It  led  my  steps. 

Lo,  though  I  have  not  known  your  path 

From  other  paths,  the  Spring  returns 

How  may  this  be,  O  Pan?    And  what  is  May 

That  brings  me  death  for  flowers. 

Yet  not  her  face,  strange  flower  of  snow  and  gold? 

[Pause.]  But  no — I  am  content. 

Have  I  not  learned  a  mortal  heart  may  live 

On  dreams  and  friendly  hope? 

It  is  enough. 

Only  the  faun  in  me  cries  out  for  lips 

And  eyes  and  hair.    Mad  little  faun,  be  still! 

You  are  a  man;  for  you  it  was  rich  pain 

That  every  dawn  might  hold  her,  every  noon 

Might  bring  her  dancing  down  the  road, 

And  every  night  might  lead  you  to  her  door. 

It  was  enough — be  still. 

[He  looks  about,  struck  by  the  familiarity  of  the  grove  and  the 

sound  of  the  water-fall.] 
Water  that  falls  and  breaks!    This  haunting  place 
That  strikes  as  golden  shadow  on  my  thoughts ! 
In  what  far  wandering  have  I  seen — 

1  knew — I  knew — ■ 

There  was  a  slope  that  drew  my  yearning  steps, 

A  kindly  wind  that  brushed  aside  the  shrubs. 

This  place  is  sweet  with  scent  and  thoughts 

Of  old,  glad  hours. 

Thanks,  thanks  O  Pan,  that  here  I  rest. 

Perchance  some  faun,  a  brother  who  outlives 

My  long  mortality  shall  know  my  face. 

[He  leans  against  the  grassy  slope,  and  as  he  does  so,  a  movrnfvl 
song  steals  through  the  forest.     Flame-o'-the-Dawn  lifts  his 
head,  waiting.     The  mortal-DRYAD  breaks  through  the  under' 
brush  singing.  ] 
Dryad. 

O,  moon  the  last  that  I  shall  see 

In  silver  flight 

Bend  low  and  lend  your  wings  to  me, 

Your  light ; 

I  must  go  far  on  ways  unknown 

This  night. 

Flame-o'-the-Dawn  [Rising.] 

A  dryad  lost  and  weeping  in  the  woods, 

The  other  came  with  tears.     [She  approaches,  and  elopf,  seeing 

him.] 

Where  must  you  go,  frail  sprite,  without  the  moon? 
Dryad. 

I  do  not  know — the  dryads  call  its  name 

The  way  of  death. 

Flame-o'-the-Dawn  [With  intensity.] 

A  dryad?    You?— Ah,  no— 
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Dryad. 

[Shrinking.] 

How  can  you  ask?    Are  not  my  eyes 

A  dryad's  and  these  hands  as  cool  as  leaves?    [She  touches  him.] 
My  hair?     [Shaking  it  gently.]     You  see  the  gold  and  green? 

Flam6-o'-the-Dawn. 
Let  me  then  kiss  your  hair. 

Dryad. 
Poor  mortal — no.    My  time  is  short, 
I  may  not  stay. 
I  shall  go  seeking — seeking  till  the  dawn — 

Plame-o'-the-Dawn. 
Stay  but  a  momeTit — sta.y  with  me!    I,  too. 
Have  sought,  I,  too,  shall  go 
This  night  without  the  moon — 

Dryad  [Wildly.] 
I  cannot — 

Flame-o'-the-Dawn. 
But  stay — be  kind ! 

You  are  a  dryad,  yet  you  have  the  face 
Of  her  I  loved — ^a  mortal's  eyes ! 
O,  sad  twelve  moons,  at  last,  beneath  my  heart 
Joy's  warm  and  quivering  Aving  is  lifted  up. 
What  ways,  fair  maiden-sprit*,  have  you  ooine  down? 
Why  is  the  air  astir  with  trembling  light? 

Dryad    [With fear.] 
Look — look  at  me  again !    A  mortal?    You? 
You  have  the  eyes  of  him  I  loved, 
A  god !    I  am  afraid — 

Flame-o'-thb-Dawn  [Wearily.] 
Some  spell  it  is — ^a  dream — 

Dryad. 
You  have  the  eyes — 

Flame-o'-the-Dawn  [To  himself.] 
As  if  she  passed  me,  and  I  could  not  speak. 
Bent  low  to  touch  me  and  I  could  not  .see. 
But  only  knew  a  kindness  in  the  air, 
Encircling  arms  of  fragrance  and  the 
stars — 

0  Pan,  O  Spring — still  held  apart 
— apart — 

Dryad. 
If  you  are  seeking  one    you 

cannot  find, 
Come  then  with  me — 

Flame-o'-the-Dawn. 

1  shall  rest  hero  thi=    last 

Bwift  night. 


Rest  as  the  trees — close  to  the  earth,  and  sleep 
The  search  is  done — stay  then  frail  sprite,  till  dawn. 

Dryad. 
But  if  he  pass,  ju.-3t  there  beyond  the  hill. 
And  I  should  lose  him  by  this  little  space, 
I  could  not  rest  in  doath^ 

Flame-o'-the-D.\wn  [Shaken.] 
She  too  might  pass — 

Dryad  [Starting  up.] 
Come — let  us  go — the  time  for  joy  is  short.  f 

[She  goes  a  few  steps  and  returns.] 
But  no,  my  feet  are  weary  and  my  strength 
Is  gone, 
Here  shall  I  sleep. 

[She  droops  against  the  slope  and  Flame-o'-the-Dawn  gathers 
dew  in  a  leaf  and  holds  it  to  her  lipx.    She  smiles  faintly.] 

Flame-o'-the-Dawn    [Baffled.] 
The  magic  of  the  still,  blue  moon  that  bound 
Me  in  my  sleep  is  here — 
O,  Dryad,  maid, 
I  know,  yet  know  you  not — 
Are  you  the  loveliness  of  little  things 
Her  hands  have  touched? 
Are  you  the  hidden  places  of  the  wood. 
Her  feet  have  pressed  and  stirred  to  yearning  life? 
Something  of  her  you  are — yet  not  herself, 
As  if  a  mad  desire,  bom  of  her  heart 
Had  taken  beauty,  strengtli,  and  lived. 
I  o;inuot  tell — I  only  feel  her  near, 
'i'ho  mortal  prison  holds, 

Still  am  I  bound — the  wall — the  wall — 

[Turns  to  the  forest.]    Kind  Pan,  is  this  the  end 
You  would  have  held  away? 
At  last  I  know — 

This  moment  when  a  mortal's  narrow 
eyes 
Go  blind  before  his  dream — - 
[He  falls  to  his  knees  groping  and  bur- 
ies his  face  in  her  long  hair,] 
Dryad    [Faintly.] 
O,  Sisters,  tell  me,  is  he   then 
the  god? 
[She  sleeps.] 

Flame-o'-the-Dawn. 
You  are  a  dryad,  yet    you 
have  the  face 
Of  her  I  love.      [He  dies.] 
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Impressions  of  a  TraveKng  Stranger 

THEATRE  SOLILOQUIES  III 
By  GREGORY  ZILBOORG 


SOMEWHERE— in  some  remotest  place.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  give  a  name  to  the  small 
town  in  the  Cumberland  Valley.  It  is  almost 
unknown  to  the  rest  of  the  world;  its  industry  is  limited 
to  growing  apples;  its  culture  to  a  small  Ubrary  and  a 
school  that  is  being  built;  its  art  is  centered  in  and 
around  one  moving  picture  theatre,  where  Uj)  in  Mary's 
Attic  is  being  shown  at  the  time  of  this  writing.  The 
posters  announce  the  same  bathing  suit  company  which 
I  saw  a  couple  of  months  ago  in  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

It  is  a  simple  little  town  with  quiet,  almost  empty 
streets,  the  population  being  only  7,000  and  apparently 
dispersed  more  in  the  apple  orchards  than  in  the  town. 
The  trees  are  in  bloom,  the  sky  is  blue,  the  mountain 
chain  about  the  town  is  slumbering  in  stillness,  as  do 
the  streets  and  the  quaint  little  houses.  Yet  it  is  only 
eight  or  nine  hours  from  New  York  and  hardly  two 
hours  from  Washington.  Only  yesterday  I  was  in  the 
company  of  Deburau,  Dear  Me,  The  Green  Goddess,  and 
John  Drinkwater's  Mary  Stuart.  Today  I  wonder,  was 
I  actually  there  or  was  it  only  a  dreamy  vision,  so  quiet, 
so  simple,  so  quaint  is  everything  here. 

Yet,  I  think  that  there  is  more  reason  for  thinking 
of  theatre  here  and  more  possibility  to  feel  the  palpita- 
tion of  life,  its  dramatic  dynamicity.  Why?  It  would 
take  time  to  tell,  I  shall  do  it  a  little  later. 

Thinking  to  myself  and  sharing  with  the  reader  some 
of  my  thoughts  about  the  American  theatre,  I  feel  it 
necessary  to  make  at  least  one  point  quite  clear.  I 
would  not  like  to  be  confounded  with  those  no  matter 
how  gifted  strangers,  who  from  the  window  of  a  Pull- 
man car  or  hotel,  or  from  their  seat  at  a  banquet  table 
"look  over"  America  and  pass  judgment.  Some  of 
them  scold  ruthlessly,  some  laud  condescendingly,  but 
none  of  them,  it  seems  to  me,  is  wholly  right  or  wholly 
sincere.  A  country  no  matter  how  young  cannot  be 
understood  and  judged  in  "a  fortnight  and  a  day" 
as  did  H.  G.  Wells  for  instance.  The  sincerest  and  most 
correct  part  of  Wells'  book  on  Russia  is  its  title  "Russia 
in  the  Shadows."  After  a  fortnight  and  a  day  of 
visiting  a  foreign  country  it  must  indeed  seem  "in  the 
shadows." 

And  when  one  deals  with  Art,  the  shadows  are  bound 
to  grow  thicker  and  darker,  because  Art,  especially 
at  the  present  stage  of  civilization  is  national.  It  cannot 
begin  with  being  universal  unless  it  first  passes  through 
its  national  phase.  It  is  through  the  latter  that  it 
appeals  to  the  world  at  large  and  not  through  any  other 
medium  or  form.  In  order  to  understand  a  people's 
Art  or  its  background  one  must  penetrate  the  depths 
of  its  national  consciousness.  This  cannot  be  achieved 
by  a  scrutiny  from  a  Pullman  car  window. 


I  therefore  want  to  say  that  my  intolerance  of  stage 
commercialism  must  not  be  interpreted  as  my  opinon 
of  the  American  theatre  as  a  whole;  neither  must  I  be 
understood  as  pointing  to  commercialism  as  the  only 
element  that  stands  in  the  way  of  developing  a  real 
American  theatre.  No.  The  problem  to  my  mind  is 
much  more  complex  and  much  less  easily  solved.  The 
only  thing  that  seems  to  me  clear  is  what  should  not 
be  done  rather  than  what  should  be  done.  As  I  once 
said,  theatre  like  every  other  form  of  Art  is  spontaneous. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  do  the  things  that  hamper  the 
development  of  Art  and  things  that  should  be  done  will 
begin  to  be  done  naturally. 

\  MERICA  is  young,  her  Art  is  young,  her  theatre 
-^*-  is  yet  unborn.  The  clever  business  man  made  a 
business  of  the  stage.  This  is  bad.  But  it  would  be 
equally  bad  if  America  tried  to  take  European  standards 
of  theatrical  art  and  began  to  introduce  them  here. 
America,  especially  artistic  America,  does  not  carry 
behind  her  the  great  and  heavy  burden  of  European 
experience,  hence  she  cannot  begin  at  a  point  she  has 
not  yet  reached.  Many  make  a  mistake  when  they 
think  they  would  carry  with  them  the  rest  of  the  Ameri- 
can artistic  world  by  starting  very  far  ahead  of  the 
national  highway.  The  recent  daring  and  wonderful 
experiment  with  Macbeth  is  something  strange  on  the 
American  stage.  Messrs.  Hopkins  and  Jones  are  great 
artists.  In  fact,  Robert  Jones  belongs  to  that  type  of 
artist  who  is  always  ahead  of  his  environment, 
time  and  artistic  traditions.  His  experiment  is  therefore 
to  be  considered  only  as  a  flash  of  light  of  a  great  artistic 
revolutionary  intuition,  but  it  by  no  means  expresses 
either  the  spirit  or  the  present  needs  of  the  coming  popu- 
lar American  theatre. 

It  seems  to  me  (strange  as  this  opinion  may  seem  to 
others)  that  the  super-cleverly-naturalLstic  Belasco  and 
the  soundly  realistic  Theatre  Guild  are  the  right  starters. 
By  that  I  want  to  say,  that  they  are  nearer  to  the  point 
where  the  popular  intuition  is  and  therefore  it  is  their 
art,  if  properly  maintained  and  sustained,  that  may 
be  the  beginning  of  a  new  birth.  Here  again  I  do  not 
want  to  convey  a  false  impression.  I  do  not  mean  that 
the  American  theatre  necessarily  must  spend  a  genera- 
tion's energy  in  order  to  pass  through  the  traditional 
stages  of  naive  realism,  romanticism,  naturalism,  lyri- 
cism, impressionism  and  the  like,  before  it  will  be  enabled 
to  achieve  its  heights.  Not  at  all.  As  soon  as  the  right 
start  is  made  the  ground  will  be  covered  much  faster, 
because  the  European  experience  will  be  profited  by. 
A  child  being  educated,  does  not  have  to  spend  seventeen 
{Continued  on  page  SS6.) 
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BOOKS 

By  J.  VANDERVOORT  SLOAN 


THERE  is  no  surer  sign  of  the  increasing  interest  in  the 
printed  drama  in  America  than  that  the  publishers  are 
falling  over  each  other  to  put  upon  the  market  not  only 
plays  of  current  popularity  but  also,  as  in  the  case  of  Clair  de 
Lune,  by  Michael  Strange,  (Putnam's  Sons),  bringing  out  plays 
in  book  form  almost  simultaneously  with  their  first  presenta- 
tion before  the  public  has  had  a  chance  to  approve  or  disapprove. 
It  is  unquestionably  a  noteworthy  and  commendable  policy. 
The  drama  lovers  of  Waco,  Texas,  or  Moosejaw,  Saskatchewan, 
may  not.have  an  opportunity  for  two  or  three  years  if  ever 
of  seeing  Miss  Blanche  Bates  and  Mr.  Henry  Miller  in  Forbes' 

The  Famous  Mrs. 
Fair,  but,   thanks  to 

Putnam's  Sons,  they 

may    read    it    today 
^  So  of  Sacha  Guitry's 

Dehurau  (Putnam's). 

So  of  The  €reen  God- 
dess, by  William  Ar- 
cher (Knopf)  in  which 

Mr.  George  Arliss  is 

now  playing  in  New 

York. 

If  you  have  never 

seen  Mr.  Arliss,  you 

may  miss  some  of  the 

thrills    I   experienced 

when  I  read  Mr.  Ar- 
cher's melodrama.     I 

have  not  yet  seen  Mr. 

Arliss  in  the  role  of 

Mr.    Archer's    Raja, 

but    in    reading    the 

play   every   move, 

every    situation,    the 

suavity     and     crafty 

courtliness  of  the 

arch-villain    were    to 

me  the  Arliss  of  Mol- 

nar's  The  Denl.    This 

is,   of   course,   not   a 

dramatic   criticism, 

but   the   author   and 

the  actor  are  so  much 

a  unity  in  The  Green 

Goddess  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  remember  that 

I  am  supposed  to  be 

telling    you    only    of 

the  published  play. 
Mr.    A  r  c  h  e  r  is 

famous     as     author, 

critic,  and  translator. 

His  book  best  known 

in  America  is  Play- 
making,  and  his  best 

known  translations 

are  the  plays  of  Ib- 
sen.   A  critic  of  other 

dramatists,  Mr.  Ar- 
cher    gives    us     The 

Green  Goddess  as   his 

first   play   insofar   as 

we  know  for  if  he  has 


written  others  he  has  kept  them  to  himself.  If  he  has,  I  hope 
the  success  of  this  presumably  maiden  effort  will  cause  him 
to  bring  them  forward.  It  is  a  notable  achievement  to  have 
been  associated  with  and  a  close  student  of  the  theatre  for  some 
forty-five  years  and  to  have  desisted  from  writing  a  play.  Mr. 
Archer  is  credited  with  having  said  that  he  could  not  write 
one.  After  reading  The  Green  Goddess  I  am  compelled  to  say 
that  he  gave  himself  the  lie. 

The  play  is  a  ripping  melodrama  of  the  technique  you  would 
expect  from  its  authoritative  author.  As  to  its  elements,  it 
contains   battle,    murder,   and  sudden   death,   not   to   mention 

the  raja  who  goes  in 
for  modern  improve- 
ments with  the  excep- 
tion of  aeroplanes. 

I  shall  not  tell  you 
the  whole  story  as 
that  would  be  fatal  to 
your  full  enjoyment 
of  reading  the  play. 
An  Englishman,  his 
wife,  and  a  friend  are 
suddenly  deplaned,  if 
I  may  be  permitted 
the  word,  on  a  rooky 
mountain  pass  in  a 
remote  part  of  India, 
before  a  roughly 
hewn  cave  temple 
presided  over  bj'  a 
six-armed  goddess  of 
dark  green  stone. 
Presently  arrives 
with  much  pomp  anil 
ceremony  the  raja  of 
the  realm  who  with 
the  grace  of  a  Con- 
tinental ambassador 
invites  the  three  ■ 
be  guests  in  his  palac. 
to  which  they  are 
conducted.  After 
sumptuous  wining 
and  dining,  they  are 
courteously  informed 
by  their  host  that 
they  are  to  be  guesi- 
prisoners  until  woi 
shall  have  been  n 
ceived  as  to  whether 
the  British  have  put 
to  death  the  raja's 
three  brothers  who 
have  been  founil 
guilty  of  killing 
British  political  oti 
cer.  The  word  of  the 
brothers'  execution 
does  come  but  as  to 
what  happens  to  the 
guest-prisoners,  I 
shall  leave  you  to  find 
out  for  yourselves — 
which  I  recommend. 


Mr.  George  Arliss  in  "  The  Green  Goddess"       court«w  "Fashion  An- 
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In  the  list  of  published  plays  now  available  for  those  who 
are  not  within  reach  of  Broadway,  one  of  the  most  entertaining 
ia  Enter  Madame,  by  Gilda  Varesi  and  Dolly  Byrne  (Putnam's). 
Of  the  acted  play,  comment  was  made  in  the  December  and 
January  numbers  of  The  Drama,  so  that  nothing  need  be 
said  here  as  to  its  plot.  It  is  an  amusing  light  comedy  which, 
although  its  locale  is  Boston,  suggests  the  best  type  of  foreign 
farce.  Whether  this  resemblance  is  due  to  the  fact  that  one 
of  its  authors,  Miss  Varesi,  who  is  playing  the  part  of  Madame 
Delia  Robbia,  is  of  Italian  parentage,  I  do  not  know,  but  the 
resemblance  is  there  in  the  play's  technique  and  in  its  situations. 
You  will   like   it  and   probably 

read  it  as  I  did  at  one  sitting. 

*  *     * 

In  the  Playhouse,  a  fa.ltasy 
for  the  dedication  of  a  new  stage, 
is  by  Edward  Staadt,  (826  Hin- 
man  Ave.,  Evanston,  111.)  and 
can  be  obtained  from  the  author 
in  manuscript  form.  Its  argu- 
ment begins  with  the  actor's 
lamenting  to  Drama  his  growing 
failure  to  hold  his  audience. 
Diama  suggests  that  they  call 
to  his  aid  Art,  who  agrees  to 
help  them.  Later  Music  and 
Dance  offer  assistance.  When 
the  performance  begins,  each 
character  carries  out  his  plan 
without  reference  to  the  others 
or  to  any  unity  of  effect,  and  an 
amusing  scene  is  created.  How- 
ever, in  the  pandemonium. 
Light  teaches  each  the  necessity 
of  cooperation  and  high  com- 
munity ideals.  The  play  runs 
about  thirty  minutes,  with  si.x 
characters  and  a  single  setting, 
and  is  an  excellent  fore-play  to 

a  series  in  a  new  playhouse. 

*  *     * 

The  University  of  North  Car- 
olina Record  for  January,  1921, 

is  devoted  to  a  list  of  plays  for  Gilda  Varesi 

amateurs.      Some  one  hundred 

and  fifty  long  plays  are  fully  annotated  as  to  typo  and  suitability 
to  special  needs,  to  characters,  settings,  and  publisher.  The  plays 
represented  are  well-chosen  and  the  list  is  a  valuable  one.  With 
so  much  that  is  good,  one  is  surprised  to  scan  the  list  of  plays 
suitable  for  girls.  Many  of  them  are  plays  built  uiwn  the  very 
quality  of  masculine  vigor.  Why  Patelin;  The  Doctor  in  Spite 
of  Himself;  The  Land  of  Heart's  Desire;  The  Maker  of  Dreams; 
A  Pol  of  Broth;  or  Abraham  and  Isaac  should  be  chosen  for  the 
list,  to  mention  only  a  few  is  beyond  comprehension.  Copies 
of  the  pamphlet  may  be  obtained  for  twenty-five  cents. 


colleges  are  based  wholly  upon  the  study  of  plays  which  have 
met  with  financial  approval.  Perhaps  it  is  largely  by  vocabulary 
and  style  that  we  are  impressed  with  the  dignity  of  Archeriana. 
Miss  Piatt  is  informal,  almost  chatty,  and  she  wanders  about 
from  one  subject  to  another  with  easy  grace  and  a  conversational 
irrelevance  much  like  yours  and  mine.  No  doubt,  an  original 
genius  will  find  galling  the  iteration  of  the  neoessity  of  studying 
the  successes  of  the  theatre  and  the  idealist  will  shiver  at  the 
idea  that  a  dramatist  should  curry  favor  with  the  producer  by 
making  his  personality  attractive  to  him  socially.  It  is  true  that 
too  close  an  adherence  to  Miss  Piatt's  doctrines  might  lead  to 

commonplace  drama.  Neverthe- 
less, ninety-five  per-eent  of  the 
budding  playwrights  will  bene- 
fit by  reading  her  sane,  practical 
advice. 

The  chapter  on  humour  (the 
"u"  in  deference  to  Miss  Piatt) 
is  typical  of  the  excellencies  and 
faults  of  the  book:  "The  same 
story  can  be  told  with  thunder 
clouds  piled  black  or  with  the 
silver  lining  showing  through; 
(true)  and  the  more  humour  is 
brought  to  bear  upon  a  char- 
acteristic situation,  the  more 
effective     by     contrast     is     its 

drama."     (Question.) 

*     *     * 

Sherwood,    the    delightful    re- 
telling of  the  Robin  Hood  story 
by  Alfred  Noyes,  has  met  with 
such  success  in  outdoor  amateur 
productions  and  in  school  study 
that  the  Frederick  Stokes  Com- 
pany has  issued  the  play  in  an 
acting  and  school  edition.    This 
is    welcome    for,    as    originally 
printed,    the   play   suggested   a 
reading  rather  than  an  acting 
play.      The  speeches   were  fre- 
quently over-elaborated  and  the 
play  was  too  long.    Mr.  J.  Mil- 
nor  Dorey,  the  editor,  has  had 
wide    experience    with    schools 
and  amateur  groups  and  thus  been  able  to  adapt  the  drama  to 
general  needs.     Wisely  he  has  chosen  to  print  the  entire  work 
so  that  none  of  the  beauty  of  the  original  versos  has  been  lost 
to  the  reader.     The  parts  to  be  omitted  in  acting  have  been 
marked  off  by  heavy  brackets.      Many  an  unskilled   teacher 
desiring  to  produce  Sherwood  has  bodn  deterred  by  the  neces- 
sity of  extensive  and  difficult  cutting.    There  is  little  dramatic 
literature  of  worth  suited  to  outdoor  use  and  in  what  there  is 
Sherwood  ranks   high.      The   present   volume,    therefore,    with 
its   extensive   and   concrete   suggestions   for   staging,    lighting, 
and  costuming  is  of  real  value. 


.\fter  the  deluge  of  books  on  dramaturgy  written  academically 
by  such  pundits  as  William  Archer,  Archibald  Henderson,  and 
Richard  Burton,  it  is  good  to  come  across  Agnes  Piatt's  Prac- 
tical Hints  on  Playwriting,  (Dodd,  Mead  and  Company.)  Miss 
Piatt,  an  English  actress,  play-reader  and  general  worker  in  all 
phases  of  the  theatre,  write.s  not  from  theory  or  idealistic  view, 
but  primarily  from  the  angle  of  bo.x-oRice  success.  The  change  is 
refreshing. 

One  would  not  do  without  professional  ultimata.  An  eye 
should  be  cocked  toward  artistic  achievement  without  considera- 
tion of  commercial  returns.  Nevertheless,  one  realizes  with 
something  of  a  shock  that  the  principles  propounded  within  the 


The  Little  Theatre  Society  of  Indiana 

The  Beauty  Editor,  by  Virginia  C.  Shaffer,  headed  the  final 
program  of  the  Little  Theatre  of  Indiana's  sixth  season.  Mrs. 
Shaffer  whose  husband,  John  C.  Shaffer,  is  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Evening  Post  and  various  other  newspapers,  does  not  have  to 
shine  in  the  reflected  glory  of  her  husband's  prominence,  but 
is  able  to  stand  upon  her  own  not  only  as  playwright,  but  also 
as  a  writer  of  poetry  and  short  stories.  The  other  plays  pre- 
sented by  the  Indianapolis  company  were  Frank  Tompkins' 
Sham,  The  Confession,  by  J.  Kenyon  Nicholson;  and  The  Lotion 
of  Love,  by  J.  Harry  Irvine. 
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The  Scoffer:  A  New  Italian  Success 


By  RUDOLPH  ALTROCCHI 


/L  BEFFARDO  {The  Scoffer)  "A  dramatic  fresco  of 
the  thirteenth  century,"  as  the  author,  Nino 
Berrini  calls  it,  is  indeed  an  excellent  play.  No 
wonder  that  it  had  the  greatest  success  of  the  last  year 
in  Italy.  It  shows,  in  fact,  just  the  theatrical  quahties 
necessary  to  popular  success,  even  in  a  country  whose 
audiences  are  traditionally  hyper-critical.  And  since 
theatrical  human  nature  is  fundamentally  the  same  all 
over  the  world,  let  us  take  a  glance  at  this  dramatic 
best  seller. 

First  of  all  it  is  a  play  of  action.  There  is  plenty  of 
story,  as  we  are  wont  to  say  about  Shakespeare,  and  it  is 
increasingly  absorbing  through  four  well-balanced  acts. 
To  be  sure,  the  author  makes  use  of  material  familiar 
to  romantic  drama:  the  picturesque  setting  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  remote,  mysterious,  provocative;  anoma- 
lous situations;  portrayal  of  a  victim  of  society,  a  man 
bom  wretched  who  craves  to  retaliate  against  an  unjust 
fate.  Then  there  are  the  legitimate  trappings  of  histori- 
cal drama:  fortress-like  palaces,  cringing  misers,  with 
their  bags  of  gold  sequins,  high-walled  gardens  at  mid- 
night, abducted  maidens,  masked  abductors  hidden 
behind  discreet  bushes,  flashes  of  daggers,  dingy  wine- 
taverns — and  all  these  somber  elements  thrown  on  a 
contrast  of  May-time  frolics.  This  melodramatic  action 
is  so  cleverly  wound  around  the  excellently  portrayed 
hero,  and  develops  the  tale  with  such  entertaining  con- 
tinuity, that  it  makes  for  genuine  drama.  For  after  all 
it  is  often  diflScult  to  point  out  exactly  where  melodrama 
stops  and  real  drama  begins,  except  for  the  fact  that  we 
associate  such  words  as  melodrama,  sentimentality,  and 
farce  with  falseness.  And  is  not  falseness  itself 
also  subject  to  the  laws  of  relativity,  so  to  speak, 
and  does  not  the  valuation  of  falseness  vary  with  tem- 
peraments and  nationalities?  At  any  rate  Berrini's 
play  seems  to  have  all  the  ingredients  not  of  an  epoch- 
making  masterpiece,  but  of  genuinely  human  and 
stirring  theatricality,  which  is  what  the  audience  wants. 
Hence  its  success. 

T^HE  hero,  Cecco  Angiolieri,  who  by  his  desperately 
-*-  scoffing  wretchedness  arouses  our  sympathy  from 
the  very  first  scene,  is  a  well  known  character  in  Italian 
literature.  He  was  a  freak  poet  of  Dante's  time,  who 
wrote  an  absurdly  entertaining  sonnet  expressing 
jocund  hatred  of  all  the  world  in  general  and  of  his 
parents  in  particular;  and  who  also  had  the  honor  of 
being  the  hero  in  one  of  Boccaccio's  tales  (Decameron, 
IX,  4).  These  two  sources  suggested  to  Berrini  the 
peculiar  personality  of  the  hero;  the  plot  he  elaborated 
by  using  a  motive  of  revenge,  a  triangle  situation,  a 
psychological  theorem.   The  play  thus  combines  histor- 


ical drama  with  an  excellent  character  sketch,  and  adds 
to  these  two  elements  a  touch  of  the  piece  d.  thlse,  a 
hint  of  our  modern  psychological  drama. 
But  let  me  tell  briefly  the  story. 

TN  the  first  act  Cecco  is  returning  home  from  a  dissi- 
-*-  pated  expedition  and  finds  that  his  parents  will  not 
receive  him.  His  father,  an  aged  miser,  is  afraid  of 
being  asked  for  more  money;  his  mother  has  great 
dread  but  not  a  bit  of  love  for  her  rakish  son.  Cecco, 
undaunted,  drops  into  his  home  through  the  chimney. 
His  tone  is  that  of  a  young  man  wicked,  but  not  through 
his  own  fault,  a  mocker  of  life  through  bitterness,  a 
wretch  enraged  against  the  cause  of  his  wretchedness. 
His  rage  centers  particularly  on  Mino,  an  old  friend  of 
the  family,  who  apparently  has  been  intriguing  for  years 
against  the  old  gentleman's  money,  and  still  more 
against  his  wife.  This  old  rascal  is  bringing  back  some 
money  collected  for  Angioliero,  Cecco's  father.  Cecco, 
indigoant  at  the  disaffection  and  distrust  of  his  family, 
seizes  the  money  and  escapes,  swearing  vengeance  par- 
ticularly against  this  Mino,  whom  he  considers  the  source 
of  all  trouble,  and  whom  he  proposes  to  unmask  and 
punish. 

In  fact,  in  the  second  act,  Cecco  with  three  trusted 
comrades  sneaks  into  Mino's  garden  one  May  night, 
leads  off  a-Majnng  Gioiosa,  lady  companion  of  Mino's 
daughter,  and  then  the  daughter  herself,  Fioretta,  a 
delightfully  simple  maiden  of  eighteen.  By  thus  abduct- 
ing, through  the  pretense  of  love  and  of  May  frolicking, 
Mino's  one  beloved  creature,  Cecco  certainly  has  struck 
the  old  rascal  in  his  one  good  and  vulnerable  spot,  his 
love  for  his  child. 

Mino's  long  practice  in  hypocrisy  makes  him  adopt, 
after  the  first  despair  at  the  disappearance  of  his  daughter, 
an  attitude  of  cringing  diplomacy  He  is  willing  to  pay 
gold  sequins  for  the  release  of  his  child,  intact.  But  Cecco, 
though  he  secretly  has  no  evil  intention  against  the 
young  girl,  clings  to  his  opportunity  for  revenge.  The 
old  rascal  then  plays  another  card,  and  a  dangerous  one. 
He  induces  Lisa,  Cecco's  mother,  to  plead  for  him  with 
Cecco.  Lisa  pleads  with  such  fervor  that  she  gives 
herself  away,  and,  at  the  end  of  a  harrowing  scene,  is 
forced  to  admit  that  Fioretta  is  none  other  than  her  own 
daughter  by  Mino.  She  loves  her  because,  though  an 
adulterine  child,  she  is  the  child  of  love;  she  never  did 
love  Cecco  because,  though  legitimate,  he  was  not  the 
child  of  love.  She  had  been  given  in  marriage  when 
only  fourteen  to  a  man  already  old,  for  whom  she  felt 
nothing  but  horror.  Cecco  is  the  child  of  disgust  and 
horror,  not  of  love.  Here  then  is  the  psychological, 
{Continued  on  page  334.) 
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Looping  the  Loop  in  May 

By  J.  VANDERVOORT  SLOAN 


BEN-AIMI,  one  of  the  outstanding  actors  of  last 
season  in  New  York,  has  left  Chicago  after  a 
.  brief  engagement.  The  brevity  of  his  stay  in 
our  midst  has  been  attributed  to  several  causes,  the 
kindUest  of  which  is  that  it  is  so  late  in  the  season  that 
"no  one  is  going  to  a  serious  play."  New  York  and 
Chicago  agreed  in  th&t  Samson  and  Delilah,  the  play 
in  which  Ben-Ami  appeared,  was  a  very  poor  vehicle 
in  which  to  exploit  the  talents  of  any  actor,  good  or  bad. 
As  to  the  actor  himself  there  has  been  a  wide  range  of 
opinion.  Some  persons,  including  most  of  the  dramatic 
critics,  have  pronounced  him  phenomenal;  others  have 
classed  him  as  mediocre;  and  still  others  have  agreed 
with  one  of  the  leading  dramatic  critics  who  said  he  was 
a  performer  and  not  an  actor. 

It  is  not  fair  to  judge  an  actor  by  one  performance 
or  a  painter  by  one  picture,  and  I  shall  not  pass  definite 
judgment  on  Ben-Ami  until  T  shall  have  seen  him  in  a 
real  drama.    My  present  impression  of  his  acting  is  that 
it   is   a   combination   of  things   I 
have  seen  done  by  David  War- 
field,  Louis  Mann,  Lew  Fields  to 
whose  abihty  as  a  serious  actor 
I  can  bear  witness,  and  the  late 
David  Kessler  who  was,  like  Ben 
Ami,  transplanted  from  the  Yid- 
dish  stage.      If   Ben-iVmi    is    an 
actor  of  the  first  rank,  it  is  up  to 
Mr.    Arthur    Hopkins    to    project 
him  in  a  play  that  is  worthy  of 
his  talent. 

IN  spite  of  the  fact  that  some 
unkind  Eastern  critic  suggested 
after  seeing  Call  the  Doctor  that 
that  was  what  Mr.  Belasco  should 
do,  this  amusing  comedy  built 
about  the  old  theme  of  the  un- 
progressive,  demonstrative,  and 
consequently  jealous  wife,  and 
the  progressive  husband  who  finds 
a  woman  who  "understands  him," 
has  proved  to  be  the  loop's  best 
spring  tonic.  As  "Mr.  Dooley" 
said  of  a  similar  case  in  real  life, 
the  wife  has  just  got  to  a  point 
where  she  can  drink  champagne' 
without  sneezing,  when  the  hus- 
band decides  to  divorce  her.  Fic- 
tion being  stranger  than  truth, 
however,  there  is  a  reconcihation 
in  the  last  act  of  the  play,  due  to 
the   tactful   ministrations   of   the 


doctor,  a  charming  young  person,  Miss^Ruth  Shepley, 
who  is  not  an  M.  D.  but  a  doctor  of  domestic  difficulties. 
The  star  honors  in  this  lucky  play-without-a-star  go, 
however,  to  Miss  Charlotte  Walker  who  as  the  dowdy 
wife  should  be  a  lesson  to  her  sisters  in  the  audience 
who  do  as  she  does.  Sir  Arthur  Pinero  once  said  that 
no  woman  incUned  to  be  immoral  would  be  affected  by 
or  "learn  a  lesson"  from  The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray, 
and  such  I  fear  will  be  the  case  with  the  frumpish  though 
heart-sick  ladies  who  see  Miss  Walker's  admirable  per- 
formance. 

During  the  month  just  past  the  loop  suffered  two 

losses:    the  vagabond  hero  of  The  Tavern  caught  the 

scent  of  spring  and  vanished,  and  Miss  Lynn  Fontanne, 

a-weary  of  speaking  bromides  to  an  enthusiastic  public, 

decided  to  be  herself  for  a  few  months  before  opening 

in  Dulcy  in  New  York  later  on.    To  take  the  place  of 

The  Tavern  came  The  Meanest  Man  in  the  World  which 

is  pleasing  the  clientele  of  the  George  M.  Cohan  theatre 

where  it  is  holding  forth.    It  may 

be    summed    up    briefly:     if   you 

liked   Turn   to   the   Right,  Bunker 

Bean,    and    The  Fortune    Hunter, 

you   will  hke   The   Meanest   Man 

in  the  World  as  it  is  a  combination 

of  the  three.    Dulcy 's  successor  is 

Mr.   Taylor   Holmes   who   makes 

of  a  poUte  mystery  play.  Smooth 

as  Silk,  what  its  title  implies. 

TT  IS  a  promising  sign  of  the 
■*■  times  theatrical  that  Gertie's 
Garter  played  a  very  limited  en- 
gagement at  the  theatre  which 
housed  a  year  or  two  ago  Up  in 
Mabel's  Room.  Such  plays,  so- 
called,  are  examples  of  what  a 
certain  type  of  manager  says  "the 
public  wants."  Luckily  such  a 
public  wearies  in  time  of  plays 
whose  chief  motivation  is  a  dis- 
play of  some  article  of  lingerie 
which  is  a  famihar  household 
article,  or  a  bath-tub  which  is 
equally  so.  The  result  is  inevit- 
able and  Gertie's  Garter  fell  with 
a  more  resounding  crash  than  is 
customary  with  such  a  delicate 
piece  of  apparel. 

Formerly  Chicago  was  with  ex- 
ceptional cases  without  drama 
during  the  summer  months  but  last 

summer    witnessed    several    long 
CharloUe  Walker  (Continued  on  page  SS3.) 
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THE     D  R  A  ISl  A 


The  Enchanted  Thorn* 

A  panorama  of  life  in  the  days  of  chivalry,  presented  May  9,  1921  by  the 
Illinois  Woman's  College,  Jacksonville,  -f 

By  JOHN  KEARNS 

On  the  King's  Highway,  the  First  of  May,  circa  A.  D.  1000. 

A  section  of  country  road  sweeps  around  in  a  broad  curve,  passing  around  and  behind  a  background  of  thicket, 
which  forms  a  screen.     The  road  is  defined  by  low  stone  ivalls  and  shrubbery. 

At  the  apex  is  posted  a  sign  which  informs  everybody  it  is  the  Court  Road,  and  two  arms,  or  indices,  point 
one  to  London,  and  the  other  to  St.  John's  Wood.  To  London  side  a  little  way  is  a  gibbet,  with  a  body  left  swing- 
ing in  the  wind.     To  the  St.  John's  Wood  side  is  a  shrine  with  an  image  under  cover. 

The  Panorama  divides  itself  roughly  into  Two  Parts — Morning  and  Evening.  In  the  Morning  the  parade 
is  all  in  the  direction  of  St.  John's  Wood  from  the  London  way.  And  in  the  Evening  it  flows  back  in  the  other 
direction,  ending  about  as  it  began,  with  the  Witches'  funeral  march. 

The  Parade  is  composed  of  the  following  groups,  but  others  may  be  added  at  the  discretion  of  the  director: 

Witches  3.  Milk  Maids       5.  The  Knight  and  His  Squire     7.  The  King  and  His  Escoet 

Chimney  Sweeps    4.  Fats  6.  The  Queen  and  Her  Escort    8.  Robin  Hood  and  His  Band 

The  Principals  are  as  follows: 
The  Dwarf  4.  The  Esquire  6.  The  Ki>fG  or  England  8.  Robin  Hood 

The  Mother  Witch       5.  TpE  Queen  of  thk  Fays    7.  The  Queen  of  England        9.  Maid  Marian 


1 
2 

1. 
2. 
3.  The  Knight 


10.  Friar  Tuck 


The  Witches,  after  a  hard  night's  revel,  are  on  their 
way  back  to  their  haunts  in  St.  John's  Wood.  The 
Dwarf,  tired  out,  is  lagging  behind.  But  when  he  spies 
the  gibbet,  he  runs  ahead  of  the  others,  gives  the  corpse 
a  malicious  poke,  and  gets  knocked  down  himself  when 
it  swings  back  again. 

The  Hawthorn  tree  next  attracts  the  Dwarf's  atten- 
tion. He  runs  up  to  it,  plucks  off  a  spray,  and  gets 
pricked  with  a  thorn.  He  runs  howling  to  his  mother, 
who  out  of  spite  proceeds  to  cast  a  malignant  spell  over 
the  spray  and  the  tree.  The  Witches  jo  j  on  again,  but 
the  Dwarf  sits  down  by  the  roadside  to  rest  a  bit. 

And  here  come  the  Chimney  Sweeps,  with  Jack-in- 
the-Green,  Hobby  Horse,  and  all  the  rest,  dancing 
along  on  their  way  to  St.  John's  Wood  to  fetch  a  May 
Pole.  The  Dwarf  joins  them,  and  takes  part  in  their 
antics,  until  he  begins  to  get  too  boisterous.  Then  they 
all  set  upon  him  and  drive  him  away. 

And  then  come  the  Milk  Maids,  with  their  pails  and 
their  ribbons  and  their  decorated  cow.  The  Dwarf 
spies  them,  and  hides  till  they  are  past;  then  he  rushes 
out  to  frighten  them  away. 

After  that,  the  Dwarf  lies  down  under  the  Hawthorn 
tree,  and  falls  asleep.  The  Fays  steal  out  pf  the  shrub- 
bery and  dance  around  the  tree. 

And  next  here  come  a  mounted  Knight  and  his 
Esquire.  The  Knight  catches  sight  of  the  Queen  of 
Fays,  dismounts,  and  pursues  her  to  the  edge  of 
the  thicket.  The  Dwarf  awakes,  and  just  as  the 
Knight  reaches  out  to  clasp  the  luring  Fay  in  his  arms, 
she  eludes  him,  and  he  clasps  the  Dwarf  instead.    The 

♦Copyright  1921  by  John  Kearna.  No  royalty  U  required  but  permission  to 
produce  must  be  obtained  from  The  Draua. 


Dwarf  roars  with  merriment,  but  the  disgusted  Knight 
delivers  him  a  terrible  buffet  with  his  mailed  hand. 
The  Dwarf  rolls  over  and  over  on  the  ground,  howling. 
The  Knight  and  the  Esquire  plunge  into  the  thicket, 
determined  to  follow  the  Fays.  The  Dwarf  vows  ven- 
geance. 

The  Queen  and  her  escort  next  come  riding  by.  The 
Queen  observes  the  Hawthorn  tree  with  longing,  and 
after  they  have  passed  it,  she  bids  the  escort  wait  for 
her,  while  she  ventures  back  alone  for  a  spray  of  the 
blossoms.  The  Dwarf  meets  her,  and  obsequiousl,\- 
offers  her  his  bouquet.  But  before  she  can  accept  it, 
the  Knight  leaps  forth  from  the  thicket.  Snatching  the 
spray  from  the  Dwarf's  hands,  the  Knight  himself 
offers  it  to  the  Queen".  She  accepts  it,  buries  her  face  in 
it,  and  then  courteously  passes  it  back  for  the  Knight 
to  smell.  The  spell  begins  immediately  to  take  effect. 
Loving  each  other  at  sight,  they  approach  and  embrace, 
and  finally  bid  each  other  a  tender  farewell,  the  Queen 
going  back  with  reluctance  to  her  waiting  escort. 

And  presently  here  comes  the  King  and  his  escort, 
accompanied  bj^  the  treacherous  Dwarf,  who  has  in- 
formed on  the  Knight  and  the  Queen.  They  attempt 
to  take  the  Knight  into  custody,  but  the  Knight  with 
the  assistance  of  his  Esquire  puts  up  resistance,  and  a 
struggle  ensues.  Meanwhile,  a  portion  of  the  escort 
press  on  down  the  road  in  pursuit  of  the  Queen. 

The  struggle  is  interrupted  by  Robin  Hood  and  his 
band  of  Foresters  in  Lincoln  Green,  who  happen  along  in 
the  nick  oftime.  The  Knight  is  relieved,  while  the  Iving 
and  his  remaining  men  are  put  to  flight  in  the  direction 
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of  the  wood,  closely  pursued  by  Robin  Hood's  archers. 
Hereupon,  the  Knight  explains  the  situation,  as  he 
sees  it,  to  Robin  Hood,  Maid  Marian  and  the  rest. 
The  Friak  is  called  up,  and  he  proceeds  to  bless  the 
sword  of  the  Knight.  And  then  the  Knight,  followed 
by  Robin  Hood  and  his  band,  sets  out  in  quest  of  the 
Witch  that  east  the  spell  over  the  Hawthorn  tree. 

In  due  time  come  Robin  Hood  and  his  men  again, 
loaded  with  game  and  provisions.  They  lay  an  ambush 
for  the  King  and  his  escort  against  their  return  to  Lon- 
don town  that  evening. 

Along  come  the  King  and  his  men  unsuspectingly, 
bringing  back  the  Queen,  bound  and  in  disgrace.  Before 
the  shrine,  they  make  a  little  pause,  permitting  her  to 
kneel  and  to  offer  a  prayer  for  the  welfare  of  her  soul. 
Then  they  proceed  to  the  gallows.  Cutting  the  body 
down,  they  draw  the  rope,  and  proceed  to  adjust  it 
about  the  Queen's  neck  for  the  execution. 

However,  at  the  sudden  clear  call  of  a  horn,  Robin- 
Hood's  men  start  up  from  the  ground  and  the  bushes, 
charge  the  King's  men,  and  again  put  them  to  flight 
toward  town,  followed  by  a  cloud  of  arrows.  The 
King  is  captured,  and  the  Queen  released.  The  Dwarf 
i^'  brought  forward  and  made  to  confess. 

And  then  the  King  apologizes  to  all,  and  gladly 
takes  the  Queen  to  his  arms  again.  A  throne  is  next 
improvised  for  the  King  and  the  Queen,  and  all  pay 
homage  to  their  rulers.  The  Dwarf  is  seized  and  dragsed 
to  the  gibbet,  howling  and  struggling,  to  be  hanged 
in  place  of  the  Queen. 

But  here  comes  the  Knight  back  with  the  Witch's 
head  stuck  upon  a  lance.  This  he  sets  up  in  triumph 
at  the  turn  of  the  road.    And  now  at  the  intercession  of 


the  Queen,  the  Dwarf  is  pardoned  and  released.  The 
Queen  mounts  her  palfrey  beside  the  King,  and  back 
they  go  together  to  London  town. 

After  them  follow  Robin  Hood  and  his  merry  men. 
But  the  Dwarf  sits  down  by  the  roadside  alone  to  mourn 
the  loss  of  his  mother.  Again  the  Fays  appear,  and  hold 
a  sort  of  triumphal  dance  about  the  Witch's  head.  The 
Queen  of  the  Fays  finally  lifts  the  lance  and  the  head, 
and  they  all  disappear  again  in  the  thicket. 

Back  come  the  Chimney  Sweeps  and  the  Milk  Maids 
together,  with  the  May  Pole  cut  from  the  wood.  The 
Maids  find  the  Dwarf  asleep,  give  the  alarm,  and  the 
Chimney  Sweeps  pounce  upon  him  and  give  him  a 
terrible  drubbing.  They  then  set  up  their  pole  at  the 
turn  of  the  road,  and  hold  the  May  Pole  dance.  After 
that,  they  pick  up  the  pole,  and  carry  it  off  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  town. 

Finally,  the  Witches  appear  in  a  sort  of  funeral  pro- 
cession, with  great  lamentation,  bearing  the  headless 
corpse  of  the  Mother  Witch.  The  Dwarf  joins  the  pro- 
cession, and  all  pass  off  toward  town. 


notes 

The  action  should  not  be  strictly  limited  to  the  text.  The  comedy  here  given 
may  be  considered  simply  as  a  rough  outline.  Other  action  may  be  invented  to 
order,  or  improvised  by  the  actors  as  the  parade  moves  on.  The  main  requisites 
are  noise  and  motion.  Along  with  the  motion,  there  should  be  a  continual  talk- 
ing, laughing,  singing,  or  shouting,  varied  to  suit  the  moment.  There  should  be 
DO  pauses,  except  occasionally  at  the  climaxes  of  the  drama. 

As  the  piece  is  in  the  nature  of  a  motion  picture  drama  (or  a  circus  with  one 
large  ring)  tnere  should  be  music  of  some  sort  throughout  the  action,  an  orchestra 
or  flutes  or  strings,  or  perhaps  a  band.  The  musicians  might  effectively  be  screened 
behind  the  shrubbery,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  audience  or  be  placed  down  in 
front  of  the  audience,  in  the  immediate  foreground. 

The  music  can  be  procured  from  any  good  library  of  music,  by  any  director 
with  some  taste.  Preferably  easy  marches  not  popular  (grand,  funeral,  and  quick- 
step), and  perhaps  some  old  gavottes  and  Moms  dances.  The  marches  or  patrols 
tised  to  introduce  a  group  may  begin  pianissimo  and  work  up  to  forte,  and  again 
diminish  to  the  end,  to  simulate  the  approach  and  the  departure  of  a  group. 

As  the  characters  are  all  conventional,  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  details  as  to 
costumes  and  other  paraphernalia.  They  can  be  obtained  from  any  of  a  number 
f  works  on  such  subjects. 


And  the  King  Apologized  to  Everyone 
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THE     DRAMA 


Ben-Ami  and  the  Tragic  Mask 


By  PIERRE  LOVING 


BEN-AMI!  To  the  humblest  poverty-stricken 
Jew  this  is  a  talismanic  phrase  to  conjure  with. 
Being  construed,  it  means  the  son  of  my  people, 
and  the  magic  of  its  import  is  not  easily  rendered  by 
threading  together  prosaic  words  of  tedious  explanation. 
There  is  a  scriptural  glamour  and  simplicity  about  it 
that  has  the  power  to  stir  and  wake  to  flame  hidden 
emotional  impulses  connected  with  a  rich  heritage  which 
includes  both  the  Old  Testament  as  well  as  the  finest 
fruit  of  its  teaching,  Benedict  Spinoza. 

When  Jacob  Ben-Ami  forsook  the  Yiddish  stage  and 
appeared  for  the  first  time  in  English  at  the  Greenwich 
Village  theatre  under  the  direction  of  Arthur  Hopkins, 
a  strangely  uplifted  audience  felt  (especially  as  the  cur- 
tain fell  upon  that  penetrating  climax  of  the  second  act) 
that  un  frisson  nouveau,  a  new  tremor,  had  been  super- 
added to  the  rich  art  of  portraying  and  vivifying 
searching  emotion  on  the  stage.  With  almost  unanimous 
voice,  critics  and  audience  agreed  that,  despite  the  in- 
adequacy of  the  medium  used,  that  of  an  indifferent 
play,  a  new  great  actor  had  slipped  into  the  newly- 
awakened   American   theatre. 

What  is  the  secret  of  Ben-Ami's  finished  art?  Is  it 
merely  a  very  high  order  of  skill?  Or  is  it  expression, 
fresh  and  vibrant  and  self-creative?  And  if  the  latter, 
by  what  slow  processes  has  it  come  to  maturity?  A 
glance  at  the  career  of  Jacob  Ben-Ami  up  to  the  time 
he  was  taken  under  the  benign  wing  of  Arthur  Hopkins 
may  help  us  to  understand  his  present  masterj^  over 
his  medium. 

JACOB  BEN-AMI  was  born  in  Minsk,  Russia,  about 
"  thirty-two  years  ago.  His  father  was  a  prosperous 
merchant  of  that  city  and  the  son  was  accorded  the 
opportunity  of  an  excellent  education.  At  an  early  age, 
however,  he  gave  evidence  of  a  marked  leaning  for  the 
theatre.  His  first  chance  came  through  the  playhouse 
in  his  native  city,  where  he  played  innumerable  parts 
for  fifteen  years.  About  this  time  he  came  under  the 
influence  of  Balaieff,  and  this  marked  a  turning-point 
in  his  career.  He  appeared  in  Green  Fields,  the  well- 
known  play  of  Perez  Hirschbein,  and  the  Russian  News- 
papers at  once  proclaimed  him  a  great  actor  with  an 
amazing  virtuosity  for  one  so  young. 

When  the  Russian  government  issued  an  Imperial 
ukase  against  theatrical  performances  in  the  Yiddish 
language,  Ben-Ami  left  Russia  for  England.  He  gave 
a  series  of  performances  in  London  just  before  departing 
for  the  United  States.  When  he  arrived  in  New  York, 
he  played  in  Yiddish  at  various  Bowery  theatres  and 
in  Chicago.  He  also  appeared  on  several  occasions  in 
one-act  plays  at  the  Neighborhood  Playhouse.  Subse- 
quently, with  an  enthusiastic  band  of  followers,  he 
founded  the  Jewish  Art  Theatre,  engaged  the  old  Garden 


and  devoted  himself  to  perfecting  a  repertory  of  distinc- 
tion, mounted  simply  and  tastefully.  For  this  latter 
purpose  he  enlisted  the  services  of  several  young  artists 
to  make  his  sets.  (One  of  the  most  promising  of  these 
is  Louis  Bromberg  who  is  now  connected  with  the  De- 
troit Repertory  Theatre.)  Ben-Ami's  purpose,  as  he 
outlined  it  to  me  on  one  occasion,  was  to  create  an  experi- 
mental laboratory  for  young  forward-looking  Jewish 
actors,  artists  and  playwrights.  No  sacrifice,  he  held, 
would  be  too  great  to  achieve  this  end. 

It  was  at  the  Garden  Theatre  that  Ben-Ami  appeared, 
memorably  for  those  who  were  privileged  to  see  his 
work  there  in  such  plays  as  The  Abandoned  Nook,  The 
Idle  Inn,  Green  Fields,  Samson  and  Delilah  and  the  plays 
of  David  Pinski.  It  was  his  dynamic  synthesis  in  this 
repertory  that  won  for  him  the  whole-hearted  admira- 
tion of  an  electric  public.  It  was  this  discriminating 
minority  that  was  directly  responsible  for  Ben- Ami's 
appearance  on  the  English-speaking  stage. 

AFTER  a  recent  performance  of  Samson  and  Delilah 
I  walked  back-stage  and  engaged  the  young  actor 
in  desultory  conversation.  He  is  dark,  short-statured 
but  extremely  supple.  His  face,  even  off-stage,  wears 
a  slow  mask  of  pity  and  infinite  pathos.  It  is  a  self- 
contained  mask  of  poignant  emotion.  Shadows  of  tragic  j 
sufi'ering  and  sincerity  gather  there,  flicker  across  the 
chiselled  depths  of  his'  profile  when  he  talks  earnestlj- 
of  his  work,  past  and  future. 

When  asked  what  classic  parts  he  would  like  to  under- 
take, he  thrust  his  sculpturesque  head  back  and  said: 
"Oswald  in  Ghosts  has  always  appealed  to  me.     I  can     ■ 
visualize  myself  in  the  part  without  difficulty.    In  that     j 
memorable  last  act,  so  momentous  to  the  integration  of     1 
the  cumulative  effect,  I  see  myself  quietly  restrained  with 
intermittent  bursts  of  futile  but  passionate  hope.    It  is 
idle,  is  it  not,  to  speak  of  that  just  now?    John  Gabriel 
Borkman  is  another  part  I  reverence,  and  because  I  hold 
it  in  such  awe,  I  am  loath  to  attempt  it  before  I  have 
made  further  progress  in  the  nuances  of  English  diction." 

"How  about  Peer  Gynt?"  I  suggested,  recalling  his 
masterful  characterization  in  The  Idle  Inn. 

"Please  don't  talk  to  me  about  Peer  Gynt,"  he  replied, 
"I  have  dreamed  of  doing  that  all  my  life.  Some  day — 
it  cannot  come  too  soon  for  me — I  know  I  shall  do  Peer 
Gynt."  As  we  talked,  I  had  a  vision  of  Ben  Ami  inter- 
preting such  roles  as  Raskolnikoff  in  Crime  and  Punish- 
ment, Brand,  Hamlet,  and  He,  the  Man  who  Gets  Slapped.   _ 

BEN-AMI,  as  I  soon  found  out,  has  quite  definite 
ideas  about  a  repertory'  theatre  and  these  are  re- 
markable indeed  for  one  who  has  basked  in  the  splendor 
of  stardom.  They  are  utterly  impersonal.  "My  notion 
of  a  repertory  theatre,"  he  said,  "is  one  in  which  the 
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widest  flexibility  is  attained.  It  would  be  fatal  to  such 
a  theatre  if  one  personality  were  allowed  to  become 
dominant.  In  point  of  fact,  I  should  insist  on  having 
two  stars  in  my  ideal  repertory  playhouse,  alternating 
in  plays  every  other  evening.  Thus  the  audience  would 
be  keyed  up,  would  watch  with  something  like  breathless 
interest  the  progress  of  both  stars.  Why  shouldn't  we 
have  excited  interest  in  artistic  matters  as  well  as  in 
sport?  Then  again,  if  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
rivalry  between  the  two  stars,  so  much  the  better.  It 
will  only  put  the  actors  upon  their  best  mettle.  The 
upshot  in  the  long  run  will  be  a  better  type  of  acting." 
As  I  was  about  to  go,  Ben-Ami  discharged  a  parting 
shot  after  me:    "Don't  think,"  he  said,  "that  I've  given 


you  all  my  ideas  about  an  ideal  repertory  theatre.  I 
have  lots  more  in  perdu.  Some  day  I  shall  bestir  myself 
and  start  elaborating  them.  I  may  even — well — pub- 
lish them.  Oh  no;  I  am  not  a  bookman,  to  be  sure,  but 
even  so,  I  feel  that  nothing  short  of  a  book  will  contain 
them  all." 

I  didn't  mention  a  word  of  it  to  Ben-Ami,  but  my  last 
picture  of  him  was  wholly  ideal.  I  beheld  him  taking 
the  leading  part  in  that  noble  old  play  (or  a  modernized 
version  of  it)  Perkin  Warbeck.  Jacob  Ben-Ami  and  Per- 
kin  Warbeck!  It  was  just  an  April  fancy;  but  a  fancy 
that,  for  several  delightful  moments,  gave  me  pause  as 
I  walked  through  the  thickening  crowd  down  the  mild 
spring-flavored    street. 


The  Golden  Wish 


A  pageant  in  dance  and  pantomime  for  public  schools,  colleges,  and  community  activities." 

Theme  by  BESSIE  HATFIELD 
Dances  arranged  and  directed  by  CLARA  JULIA  ANDERSEN 


THE  ACTION:  The  action  takes  place'symbolically 
in  two  places:  1.  At  Everywo man's  Bower  of  Reflec- 
tion;   2.  In    the    GardeL. 

THE  TIME:  The  pageant~proper  is  concerned, 
symboUcally,  with  no  literal  period  of  time,  but  appUes 
to  the  life  experience  of _  all-time. 

THE  SETTING:  The  setting  is  that  of  a  natural 
landscape:  A  large  enclosed  circle  for  spectators;  Every- 
woman's  bower,  with  a  leafy  raised  couch  and  overhang- 
ing branches,  where  the  greater  part  of  the  pantomime 
takes  place  by  the  main  group ;  the  large  area  in  front  of 
the  bower,  where  the  dances  are  given. 

There  should  be  a  background  of  high  bushes  conceal- 
ing the  participants  who  are  behind  the  scenes.  Through 
this  shrubbery  are  two  pathways:  the  one  at  the  right  of 
Evertwoman's  bower  leads  to  "The  Land  of  Happiness" 
— the  one  at  the  left,  to  "No-Man-Knoweth-Where." 

PERSONS  IN  THE  PAGEANT: 


Herald 
everywoman 
Golden  Wish 
Three  Graces 
Service 
Selfishness 
Work 
Follies 

A  Chorus 


Vanities 
Idleness 
Flattery 
The  Nine  Muses 
Sleep 
Dreams 

Little  Joys  of  Life 
A  Piper 
OF  Maidens 


Women  who  have  served  Humanity: 

Florence  Nightingale 

Ruth 

Queen    Isabella 

Alice  Freeman  Palmer 

Students 

Catherine  Breshkovsky 

Joan  of  Arc 

Betsy  Ross 


*Coinnlete  details  of  miude,  dance  stepa,  costumes  etc.  eao  be  obtained  through 
Tbk  OSAIU. 


THE  THEME.  {Given  by  The  Herald)  : 

This  is  the  Garden  of  the  Heart  where  Everywoman 
Hwelleth  Queen.  Here  are  two  paths.  One  leads  to 
The  Land  of  Happiness,  the  other  to  No-Man-Knoweth- 
Where.  There  is  in  Everywoman's  Garden  a  leafy 
bower  called  "Reflection." 

Here  one  afternoon  in  the  Springtime  while  the 
flowers  bloom  and  the  birds  carol,  comes  Everywoman 
to  meditate  on  her  destiny.  With  her  comes  her  attend- 
ant, the  little  Golden  Wish,  and  the  Three  Graces. 
Well  does  Everywoman  love  the  Golden  Wish,  and 
never  will  she  let  her  go  far  away.  Selfishness  enters 
the  Garden  and  tries  to  lure  the  Golden  Wish  to  her- 
self, thereby  winning  Everywoman.  Service  would 
also  gain  control  over  Everywoman's  life,  and  mighty 
is  the  struggle  which  takes  place,  as  Selfishness  and 
Service,  with  their  helpers,  try  to  win  the  heart  of 
Everywoman.  Selfishness  calls  the  Follies,  the 
Vanities,  Idleness  and  Flattery  to  help  her  in  her 
task,  and  Everywoman  is  fascinated  by  their  groups. 
Service  brings  Work,  disguised  as  Drudgery,  and 
therefore  very  repellant  to  Everywoman.  Service 
removes  the  ugly  cloak  which  covers  Work,  and  with  a 
single  magic  touch  changes  Work  into  Beauty,  and 
leads  her  away  into  the  Land  of  Happiness.  Service 
also  brings  forth  The  Nine  Muses,  who  lay  the  symbols 
of  their  Arts  at  the  feet  of  Everywoman,  and  dance 
before  her.  After  Everywoman  has  struggled  long 
between  the  motives  Selfishness  and  Service,  she  and 
her  companions  fall  under  the  spell  of  the  Spirit  of 
Sleep.  The  Dream  Children  float  about  Everywoman 
and  bring  before  her  the  Women  Who  Have  Served 
Humanity.  They  then  pass  out  into  The  Land  of 
Happiness. 

The  Piper  wakens  Everywoman  with  the  music  of  his 
flute;  and  as  her  consciousness  returns,  the  Little 
Joys  of  Life  come  dancing  in  from  No-Man-Knoweth- 
Where. 

Service  draws  near,  and  perceives  that  she  has  won 
Everywonan's  heart.  Service  leads  Everywoman 
and  her  atten^^ants  to  The  Land  of  Happiness  while 
Selfishness  returns  alone,  and  defeated,  to  No-Man- 
Knoweth-Where. 
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Eleventh  Annual  Convention  Drama  League 

of  America* 

Report  of  the  Special  Convention  Secretary,  Mrs.  Portia  Carnes  Lane 


THE  Eleventh  Annual  Convention  of  the  Drama  League 
of  America  was  called  to  order  by  the  president,  Mr. 
John  M.  Stahl,  in  the  Red  Room  of  the  Hotel  LaSalle, 
Chicago,  at  eleven  o'clock  or  the  morning  of  Thursday,  Ajjril 
28,    1921. 

Mr.  Stahl  introduced  Mrs.  Clarence  Hough,  president  of 
the  Cnicago  Center,  who  gave  a  brief  word  of  welcome  to  out- 
of-town  delegates. 

Mr.  Stahl  then  read  a  detailed  account  of  the  work  of  the 
League  for  the  past  year.  He  told  (1)  of  the  confusion  resulting 
from  the  moving  of  our  archives  to  Chicago,  how  things  had 
been  straightened  out  at  last,  and  are  now  in  smooth  running 
order;  (2)  of  the  large  increase  in  membership;  (3)  how  we 
have  rid  ourselves  of  debt;  (4)  of  the  rapid  growth  and  success 
of  The  Dfama  Magazine;  (5)  of  the  successful  Institute  last 
summer;  (6)  of  departments  established  and  functioning;  i.  e. 

Lectures — Mrs.  A.  Starr  Best. 

Stagecraft — Mr.  Carroll  French. 

Cyommunity  Drama — Mr.  Edgar  Gordon. 

Drama  in  Colleges  and  Universities — Mr.  Frederick  Koch. 

High  School  Drama — Mr.  Theodore  Hinckley. 

Playgoing — Mr.  Jack  Crawford. 

Junior  Work — Miss  Cora  Mel  Patten. 

Religious  Drama — Miss  Clara  Fitch. 

With  all  this  machinery  in  fine  working  order,  the  Drama 
League  need  look  ahead  only  to  years  of  success. 

The  Report  of  Miss  Houston  of  the  past  very  busy  .secretarial 
year  was  read  and  accepted.  A  brief  report  by  Miss  Neely, 
the  Treasurer,  was  read  and  accepted,  and  a  detailed  reiK)rt 
I)laced  on  file. 

AT  twelve-thirty  the  meeting  adjourned  to  attend  the  lunch- 
eon which  the  Chicago  Center  tendered  the  visiting 
delegates  and  several  artists  then  playing  in  Chicago.  Guests 
at  the  luncheon  were  Mi?s  Lynn  Fontanne  of  Dulcy,  Lizzie 
Hudson  Collier  of  The  Bat,  Mr.  Arthur  Wynn,  Charles  Magrath, 
Percy  Homing,  Lena  Maitland,  Sylvia  Nelis  and  Fedora  Roselli 
all  of  the  Beggar's  Opera  company. 

After  the  luncheon,  Mr.  Heming  spoke  of  "The  Inspiration 
of  an  Audience,"  and  of  the  hearty  reception  the  Beggar's 
Opera  had  received  in  Chicago. 

Mrs.  Collier  spoke  of  the  splendid  influence  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  drama  which  the  League  was  exerting  and  which 
was  being  felt  more  and  more  by  producers,  managers,  and 
actors,  as  time  went  on. 

THE  afternoon  session  was  called  to  order  at 2:30,  Mr.  Stahl 
in  the  chair. 
The  first  report  was  made  by  Mrs.  Best,  who  told  in  detail 
of  the  growth  of  old  centers,  and  the  organization  of  new  ones 
in  the  past  year.  Mrs.  Best  urged  all  delegates  to  keep  their 
centers  in  close  touch  with  the  National  body,  and  told  them 
that  by  cooperation  with  other  civic  bodies  in  their  towns 
better  results  might  be  attained.  She  reported  that  fifty 
centers  are  functioning,  and  that  the  national  raembershii) 
is  now  about  ten  thousand.  She  told  of  the  splendid  community 
work  being  carried  on  by  the  Pasadena  center,  of  the  hearty 
cooperation  with  the  civic  authorities  in  Los  Angeles,  and  of 
the  very  successful  Junior  work  in  Birmingham.    She  reported 

♦Many  of  the  speeches  delivered  at  the  convention  will  be  printed  inftiUinlater 
numbers  of  The  Drama, 


that  the  center  at  Anniston,  Alabama,  is  holding  regular  meet- 
ings and  producing  plays;  at  Atlanta,  Georgia,  the  center  has 
worked  even  with  the  policemen  of  the  city,  and  formed  a 
subsidiary  circle  in  the  negro  district.  She  read  a  wTitten  report 
from  the  Boston  Center. 

Mrs.  Hobart  reported  for  Cincinnati,  not  so  much  what  they 
had  been  doing,  but  rather  their  plans  for  a  larger,  more  ener- 
getic and  far  reaching  center  for  next  year.  She  stated  that 
the  great  problem  in  Cincinnati  is  to  persuade  the  jirodueers 
to  stop  there  when  on  their  Middle- West  tours. 

Mrs.  Best  read  the  report  for  Chicago,  sent  in  by  Mrs.  Cooley, 
the  Past  President.  Mrs.  Cooley  told  of  a  very  successful 
year;  of  many  new  members  gained  after  a  great  slump  during 
the  war;  of  the  big  work  on  the  Mimicipal  Pier  with  the  chil- 
dren during  the  summer  and  the  hope  that  a  children's  civic 
theatre  might  grow  out  of  this  work. 

Mrs.  Fessler  told  most  interestingly  of  the  work  in  Indianaiwlis  ; 
of  their  growing  Junior  work;  of  the  work  just  organized  in 
the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  in  the  public  schools;  and  of  the 
continuation  of  League  drama  departments  in  two  of  the  city's 
three  high  schools;  the  Drama  League  is  paying  a  new  director 
for  the  work  in  the  grammar  schools,  and  obtaining  the  mone\' 
to  pay  her  by  charging  a  small  admission  fee  to  the  children's 
plays.  Aside  from  this  educational  work  the  Indianapolis 
Center  had  given  many  readings  of  plays  for  its  own  members 
and  invited  guests,  and  tendered  several  receptions  to  visiting 
artists. 

Mrs.  Riley  reported  for  Los  Angeles  and  Pasadena.  She 
told  of  the  formation  of  a  study  class  in  Pasadena  which  im- 
mediately gained  a  membership  of  fifty  women;  of  the  com- 
munity dances  they  had  fostered  which  had  been  so  successful 
in  bringing  in  money  to  build  their  community  playhouse; 
and  of  a  most  interesting  play-writing  contest  which  they  had 
conducted. 

THE  reports  from  centers  were  here  suspended  while  Profe.sscr 
S.  H.  Clark  spoke  on  Poetic  Drama.  He  told  us  that  the 
poetic  element  is  present  in  all  good  drama,  whether  poetry  or 
prose,  and  he  read  extracts  from  The  Land  of  Heart's  Desire. 
Ulysses,  and  Hamlet. 

Professor  Clark  was  followed  by  Mr.  Horace  Bridges  who, 
continuing  along  the  subject  of  rhythm  and  music  in  drama, 
told  us  that  the  most  beautiful  musical  instrument  is  the  human 
voice.  He  then  went  on  to  his  assigned  subject.  The  Discriminat- 
ing Audience.  He  insisted  that  public  taste  is  growing  better, 
since  recent  events  prove  that  the  public  is  actually  liking  and 
demanding  better  things.  He  spoke  of  the  immense  success 
this  season  of  Drinkwater's  Abrcham  Lincoln — after  many 
managers  had  turned  it  down.  Mr.  Bridges  believes  that 
greater  success  may  be  gained  by  intelligent  cooperation  on 
the  part  of  the  Drama  League  with  the  professional  manager 
although  the  managers  heretofore  have  been  ever  ready  to 
underestimate  the  public  taste.  As  another  evidence  that  the 
public  is  demanding  better  things,  he  sighted  the  great  increase 
in  the  number  of  plays  which  are  being  published  and  put  on 
public  sale.  He  insisted  that  the  "movie"  is  not  a  substitute 
for  good  drama;  but  that  the  great  increase  in  attendance 
upon  visual  drama  is  lessening  our  ability  as  a  nation  to  talk 
well.  Mr.  Bridges  maintained  that  the  average  high  school 
student  has  a  vocabulary  of  but  few  over  fifty  words,  and  then 
asked  "What  can  we  do  to  help?"     He  thinks  that   we,  as  a 
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body,  can  encourage  the  publication  of  good  plays  as  well  as 
attendance  upon  them.  He  stressed  the  value  of  play-reading 
circles,  and  the  fact  that  cooperation  between  the  church  and 
drama  will  go  a  long  way  to  help. 


A 


I 


FTER  Mr.  Bridges  had  iinished,  reports  from  centers  were 
resumed. 

Mr.  Storey  of  Pittsburgh  told  at  some  length  of  the  work 
which  they  have  succeeded  in  establishing  in  the  schools.  He 
reported  that  the  center  is  out  of  debt,  and  now  making  more 
elaborate  plans  for  next  year's  work.  The  Junior  department 
is  thoroughly  organized  in  the  settlement  houses  where  good 
work  is  being  done. 

Miss  Morrow  of  Iowa  City  reported  the  establishment  of 
a  little  theatre;  of  the  organization  of  classes  in  the  High  School; 
of  the  staging  of  a  Pilgrim  Pageant ;  the  production  of  Milestones 
and  the  conducting  of  an  essay  contest  in  the  schools. 

Mrs.  McKnight  of  Grand  Rapids  said  that  Grand  Rapids 
has  found  that  by  making  the  coming  of  an  actor  or '  actress 
a  "social  event"  in  the  town,  a  successful  run  for  the  play  is 
assured. 

Miss  Wright  told  us  that  Memphis  has  just  been  organized 
and  so  far  has  done  little;  but  that  she  was  going  home,  filled 
with  enthusiasm,  having  heard  the  inspiring  reports  from  so 
many  centers. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  five-thirty.  The  out-of-town 
delegates  attended  The  Tavern. 

ON  FRIDAY  morning  the  meeting  was  called  to  order 
at  eleven  o'clock,  Mr.  Stahl  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Crawford's  rejMrt — that  of  the  playgoing  chairman,  was 
read  by  Miss  Houston  and  was  as  follows: 

"A  month  to  month  comment  by  your  chairman  on  current 
plays  in  New  York  has  been  submitted  to  the  editor  of  The 
Dr.\ma  and  published  by  him.  Your  chairman  has  contrived, 
by  the  exercise  of  considerable  agility,  to  see  nearly  all  the 
important  plays  in  New  York.  In  commenting  upon  them, 
he  has  exercised  a  free  and  independent  judgment,  but  he  has 
tried  to  point  out  in  what  ways  popular  plays  have  been  con- 
tributions to  the  stage  and  in  what  ways  some  of  them  have 
fallen  shojt.  The  objection  is  that  he  has  expressed  only  his 
own  opinion,  but  in  matters  of  theatrical  judgment  one  must 
trust  some  one,  and  this  has  been  tne  only  arrangement  that 
seemed  to  your  Chairman  immediate  and  practical. 

"Possibly  there  would  be  room  in  The  Drama  each  month 
for  a  similar  report  from,  say,  Ptiiladelphia,  Boston,  and  Chi- 
cago. In  that  way  we  should  cover  rather  thoroughly  the  current 
stage.  Centers  could  then  check  up  on  touring  plays  from  the 
reports  made  while  these  plays  were  playing  city  stands. 

"Possibly  a  question  and  answer  department  on  current 
plays  might  be  added  to  the  reports  in  The  Drama — queries 
of  general  interest  being  answered  in  its  pages,  other  questions 
being  referred  to  the  Playgoing  chairman  for  replies. 

"In  conclusion,  your  chairman  still  feels  that  limitation  of 
time  and  geography  cause  the  work  of  this  department  to  fall 
far  short  of  what  it  might  be.  Your  chairman,  however,  cannot 
end  this  report  without  expressing  his  gratitude  to  Mr.  Hinckley 
for  the  encouragement  and  support  given  to  the  publication  of 
the  monthly  reports.  There  is  no  question  in  the  mind  of  your 
chairman  about  the  value  of  The  Drama  as  an  aid  to  the 
encouragement  of  playgoing." 

Discussion  followed,  the  small  centers  emphasizing  the  fact 
that  managers  sent  few  or  no  good  plays  to  the  small  town. 

The  discussion  was  followed  by  a  paper  on  the  actual  con- 
dition of  the  small  town  by  Mr.  Franklin  B.  Owen  who  had 
made  a  coast  to  coa.st  survey  in  answer  to  a  questionnaire  which 
the  League  had  sent  out.  The  conclusion  the  committee  reached 
was  that  all  the  good  companies  stay  in  New  York,  the  road 
companies  stay  in  the  South  and  Middle  West,  and  throughout 


the  entire  West  the  amateur  societies  are  the  only  ones  which 
are  presenting  to  the  people  drama  of  real  value. 

Mr.  Owen's  paper  was  most  interestingly  followed  by  Mr. 
.John  Pcltret,  representative  for  Mr.  Wm.  B.  Harris,  Jr.,  who 
presented  "The  Manager's  Side."  He  told  us  that  the  managers 
had  ceased  to  seek  not  the  small  towns,  because  of  poor  receipts 
there,  but  because  of  poor  theatres  in  unsanitary  condition,  poor 
hotels,  and  poor  food  for  the  actors.  His  pages  contained  dozens  of 
specific  instances  proving  that  there  is  no  demand  in  the  small  town 
for  good  shows  and  no  civic  interest  in  them  when  they  come. 

Mr.  Pcltret  was  followed  by  Mr.  Kerr,  business  manager  for 
The  Bat  who  spoke  feelingly  and  amusingly  from  his  vast  experi- 
ence with  the  "one-night  stand"  all  over  the  United  States. 
He  described  vividly  the  very  poor  theatres  throughout  the 
South,  and  told  the  del'igates  the  actors  would  not  endure  the 
hardships  of  the  dirty  theatre  in  the  small  town,  with  poor 
hotel  accommodations,  when  they  could  make  more  money 
staying  on  Broadway.  His  talk  was  informal  and  reminiscent. 
His  slogan  was  "clean  the  theatre,  then  clean  the  drama,  and 
don't  forget  the  hotels." 

A  lively  discussion  followed  these  speakers,  and  the  session 
was  adjourned  for  luncheon  at  one  o'clock. 

THE  afternoon  session  was  called  to  order  at  2:30,  Mr. 
Stahl  presiding. 

The  first  speaker  was  Professor  Bridge  of  Grinnell,  Iowa. 
Professor  Bridge  stated  that  the  effect  of  his  paper  on  "How 
the  Small  Town  Looks  at  It"  had  been  anticipated  by  the  talks 
of  Mr.  Peltret  and  Mr.  Kerr  in  the  forenoon.  So  he  spoke  briefly 
of  the  "Unspeakable  Dullness  of  Many  Main  Streets,"  and 
showed  that  the  "movie"  had  brought  a  ray  of  light  to  the 
small  town.  Professor  Bridge  believes  that  we  must  look  to  the 
schools  for  economic  and  social  progress;  and  to  the  student 
for  some  improvement  in  taste;  and  that  many  of  the  amateur 
groups  are  really  trying  to  do  something  worth  while.  He  inserted 
an  interesting  statement  that  Grinnell,  Iowa,  contracted  with 
various  managers  for  thirty  plays  at  the  beginning  of  last  season. 
Of  these  thirty,  twenty-seven  were  cancc-Ued,  and  the  three 
which  came  were  "Up  in  Mabel's  Room,"  "Twin  Beds"  and 
"Mutt  and  Jeff."  He  believes  that  cooperation  on  the  part  of 
the  high  school  or  college  and  the  civic  organizations  with  the 
commercial  managers  might  help  to  bring  something  better  to 
the  small  town. 

Mrs.  Pelham  of  Hull  House  followed.  Mrs.  Pelham  has  been 
for  twenty-one  years  the  manager  and  director  of  The  Hull 
House  Players,  the  oldest  organized  little  theatrj  in  America. 
They  have  given  more  than  one  hundretl  ])lays  in  twenty-one 
years.  Many  of  the  plays  were  first-timers  in  America  and 
many  first-timers  on  any  stage.  Mrs.  Pelham  aroused  a  great 
deal  of  enthusiasm  and  answered  any  number  of  questions 
regarding  the  modus  operandi  of  her  particular  group. 

Following  Mrs.  Pelham,  Mr.  Stuart  Walker  told  in  detail 
of  his  theatre  in  Indianapolis;  how,  after  three  years  of  hard 
work,  they  were  able  at  last  to  stand  alone;  that  they  have  a 
repertory  theatre — not  the  old  "stock  company"  where  each 
actor  was  a  type  and  played  the  same  sort  of  part  in  each  play — 
but  a  theatre  where  each  one  plays  the  part  which  is  assigned 
to  him,  a  lead  in  one  play,  perhaps  playing  a  minor  role  in 
another. 

Mr.  Maurice  Browne,  former  director  of  the  Chicago  Little 
Theatre,  said  a  word  for  the  little  theatre  work  which  he  be- 
lieves is  bound  to  be  a  success.  Mr.  Browne  believes  that  the 
hope  of  the  drama  is  in  amateur  work  and  that  the  repertory 
theatre  will  be  a  success  when  underwritten  by  the  people  of 
a  community. 

Mrs.  Aldis  of  the  Lake  Forest  players  told  of  the  experiences 
of  their  little  group  in  the  last  ten  years.  Mrs.  Aldis  urged 
that  amateurs  attempt  simple  plays,  with  simple  settings. 

Mrs.  Howard  Shaw  brought  a  plan  of  her  open  air  theatre, 
and  told  of  the  plays  her  players  had  given. 
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AT  6:30  at  the  Cordon  Club  in  the  Fine  Arts  Building  supper 
was  served.  Prof.  Frank  Bliss  Snyder  addressed  the  diners 
and  a  letter  of  good  wishes  from  Mr.  Roland  Holt  (of  Henry 
Holt  and  Company,  New  York)  was  read  as  follows: 

"Wannest  greetings  all  of  my  dear  friends  of  The  Drama 
League.  I  think  this  is  the  first  convention  in  ten  years  that 
I  have  missed,  and  I  would  not  be  missing  it,  but  for  the  greed 
of  the  Printers  and  Binders'  Unions,  which  have  left  this  poor 
publisher  no  car  fare  to  far  Chicago. 

"Your  Drama  League  Idea  has  accomplished  much. 

"It  is  largely  responsible  for  the  increased  attention  paid 
to  Drama  in  our  colleges  and  schools. 

"It  has  encouraged  publishers  to  issue  drama  books  as  never 
before,  and  libraries  to  circulate  them. 

"It  has  made  The  Drama  a  most  significant  and  influential 
periodical,  invaluable  for  the  many  good  plays  it  prints,  and 
sanely  advocating  what  is  best  in  our  Theatre  without  standing 
for  merely  passing  fads  or  morbidities. 

"The  fact  that  generally  plays,  and  often  the  best  plays, 
are  now  having  the  long  runs,  instead  of  musical  comedies, 
is  due  to  the  seed  sown  by  The  Drama  League. 

"It  has  made  the  public  conscious  of  the  value  of  The  Theatre, 
and  furnished  trained  audiences  that  have  encouraged  managers 
to  put  on  finer  plays. 

"It  started  clubs  reading  fine  plays,  and  then  acting  them, 
and  so  gave  the  impulse  that  has  blossomed  forth  into  over  a 
hundred  and  fifty  Little  Theatres. 

"It  has  given  new  life  to  the  invaluable  resident  Local  Stock 
Companies,  our  best  means  of  keeping  our  best  American  plays 
in  repertory,  and  our  nearest  approach  to  a  Repertory  Theatre. 

"Give  me  long  notice,  for  I  greatly  long  to  be  with  you  at 
next  year's  convention." 


Later  a  special  performance  by  the  Vassar  Players  was  given 
for  League  guests  in  Miss  Hickox's  studio. 

The  Players,  a  group  of  Vassar  seniors,  who  have  been  doing 
drama  work  for  the  past  foiu*  years,  presented  excellently  Jezebel, 
Two  Slatterns  and  a  King,  and  Aria  da  Capo — all  written  by 
Vassar  women  and  aU  products  of  the  Vassar  Workshop. 

ON  SATURDAY  morning,  the  meeting  was  called  to  order 
at  10:30,  President  Stahl  in  the  chair. 

The  first  speaker  was  Miss  Cora  Mel  Patten,  chairman  of  the 
Junior  Committee.  Miss  Patten  told  of  organization  and  growth 
of  the  Junior  work  in  many  centers,  and  especially  of  the  work 
in  Chicago  on  the  Municipal  Pier.  She  offered  several  suggestions 
for  Junior  work  in  the  centers;  (1)  a  collection  of  children's 
plays  in  the  local  library;  (2)  an  information  bureau  for  teachers 
and  directors;  (3)  collections  of  costumes  for  working  groups; 
(4)  presentation  of  a  Christmas  play;  (5)  an  annual  pla^  festival; 
(6)  trained  teachers  in  the  schools.  With  these  activities  oi^an- 
ized,  the  Junior  work  must  grow. 

Miss  Clara  Fitch  reported  for  the  committee  on  Religious 
plays.  Her  great  point  was  that  churches  of  all  denominations 
are  finding  that  they  can  reach  the  young  people  and  hold  them, 
by  interesting  them  in  religious  plays  and  pageants,  given  in 
the  church  auditorium  or  hall.  She  told  of  the  prize  competition 
which  had  given  us  three  good  plays  for  young  people  and 
gave  details  of  the  work  of  the  Pilg:rim  players  of  Evanston, 
who  were  among  the  first  in  the  field  and  who  have  inspired 
80  many  church  organizations  to  take  up  this  work. 

Mr.  Hinckley  spoke  of  the  work  in  High  Schools  which  is 
growing  so  rapidly.  He  told  us  that  the  Drama  League  has 
answered  more  queries  concerning  high  school  work  than  con- 
cerning any  other  department;  that  eleven  years  ago  there  was 
practically  no  dramatic  work  of  worth  in  the  high  schools; 
now  more  than  one  hundred  schools  have  drama  departments. 
This  work  has  not  grown  so  rapidly  as  it  should  because  of  the 


lack  of  trained  teachers  to  carry  it  on.  He  urged  the  centers 
cooperate  with  the  high  schools,  and  work  for  a  better  class  of 
plays  for  the  high  school  and  more  efficient  instructors. 

Mrs.  Riley  spoke  of  the  value  of  the  play-reading  circle.  The 
one  requisite  is  a  good  leader  for  the  discussion.  The  reading 
circle  is  one  of  the  most  helpful  things  for  the  small  town,  for 
in  this  way  the  members  of  the  centers  may  acquaint  themselves 
with  new  plays,  which  may  not  reach  their  community  for 
several  seasons. 

Miss  Ward  of  Northwestern  University,  speaking  for  the 
adult  amateurs,  urged  them  to  choose  good  plays,  pay  the 
necessary  royalty,  and  sell  enough  tickets  to  make  expenses. 

Mrs.  Best  asked  the  small  centers  to  consult  the  League's 
Lecture  Bureau  when  planning  their  year's  programs.  By 
linking  several  small  centers,  conveniently  situated,  the  League 
can  offer  the  best  talent  at  the  lowest  price. 

The  morning  session  closed  with  a  spirited  talk  by  Mrs. 
Marietta  Johnson  of  the  Fairhope  school  in  Alabama.  She  told 
of  the  plan  of  her  school,  of  its  wholesome  team  play  in  all 
departments,  where  the  watchword  is  expression,  not  repres- 
sion, of  their  presentation  of  plays  which  the  children  them- 
selves want  to  put  on,  not  of  those  which  will  "give  a  show"  to 
the  community.  The  prime  object  of  the  school  is  not  to  teach 
children,  but  to  enable  them  to  grow. 

THE  first  speaker  at  the  afternoon  session  was  Professor 
Edgar  Gordon  of  Madison,  who  spoke  of  the  dramatic 
work  of  the  rural  community,  of  how  it  is  possible  to  carry  on 
some  dramatic  work  in  the  rural  school,  the  rural  church,  or 
the  community  town  hall.  This  is  really  not  so  hard  to  do  in 
these  days  of  improved  transportation,  if  only  a  leader  may  be 
found. 

Professor  Gordon  stressed  the  idea  of  Community  Festival 
and  Pageant,  and  the  possibility  of  circuiting  groups  of  rural 
players. 

Miss  Houston  followed  Professor  Gordon  and  gave  plans  for 
the  second  annual  institute  which  the  Drama  League  plans  to 
hold  this  coming  August,  details  of  which  are  published  on  page 
332. 

The  reports  of  the  committees  on  Recommendations  and 
Resolutions  were  made  and  accepted,  and  the  convention's 
business  session  closed. 

ON  SATURDAY  evening  the  delegates  and  members  met 
in  Orchestra  Hall  to  see  The  Pilgrim  and  the  Book,  Percy 
Mackaye's  Pilgrim  pageant  presented  by  the  Chicago  Center 
as  its  part  of  the  League's  tercentenary  celebration.     . 

The  program  opened  with  the  singing  of  A  Pilgrim  Ode  by 
a  chorus  of  200  children  from  settlement  houses  in  Chicago. 

Professor  Percy  Boynton  of  Chicago  University,  a  past 
President  of  the  Chicago  Center,  and  always  an  active  worker 
in  the  League,  delivered  a  short  address  "Puritans  and  Anti- 
Puritans." 

The  pageant  followed,  the  principal  parts  being  taken  by 
professionals,  and  the  groups  arranged  by  various  affiliating 
clubs. 

ON  SUNDAY  afternoon  a  special  program  was  arranged 
by  the  Religious  Drama  department  and  two  plays  were 
given  in  Miss  Hickox's  studio.  The  first,  a  dramatization  of 
the  incident  of  King  Solomon  and  the  baby — Solomon's  Choice 
— the  parts  taken  by  the  children  from  The  House  of  Happi- 
ness, including  a  real  live  baby,  who  took  his  part  adequately 
until  too  roughly  handled  by  one  of  King  Solomon's  body  guards, 
when  he  objected  vociferously. 

A  brief  talk  on  the  "Value  of  Drama  in  Religious  Education" 
by  Dr.  Norman  C.  Richardson  of  Northwestern  University, 
was  followed  by  the  prize  play  in  the  Drama  League  contest. 
The  Rock,  by  Mary  E.  Hamlin,  beautifully  done  by  the  Pilgrim 
Players  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  of  Evanston. 
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This  program  closed  the  convention,  and  those  out-of-town 
delegates  who  felt  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  remain 
over  Sunday  were  forced  to  miss  one  of  the  most  delightful 
and  interesting  events  of  the  convention. 

*     *     * 

RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON    RECOMMENDATIONS 

OF   THE    NATIONAL   CONVENTION   TO    THE 

DRAMA  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA 

1.  For  amendment  of  By-laws: 

.That  Section  2  of  Article  IX  be  amended  as  follows:  "The 
annual  dues  of  an  individual  membership  shall  be  three  dollars 
($3.00),  the  annual  dues  of  a  supporting  member  shall  be  five 
dollars  ($5.00)."  (Note — This  action  does  not  affect  dues  in 
centers.) 

2.  That  the  National  Drama  League  should  stress  to  each 
center  the  importance  of  securing  all  possible  cooperation  in 
attaining  the  ideals  for  which  the  Drama  League  stands.  In 
particular  the  co-operation  of  (1)  the  Church  and  all  religious 
bodies,  (2)  Chambers  of  Commerce,  (3)  Boards  of  Education, 
(4)  Political  groups,  such  as  City  Councils,  etc.,  (5)  Men's  and 
Women's  Clubs,  (6)  all  other  Civic  Organizations  should  be 
secured.  Greatly  enlarged  membership  in  the  Drama  Leag^ue 
should  result,  and  also  much  practical  assistance  in  securing 
many  desired  results.  Also  in  this  connection  each  center 
should  seek  at  least  to  double  its  membership. 

3.  That  the  National  Drama  League  realizing  that  the  art 
of  the  actor  is  often  hampered  by  deplorable  conditions  "back 
stage"  restore  to  renewed  activity  the  "Behind  the  scenes" 
Committee,  and  that  local  subsidiary  committees  be  ur^ed  to 
see  that  conditions  in  their  local  theatres  are  both  sanitary  and 
attractive. 

4.  That  the  Convention  go  on  record  as  desiring  to  stress 
urgently  the  importance  of  Junior  work  in  developing  right 
ideas  and  ideals  among  our  future  theatre  supporting  public, 
that  each  center  be  urged  to  stress  this  department,  and  that 
the  National  body  be  asked  to  prepare  a  pamphlet  on  the  sub- 
ject giving  accounts  of  successful  experiments  and  suggestions 
to  centers  of  possible  means  of  service  along  this  line. 

5.  That  the  Convention  go  on  record  as  desiring  to  have  the 
Bulletin  service  of  the  Play  Going  Committee  restored  to  full 
fimetioD,  to  have  local  chairmen  supplied  with  bulletins  as  rapid- 
ly as  they  are  issued  by  producing  centers,  (the  question  of  the 
publication  of  bulletins  in  The  Drama  to  be  left  to  the  editors 
of  that  magazine),  and  that  in  addition  the  National  Committee 
supply  each  local  center  with  a  brief  statement  concerning  all 
plays  bulletined  within  the  last  three  years. 

6.  That  the  Drama  League  take  steps  to  assure  producers 
that  the  League  recognizes  the  difficulties  under  which  they  are 
laboring  at  the  present  time,  especially  with  reference  to  book- 
ings outside  of  the  largest  cities,  and  that  it  intends  to  support 

(      all  worthy  productions,  both  in  large  and  small  centers. 

I  7.    That  the  non-producing  centers  take  immediate  steps 

to  organize  for  £:uaranteed  support  of  specified  bulletined  plays 
and  that,  in  order  to  exert  the  necessary  influence  on  the  mana- 
gers, all  such  efforts  be  centralized  in  the  National  body  through 
a  Circuit  Committee,  to  be  established  by  the  National  Drama 
League  with  a  view  to  securing  definite  circuit  plays  next  year. 
8.  That  the  Drama  League  urge  amateurs  to  observe  the 
copyright  laws  and  also  to  attempt  to  induce  authors  to  set  as 


reasonable  a  royalty  as  possible,  especially  for  plays  used  for 
educational  purposes. 

9.  That  the  Drama  League  hearing  of  the  revival  of  its  sug- 
gestion of  some  years  ago  that  the  National  Government  estab- 
lish a  Portfolio  of  Arts,  again  recommend  such  a  movement 
and  promise  its  moral  support  in  every  possible  way  to  the  pro- 
posed Portfolio  of  Arts. 

Respectfully  submittted. 

The  Committee   on   Recommendations, 
Prof.  Bridge,  Grinnell 
Sidney  F.  DaUy,  Indianapolis 
Mrs.  Hobart,  Cincinnati 
Mrs.  Yoimg,  Grand  Rapids 
Mrs.  Morrow,  Iowa  City 
Chester  B.   Story,  Pittsburgh,  Chairman. 


RESOLUTIONS    PASSED    BY    THE    ELEVENTH    ANNUAL    CONVENTION 

For  many  years  the  members  of  the  Drama  Leagfue  of  America 
have  worked  together  for  the  betterment  of  conditions  in  the 
Theatre  and  the  Drama.  In  view  of  the  work  and  accomplish- 
ments of  these  years, 

Be  it  resolved:  That  the  Convention  expresses  gratitude  and 
appreciation  for  those  who  have  given  their  leadership — particu- 
larly Mrs.  A.  Starr  Best. 

Resolved:  That  the  Drama  League  of  America  extends  its 
thanks  to  the  host  and  hostesses  of  the  Eleventh  Annual  Con- 
vention for  their  gracious  hospitality,  especially,  the  members 
of  the  Chicago  Centre.  The  Drama  Leagrue  of  America  feels 
most  grateful  to  Mr.  John  M.  Stahl,  the  President,  and  all  of 
the  members  of  the  local  committees  for  their  unfailing  courtesy 
in  meeting  every  demand  made  upon  them.  We  express  our 
appreciation  to  the  Vassar  Players,  The  Pilgrim  Players  of 
Evanston,  the  Chicago  Pilgrim  Tercentennial  Celebration 
Committee,  Miss  Rita  Benton  and  the  House  of  Happiness, 
the  Cordon  Club,  the  La  Salle  Hotel  and  all  the  speakers  and 
musicians  who  have  given  so  generously  of  their  time.  It  is 
impossible  to  mention  by  name  all  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  the  many  courtesies  extended,  and  we  wish  especially  to 
express  to  the  members  of  the  Press  our  appreciation  of  their 
help  and  of  their  interest  in  the  activities  of  the  Drama  League 
of  America, 

Many  of  us  recall  the  help  accorded  the  Drama  League  in  its 
early  days  by  Mr.  Wm.  Faversham,  his  inspirational  address 
given  at  the  St.  Louis  Drama  League  convention.  Now  that 
Mr.  Faversham  has  met  with  great  sorrow  in  the  death  of  his 
beloved  wife  and  co-worker  Be  it  resolved:  That  the  Drama 
League  of  America  extends  to  Mr.  Faversham  its  sympathy  for 
one  who  has  not  gone  but  is  forever  present  in  spirit — 

They  do  not  die  who  have  their  thought 
Imprinted  on  some  deathless  page 
Themselves  may  pass,  the  speU  they  wrought 
Remains  on  earth  from  age  to  age. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Miss  Sarah  Wright,  Memphis 

Mrs.  John  Bell  Keeble,  Nashville 

Mr.  Percy  Burrell,  Boston 

Mrs.  Wm.  F.  MoKnight,  Grand  Rapids,  Chairman. 


The  Little  Theatre  of  Syracuse 

Two  Crooks  and  a  Lady,  by  Eugene  Pillot;  Alice  Brown's 
Joint  Owners  in  Spain,  and  Suppressed  Desires,  by  Susan  Glaspell 
and  George  Cram  Cook,  constituted  the  April  program  of  the 
Drama  League  Players  of  Syracuse,  New  York. 


The  Greek  Theatre  of^Berkeley 

On  the  15th  and  16th  of  April,  Twelfth  Night,  with  Irving 
Richel  as  Orsino,  was  presented  at  the  Greek  Theatre  of  the 
University  of  California  under  the  direction  of  Samuel  Hume 
and  Mr.  Pichel. 
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Folk  Dancing  at  the  Drama  League 
Institute 

FOLK  dancing  is  to  be  one  of  the  features  of  the  curriculum 
of  the  Drama  League  Institute  to  be  held  in  Chicago 
from  the  15th  to  the  27th  of  August.  This  course  will 
be  in  charge  of  Miss  Hazel  D.  Peek,  a  graduate  of  Cecil  Sharp's 
School  of  Folk  Dancing  at  Stratford,  England.  Miss  Peek  was 
formerly  associated  with  the  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, and  is  now  an  instniptor  in  the  American  College  of 
Physical  Expression  in  Chicago.  Her  course  will  consist  of  a 
selected  list  of  folk  dances,  the  choice  being  governed  either  by 
their  recreational  value — ^for  use  in  large  groups,  or  their  artistic 
value — for  use  in  pageants  and  festivals. 

The  directors  of  the  Institute  are  able  to  announce  tliis  month 
an  additional  list  of  instructors  who  have  been  secured  for  the 
sessions.  They  are  very  much  gratified  to  be  able  to  offer  so 
comprehensive  a  course  under  the  direction  of  such  well  known 
teachers. 

Mr.  Gilmor  Brown,  director  of  the  Pasadena  Community 
Playhouse,  will  teach  the  classes  in  Community  Drama.  The 
playhouse  from  which  he  comes  is  a  splendid  example  of  the 
sort  of  theatre  its  name  implies.  The  actors  are  amateurs 
from  the  community.  Its  expenses  have  been  guaranteed  by  a 
list  of  benefactors,  but  the  playhouse  has  been  so  successful 
financially  as  well  as  artistically,  that  it  has  entirely  paid  its 
way.  One  of  the  most  valuable  subjects  in  Mr.  Brown's  course 
will  be  "The  Direction  of  a  Cast  of  Amateurs."  When  one  learns 
that  the  patrons  of  the  Pasadena  playhouse  are  allowed  to  .sug- 
gest plays  that  they  would  like  to  see  acted,  one  can  realize 
how  broad  his  experience  has  been. 

Miss  Gladys  M.  Wheat,  a  consulting  and  practicing  designer, 
who  was  announced  last  month  as  the  instructor  in  Costume 
Design,  has  given  us  an  outline  of  her  work  w-hich  includes 
such  pregnant  subjects  as  "Line  and  Color,"  "Costume  Acces- 
sories," "The  Place  of  Batik  in  Costume  Design,"  "Decoration 
in  Gold  and  Silver,"  and  others.  She  will  give  a  practical  demon- 
stration of  each  subject. 

For  the  course  in  Eurythmics,  Miss  Lucy  Duncan  Hall  has 
been  secured.  Miss  Hall  was  the  first  American  to  graduate 
from  the  Jacques  Dalcroze  School  of  Eurythmics  at  Geneva. 
She  will  give  a  special  course  of  twelve  lessons  in  rythmic  move- 
ment. Developing,  as  it  does,  physical  and  mental  co-ordination, 
eurythmics  makes  a  fundamental  basis  for  all  the  arts  of  ex- 
pression. 

Miss  Cora  Mel  Patten  will  teach  the  classes  in  Junior  Work. 
The  method  employed  will  be  three-fold:  lectures,  round-table 
discussions  and  laboratory  work.  The  lectures  will  take  up  the 
following  subjects:  "The  Value  and  Purpose  of  Child-Drama." 
"Dramatizing  and  Pantomime,"  "The  Choice  of  Material," 
"Introduction  to  the  Play,"  "Preparation  for  Playing,"  "Re- 
hearsals," "Stage  Settings,  Properties,  Costumes,"  "The  Organ- 
ization of  Junior  Drama  Leagues."  A  large  collection  of  chil- 
dren's plays  will  be  available  for  reference,  also  an  exhibition 
of  pictures  showing  work  that  has  been  done  with  children. 
The  League  centers  are  urged  to  send  pictures  of  their  junior 
players  for  this  display.  In  the  laboratory  work  several  plays 
will  be  analyzed  and  developed  with  a  group  of  children. 

Mr.  Linwood  Taft,  the  instructor  in  Pageantry  has  announced 
the  subjects  of  his  lectures  to  be:  "Pageant  Organization," 
"The  Pageant.  Book,"  "Music,"  "Cast,"  "Rehearsals,"  "Per- 
formance." The  laboratory  periods  will  be  devoted  to  the  me- 
chanics of  pageant  organization.  Demonstrations  and  exer- 
cises will  be  the  methods  used. 

Mr.  Clarence  Stratton,  director  of  English  in  the  high  schools 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  will  teach  the  classes  in  Drama  in  the  High 
School.  He  is  a  member  of  the  National  Council  of  Teachers 
of  English,  and  is  chairman  of  their  committee  on  plays.  In  the 
midst  of  his  busy  life  as  a  teacher  he  has  found  time  to  do  a 
great  deal  of  writing.    He  is  perhaps  best  known  by  his  most 
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recent  work,  Public  Speakirtg,  (Holt  and  Company).  Before 
taking  his  present  position  in  Cleveland,  he  was  director  of 
English  at  the  Central  High  School  in  St.  Louis.  The  plays  that 
lie  directed  there  have  become  the  high  school  classics  of  St. 
Louis.  His  latest  production  is  an  open-air  Greek  play  An 
Afternoon  in  Arcady,  which  will  appear  in  an  early  number  of 
House  and  Garden.  Holt  and  Company  have  just  announced 
the  publication  of  his  new  book.  Producing  in  Little  Theatre.i. 
The  directors  are  still  gathering  unsolicited  evidence  of  the 
success  of  the  institute  of  1920.  During  the  recent  National 
Convention  of  the  Drama  League,  one  of  the  delegates  said 
that  a  teacher  from  her  town  who  had  attended  the  institute 
last  summer  was  not  coming  back  this  year,  since  she  had  not 
vet  u.sed  in  her  entire  winter's  work  all  the  ideas  and  material 
she  had  gleaned  from  the  first  institute!  The  Second  Annual 
Drama  League  Institute  promises  in  every  way  to  be  better 
than  the  first. 


Play  Contests 

Two  play  contests  in  (.'alifornia  are  announced,  one 
by  the  Hollywood  Community  Theatre,  of  $400  for  a 
long  play  and  $1C0  for  a  short  play,  open  to  any  resident 
(if  the  United  States,  and  closing  October  15;  the  other 
by  the  Greek  Theatre  of  the  Universitj'  of  California, 
of  $300,  open  to  any  resident  of  the  state,  and  closing 
October  1. 


I 


Looping  the  Loop  in  May 

{Continued  from  page  SS3.) 

runs  and  there  are  several  in  prospect  for  the  current 
season.  Karl  Schonherr,  the  Austrian  dramatist,  who 
is  less  well  known  here  than  his  fellow-countryman 
iSchnitzler,  is  to  be  represented  by  Thy  Name  is  Woman, 
with  Miss  Mary  Nash  in  the  leading  role.  This  is,  I 
believe,  the  first  Schonherr  play  that  has  been  given  in 
Engli.sh  in  this  country.  Incidentally,  Mr.  Arnold  Daly 
has  announced  an  autumn  production  of  Schonherr's 
Tragedy  of  the  Children.  Mi.ss  Marjorie  Rambeau  who 
is  known  more  by  reputation  than  by  performance  in 
these  parts  is  due  to  appear  here  shortly  in  The  Sign  on 
Ike  Door  which  will  add  another  mystery  to  the  loop. 
In  the  meantime  The  Bal  still  flutters,  and  Bab  continues 
to  be  popular  with  "the  youngest  star,"  Miss  Helen 
Hayes,  in  the  title  role. 


There  Were  Giants  in  Those  Days 

{Continued  from  page  307.) 
by  the  house  man£(gement  to  inform  me  I  was  an  unwel- 
come visitor  in  a  theatre  some  of  whose  offerings  I  had 
been  rash  enough  to  criticize  rather  frankly  in  a  local 
newspaper — an  offence  theretofore  unheard  of  in  that 
era  and  locale.  The  explanation  that  we  were  there  by 
invitation  of  Mme.  Bernhardt  herself  elicited  the  further 
information  that  unless  our  exit  was  made  with  celerity 
it  would  be  violently  assisted.  Like  Beaucaire,  my 
friend  was  simply  ennuyant  for  "one  little  fight,"  and  it 
looked  suspiciously  like  a  suspension  of  cordial  rela- 
tions when  Camille  herself  appeared  upon  the  scene. 
Being  informed  of  the  situation,  she  proceeded  to  tell 
that  stage  hand  what  she  thought  of  him  and  his  employ- 
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ers  in  words  as  foreign  to  his  understanding  as  their  tone 
and  accompanying  pantomime  were  unmistakable.  While 
"scSlerat  de  cochon"  was  not  in  his  vocabulary,  he  acted 
upon  its  manifest  import  by  retiring,  mumbling,  to 
those  who  had  sent  him. 

My  own  hold  upon  conversational  French  was  so 
shaky  that  during  a  sojourn  of  several  weeks  in  Paris 
in  1889  I  didn't  venture  to  seek  the  acquaintance  of  any 
of  the  dramatic  lions  I  worshiped  across  the  footlights. 
One  night  after  a  premihe  at  the  Fran^ais  I  followed 
Francisque  Sarcey  for  several  blocks  as  he  waddled 
along,  a  perfect  ton  of  a  man,  in  gay  discourse  with  a 
friend  or  two,  myself  desolately  miserable  because  I 
didn't  dare  to  try  to  tell  him  how  utterly  his  writings 
summed  up  for  me  all  dramatic  law  and  gospel. 

EDWIN  BOOTH,  also,  I  worshiped  from  afar,  though 
I  was  present  at  a  performance  of  the  Passion  Play 
at  Oberammergau  in  1880  which  he  attended  and  I  longed 
for  a  chance  to  ask  his  impressions  of  the  event.  Of  all 
Hamlets  his  seemed  to  me  the  most  princely  and  magnet- 
ic. There  is  a  sketch  of  him  by  Sargent  in  which  one 
corner  of  the  mouth  turns  up  and  the  other  down, 
Hamlet's  dual  nature  in  counterpart.  Best  beloved  of 
all  American  actors  during  his  lifetime,  his  munificent 
gift  of  a  home  for  The  Players  in  Gramercy  Park  has 
made  that  delightful  club  a  monument  to  his  memory 
where  his  own  room  is, sacredly  cherished  exactly  as  he 
left  it,  his  open  book  turned  face  down  at  the  page 
where  he  was  reading  last,  his  pipe  beside  it.  With 
Sargent's  fine  full-length  and  life-size  portrait  of  him 
above  the  mantel  in  the  main  hall  and  the  many  memen- 
toes of  his  stage  career  in  the  cases,  it  needed  but  the 
bronze  statue  erected  by  The  Players  to  make  the  place 
a  shrine  to  which  actors  everywhere  and  those  who  love 
their  calling  may  turn  their  steps  and  hearts  for  inspira- 
tion from  the  brilliant  achievements,  lofty  ideals  and 
blameless  life  of  this  true-hearted  gentleman  and  Prince 
of  Players. 

Though  familiar  with  the  satanic  subtlety  with  which 
Mr.  Booth  invested  his  lago,  I  was  not  fortunate  enough 
to  see  the  dual-tongued  Othello  in  which  he  appeared 
with  Salvini.  But  I  did  see  the  latter  as  Conrad  in 
La  Morte  Civile  and  recall  his  death  scene  as  the  most 
appalling  of  stage  spectacles,  a  human  earthquake  in 
throe — the  great  voice  crackling  to  shreds,  the  panther 
stride  subdued  to  stumbling  uncertainty  by  the  distract- 
ed will  and  broken  heart.  For  most  spectators  its 
ghastly  physical  realism  overbore  the  sense  of  spiritual 
disintegration.         (To  be  Continued.) 


The  Scofifer:  A  New  Italian  Success 

{Continued  from  page  SSS.) 

indeed  physiological  problem  of  the  story,  pointing  to 
the  very  basis  of  Cecco's  hfe  misery.  He  is  a  miserable 
wretch  because  he  was  conceived  without  love,  and  thus 
his  whole  life  has  been  devoid  of  love  and  of  all  good 
qualities. 

Whether  such  a  premise  actually  tallies  with  the  real 
theories  of  human  genesis  only  medical  science  can 
say.  The  theory  that  pre-natal  psychological  conditions 
must  necessarily  influence  progeny  is  both  plausible  and 
dramatic.  The  only  trouble  with  the  idea  in  a  play  of 
this  type  is  that  it  could  hardly  have  occurred  in  a  thir- 
teenth century  family.  At  that  time  an  arranged  mar- 
riage was  so  taken  for  granted,  and  atavism  so  super- 
ficially considered,  that  the  logical  derivation  of  a  man 
without  a  conscience  from  a  marriage  without  love,  would 
I  believe,  never  have  occurred.  This  is  a  modern  idea 
closer  to  Zola's  time  than  to  Dante's. 

nPHE  discovery  of  the  horrible  truth  does  not  alleviate, 
-*-  but  enhances  poor  Cecco's  misery.  To  discover 
that  his  mother  has  had  a  lover  for  years,  and  a  secret 
child,  and  that  his  father  has  been  systematically  de- 
ceived and  robbed  makes  Cecco's  anguish  all  the  more 
trenchant.  To  be  sure  he  never  had  felt  love  for  the 
iimocent  maiden  whom  he  discovers  to  be  his  half- 
sister,  but  all  the  suspicions  of  his  most  dismal  despair 
are  now  proved  to  be  facts.  A  still  more  depressing 
melancholy  and  bitterness  now  weigh  upon  him,  and 
increase  his  hatred  for  Mino,  who,  if  not  the  primal 
cause,  is  ostensibly  the  arch-culprit  in  this  tragic  situa- 
tion. To  consummate  his  revenge  Cecco  at  last 
hints  to  his  aged  and  miserly  father  that  the  very 
honor  of  the  family,  besides  the  exchequer,  has  been 
grossly  offended  by  Mino.  The  old  gentleman,  whose 
sordid  soul  is  probably  more  deeply  agonized  by  the 
monetary  than  the  conjugal  loss,  finally  assumes  the 
role  of  family  executioner,  slays  Mino  (off  stage),  but  is 
so  wounded  that  he  staggers  in  and  dies  at  the  feet  of 
his  wife. 

A  disappointing  climax,  one  feels.  Cecco,  in  whom 
the  author  has  accumulated  motivation  for  conclusive 
action,  remains,  at  the  culminating  moment,  inactive, 
letting  his  aged  sire  do  justice.  The  one  good  influence 
of  his  life,  the  pure  maiden,  now  can  be  but  a  sister  to 
him,  literally,  and  hardly  that  since  he  has  caused  the 
death  of  her  father.  A  masterful  dramatist  might  per- 
haps have  wielded  the  last  scenes  to  a  more  satisfying 
culmination. 
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ID  UT  on  the  whole  one  is  gripped  by  the  rapid,  intense 
-■--'  story  of  The  Scoffer.  To  be  sure  his  mood  is  the 
result  of  an  extraordinary  situation,  and  derisively 
brutal,  yet  the  very  wickedness  of  this  man  displays  at 
every  step  his  inherent  suffering,  arousing  our  sym- 
pathy.   And  as  in  many  a  bandit  hero  of  romantic. 
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drama  there  is  behind  his  villainy  a  sense  of  human 
justice  that  is  always  captivating. 

Here  and  there  one  finds  in  this  play  reminiscences 
of  two  far  greater  dramas:  Benelli's  Cena  delle  Beffe 
(The  Jest),  and  on  a  much  higher,  more  poetic  plane, 
what  may  perhaps  be  called  the  greatest  romantic  play 
of  our  generation,  Rostand's  Cyrano. 

Berrini's  skill  in  technique  reveals  an  experienced 
hand,  though  this  is  his  only  success.  Which  proves 
again  how  difficult  dramatic  art  really  is,  and  what  a 
combination  of  varied  elements  and  of  artistic  manipu- 
lation is  required  to  produce  a  stirring,  genuine  drama. 


Intellectual  Ice  Cream  and  Native  Drama 

{Continued  from  page  S19.) 
centuries  to  understand  Newton's  mechanics.  It  pro- 
gresses much  faster.  But  it  begins  just  where  the  Phoe- 
necians  began,  i.  e.  by  studying  the  alphabet  and  it 
comes  to  Newton  in  much  shorter  time.  The  American 
theatre  therefore  begins  with  realism  and  naturalism. 
The  popularity  of  Eugene  O'Neill  is  an  illustration  of 
my  point.  O'Neill  is  realistic,  sometimes  crudely  real- 
istic ;  he  molds  into  realistic  forms  the  national  clay  of 
American  life  and  that  is  the  secret  of  his  success  de- 
spite the  fact  that  so  many  disagree  with  him  and  his  art. 

"D  TJT  not  only  the  theoretical  consideration  of  realism 
-*-'  or  impressionism  or  cubism  is  important.  Still 
more  important  is  the  concrete  material  on  which  the 
theatre  has  to  work,  the  clay  to  mold.  Here  I  think 
is  the  real  key  to  the  understanding  of  what  is  the 
matter  with  the  American  theatre.  The  so-far  used 
was  very  little  American.  The  only  national  material 
I  found  on  the  boards  of  the  American  stage  were  jazz, 
ragtime,  the  problem  of  marrying  a  girl  and  building  a 
bungalow  and  the  worry  or  the  joy  of  subsequent 
babies,  or  the  problem  of  how  to  become  a  millionaire 
in  a  jiffy.  The  American  manager  (and  perhaps  the 
popular  playwright,  too)  would  not  try  to  touch  the 
dramatic  and  tragic  elements  of  American  life.  And  there 
are  greater  dramas  and  deeper  tragedies  than  losing  a 
fortune  or  being  held  up  by  a  burglar.  Why  for  instance 
is  The  Mob  or  Abraham  Lincoln  written  by  Englishmen 
and  brought  over  to  these  shores  to  score  a  great  success? 
Is  the  problem  of  the  former  absent  in  America,  or  is  the 
latter  not  the  expression  of  the  very  depth  of  the  Ameri- 
can mind  and  heart?  The  only  possible  answer  is  this: 
As  far  as  their  own  life  is  concerned  Americans  are 
inclined  to  be  care-free,  cheerful,  joyous  at  any  price 
and  are  inclined  to  look  upon  the  theatre  as  an  amuse- 
ment booth.  The  dramatic,  the  tragic  should  therefore 
be  either  melodramatically  thrilling  (as  I  pointed  out 
in  my  last  article)  or  foreign.  The  drama  of  Fiodor 
Protassov  {The  Living  Corpse,  by  Tolstoi)  is  accepted 
because  it  is  Russian;  the  drama  of  Jean  Caspar  (Deb- 
urau)  because  it  is  French;  it  represents  others  and  their 
plight  and  not  us. 
The  sad  and  tragic  element  was  chiefly  imported  and 
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thus  prevented  the  American  from  turning  his  eyes 
toward  his  own  Ufe  and  its  artistic  interpretation. 
Ninety  per  cent  of  O'Neill's  success  is  due  to  his  Ameri- 
can subject  matter,  to  his  revolutionary  protest  against 
the  theatre  as  an  amusement  place,  against  its  being 
intellectual  ice  cream  and  psychological  ginger  ale. 
To  open  the  eyes  to  the  sad  and  sombre  sides  of  life 
does  not  necessarily  mean  to  be  a  pessimist,  to  introduce 
the  real  drama  on  the  stage  instead  of  subduing  it  in 
real  life,  means  to  make  life  richer  and  to  deprive  it  of 
the  poverty  of  a  street  smile. 

I  wondered  many  a  time  what  appeals  to  the  average 
American  in  Deburauf  And  it  seems  to  me  the  some- 
what exaggerated  naturalism  and  the  Pierrot  costume 
and  the  coulisse.  Georges  Sand,  Alfred  de  Musset, 
Marie  Duplessis— how  many  in  the  audience  who  every 
evening  fill  Belasco's  theatre  ever  heard  those  names? 
How  many  will  remember  them?  The  spirit  of  this 
rather  too  simple  melodrama  (and  in  addition  to  all, 
so  poorly  and  dully  acted)  is  strange  to  the  masses. 
But  it  is  strange. 

THE  American  theatre  will  become  a  theatre  the  day 
that  Americans  (1)  understand  that  amusement 
and  relaxation  are  the  business  of  a  circus  and  not  of 
the  theatre  and  (2)  cease  to  be  sensitive  to  evei-ything 
foreign  and  turn  to  their  own  riches  so  amply  accumu- 
lated during  their  recent  but  eventful  history. 

These  two  things  are  interdependable  and  the  process 
to  my  mind  has  already  begun.  It  must  certainly 
be  borne  in  mind  that  national  does  not  mean  nation- 
alist, that  national  drama  does  not  mean  dramatic 
propaganda  of  official  patriotism.  Propaganda,  chauv- 
inism and  the  like  are  artificial  and  morbid  crusts  on 
the  body  of  Art. 

Why,  for  instance,  should  an  American  audience  be 
more  interested  in  the  trial  of  Joan  of  Arc,  than  in  the 
trial  of  John  Brown?  I  am  sure  that  Joan  of  Arc 
given  by  Margaret  Anglin  in  New  York  is  less  imder- 
stood  by  the  American  even  urban  masses  than  would 
be  John  Brown  and  not  at  all  accepted.  The  spectator 
in  the  theatre  is  only  technically  a  spectator.  He  in 
fact  is  a  beholder,  a  part  of  the  theatre  and  he  must 
accept  the  drama  just  as  the  actor  does;  otherwise  his 
heart  remains  cold,  his  imagination  dull  and  there  is  no 
artistic  creation;  there  is  emptiness  between  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  drama. 

The  American  spectator  is  artistically  young,  very. 
His  taste  is  corrupted  by  jazz  and  "stars;"  his  appeal 
can  be  got  through  national  and  imported  channels. 
This  again  does  not  mean  that  I  would  like  to  see  all 
foreign  authors  Vjanned  from  the  American  stage. 
Hamlet,  for  instance,  was  in  Russia  almost  a  national 
play,  because  the  Russian  intellectual,  his  hesitation, 
his  head  of  a  raisonneur,  his  heart  of  an  impulsive  rebel 
and  his  tiny  will  power  found  himself  in  Hamlet,  just  as 
many  Americans  would  find  themselves  in  A71  Enemy 
of  the   People  or  The  Fi-uits  of  Enlightenment.     Under 


Pan    In    Ambush 

A  One- Art  Fantasy  in  Verse  by 
MARJORIE  PATTERSON 

"Humor,  aenti'nent,  satire,  a  little  of  Barrie,  a  little  of 
Gilbert,  all  distinctive  and  amusing." — S.  Marion  Tucker, 
Editor  of  New  York  Drama  League  Play  List. 


Originally  produced  by  the  Vagabond  Players  of  Balti- 
more. An  excellent  play  for  out  of  doors.  Highly  rec- 
ommended.    Just  now  published. 

Price  75  Cents  per  copy 

NORMAN  LEE  SWARTOUT 


Summit, 


Other  Plays.    Free  Catalogues 


New    Jersey 


Programs  for  Women's  Clubs 

SLOAN  STUDY  COURSES 

The  makers  of  Sloan  Study  Courses  have 
originated  a  series  of  outlines  on  all  phases 
of  art  and  literature  suited  to  clubs  of  var- 
ious sizes  and  needs.  Write  for  details  free. 
SLOAN  STUDY  COURSES 

1553  East  Fifty-Seventh  Chicago 


Stage  Settings  to  Rent 

For  Amateur  Performances 

THE  SHEPPARD  STUDIOS 

468  East  3l8t  Street,  Chicago 


H.  N.  CALKINS 


A.  W.  CALKINS 


THE  CALKINS  STUDIOS 

Designers  of  Interpretive  Scenery 
and  Dramatic  Lighting  Effects 


M-66  E.  22nd  Street 


CHICAGO 


STORAGE 

PELTZ   &   CARSEN 

SCENIC  STUDIOS 

Cheerful  cooperation  will  be  given  The  Drama  in  answering  any 
inquiries  referred  to  us  trom  amateur  producers 

1507  N.  Clark  St.  Chicago,  111. 


50   YEARS  OF  EXPERIENCE 

Ask  Us  About   It 

SOSMAN  &  LANDIS   CO. 


SCENIC  STUDIOS 
417  S.  Clinton  Street 


Chicago 


Sanitary  Costume*  and  WIga  for  Sale  or  Rent 

CHICAGO  COSTUME  WORKS,  Inc. 

Gold  and  Silver  Trimmings,  Si>an- 

gles.  Jewels,   Tights  and   Supplies 

Amateur  Shows  Given  Careful  Attention 

116-120  No.  Franklin  St.,  (near  Randolph)  CHICAGO 
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imported  drama  I  include  imported  ideas,  imported 
appeals,  that  help  at  times  to  build  up  a  good  box  office, 
but  never  to  build  up  a  theatre. 

AND  American  life  is  not  so  poor  after  all  as  to 
necessitate  looking  abroad.^Take  Andrew  in  Beyond 
the  Horizon.  I  would  not  give  him  up  for  Joan  of  Arc, 
if  I  were  working  for  the  creation  of  a  great  American 
theatre.  And  how  many  untold  and  even  unspoken 
dramas  there  are!  I  walked  about  in  this  small  town, 
where  I  am  now  writing  these  lines  and  in  the  half- 
empty  streets,  in  the  stillness  of  that  quiet  life,  in  the 
peals  of  rather  odd  city  tower  chimes  I  felt  crowds  of 
dramas  following  me,  surrounding  me,  whispering  to 
me  their  colors,  tones,  lines  and  forms. 

There  passes  slowly  crossing  the  street  an  old  man  with 
a  long  white  beard  leaning  on  a  stick.  He  is  eighty-four. 
Everybody  knows  him.  When  a  young  boy,  in  Sheri- 
dan's army  as  a  brave  Union  soldier,  he  came  here  to 
fight,  was  wounded  and  left  in  a  hospital  of  the  town. 
He  carries  behind  him  six  decades  of  history.  There  he 
walked  quietly  a  respectable  southerner.  He  would 
not  shake  hands  with  a  negro,  for  the  liberation  of  whom 
he  fought.  He  still  sees  the  same  blue  mountain  chain 
that  encircles  the  valley,  the  same  house  in  which  his 
general  had  hi^  headquarters,  he  still  carries  in  his 
mind's  eye  the  fighting,  the  blood,  the  glory ,  the  seventy- 
two  defeats  and  victories  before  the  fate  of  the  town  was 
decided.  And  now  there  are  peaceful  apple  growers, 
his  stick,  the  chimes,  his  white  beard  and  weak,  too 
weak,  legs,  which  carry  him  haltingly  through  this 
peace  and  quiet.     There  is  a  great  drama  in  all  this. 

There  on  the  corner  is  an  old  barn  with  its  doors 
boarded  over  with  pine  boards — the  headquarters  of 
George  Washington,  now  a  barn  for  old  discarded 
objects — perhaps  cows  too,  or  rusty  Fords  and  just 
around  the  corner  on  the  other  block,  a  quaint  house,  the 
former  residence  of  the  late  Judge  Parker,  the  same  judge 
who  tried  John  Brown  and  sentenced  him  to  hang. 
It  was  here  that  John  Brown  with  fanatic  fire  in  his 
heart,  with  a  handful  of  adherents  was  trying  to  raise 
a  revolt  against  slavery;  it  is  here  that  he  was  hung  and 
it  was  here,  one  block  to  the  right,  where  from  the  upper 
porch  of  that  grey  half-rotten  two-story  building  Daniel 
Webster  and  Henry  Clay  were  wont  to  address  the 
crowds.  Now  the  upper  porch  is  still  there  and  the  main 
floor  is  being  rebuilt  into  a  motion  picture  theatre. 
Clara  Kimball  Young's  flush  will  be  shown  there  soon. 
There  is  a  large  poster  announcing  this  event.  Miss 
Young  stands  before  a  cage  and  in  a  somewhat  affected 
pose  listens  to  a  parrot.  Above  are  still  soaring  the 
shadows  of  Daniel  Webster  and  Henry  Clay.  But  their 
voices  are  drowned  in  the  jabbering  of  Clara  K.  Young's 
parrot.     It  is  drama     .     .     .     really  great  drama. 

I  do  not  know,  perhaps  I  am  mistaken,  but  it  is  this 
drama  that,  when  it  comes,  will  establish  an  American 
theatre.  Some  notes  of  such  a  drama  are  already  heard 
in  Susan  Glaspell's  Inheritors,  but  not  in  Deburau. 
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University  Shakespearian  plays, 
operettas,  pageants,  cir- 
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Entire  2nd  Floor,  Opposite  Colonial  Theatre 
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I  Sell  your  manuscript  i 

^  s 

I  C  Your  plays,  novels  or  short  stories,  will  find  | 

I  a  readier  market  if  tiiey  are  sent  out  in  pre-  ; 

;  sentable  form.  = 

i  CI  am  prepared  to  type  and  "dress  tiiem  up"  | 

I  in  a  manner  which  will  help  to  insure  their  | 

i  welcome  when  they  reach  their  destination.  | 

i  Reasonable  charges  and  prompt  return  ? 

5  of  all  manuscripts  and  transcriptions.  = 


I   JANE  GRAV, 


BOX  10,  THE  DRAMA 
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THE    DRAMA 


The  Grace  Hickox  Studios 

The  Faculty 


Expression  and  Dramatic  Art 

Grace  Hickox 

Dalcroze  Eurythmics 

Lucy  Duncan  Hall 
Eleanor  Harris  Burgess 

Story  Telling 

Georgene   Faulkner 

Creative  Play  Writing 

Alice  Gerstenberg 

Stagecraft 

C.  Raymond  Jonson 

French  Drama 

Madame  Rachel  Descoubfes 


The  Grace  Hickox  Studio   Players 

THE  Studio  Players  are  presenting  eight  groups  of  one-act 
plays  during  the  season  of  1920-1921.  Each  group  will 
be  given  twice — once  as  a  benefit  performance,  and  once  for 
the  Associate  Membership  of  The  Studio  Players. 


The  Fine  Arts  Building 


Chicago 
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Academy  of         | 

Dramatic  Education  I 


INCORPORATED 


Bertha  L.  Iles,  President 
Ibenb  a.  Skinner,  Vice-President 

Summer  School 
June  27th  to  July  30th' 


Special  Classes  in — 

Vocal  Expression  1 

Pantomime  | 

Stage  Production  | 

including  classes  in  scenery,  cos-  J 

tame  designing  and  stage  make-up  M 

Classes  for  teachers  and  directors  in  Pageantry  M 

and  Festival  Producing;  Children's  Educational  1 

Dramatics  and  Community.  Drama.  I 


430  Fine  Arts  Bldg.,  410  S.  Michigan  Boulevard     I 
CHICAGO  I 
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Xew-J^ruth-Xone 

There  is  but  ONE 

METHOD  or  ART  of  NATURE  in 

ARTICULATION 

There  is  but  ONE  ART  or  PRINCIPLE  in  NATURE 

which 

produces  different  degrees 

in 

TONE 

These  TWO  PROCESSES  of  NATURE  co-ordinating 

constitute 

THE  ART  of  SINGING 

* 

HERBERT   WHITNEY   TEW 

Address  Care  Musical  America 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

An  Attractive 
Speaking-Voice 

A  voice  resonant  and  rich — one  which  will 
command  attention  and  respect — one 
which  will  give  you  self-confidence  and 
which  will  make  you  a  welcome  guest 
wherever  you  go. 

You  can  have  this — with  but  little  trouble 
and  at  a  very  small  expense.  You  can  master  the 
art — at  home — under  the   direct  supervision  of 

R.  E.  Pattison  Kline 

who  has  successfully  shaped  the  careers  of  thou- 
sands through  his  new  and  fascinating  Course 
for  public  speakers — a  Course  which  will  give 
you  a  positive  command  of  English  and  a  wide 
vocabulary  as  well. 

write  nov/  for  full  particulars  concerning 
Scholarships  in  Professor  Kline's  Home 
Study  classes. 

THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE 

Dept.  G,  3601  Michigan  Ave. 

Chicago 
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Announcing,  after  Long  Preparation,  a  Professional  Course  in 

PLAY-WRITING 

under  the  personal  supervision  of  Theodore  Ballou 
Hinckley,  Editor  of  The  Drama  (formerly  of  the 
University  of  Chicago)  assisted  by  famous  play- 
wrights, actors  and  producers. 


FOR  months  past,  the  Editors  of 
The  Drama  have  been  receiving 
constantly  increasing  mail  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  requesting  criticism, 
advice  and  instruction  in  play-writing. 

It  has  long  been  evident  that  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  undeveloped  talent  among 
the  readers  of  The  Drama.  Many  have 
contributed  interesting  plays.  Many 
have  inquired  as  to  the  salability  of 
plots.  Many  desire  training  in  the 
development  of  their  ideas  into  dramatic 
structures. 

For  these  reasons  we  felt  called  upon 
to  survey  the  facilities  of  instruction 
now  afforded.  We  found  them  in- 
adequate for  home  study.  We  were  then 
compelled  to  devote  ourselves  to  the 
preparation  of  a  course  in  play-writing — 
a  composite  of  all  that  is  best. 

We  offer  it  now  to  all  ambitious 
people  who  seek  sound  instruction. 

For  Play-ivrights  of  Tomorrow 

Our  course  covers  a  year  of  closely 
supervised  instruction  in  the  technique 
of  play-writing.  The  method  is  unique, 
thorough  and  practical. 

It  brings  to  you  all  that  is  best  from 
many  sources.  In  books,  lectures, 
study  courses,  examinations,  specimen 
manuscripts,  analyzation,  criticisms,  etc., 
you  are  taken,  step  by  step,  from  the 
simplest  rudiments  up  to  criticism  of 
your  plays  and  then  on  to  profitable 
disposal. 

So  it  is  more  than  a  composite  of 
university  courses.  It  passes  beyond 
the  study  of  theories  into  the  realm  of 
practicalities. 

Never  before  has  such  an  opportunity 
existed  for  you.  No  where  can  you 
obtain  similar  instruction  or  such  author- 
itative criticism  and  sympathetic  assist- 
ance. 

What  Makes  Play-Wrights 

Play-writing  is  not  divine  inspiration. 
It  is  chiefly  the  development  and  direction 
of  latent  talents.  Every  successful 
play-wright  will  tell  you  that  it  is  a 
matter,  also,  of  study  and  work.  But 
it  is  the  most  fascinating  kind  of  work, 
the  sort  that  leads  to  fame  and  fortune. 

The  whole  secret  lies  in  the  intelligent 


"When  my  first  play  was  presented, 
I  appreciated  more  than  ever  the  great 
debt  I  owed  Mr.  Hinckley,  who  had 
helped  me  so  greatly  by  his  advice  and 
criticism.  A  course  in  playwriting 
under  his  supervision  is  a  priceless 
opportunity  for  the  aspiring  dram- 
atist." 

Name  upon  request.     Letter  No.  14. 


direction  of  study, — in  the  guidance 
of  a  master-critic.  Mr.  Hinckley  has 
devoted  his  life  to  the  study  of  the 
drama.  He  has  trained  hundreds.  He 
knows  what  to  stress,  what  to  avoid. 
You  are  trained  in  sensing  the  changing 
demands  of  the  public. 

This  course  is  an  inspiration.  It 
leads  you  through  a  most  interesting 
and  profitable  year.  Little  by  little, 
it  unfolds  the  structure  of  modern  and 
ancient  drama  and  opens  up  to  you  a 
new  understanding  of  technique.  Thus 
you  are  able  to  turn  your  ideas  into 
manuscripts.  It  even  shows  how  to 
present  your   manuscripts  attractively. 

For  the  Ambitious 

All  cannot  be  play-wrights.  But  there 
are  hundreds  of  people  who  have  a 
keen  dramatic  sense — and  possibly  are 
unaware  of  it — that  gives  them  the 
opportunity  to  become  successful  play- 
wrights. Do  you,  for  instance,  find 
yourself  turning  great  news  stories 
into  plays?  When  at  the  theatre,  do 
you  often  feel  inspired  to  write  a  play 
yourself} 

Up  to  now,  many  people  have  felt 
that  they  could  write  plays  but  have 
hesitated  because  they  lacked  the  knack 
of  putting  their  ideas  into  proper  form 
for  presentation  to  actors  and  producers. 
Some  have  ideas  for  full  evening  plays, 
some  for  one-acts,  some  for  pageants. 
The  whole  range  of  human  experience 
yearns  for  dramatic  expression. 

To  those  who  feel  this  call,  to  those 
who  are  willing  to  devote  themselves 
to  the  development  of  their  talents, 
this  course  is  dedicated.  It  brings  for 
the  first  time  a  realization  of  their 
power  to  win.  It  means  an  outlet  for 
suppressed  ambitions. 

When  writing  pleaae  mention  The  Drama 


A  Limited  Enrollment 

As  this  is  a  highly  personalized  course. 
Mr.  Hinckley  is  forced  to  limit  the 
number  of  students.  So  it  would  be 
well  for  all  who  are  anxious  to  enroll 
to  mail  the  coupon  below  at  once. 

It  will  bring  further  information. 
Please  do  not  confuse  this  with  ordinary 
correspondence  courses  or  sets  of  books. 
It  is  far  from  that.  Nothing  like  it  has 
been  offered  before.  While  the  instruc- 
tion is  by  mail,  it  brings  you  into  intimate 
contact  with  the  educational  staff, 
providing  a  week  to  week  service  which 
is  bound  to  keep  each  member  of  the 
class  interested  and  progressing. 

An  important  consideration  is  the 
proper  placing  of  manuscripts.  We  have 
special  facilities  for  the  presentation  of 
manuscripts  to  the  right  people.  We 
know  who  is  on  the  market  and  what 
they  seek.  A  manuscript  bearing  our 
approval  gains  attention. 

Please  Act  Quickly 

The  coupon  brings  further  information. 
Mail  it  at  once.  You'll  be  surprised 
at  the  details  and  the  low  cost  of  enroll- 
ment. 

Do  not  delay.  Remember  that  the 
enrollment  is  limited.  To  insure  your 
place  in  the  class,  you  should  act  at  once. 

This  is  your  great  opportunity  if 
you  are  interested  in  play-writing, — 
if  you  have  ideas  and  if  you  wish  to  devote 
your  time  to  the  development  of  your 
talents. 

Department  of  Instruction 

THE  DRAMA  CORPORATION 

513    Athenaeum    Building,   Chicago 


Department  of  Instruction 

The  Drama  Corporation 

513    Athenaeum   Buitdine,   Chicago — 

Please  send  at  once  further  information 
regarding  your  professional  course  in  play- 
writing. 

Name .— 


Street.. 
City...., 
State.- 
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Special  Summer  Course 

MORSE  SCHOOL  of  EXPRESSION 


MUSICAL  ART  BUILDING 
SAINT  LOUIS,  MISSOURI 


Advanced  Educational  Methods 


Vocal  Expression 
Dramatic  Art 
Public  Speaking 


Physical  Training 
Pageantry 
Story  Telling 


Stage  Technique 
Special  Attention  Given  to  the  Training  of  the  Speaking  Voice 

Write  for  Particulars 

ELIZABETH  MORSE,  Principal 


Accredited  by  the  Illinois  State  Examining  Board 


Columbia  College  of  Expression 


FOUNDED     1890 


Special  Summer  Session  July  6  to  August  13 


Courses  in: 


Public  Speaking  and   Debate 
Voice    Development 
Selection  of  Plays 
Pantomime 
Modern    Drama 


Interpretation  of  Prose  and  Poetry 
Community  Drama 
Directing  of  Plays 
Stage  Decoration 
Costume  Design 


Telephone-Douglat  403 


The  Columbia  College  of   Expression   offers  training  in  expression 
for  men  and  women,  professional  or  non-professional.     It  is  a  school 
for  character  building.    The  nature  of  each  student  is  carefully 
studied,  and  his  training  adapted  not  only  to  his  intellectual 
development,   but   to   his  character  development  as  well. 
There  is  an  atmosphere  of  sunshine  and  encour- 
agement  about    the  entire  institution — where  the 
methods  employed  overcome   the  effects  of  repres- 
sion,  increase   the   "joy   of   working"  and  develop 
creative  power. 

For  full  particulars  write  for  Bulletin  B 

Columbia  College  of  Expression 

3358  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago 


Faculty 

Mary  A. 
Litt. 

Blood,  A.  M., 
D.,    President 

George 
Ph. 

L.      Scherger, 

d: 

•Florence 

McCracken 

Edith    S. 

Lueders 

Dorothy  Mills 
Anne    Irene    Larkin 

Augusta    Archer    Rozis- 

key 
Hazel  BelleAbbott.A.B., 

B.   E.     . 

Selected  Courses  Accred- 
ited    by    the   University 
of  Chicago 
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THE      DRAMA 


A  monthly  review  of  the  allied  arts  of  the  theatre  sponsored  by  the  Drama 
League  of  America  and  published  for  all  interested  in  the  progress  of  the  stage 
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Prologue 

or,  An  Excuse  to  Indulge  in 
Personalities  Regarding  our 
Contributors. 


'T'HAT  the  motion  picture 
-*•  is  a  tremendous  factor  in 
American  life  today  there  is  no 
gainsaying.  Like  the  spoken 
drama  it  is  progressing  and 
possibly  with  more  rapidity. 
As  William  De  Mille,  whose 
father,  Henry  C.  De  Mille, 
was  a  playwright  and  pro- 
ducer in  the  eighties,  and  who 
is  himself  well  known  in  these 
fields  as  well  as  in  picture 
activities,  suggests,  this  child 
of  the  theatre  is  still  very 
young.  He,  Voting  Motion 
Picture,  is  a  child  that  should, 
if  necessary,  be  sent  to  a  de- 
tention home  until  he  realizes 
his  possibilities.  If  he  be  al- 
lowed to  "run  loose"  he  may 
do  much  damage,  especially 
to  other  youngsters  who  are 
devoted  to  him. 

Horace  .1.  Bridges  and  Rob- 
ert Bridge  are  also  telling  you 
about  this,  and  Gregory  Zil- 
boorg  is  giving  you  his  im- 
pressions of  the  "movies." 
Incidentally,  people  used  to 
call  the  "movies"  motion  pic- 
tures. When  Young  Movies 
is  again  called  Motion  Picture, 
it  will  mean  that  it  is  time  for 
him  to  be  released  from  the 
detention  home  and  to  take 
a  dignified  place  in  the  theatri- 
cal household. 


Montague  Glass  of  Potash 
and  Perlmutter  fame  is  among 
our  contributors  this  month, 
Mr.  Glass  is  too  well-known  to 
need  an  introduction. 

Although  Lilian  Saunders  is 
known  to  our  readers,  she 
makes  her  debut  as  dramatist 
in  this  number  with  a  drama- 
tization of  Fanny  Hurst's  Sob 
Sitter.  In  forthcoming  num- 
bers we  shall  publish  some 
original  plays  by  Mrs.  Saun- 
ders. 
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Rehearsal 

or  What  is  TakingPlace  Be- 
hind the  Scenes  Prior  to 
Coming  Performances. 

\  N  interesting  feature  of  one 
-'*-  of  the  future  numbers  of 
The  Drama  wiU  be  an 
article  on  vaudeville  by  Alice 
Gerstenberg,  the  weU-known 
young  dramatist,  among  whose 
plays  are  Fourteen,  originaJl}- 
published  in  this  magazine  and 
since  its  publication  a  "best 
seller"  with  small  theatie 
groups,  and  Overtones  which 
had  successful  vaudeville  pro- 
duction. Miss  Gerstenberg  will 
tell  you  what  she  knows  about 
vaudeville,  what  she  thinks 
of  it,  and  her  views  as  to  its 
possibilities. 

Huntly  Carter  will  contri- 
bute to  the  August  number 
another  article  on  dramatic 
conditions  in  Germany. 

What  Men  I  ive  By,  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Tolstoi  story  of 
the  same  name,  adapted  into 
play  form  by  Virginia  Church, 
will  be  one  of  the  plays  in  the 
next  number.  Another  play 
which  will  appear  in  August  is 
The  Cowherd  and  the  Weaving 
Maid,  the  dramatization  of  a 
Chinese  folk  story,  by  Shen 
Hung. 

Delmar  J.  Edmondson  will 
make  his  first  appearance  with 
us  in  the  August  number  when 
he  will  contribute  the  first 
of  a  series  of  informing  articles 
on  the  one-act  play  as  com- 
pared for  technique  and  other 
qualities  with  dramatic  forms 
of  different  kind.  The  one-act 
play  is  day  by  day  coming 
into  its  own.  In  the  last 
eighteen  numbers  The 
Drama  has  printed  more 
than  forty  one-act  plays  many 
of  which  have  been  since  their 
publication  in  constant  use 
by  small  theatre  groups.  One 
which  promises  to  be  a  best- 
Feller  is  The  Neighbor,  by  Alex- 
ander Dean,  which  will  shortly 
appear. 


William  de  Mille 
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The  Audience  and  Motion  Pictures 


By  WILLIAM  DE  MILLE 


Fealured  producer  of  Paramount  pielures;  creator  of  such  screen  masUrpinces  as  "The  Prince  Chap,^ 
Quest  of  His  Youth"  "Midsummer  Madness"  and  "What  Every  Woman  Knows." 


"Conrad  in 


AN  art  can  develop  only  to  the  extent  that  its 
h\  audience  develops  with  it,  for  no  art  can  ever 
run  too  far  ahead  of  its  patrons.  In  the  advance- 
ment of  motion  picture  production  especially,  this  adage 
holds  true.  Two  factors,  however,  have  made  possible 
the  quick  development  of  this  art  branch — the  relative 
crudeness  of  the  art  and  the  relative  expertness  of  the 
motion  picture  audience. 

The  average  patron  of  the  spoken  stage  attends  the 
theatre  a  few  times  a  year,  whereas  the  average  patron 
of  the  motion  picture  attends  twice  a  week,  developing 
the  same  degree  of  appreciation  and  expertness  as  that 
little  group  of  New  Yorkers  that  go  to  the  theatre  twice 
a  week  or  oftener.  What  makes  the  "first  nighter" 
expert  is  that  he  attends  the  theatre  continually,  and 
keeps  in  touch — in  key — with  the  art.  Motion  picture 
audiences,  by  the  same  standard,  are  all  "first  night" 
audiences. 

It  is  necessary  for  the  makers  of  motion  pictures  to 
pull  that  great  mass  of  photoplay  patrons  with  them  and 
develop  its  sense  of  appreciation.  The  remarkable  thing 
is  the  degree  of  development  the  motion  picture  audience 
has  shown  in  so  short  a  time. 

We  motion  picture  people  arc  the  servants  of  the 
great  public.  The  spoken  drama  serves  now  a  relatively 
small  public,  so  the  picture  must  be  developed — but 
consider  the  obstacles  we  must  surmount! 

MANY  of  those  who  write  for  the  screen  know 
little  about  writing.  I  must  admit  that  many  are 
not  authors — they  are  "hacks"  or  authors  who  have 
allowed  themselves  to  become  "hacks."  Few  real 
authors  possess  a  working  knowledge  of  the  screen's 
technique.  Until  recently  the  average  author  came  to 
the  motion  picture  field  rather  as  a  condescension,  much 
like  the  violinist  who  does  not  know  how  to  play  the 
piano.  The  master  of  the  violin  comes  into  the  room 
where  a  little  fellow  is  trying  to  play  and  merely  making 
a  noi.se.  "That  music  is  terrible!"  he  protests,  and  every- 
body agrees  with  him.  So  the  violinist  sweeps  the  little 
fellow  off  the  piano  stool,  and,  like  a  great  artist,  stoops 


to  play — to  express  his  soul  on  an  instrument  about  which 
he  knows  nothing.  He  finds  that  the  results  produced 
are  not  so  good  as  those  of  the  little  chap,  who  knows 
less  about  music  but  more  about  the  piano. 

This  has  been  the  situation  with  the  great  author  who 
has  come  to  the  motion  picture  and  said,  "You  gentlemen 
know  nothing  about  this;  let  a  great  artist  show  you  how 
to  do  it!"  But  the  real  authors  who  are  coming  in  today 
are  willing  to  be  convinced  that  there  is  something  that 
they  do  not  know. 

It  would  surprise  you  if  I  gave  you  any  idea  of  how 
impossible  the  first  scenarios  of  some  great  authors  have 
been,  because  these  authors  had  the  wrong  idea.  No 
man  ever  made  a  success  of  anything  by  writing  down  to 
it.  I  never  found  in  any  art  that  it  was  necessary  to  write 
down  to  the  public.    The  best  art  paid  the  best. 

PEOPLE  who  try  to  write  plays,  whether  for  the 
stage  of  for  the  screen,  and  who  lack  the  one  quaUty 
necessary  to  success — the  ability  to  be  interesting — 
are  not  fulfilling  the  functions  of  either  the  stage  or  the 
screen — which  function  is,  primarily,  to  be  interesting. 
People  who  fail  to  interest  say,  "The  public  is  a  very  low 
type — we  have  a  wonderful  grasp  of  humanity,  yet  the 
darned  fools  don't  like  our  work!" 

But  I  have  discovered  that  if  a  play  is  interesting 
(which  the  people  have  a  right  to  demand)  no  excellence 
of  literary  value  ever  made  such  a  play  fail.  It  is  the 
absence  of  interest  that  made  the  play  fail;  if  the  play  is 
really  a  good  play,  it  succeeds. 

By  a  play,  I  mean  a  story,  which  finds  its  best  expres- 
sion through  physical  action  on  the  stage;  that  is  drama. 
But  the  greatest  dramas  do  not  succeed  on  the  stage 
because  of  literary  value,  for  no  amount  of  literary  value 
will  make  a  bad  play  succeed. 

When  people  say  the  public  is  low,  they  admit  they 
do  not  know  how  to  go  about  their  work.  They  are  like 
the  marksman  who  claimed  he  missed  the  target  "because 
it  was  in  the  wrong  place." 

The  first  thing  is  to  interest.  None  of  the  dramatic 
arts  can  primarily  serve  any  other  purpose.    The  drama 
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can  not  be  made  to  take  the  place  of  the  professor's 
chair  or  of  the  pulpit  unless  the  public  is  first  given  a  good 
play;  but,  if  it  is  given  a  good  play,  the  writer  may  use 
all  the  inspiration  and  literary  value  of  which  he  is  capa- 
ble, and  those  qualities  will  only  help  the  play's  success.  " 

On  the  screen,  a  literary  value  is  going  to  develop. 
There  is  a  little  group,  sub-divided,  some  here  and  some 
there,  but  all  conscious  of  each  other,  and  all,  by  sincere 
and  serious  application  to  their  craft,  seeking  to  develop 
something  worthy  of  attention  as  an  art. 

I  was  a  teacher  while  I  was  learning  to  make  a  living. 
Later,  when  I  found  I  could  be  a  teacher  in  fields  that 
were  wider,  perhaps,  I  left  one  field  of  teaching  for  an- 
other, and  I  was  connected  for  a  number  of  years  with  the 
theatre.  Then  another  form^ — another  possibility,  as 
a  field  of  teaching — arose,  greater,  even  than  the  drama, 
and  I  forsook  the  theatre  for  what  I  considered  to  be 
the  greatest  teaching  opportunity  that  any  group  of 
people  ever  had.  I  mean  the  forming  of  what  is  destined 
to  be  the  new  art  of  the  motion  picture. 

It  is  my  belief  that  ninety-five  percent  of  the  pictures 
made  are  distinctly  bad  and  a  large  percentage  of  the 
remainder  are  only  fair ;  but  I  remember  what  drew  me 
into  the  work  in  the  first  place.  There  was  a  little  group 
of  us  that  saw  a  vision.  We  saw  that  something  had 
come  into  the  world  that  was  to  be  a  tremendous  force, 
as  a  molder  of  public  opinion — probably  the  greatest 
influence  on  manners  and  morals  since  the  invention  of 
the  printing  press  and  more  powerful  in  its  general  effect 
than  the  drama.  That  thing  was  the  motion  picture, 
then  in  its  infancy.  It  is  still  in  its  infancy,  but  it  was 
even  younger  then.  And  this  little  group  of  us,  just 
entering  the  work,  saw  its  tremendous  opportunities, 
if  only  enough  people  would  take  off  their  coats  and  do 
the  necessary  toiling  and  sweating,  the  way  all  pioneers 
have    done. 

It  was  given  to  us  (for  of  that  little  group  I  count 
myself  one)  to  be  the  pioneers  of  a  new  art.  I  welcomed 
the  opportunity  as  the  only  chance  I  should  ever  have 
to  be  an  old  master,  because,  in  the  drama  where  I  had 
been  working  for  years,  the  previous  fellows  were  a  little 
too  strong  for  me.  I  did  not  think  I  could  eclipse  Shakes- 
peare, or  Molierc,  or  Sophocles.  I  did  not  think  these 
gentlemen  were  going  to  turn  over  in  their  graves  through 
fear  of  the  competition  of  my  work;  but  when  we  consid- 
ered the  motion  picture,  how  different  the  view!  If  there 
were  any  old  masters  in  motion  pictures,  they  were  all 
old  friends  of  mine.  To  be  sure  we  differed  among  our- 
selves as  to  which  of  us  really  were  the  "old  masters," 
but  at  least  we  were  all  in  the  running.  Greater  fellows 
might  come  after  us,  but  they  were  not  in  front  of  us. 
So,  wishing  to  be  an  "old  master,"  I  took  this  as  the  one 
opportunity. 

CONDITIONS  in  motion  picture  production  have 
changed. vastly  since  that  time.     During  the  first 
few  years  of  the  motion  picture,  it  existed  simply  as  a 


photo-mechanical  curiosity.  People  went  to  the  theatre 
to  see  Niagara  Falls  working  or  Italian  officers  riding 
their  horses  furiously  over  dangerous  obstacles.  It  was 
a  picture  which  moved  that  was  the  attraction. 

The  financial  success  was  tremendous  at  first,- but 
people  soon  came  to  regard  pictures  that  merely  moved 
as  no  more  wonderful  than  the  telegraph  or  telephone, 
and  those  who  had  this  new  craft  in  hand  saw  that 
something  would  have  to  be  done  to  keep  it  alive. 
Finally  some  one  saw  the  possibilities  in  using  the 
motion  picture  to  tell  a  storj-. 

First  came  the  fifty-foot  stories.  Over  in  France  they 
developed  those  trick  pictures  where  all  the  paintings 
on  the  wall  came  to  life.  Gradually  the  motion  picture 
became  a  means  of  expressing  emotional  situation,  and 
that  was  the  beginning  of  the  modern  motion  picture. 

But,  at  this  early  period,  the  pictures  were  crude. 
Ver>'  few  men  had  entered  the  field  from  the  other  arts. 
The  new  craft  had  to  be  developed.  Writers  frequently 
were  those  who  could  get  nothing  else  to  do.  Most  of 
the  directors  were  gentlemen  of  the  older  school,  who  had 
followed  other  callings.  For  instance,  assistant  stajre 
managers,  knowing  how  to  keep  people  moving  around 
a  room  without  stepping  on  their  own  feet  or  bumping 
into  each  other,  become  directors.  As  a  class  they  were 
crude  and  elem.ental,  but  among  them  were  men  who  were 
capable  of  development  and  who  did  develop  into  the 
first  real  motion  picture  directors.  Still,  the  majority 
could  go  only  to  a  certain  point. 

Meanwhile  the  public  demand  that  this  new  form  of 
entertainment  be  developed,  became  so  insistent  that  it 
reached  me  then  engaged  in  other  arts,  and  from  the 
theatre  came  a  little  group,  eager  to  try  the  possibilities 
of  the  new  craft.  It  is  this  group,  gradually  reinforced 
by  new  arrivals,  which  is  now  at  work  trying  to  develop 
a  new  art.  out  of  such  opportunities  as  the  motion  picture 
possesses. 

But,  at  the  time  this  group  entered  the  field,  the  public 
demand  for  the  motion  picture  was  so  great  that  the  art 
was  fast  outgrowing  its  own  strength,  and,  instead  of 
being  able  to  develop  slowly,  as  every  other  art  has 
developed,  this  newest  art  was  at  once  inflated  to  the 
physical  size  of  a  man,  before  its  brain  had  time  to  devel- 
op beyond  childish  immaturity.  At  present,  the  soul 
of  the  motion  picture  is  trying  to  grow  fast  enough  to 
fill  the  gigantic  body. 

IN  the  midst  of  the  mass  of  pictures  now  being  pro- 
duced there  is  this  little  group  of  people  seriously 
working  to  realize  an  artistic  possibility.  The  need  is 
tremendous.  The  motion  picture  as  a  great  force  of 
social  influence  will  go  on,  for  the  pubUc  want  it,  they 
need  it  and  they  will  have  it.  This  force  must  not  be 
left  to  unskilled  and  unworthy  hands,  but  must  be 
guided  by  the  best  brains,  the  best  artistic  consciousness. 
The  organization  with  which  I  am  associated  had  an 
ideal  at  the  beginning — an  ideal  which  it  has  been  work- 
(Contimied  on  page  364.) 
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A  New  Poet  of  Ancient  Myths 

By  RUDOLPH  ALTROCHI 


TO  dramatize  the  youth  of  the  world,  when  fate, 
untramincled,  revealed  itself  with  more  directness 
to  its  mortal  victims,  when  life  in  closer  contact 
with  the  earth  could  swing  forth  more  freely,  urged  only 
l)y  the  might  of  instinctive  emotions,  craving  with  will 
and  muscle  the  mastery  of  nature;  to  picture  the  eter- 
nally human  on  a  vast  background  of  primitive  magnifi- 
cence, and  to  tell  an  ancient  legend  with  inspired  sim- 
plicity— this  was  the  goal  of  Morselli,  and  he  attained 
it  superbly  with  hisGlauco. 

Ercole  Luigi  Morselli,  who  died  last  March 
barely  thirty-eight  yeare  old,  was  a  pool 
errant.      His    vagrant    spirit    sought 
beyond    distant      seas    and    in 
strange  lands  to  assuage  an 
impelling   thirst   for   life's 
adventure,     and    for    the 
essence  of  life,  which  is 
beauty.     He  found  dis- 
illusion, extreme  pover- 
ty, disease,  yet  his  work 
is  buoyantly  wholesome 
and   potent,   filled   with 
the    high    beauty    of    a 
poet's    vision. 

He  treated  with  great 
freedom    the    legendary 
lore    of    antiquity.      In 
Glauco,  his  masterpiece, 
the  tale  is  extremely  sim- 
ple.   Glauco,  the  giant  fisher 
man  of  Sicily,  loves  Scylla,  a 
young  shepherdess,  ripe  for  mat- 
ing, but  he  must,  before  claiming 
her,  set  out  to  conquer  the  world, 
to  perform   deeds  that  will  make  him 
a  god.     He  persuades  his  fellow  fisher- 
men to  follow  hira  in  youth's  quest  of 
gold,  adventure  and  glory,  and  leaving  his  beloved  to 
weep  alone,  he  sets  sail  toward  the  unknown  shores  of 
his  dreams. 

The  second  act  opens  in  the  dazzling  dwelling  of 
Circe,  in  a  chamber  "cut  out  of  living  emerald."  While 
the  fair  enchantress  sleeps,  Clotho,  Lachesis  and  Atropos 
sit  in  her  chamber  spinning,  twisting  and  severing  the 
threads  of  human  lives.  As  they  come  to  the  robust 
thread  of  Glauco,  they  see  his  audacious  bark  wander 
from  Phoenician  coasts  to  Greece,  perfomiing  every- 
where mad  deeds  of  prowess,  gathering  gold  and  glory, 
coming  nearer  and  nearer,  until  the  slave-maidens  an- 
nounce his  gold-helmed  vessel  on  the  horizon.  Glauco's 
arrival  is  but  a  new  challenge  to  Circe,  whose  former 
adorers,  turned  to  men-beasts  by  their  voluptuousness 
fas  the  companions  of  Ulysses  were  turned  to  swine) 


grovel  in  cringing  servitude  to  the  goddess.  Circe 
wields  her  bewitching  love-potions  upon  the  young  hero, 
but  is  herself  charmed  by  his  beauty.  Just  as  he  is  about 
to  touch  her  yearning  lips,  he  hears  the  distant  voice  of 
the  desperate  little  shepherdess  of  Sicily,  and  recoiling 
from  the  grasp  of  the  enchantress  he  dashes  passionately 
toward  his  boa,|;  to  return  to  Scylla.  Circe  approaches 
the  fatal  Parcae,  who  have  now  come  to  Scylla's  thread, 
and  in  mad  jealousy  severs  it. 

The  third  act  shows  us  the  home  return  of  Glauco. 
His  companions  are  lost,  his  bark,  thrust  by 
the  gods  upon  the  waves  to  Sicily,  is  but 
a   mass   of    wreckage,    yet   Glauco 
stands  undaunted  at  the  helm 
of   gold.      But   his   return   is 
too   late.         Scylla,    after 
awaiting    in    vain    the 
return  of  her  lover,  has 
thrown  herself  into  the 
sea.    Her  body  is  borne 
in  by  fishermen  upon  a 
net.     Glauco,  who  had 
conquered  the  world  for 
love    of   her,    who   had 
heaped   upon   his  prow 
treasures    of    gold    and 
glory,    returns    to    find 
only     her     frail     body, 
made  lifeless  by  his  fatal 
dream-quest.      In    lyric    des- 
peration he  bids  the  fisher- 
men bind  him  with  stout  anchor 
chains  to  his  little  love-mate,  and 
thrust   them   both   into   the   restless 
sea. 


Ercole  Luigi  Morrselli 


TT  is  almost  profanation  to  tell  in 
-*-  trivial  words  the  bare  tale  of  Glauco. 
The  art  Has  not  in  the  slight  plot,  but  in  the  majesty  of 
truth  that  simplicity  can  best  reveal,  when  magically 
mated  to  poetry.  The  hero-giants  of  primeval  life, 
urged  by  eternal  visions  of  mighty  conquests,  coped 
in  vain,  like  us  all,  with  the  tacit  relentlessness  of  fate. 
Glauco  says  to  his  little  shepherdess  who,  in  her  vatic 
simplicity,  implores  him  not  to  fare  away  from  the  happi- 
ness she  can  give  him:  "I  .  .  .1  know  not  how  to 
answer  you  .  .  .  because  ...  I  cannot  say  with 
words  what  storms  within  my  breast.  But  it  is  not 
thirst  for  gold  .  .  .  it  is  not  thirst  for  blood  .  .  . 
it  is  not  thirst  for  power  .  .  Oh!  if  you  could  hear  the 
cries  of  my  heart  .  .  .  you  would  have  pity,  Scylla! 
.  .  .  If  you  saw  it  here  struggling  and  laughing  and 
weeping,  like  a  madman  in  chains!  And  it  says  not  a 
iContinuid  o,n  paj^  374) 
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Summer  Comes  to  Broadway 


By  JACK  CRAWFORD 


WHILE  I  have  been  writing  of  Mary  Stuart  and 
Liliom,  several  other  plays,  more  or  less  worthy 
of  note,  have  been  coming  and  going  on  Broad- 
way. The  most  heralded  of  these  has  been  Michael 
Strange's  Clair  de  Lune  with  Ethel  and  John  Barry- 
more  in  the  cast.  This  was  put  on  at  the  Empire  for  a 
limited  engagement  at  grand  opera  prices.  The  verdict 
concerning  the  play  itself  has  been  a  mixed  one  with 
the  doubters  somewhat  in  the  majority.  All  agreed 
that  Miss  Barrymore  was  exceedingly  beautiful — and 
at  this  point  agreement  ceased.  It  is — the  play,  I  mean 
— a  romantic  fantasy  founded  on  L'Homme  qui  Rit. 
Great  care  was  taken  in  the  production  to  infuse  the 
fantasy  with  beauty  of  setting  and  color,  and  yet,  what- 
ever one's  personal  opinion,  the  result  was  not  epoch- 
making.  Clair  de  Lune  must  be  classed  with  the  good 
intentions. 

The  Pulitzer  prize  of  one  thousand  dollars  for  the 
best  American  play  of  the  year  was  awarded  to  Zona 
Gale  for  having  written  Miss  Lula  Bett.  The  run  of  this 
comedy  has.  therefore,  been  extended.  I  have  a  high 
opinion  of  this  play  and  of  its  production,  but  I  have 
an  honest  academic  doubt  whether  the  dramatization 
of  a  novel  is  the  "best  American  play  of  the  year." 
Other  important  candidates,  in  my  opinion,  were  Eugene 
O'Neill,  and  Frank  Craven  with  The  First  Year.  It  is 
probably  human  nature  to  disagree  with  the  decisions 
of  judges.  And  in  any  event  the  judges  did  not  go  far 
wrong;  Miss  Lula  Bett  was  clearly  entitled  to  place. 

Speaking  of  Eugene  O'Neill,  his  latest  play  Gold 
has  just  reached  Broadway.  The  impression  made  by 
it  is  one  of  disappointment.  The  author  has  not  quite 
lived  up  to  the  expectations  formed  of  him  from  wit- 
nessing The  Emperor  Jones.  The  theme  is  again  the 
effect  of  terror,  but  the  action  develops  slowly  and  the 
earlier  acts  are  dull.  Mr.  O'Neill  seems  to  be  rapidly 
tying  himself  to  a  philosophy  that  life  is  an  inescapable 
circle,  a  theory  which  makes  for  monotony  in  dramatic 
structure.  Mr.  O'Neill  has  reached  a  point  where  he 
needs  new  emotional  experiences.  He  has  fairly  well 
used  up  thpse  he  has  on  hand.  Fortunately,  he  is  young 
enough  to  have  plenty  of  time  ahead  of  him. 

Liliom  has  become  such  a  popular  success  that  the 
Theatre  Guild  have  moved  it  to  the  Fulton  and  revived 
St.  John  Ervine's  John  Ferguson  at  the  little  Garrick. 
Liliom  gives  every  indication  of  lasting  through  the 
summer  heat ;  John  Ferguson  has  not  had  so  enthusiastic 
a  reception  as  it  did  upon  its  first  appearance.  Mr. 
Pirn  Passes  By  is  still  going  merrily,  making  three  im- 
portant productions  of  the  Theatre  Guild  now  running. 

THE  rest  of  the  news  is  mainly  negative ;  the  theatres 
are  closing  night  by  night  and  the  summer  shows 
are  beginning  to  blossom.    I  don't  know  which  of  these 


summer  things  to  recommend.  It  all  depends  upon  how 
easily  you  are  bored.  The  latest  "magnificent  spectacle" 
unfortunately  caused  me  to  fall  asleep  and  I  did  not 
wake  until  the  finale  made  noise  enough  to  rouse  me. 
I  am,  therefore,  debarred  from  commenting  on  it  be- 
cause I  did  not  see  it.  I  have  heard  that  two  or  three  of 
them  are  "gorgeous"  or  "amusing."  I  always  hear 
that  about  the  revues  and  musical  comedies  I  don't 
see.  I  never  have  any  luck  in  drawing  numbers  from  a 
hat.  Usually,  however,  I  have  found  the  Follies  de- 
pendable— ^if  one  must  go  indoors  on  a  hot  night,  by 
all  means  go  there.  The  1921  product,  at  this  writing, 
has  not  yet  been  revealed — still  I  feel  safe  in  recommend- 
ing it. 

If  you  are  lucky  enough  to  find  New  York's  weather 
reasonably  cool,  you  will  discover  the  following  plays 
to  be  worth  seeing:  The  Theatre  Guild  productions, 
but  without  fail  Liliom.  Put  that  first  on  your  list. 
The  Green  Goddess,  after  you  have  seen  Miss  Lula  Bett 
and  The  First  Year,  will  give  the  right  note  of  variety. 
Then  there  is  Mr.  Cohan  "himself,  in  person,"  as  the 
Vagabond  in  The  Tavern.  I  put  in  the  name  of  the 
character  he  is  playing  because  according  to  the  theatre 
advertisements,  that  is  more  important  than  the  title 
of  the  play.  The  author  has  long  ceased  to  count  in 
theatre  advertising  and  now  the  very  name  of  the  play 
goes  by  the  board.  Probably  you  will  like  Lightnin' 
and  there  is  no  doubt  you  will  like  Frank  Bacon  in  it. 
Hereafter  I  shall  mention  this  play  only  once  a  year. 
You  may  safely  assume  in  between  times  that  it  is  still 
there. 

A  FEW  words  of  warning  may  not  be  out  of  place. 
Approach  farces  with  a  certain  measure  of  caution. 
I  am  by  nature  cheerful  and  optimistic — I  firmly  be- 
lieve, for  instance,  that  the  drama  is  advancing — yet 
two  or  three  Broadway  farces,  taken  close  together, 
and  I  am  filled  with  gloomy  forebodings.  They  are 
heart  depressants  of  a  powerful  kind.  If  a  man  wishes 
to  tell  an  off -color  joke  I  prefer  to  have  him  honest 
enough  to  tell  it  outright,  and  not  leer  and  hint  over 
it  with  his  tongue  in  his  cheek.  I  may  not  want  to  hear 
it  at  all,  but  I  can  at  least  respect  the  courage  of  frank- 
ness. Innuendo  is  a  bore  and  often  dishonest.  But  if 
you  take  a  philosophical  interest  in  the  sources  of  popu- 
lar laughter,  you  will  find  much  to  amaze  you  at  the 
behavior  of  the  Broadway  audiences  at  our  farces.  M 
Should  you  find,  however,  that  the  depressing  effect  ■ 
of  our  farces  overcomes  your  philosophical  inquiry  into 
the  sources  of  laughter, .  you  have  at  hand  a  potent 
antidote.  Walk  to  the  nearest  bookshop  and  purchase 
a  copy  of  Shaw's  Back  to  Methuselah.  The  top  of  a  Fifth 
Avenue  bus  is  a  good  place  from  which  to  assimilate 
this  treatment. 
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•mpli  by  Ira  D.  Schwari 


Two  remarkable  characlerizalums   in   "Liliuin"   hy  Franz   Miilnur,  priiUiiri-d  by  the  t  liealre  Guild  uj 
New    York:    Dudley   Digges   as    "The   Sparrow"   and   Helen    Weslley   as   the   carrousel   proprietor 
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There  Were  Giants  in  Those  Days 


BY  WILLIAM  0.  BATES 
II 


4B0UT  the  same  time,  I  saw  also  Mmc.  Ristori, 
/-%  with  whom  Edwin  Booth  began  his  stage  carrer 
in  1847.  She  was  then  far  past  the  cUmax  of 
her  powers  and  was  speaking  what  she  intended  as  Eng- 
hsh  in  a  play  by  Giocometti  in  which  she  personated 
Queen  Elizabeth.  But  the  scene  in  which  she  showed 
the  Queen  dictating  to  her 
secretaries  two  letters  at 
once,  one  to  Mary  Stuart, 
the  other  to  Essex,  was  a 
masterpiece  of  suggestion, 
her  tenderness  for  Essex  and 
her  vindictive  feeling 
towards  Mary  being  alter- 
nately manifested  in  tone 
and  manner  tellingly  con- 
trasted. 

As  a  boy  I  saw  Charlotte 
Cushman  as  Shylock  —  a 
much  bewiskered  old  savage, 
with  ^.bsolutely  nothing 
feminine  about  the  austere 
and  formidable  manner  of 
his  presentation,  anything 
but  "the  only  gentleman  in 
the  play,"  as  Irving  called 
him. 

Mrs.  Coleman  Pope,  an 
English  actress  who  had  sup- 
ported Forrest,  Murdock 
and  other  famous  actors  of 
their  era,  I  knew  very  well 
in  the  days  when  she  had 
retired  from  stage  work  her- 
self but  delighted  to  hand  on 
to  the  youngsters  the  great 
traditions  which  had  come 
down  to  her.  We  devoted  one  whole  summer  to  Marc 
Antony's  oration,  with  the  result  that  no  one  since  has 
been  able  to  bring  out  for  me  the  values  she  put  into  it. 
A  devout  Episcopalian,  she  was  held  in  affectionate 
esteem  in  church  circles,  where  she  was  always  amiably 
willing  to  recite.  Years  after  her  death  I  was  startled 
to  come  upon  an  old  ambrotype  showing  her  as  a  girl 
in  tights  and  short  curls^not  at  all  like  the  dignified  old 
lady  I  had  in  remembrance. 

BRONSON  HOWARD  I  met  in  an  interesting  way- 
caught  in  the  act,  as  it  were.  He  was  watching 
a  young  man  with  a  dent  in  his  hat  playing  faro  in  John 
Daly's  ornate  chamber  of  commerce  at  Long  Branch. 
The  young  man's  understanding  also  had  been  dented, 


Adelaide  Rislori  as  Mary  Stuart 


for  his  manner  was  that  of  a  person  who  knew  exactly 
what  he  was  about.  He  was  winning  and  it  was  delicious 
to  see  the  air  of  profound  calculation  with  which  he  put 
down  his  chips  and  how  entirely  he  took  to  himself  the 
credit  for  the  increase  pushed  over  to  him.  But  it  was 
still  more  delicious  to  see  the  famous  playwright  enjoy 

him  as  a  type.  I  recognized 
him  from  his  photograph 
and  when  I  presented  my 
letter  of  introduction  we  sat 
comfortably  down  in  that 
palace  of  sin  and  talked  of  a 
thousand  things.  He  had 
just  come  from  a  prayer 
meeting  at  Ocean  Grove  and 
declared  its  participants  had 
gone  about  working  up  the 
excitement  in  thoroughly 
footlight  fashion.  Some  of 
them  he  thought  marvelous- 
ly  clever  actors.  "I  am  an 
agnostic,"  he  added,  "but 
the  back-slapping  familiar- 
ity with  which  they  spoke  of 
God,  inviting  Him  to  faith- 
fully attend  to  His  business, 
shocked  me."  Then  he  told 
me  of  a  sojourn  at  Monte 
Carlo,  "the  most  beautiful 
spot  in  all  Europe,  and  yet 
the  lonely  suicides'  corner  in 
its  cemetery  made  me  glad 
to  leave  it."  While  he  did 
not  much  believe  in  any  set 
study  of  character,  he  had 
found  it  practically  impos- 
sible to  do  satisfactory  work 
away  from  the  people  and  scenes  he  sought  to  depict. 
He  could  not  write  of  American  life  while  staying  in 
London.  Sympathy  is  the  playwright's  most  precious 
gift.  He  must  get  inside  his  characters  in  order  to  make 
them  live.  Had  he  ever  used  stimulants  to  advantage 
in  his  work?  No,  though  when  tired  he  had  sometimes 
found  a  cup  of  tea  cleared  his  mind  for  action.  But  he 
was  smoking  a  cigar  and  had  his  pockets  full  of  them 
when  he  said  it! 

TN  those  days  A.  M.  Palmer  and  Augustin  Daly  were 
-'-  the  managers  most  besought  by  would-be  dramatists 
because  both  combined  long  experience  as  to  commercial 
necessity  with  an  earnest  desire  to  give  the  public  the 
best  it  would  pay  for.     They  were  friendly  toward  the 
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unknown  playwright  rather  than  sanguine  as  to  his 
possibiUties.  At  the  suggestion  of  Lawrence  Barrett,  I 
had  attempted  a  dramatization  of  one  of  Henry  James' 
novels  describing  the  experiences  of  certain  Americans 
abroad.  Submitted  to  Mr.  Palmer,  he  wrote  me  a  two- 
page  explanation  of  why  he  couldn't  use  it,  luminous  in 
clear  understanding  of  public  taste.  Among  other 
things  he  said: 

"It  is  a  correct,  well-written  pen-and-ink  photograph  of  a 
certain  class  of  people,  wholly  uninteresting  to  any  set  but 
their  own.  It  is  too  nakedly  true,  lacking  the  idealization 
absolutely  necessary  to  stage 
effect.  There  is  more  wit  in  a 
Sheridan  or  Goldsmith  comedy 
than  in  the  whole  Hotel  Ram- 
bouillet  but  it  is  wit  that  never 
was  heard  in  such  profusion 
anywhere  but  on  the  stage  and 
which  seems  natural  there  only. 
On  the  stage  the  naked  truth  is 
either  offensive  or  tiresome. 
Send  us  a  picture  of  the  healthy, 
vigorous  life  that  surrounds 
you.  Give  us  a  play  as  fresh 
and  as  full  of  new  blood  as  St. 
Paul  itself  and  it  will  make  you 
a  little  fortune.  Let  the  stones 
of  Venice  sleep!" 

Mr.  Daly's  comment  on 
the  same  play  was  more 
concise:  "Too  much  talk! 
What  the  stage  wants  is 
situation."  Mr.  Daly  was 
not  the  most  approachable 
of  men,  seldom  seen  out  "in 
front."  But  on  first  nights 
he  would  sometimes  stroll 
around  his  spacious  picture- 

,     hung  lobby,  his  ears  open, 

i  his  mouth  shut.  General 
Sherman  was  an  inveterate 
first-nighter  and  it  was  de- 
lightful to  see  the  old  soldier 
link  arms  with  the  equally 
grim  manager  and  lay  down 
the  laws  of  drama  according 
to  the  art  of  war. 

It  was  kind-hearted  old  Barton  Hill,  whom  1  had  sharp- 
ly criticized  for  a  short-notice  performance  of  Cassius, 
who  finally  produced  the  Henry  James  play  and  gave 
its   adapter  the   comfort  of  hanging  out  the  S.  R.  O. 

H   sign  for  its  ninth  performance.     Talk  about  ways  of 

B  "getting  even!" 

^  About  the  easiest  thing  anybody  ever  tried  to  do  was 
to  love  Billy  Florence  and  the  nearer  one  got  to  him  the 
easier  it  became.  Most  old  playgoers  remember  best 
the  saccharine  sarcasm  of  his  Bardwell  Slote — progenitor 
of  Senator  Sorghum  of  present-day,  newspaper  wit — 
but  only  Jefferson  approached  his  unctuous  humor  in  the 
old  comedies.  I  can  see  him  yet  as  Cap'n  Cuttle  in 
Dombey  and  Son,  whisking  the  stove  kettles  around  with 
his   hook   hand  and   chuckling   as   he   kept   repeating 


"WoUy's  dead,  ain't  he?"  Mrs.  Florence  seconded  his 
drollery  in  her  own  specious  way,  and  it  was  almost  as 
good  as  a  trip  abroad  to  hear  her  Mrs.  General  Gilflory 
drawl,  "L'bby  dear,  why  cawn't  you  look  pale  and  inter- 
esting?" They  were  as  easily  pleased  as  they  pleased 
ochcrs,  as  attest  their  gracious  appreciation  of  this  little 
verse : 

''Once  Mirthfulness  veiled  her  sweet  face  for  a  season. 

And  Jollity  cowled  his  ruddy  round  head. 
They  left  us,  that  elder  pair,  but  there  is  reason 

To  think,  left  the  Florences  here  in  their  stead." 


M' 


(Jharlolle  Cushmun 


ANSFIELD  I  met 
momentarily  at  the 
time  when  his  terrific  death 
scene  as  Baron  Chevrial,  the 
beribboned  old  roue  of  A 
Parisian  Romance,  was  the 
horizon  gleam  of  a  star  of 
the  first  magnitude — a  slen- 
der, alert  young  man,  i:i 
manner  suggesting  the  sinis- 
ter efficiency  of  a  keen- 
pointed  rapier.  He  was  an 
accomplished  musician  and 
occasionally  used  this  skill  in 
a  monologue  in  which  he 
personated  an  old  German 
professor  of  the  piano  be- 
sought by  a  roomful  of 
fashionable  ladies  to  play  for 
them.  Very  reluctantly  he 
at  last  allows  himself  to  be 
dragged  to  the  piano  where 
he  crashes  into  a  stormy 
selection  from  Liszt.  At 
first  the  piano  gives  ringing 
response  to  his  touch,  but  as 
he  weaves  back  and  forth 
and  becomes  more  and  more 
gymnastically  vigorous  in 
his  playing  the  tones  wane 
in  power  until  he  is  seeming- 
ly tearing  himself  all  to  pieces  and  the  piano  is 
entirely  inaudible.  The  real  auditors  suddenly  realize 
that  the  imaginary  ones  are  supposed  to  be  so  busily 
engaged  in  talking  that  they  can't  hear  the  music. 

T  AWRENCE  BARRETT  I  have  kept  for  the  last 
-*— ^  because  he  sits  enthroned  amid  my  stage  memories 
dearest  of  all  the  dear  dead  and  gone.  And  yet  to  say 
that  he  sits  anywhere  is  an  ill  phrase,  he  was  ever  so 
a-tiptoe  with  ardent  life.  He  was  not  popular  with  the 
rank  and  file  of  actors,  being  a  strict  disciplinarian  and 
choosing  his  personal  associates  outside  the  profession 
in  which  he  had  fought  his  way  up  from  the  bottom  to 
the  topmost  peak.  Not  an  actor  by  the  grace  of  God, 
(Continued  on  page  373.) 
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Art  and  the  Cinema 

Impressions  of  a  Travelling  Stranger 

THEATRE  SOLILOQUIES  IV 

By  GREGORY  ZILBOORG 


THERE  are  people  who  seriously  believe  that  motion  pic- 
tures are  a  variety  of  Art.  I,  for  one,  must  confess  my 
ignorance  as  to  the  motivation  of  such  a  point  of  view. 
For  some  reason  or  other  I  have  always  thought  that  the  cin- 
ematograph was  related  to  Art  as  capital  punishment  to  justice. 
Where  capital  punishment  is  recognized  by  law  it  is  an  act  of 
formal  but  not  actual  justice.  Technically,  it  is  justice;  morally 
— but  legal  assassination.  Technically  "movies"  are  Art.  They 
are  composed  of  all  the  ingredients  that  make  for  a  theatre, 
but  substantially  they  are  only  a  flat  reproduction  in  two  di- 
mensions of  something  that  has  more  than  three. 

The  "movies"  are  silent.  This  is  not  a  sin  against  Art,  even 
against  dramatic  art.  The  pantomime  is  also  silent.  But  the 
movies  lack  the  basic  element  of  dramatic  art;  they  lack  emo- 
tional continuity  and  consistency.  Emotional  continuity  can- 
not be  rendered  without  our  seeing  the  actor  in  person  and 
without  the  interreaction  between  the  actor  and  the  public. 
There  is  always  an  invisible  tie  between  the  person,  who  acts 
and  the  beholder,  always  a  continuous  psychological  interin- 
fluence  and  interplay.  Without  this  element  there  is  no  theatre. 
The  cinema  knows  no  interinfluence  between  the  showman  and 
the  beholder.  The  actor  is  not  present.  A  stamped  flat  shadow 
substitutes  him.  There  is  no  emotion.  There  is  as  much  acting 
on  the  screen  as  there  is  music  in  a  phonograph. 

Hence  the  lack  of  the  second  element,  psychological  consist- 
ency. Under  the  latter  I  understand  the  genuineness  and  fresh- 
ness of  emotional  expression  on  the  stage.  The  person  or  persons 
who  act  are  individuals,  personalities;  they  are  subject  to  dif- 
ferent moods  and  different  psychological  digressions.  These 
influence  their  acting  every  day,  every  given  minute,  in  fact. 
They  are  not  automat;  they  live  and  render  the  emotions  on  the 
stage  in  a  numberless  variety  of  ways,  even  if  they  repeat  the 
same  role  often.  The  movies  are  deprived  of  this  fluctuant 
quality  of  acting.  The  faces  on  the  screen  are  always  the  same, 
forever  standardized. 

There  can  be  no  Art,  when  there  is  standardization  and  auto- 
matization. Sonora  may  be  "clear  as  a  bell"  yet  the  very  fact 
that  it  has  Caruso's  tears  and  laughter  always  on  hand,  ready 
made,  creates  a  certain  state  of  mind  which  prevents  us  from 
being  impressed.  When  we  hear  Caruso  personally  we  may  be 
spellbound,  but  when  we  hear  him  on  the  phonograph  we  may 
talk  and  laugh  and  play  and  not  feel  a  bit  shocked  by  our  dis- 
respect to  the  "singing."  Because  psychological  inconsistency 
leaves  a  gulf  between  us  and  the  dead  singing  of  the  pho- 
nograph, or  the  dead  acting  on  the  screen.  These  theatrical  con- 
siderations are  not  dogmatic  expressions:  they  are  a  statement 
of  certain  facts  taken  from  the  psychology  of  dramatic  art.  We 
may  agree  with  them  or  not,  but  they  will  none  the  less  remain 
instrumental  in  the  complex  phenomenon  called  theatre. 

PERHAPS,  then,  the  movies  are  a  neiv  form  of  Art,  a  form  that 
stands  alone  beyond  and  above  our  traditional  theatrical 
art?  The  answer  to  this  question  requires  some  preliminary 
excursion  into  the  field  of  the  psychology  of  Art  in  general. 
Leaving  aside  the  more  abstract  arts  such  as  music  or  painting, 
we  will  find  that  theatre  deals  with  emotions  concretely.  It 
moulds  and  transforms  them.  It  deals  with  the  collision  of 
different  emotions,  with  the  struggle  of  passions.  Does  the 
cinema  deal  with  any  other  material?  Substantially  not.  Thus 
as  far  as  the  material  is  concerned  the  cinema  is  not  new. 

How  about  its  methods  of  expression?  Colors,  physical  ex- 
pressions in  poses  and  facial  rendering  belong  to  the  legitimate 
stage.    Even  if  we  grant  that  the  monotonous  black  and  white 


figures  of  the  screen  will  finally  be  eTuiched  by  many  colors,  yet 
the  screen  will  bring  nothing  new  in  this  respect.  The  stage- 
always  used  colors.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  rest.  Two 
drops  of  glycerine  in  the  corners  of  the  eyes  do  not  make  tears- 
more  natural  on  the  screen  than  on  the  legitimate  stage.  Besides, 
Lionel  Atwill  in  Deburau,  infatuated  with  artistic  photography 
more  than  with  acting,  uses  the  same  glycerine  tears  on  the 
legitimate  stage.  Briefly,  no  matter  how  far  our  analysis  may 
go,  we  will  always  find  that  the  legitimate  stage  lacks  none  of 
the  elements  which  the  movies  possess  and  in  addition  always, 
has  something  that  the  movies  by  their  very  nature  are  unable 
to  have. 

Thus  the  idea  that  the  movies  are  a  new  form  of  dramatic  art 
is  hardly  born  out  by  the  facts.  True,  the  movies  may  show  a 
ship  or  train  wreck  and  an  aeroplane  stunt  and  analogous  "new" 
things.  But  all  this  belongs  to  the  field  of  stunts  and  tricks  and 
has  nothing  to  do  with  Art.  These  technical  possibilities, 
of  the  cinema  make  it  a  remarkable  news  agency  and  a  wonder- 
ful demonstrator  of  purely  educational  phenomena,  but  hardly 
qualify  it  as  a  branch  of  Art.  The  clown  performs  impossible 
tricks  but  his  work  is  skill  and  not  Art. 

OUR  mechanistic  and  materalistie  age  has  accepted  movie 
because  they  are  psychologically  "easier,"  because  they  are- 
"speedy,"  because,  finally,  they  are  the  standard-bearer  of  an 
over-industrialized  society  where  a  new  mechanical  contrivance 
seems  to  be  more  interesting  than  a  new  moral,  esthetical  or 
spiritual  value. 

There  appears  now  in  New  York  a  "talking  movie,"  which 
enjoys  a  great  success.  Why?  Because  the  mechanically  re- 
produced human  voice  is  more  expressive  than  the  human  voice 
by  itself?  No.  The  success  is  due  to  the  fact  that  people  admire 
a  mechanistic  imitation.  It  is  curious.  It  is  interesting,  and  little 
by  little  we  may  be  able  to  rid  ourselves  of  the  necessity  of  feel- 
ing and  of  having  a  soul  by  inventing  machinery  that  will  do 
everything  for  us.  The  over-industrialized  culture  creates  emo- 
tional and  moral  laziness  and  justifies  the  famous  Russian 
proverbial  "boss"  who  gave  the  following  order  to  his  sen^ant: 
"Prepare  my  supper.  Serve  it  on  the  table.  Put  it  into  my 
mouth.  Carry  me  to  my  bed.  Undress  me.  Lay  me  down. 
Cover  me  up.  Make  the  sign  of  the  cross  over  me.  ...  I 
will  take  care  of  my  sleep  myself." 

The  machine  does  for  us  now  all  that  the  servant  did  for  that 
Russian  "boss  "  We  ourselves  take  care  only  of  ouremotionaland 
spiritual  sleep.  Here  we  must  repeat  again,  that  the  object  of 
Art  is  to  deal  with  our  emotional  and  spiritual  activity  and  not 
with  sleep.  Hence  our  materalistie  machine-made  culture  wins 
in  appearance  victories  over  "the  old  forms  of  art,"  but  in  fact 
only  sets  Art  aside  in  order  to  clear  the  way  for  the  march  of  the 
machine. 

To  drive  in  an  automobile  instead  of  to  walk  is  perhaps  better 
— we  will  reach  our  destination  sooner,  but  to  drive  through  our 
emotions  by  a  phonograph  and  an  optical  reflector  means  to  lay 
aside  our  emotions  entirely;  we  cannot  automatize  and  mechan- 
ize our  emotional  characteristics  and  still  remain  in  the  field  of 
Art  any  more  than  we  can  cut  out  our  hearts  and  still  continue 
the  circulation  of  blood  in  our  body. 

THERE  remains  still  one  more  feature  of  the  "art"  of  the 
movies  to  be  considered.     Whatever  our  opinion,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  masses  gazing  at  the  screen  are  very  often 
emotionally  impressed  by  what  they  see.     They  are  even  ex- 
{Continued  on  page  S75.) 
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The  Loop  Votes  for  Women 


By  J.  VANDERVOORT  SLOAN 


4  N  ADVOCATE  of  votes  for  women  making  the  rounds 
/-%  of  the  Loop  in  Chicago  during  June  might  have  had, 
if  she  longer  needed  it,  an  argument  as  to  the  super- 
importance  of  women  in  the  theatre.  Miss  Helen  Hayes,  the 
youthful  star  of  Bab  had  for  a  few  weeks,  the  distinction  of 
being  the  lone  luminary  of  her  sex  insofar  as  the  lights  above 
the  door  are  concerned,  but  presently  she  had  much  and  dis- 
tinguished company:  Miss  Laurette  Taylor;  Miss  Doris  Keane; 
Miss  Mary  Nash;  and  Miss  Marjorie  Rambeau. 

Miss  Taylor  came  back  to  us  in  a  famous  role,  that  of  Peg, 
in  Peg  o'  My  Heart,  which  she  herself  had  not  before  played 
in  Chicago.      With  her  performance  of  the  young  Irish  girl, 
suddenly  and  unwillingly  thrust  among  poor  but 
patrician  relations,  the  part  took  on  a  new 
interest.     Personally  I  like  Miss  Taylor 
better  in  Happiness,  which  is,  as  is  Peg 
o'  My  Heart,  the  work  of  her  dis- 
tinguished husband,  Mr.  J.  Hart- 
ley   Manners,    not    that    she 
plays  the  former  more  con- 
vincingly than  the  latter,  but 
that    Mr.     Manners    gave 
her  in  Happiness  a.  To\e  that 
is,  to  my  way  of  thinking, 
Peg  plus.     Miss  Taylor  is 
more   than   commonly 
blessed  in  having  a  husband 
who  can  write  plays  for  her 
that  other  people  want  to 
play  when  or  before  she  is 
through  with  them. 

Romance,  by  Theodore 
Sheldon  in  which,  after  an 
absence  of  seven  years, 
Miss  Keane  is  making  her  re- 
appearance in  Chicago,  is  less 
known  outside  of  the  larger 
cities  than  is  Peg  o'  My  Heart, 
although  Miss  Gilda  Varesi,  star 
and  co-author  of  Enter  Madame,  and 
the  player  of  Signora  Vanucci  with  Miss 
Keane  in  the  original  production,  made  a  tour 
of  the  one-night  stands,  playing  Miss  Keane's 
role  of  La  Civallini.  The  play  is  what  its  name 
implies,  at  least  what  it  did  imply  in  1860,  the 
period  it  pictures.  It  concerns  the  fortunes  and  misfortunes 
of  an  Italian  opera  singer  and  a  young  New  York  clergyman 
who  fall  in  love,  only  to  have  their  romance  blighted  by  his 
discovery  that  she  has  been  the  mistress  of  his  friend  and  bene- 
factor. The  clergyman  marries,  becomes  in  time  a  bishop,  and 
as  such  is  seen  in  the  prologue  and  the  epilogue,  with  his  romantic 
gr^dson  and  granddaughter.  The  play  proper  relates  the  story 
the  bishop  tolls  to  his  grandson.  In  the  epilogue,  the  grand- 
daughter reads  to  the  bishop  that  Madame  Cavallini,  the 
famous  opera  singer,  rival  of  Patti  has  died.  She  had  never 
married,  which  is  illogical,  but  romantic.  But  who  wants  logic 
with  romance? 

Miss  Keane  plays  the  part  of  the  opera  singer  as  well  as  it 
could  b3  pLiyed.  I  have  seen  her  do  much  better  work  but  only 
because  she  had  materialthut  was  better  than  Mr.  Sheldon  gave 
her.  In  this  criticism  I  would  doubtless  bo  challenged  by  the 
populace  of  London  who  liked  Romance  so  much  that  Miss 
Keane  played  it  there  for  four  years.  It  is  not,  however,  that 
I  like  Romance  less  but  that  I  like  Miss  Keane  more.  When 
you  see  Romance,  you  will  like  all  the  members  of  Miss  Keane's 
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company,  especially  her  husband,  Mr.  Basil  Sydney,  who  plays 
equally  well  the  grandfather-bishop  of  the  prologue  and  the 
epilogue,  and  the  young  rector  of  St.  Giles  in  the  play.  Most 
of  all  you  will  like  Mr.  A.  E.  Anson,  the  other  man  in  the  case. 
Of  its  kind  I  have  never  seen  more  nearly  perfect  presentation 
of  a  part. 

By  coincidence,  three  of  these  friendly  rivals  of  Miss  Hayes 
returned  to  Chicago  after  London  engagements:  Miss  Taylor; 
Miss  Keane;  and  Mi.ss  Mary  Nash.  Miss  Nash  was  last  seen 
here  in  a  very  bad  play  which  it  seems  was  to  the  liking  of  the 
Londoners:  The  Man  Who  Came  Back.  Her  offering  this  time 
was  Thy  Name  is  Woman,  an  adaptation  from  the  German  of 
Karl  Schonherr.  In  spite  of  the  admirable  work  of 
Miss  Nash  and  her  husband,  Jose  Ruben,  the 
old  fashioned  melodrama,  foreign  in  its  mo- 
tivation, failed  to  attract  the  essential 
public.  I  know  Mr.  Ruben  and  Mr. 
Sydney  to  be  gifted  artists  of  the 
theatre.  May  I  suggest  that 
they  emulate  Mr.  Manners 
and  write  plays  suited  to  their 
very  gifted  wives? 

Although    The   Sign    on 
the  Door,  which  brings  Miss 
Marjorie  Rambeau  to  our 
rialto  is  supposed  to  be  a 
mystery   play,    its    quality 
of  mystery  is  like  that  of 
the  lady  in  the  old  melo- 
drama   who    enjoyed    her 
position  as  wife  "in  name 
only."    Mr.  Channing  Pol- 
lock's  play   is    not   unlike 
the  mysteries  of  the  novels 
of  Mrs.  Anne  Katherine  Green. 
I  liked  it  because  I  could,  as 
with     Mrs.     Green's    stories, 
solve  the  mystery  before  the  end 
of  the  fir.st  "chapter." 
There  has  been  a  decided  slump  in 
the  attendance  at  the  theatres  the  past 
month  but  I  am  optimistic  enough  to  believe 
that  it  is  only  a  temporary  condition  due  to 
Taylor  fjjg  between-season  period  when  those  who 

have  spent  the  winter  in  Chicago  are  leav- 
ing town  and  the  summer  visitors  have  not  yet  arrived.  From 
my  observations  in  years  past,  I  should  say  that  the  lenten 
period  in  the  theatres  here  is  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the 
first  of  July. 


Praise  for  Our  Contributors 

IN  REVIEWING  the  collection  of  one-act  plays  in  the 
second  annual  play  number  of  The  Dhama,  the  New  York 
Times  says  that  "all  of  them  show  a  restraint  in  dramatic  tech- 
nique and  a  divination  of  literary  values,  which  speak  much 
for  the  younger  playwrights  of  the  day." 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  Tub  Drama  is  introducing  the 
playwrights  of  the  future,  just  as  it  formerly  introduced  to 
America  the  leading  foreign  playwrights.  Such  pioneering  has 
met  with  a  welcome  response,  not  only  in  this  country  but 
abroad. 

Last  week's  mail  brought  subscriptions  from  Java,  Shanghai, 
Japan  and  Holland. 
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Sob  Sister' 


By  LILLIAN  SAUNDERS 
Dramatized  with  the  author's  permission  from  the  story  of  the  same  name  by  Miss  Fannie  Hurst. 

A  disorderly  sitting  room,  furnished  in  the  crudest  taste  with  much  red  velvet,  highly  polished  wood, 
florid  gold  pictures,  gaudy  sofa  cushions;  clothing  lying  here  and  there  on  the  furniture,  a  beer  bottle  or 
two;  the  morning  breakfast  tray.  It  is  evening,  and,  at  a  lace-curtained  window  with  shade  pulled  crook- 
edly to  the  top  of  the  window  stands  Mae  Monroe,  gazing  out  into  the  blackness  of  sky  and  river — a 
pathetic  figure  in  her  gay  but  soiled  negligee,  her  beautifid  golden  hair  in  an  untidy  braid  down  her  back, 
and  her  fat,  flabby  figure,  uncorseted.  Her  feet  are  bare,  thrust  into  soiled  toilet  slippers,  and  she  holds  a  little, 
frowsy  French  poodle  in  her  arms,  cuddling  him  to  her  cheek  as  she  looks  out.  Loo  inserts  a  head  of  curl 
papers  through  the  door. 


Loo  [entering]:  For  the  love  o'  Pete  come  away  from  the 
window,  Miss  Mae.  It  g:ives  me  the  willies  to  see  you  standin' 
there  and  lookin'  at  the  river.  [She  comes  over  to  the  window  and 
looks  out.]  Ain't  it  black?  It  looks  as  if  it  didn't  have  no 
bottom.  [She  pulls  the  shade  down  with  a  jerk.  Mae  goes  over 
to  the  sofa,  lops  down  on  it  heavily,  and  sits  there  cuddling  the  dog.] 
I'm  goin'  to  set  the  table  now,  Miss  Mae.  What  cover  shall 
I  use?    Is  Mr.  Max  coming? 

Mae:     I  don't  know.  Loo.    He  ain't  telephoned  yet. 

Loo:    Ain't  telephoned?    It's  seven  o'clock! 

Mae:  I  know;  he  said  he'd  be  working  late — he'd  call  me 
up  and  let  me  know  if  he  could  come.    God,  my  head! 

Loo:  If  I  was  you,  dearie,  I'd  go  right  to  the  telephone  and 
call  him  up  again. 

Mae:  He  gets  so  sore.  Loo.  He  raises  hell  if  I  call  him  up 
when  he's  busy.  But  I'm  afraid  he'll  forget,  if  I  don't  telephone. 
Oh,  Loo,  my  head,  it's  killing  me! 

Loo:  Lay  down  on  the  sofa,  dearie,  and  rest  up  yoiu-  red 
eyes.  Take  my  tip,  he'll  be  here  for  supper.  I  got  the  double 
sirloin  steak,  and  there's  that  swell  imported  asparagus — and 
the  candied  sweet  potatoes — you  couldn't  have  done  'em  better 
yourself.    He  won't  know  the  difference. 

Mae:  For  Pete's  sake.  Loo,  cut  out  the  bill-of-fare.  You 
make  me  sick.  Lord,  how  every  damn  thing  gets  on  my  nerves ! 
My  head  is  ready  to  bust. 

Loo:  Lay  down  dearie,  and  just  don't  you  worry.  I've 
seen  'em  get  spells  or  get  holy  and  stay  away  for  two  months 
at  a  stretoh^and  the  checks  not  coming  in  regular  like  yours 
neither.  Two  months  at  a  time  I've  seen  'em  stick  away  when 
I  worked  in  the  lower  West  Side  and  then  come  loafin'  in  one 
night  just  like  nothin'  hedn't  happened.  You  ain't  got  no  kick 
comin',  Miss  Mae. 

Mae  [A  film  of  tears  dims  her  eyes.  She  wipes  them  away 
with  her  sleeve  frill]:  Max  ain't  like  that,  and  you  know  it. 
You've  seen  for  yourself  how  he  ain't  missed  his  every  other 
night  in  three  years.  You  seen  for  yourself.  And  now  all  this 
last  month  he's  been  falling  off.  Loo,  all — 

Loo:  Sh,  Miss  Mae,  don't  begin  gettin'  excited!  All  last 
night  while  I  was  rubbin'  yoiu-  head  you  was  moanin'  that 
even  after  you  were  asleep — that  don't  help  none. 

Mae:  All  last  month  so  irregular  and  now  only  once  last 
week,  and  not — not  at  all  this  week.  Good  Heavens,  I — Loo  — 
[She  sobs.] 

Loo:  Just  the  same  I  got  a  hunch  he'll  be  up  to  supper 
tonight  and  when   I  got  a  hunch,  something  happens. 

Mae:  It's  his  old  woman  I  tell  you — it's  his  mother.  If  ever 
I  clapped  eyes  on  that  old  hag,  wouldn't  I  learn  her  to  let  his 
business  alone — wouldn't  I!    God,  my  head! 

Loo:  See  here,  Miss  Mae,  aU  this  worry  ain't  goin'  to  get 
you  nowhere.  He'll  come  around  again  all  right  if  you'll  only 
give  him  time.  And  if  he  don't,  you  should  worry!  I  tell  you 
there  ain't  one  of  'em  breathes  is  worth  more  than  his  bank 
book.  Lay  down,  dearie,  and  let  me  cover  you  up.  I  ain't 
goin'  to  the  ball  with  Sharkey  tonight.  I'm  goin'  to  stay  right 
here  and — 
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Mae:  No,  no.  Loo,  you  go.  Go  along.  You  can  wear  that 
pale  blue  waist  and  the  red  satin  roses— wear  'em  but  be  careful 
of  'em. 

Loo:  Aw,  Miss  Mae,  with  you  here  like  a  wet  rag?  And 
if  he  comes,  who'll  fix — 

Mae:  He  ain't  comin'.  Loo;  and  if  he  does  I  want  to  fix 
his  things  anyway.  He  likes  me  to.  I  wanna  be  alone.  Loo. 
I — I  just  wanna  be  alone. 

Loo:    That's  just  it.  Miss  Mae,  you're  alone  too  much — 

Mae:  Cut  the  conversation.  Loo,  or  I'll  hoUer.  Leave  me 
alone,  can't  you?    Don't  you  see  I  wanna  be  alone? 

[With  a  final  touch  to  the  rug  across  Mae's  feet.  Loo  goes  ou'. 
Mae  cuddles  the  dog  up  to  her  chin  and  wipes  away  the  tears 
that  zig-zag  down  her  cheek.] 

Mae:  Ittsie  bittsie  Snookie  loves  his  poor  muwer,  poor 
sick  muwer?  [More  tears.]  Muwer  just  wishes  she  was  dead. 
God,  don't  she  just! 

[The  clock  strikes  seven.  With  sudden  resolution  she  kicks 
aside  the  rug  from  her  feet  and  goes  to  the  telephone.] 

Mae:  Broad  36.  .  .  Zincas  Importing  Company?  I 
want  to  speak  to  Mr.  Max  Zincas.  .  .  This  is  his  mother. 
Yes,  Mrs.  Zincas.  ]She  closes  her  eyes  as  she  waits  and  swallows 
hard.]  Hello,  it's  me,  dear.  Don't  hang  up.  Max,  don't  get 
mad,  dear.  I  was  afraid  you  wouldn't  come  to  the  phone  if  I  • 
said  it  was  me.  Don't  get  sore.  Ain't  you  comin'  up  tonight,  \ 
Max?  I  got  something  important  to  tell  you — I  got  to. — -You 
gotta  eat  dinner  somewhere — Come  on  up,  please.  I'm  sick 
dearie,  I'm  dog  sick.  I  just  gotta  see  you — you  ain't  been  here 
for  a  week.  Yes,  I  got  a  fever,  and  my  thigh's  bad  again  and 
I'm  just  sick  all  over — I  swear  to  God,  Max,  I  won't.  I  just 
want  to  talk  to  you  quiet  and  no  rough  stuff. — No,  no,  it  ain't  i 
too  late.  Take  a  taxi  and  come  right  up.  I'll  wait.  Goodby 
dearie.  [She  hangs  up.]  God!  [She  runs  to  the  door,  limping 
slightly.  Her  face  is  full  of  life.  Her  eyes  sparkle.  She  hugs 
the  dog  tightly  to  her.]  Muwer's  ittsie  lovey  bow-wow.  Muwer 
loves  her  ittsie  bow-wow,  Muwer  loves  everybody.  Ummh! 
Loo!    Oh,  Loo! 

Loo     [From  outside  at  a  distance]:     Ho-oo? 

Mae:  Oh,  Loo,  he's  comin'.  Put  a  couple  o'  bottles  of 
everything  on  ice  right  away.  Hurry  and  set  the  table.  I  gotta 
dress  in  ten  minutes.  [She  disappears  through  the  bed  room  door. 
Loo  goes  in  and  out,  arranging  the  table  for  dinner.  ^Iae  calls 
jubilant  directions  to  her  in  strident  tones.] .  Use  the  new  lace 
table  cover,  Loo.  Did  you  see  that  new  case  of  Rhine  ■wine. 
Loo?  We'll  have  some  of  that.  Don'  let  the  sweet  potatoes 
brown  too  much.  Put  the  steak  out  and  open  the  mushrooms 
and  asparagus  and  you  can  go  as  soon  as  the  table  is  set.  I  don't 
want  you  to  be  late.    The  best  ■«ine  glasses.  Loo! 

[Loo  goes  out  finally.  Mae  comes  from  her  room  superb  in  black 
lace  over  white,  her  figure  high-hipped  and  full-busted,  is  still  superb 
when  under  control.  Her  beautiful  golden  hair  is  like  whorls  of 
corn  silk;  her  blue  eyes  sparkle  and  her  dimples  are  fascinating — 
but  her  lips  tremble  and  her  breath  comes  short  and  quick — not 
entirely  from  the  gripping  corset.  Altnost  as  she  appears  the 
rattling  of  Max  Zincas'  latch  key  is  heard,  and  she  limps  across 
the  room  to  meet  him  as  he  enters.     Her  lips  are  thrust  up  for  a 
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kiss  but  he  ignores  them,  tosses  his  black  derby  hat  on  the  couch 
and  sits  down  beside  it,  his  knees  far  apart  stretching  his  well 
pressed  trousers  to  their  limit  of  endurance.  Placing  a  hand  on 
each  knee  he  looks  up  at  her.] 

Max:     Whew! 

Mae:     Max. 

Max:     Well,  little  girl,  here  I  am! 

Mae:     I— I— 

Max:  Lied  to  me,  eh!  Pretty  spry  for  a  sick  one.  I  knew 
you  was  lyin',  girl,  pretty  slick. 

Mae:     I  been  sick  as  a  dog,  Max.    Loo  can  tell  you. 

Max:    What's  got  you? 

Mae:  God,  I  dunno — I  dunno  Max,  is  this  the  way  you 
say  hello  to  your  Maisie?  [She  crosses  over  to  him  and  prints 
a  kiss  on  his  brow  between  the  eyes.]  I  been  sick  as  a  dog.  Max; 
ain't  you  goin'  to  kiss  me? 

Max:  Come,  come  now,  cut  it  out,  Mae.  Let's  have  supper. 
I'm  tired,  girl,  and  I  gotta  stop  off  at  Bronx  Avenue  tonight 
before  I  go  home. 

Mae:     Home,  Max? 

Max:     Yes,    home. 

Mae:    Max,  ain't  this  home  no  more? 

Max:  Now  if  that's  the  line  of  talk  you  got  me  up  here  for, 
you  can  cut  it  and  cut  it  quick. 

Mae:  No,  no  Max,  that  ain't  my  line  of  talk.  Here,  sit 
down  dearie,  in  your  own  chair,  and  I'U  go  out  and  dish  up. 

Max:     Where's  Loo? 

Mae:  Her  night  off,  poor  girl!  Four  nights  straight  she's 
been  up  with  me  — I  tell  you,  I  been  awful  sick.  Max. 

Max  :     Where's   my — 

Mae:     Right  here,  dearie,  is  your  box  of  bills,  right  under 
your  napkin,  just  like  always. 
[She  moves  about  quickly,  going  to  and  from  the  kitchen,  bringing 

steaming  dishes,  placing  them  with  deft,  sure  fingers.    Suddenly 

she  stops,  goes  up  to  him  as  he  stands  with  one  elbow  resting 

on  the  mantlepiece  and  put's  both  arms  around  his  neck.] 

Mae:    Tired  boy,  tonight?    Maisie's  poor  tired  boy? 

Max:     Now,  now!     [He  removes  her  arms  gently  but  firmly.] 

I-  Come,  let's  eat  and  get  it  over  with. 
J   [She  makes  no  sign  but  holds  the  corners  of  her  mouth  firm  and 
makes  a  last  trip  to  the  kitchen  returning  with  a  covered  vegetable 
dish,  which  she  sets  on  the  table  with  a  playfully  triumphant  air.] 
Mae:    Guess! 
Max     [Seating  himself  stolidly]:     Can't. 
Mae:     Aw,  go  wan,  guess  like  you  used  to,  dearie.  [He  makes 
no  answer  but  begins  to  sample  a  dish  of  beets   beside  his  plate.] 
(Jo  wan,  give  a  guess,  Max.     What  did  you  used  to  pay  for 
with  six  big  kisses  every  time  I  candied  them  for  you? 

Max:  Sit  down.  [Unresponsive  he  pulls  out  her  chciir  care- 
lessly and  kicks  a  footstool  in  front  of  it.] 

Mae  [Unpinning  her  frock  as  she  sits  down]:  Lordy, 
but  you  are  some  little  sunbeam  to  have  around  the  house. 
[/iut  she  STniles  at  him  nevertheless,  and  filling  both  glasses  to  the 
l.rim,  raises  hers  and  says]:  Here's  to  you  Max.  [Emptying 
the  glass.] 

Max    [Emptying   the   glass]:     A-a-ah,    that's  the  stuff.       [He 
drinks  through  his  heavy  mustache,  then  flecks  it  this  way  and  that 
irith  his  napkin.] 
Mae:     S'moro? 
Max:     Ya-a-h-h. 

Mae:  Such  a  cotton  mouth  my  bad  boy  brought  home 
to  me!    [She  brings  in  the  steak.] 

Max  [Jocular — enlivened  by  the  sight  of  the  excellent  dinner] : 
Aha!    Fee,  fie,  foh,  fum. 

Mae   [Eagerly]:     I   broiled   it  just   the  way   you   like — slow 
imder  the  single  burner.  Max.    Here,  you  carve  it,  dearie,  just 
like  always.  *iio,  no,  keep  that;  it's  your  rare  piece. 
Max:     Gravy? 

Mae:  Yes,  dearie.  Ittaie  bitsie  gravy  for  muwer's  ittsie 
bow-wow?     Go  ask  big  bossie  what  him  got    in  him  pocket 


like  always  for  Snookie.    Aw,  look  at  him,  Max,  he  remembers 
how  you  used  to  bring  him — 

Max:  Get  down!  Got  down,  I  say!  For  God's  sake  get 
that  little  red-eyed  mangy  cur  out  of  here  while  we're  eating. 

Mae:    Max! 

Max:    Get  out,  you  little  beast!    Get  out! 

Mae:  What's  got  you.  Max!  Why  are  you  sore  at  Snookie? 
Didn't  you  buy  him  for  me  yourself  that  day  at  the  races  five 
years  ago?  Ain't  you  always  played  with  him?  What's  soured 
you.   Max? 

Max:  I'm  soured  on  seeing  a  strapping  healthy  woman 
alwaj's  snivelling  over  a  sick-eyed  little  cur.  Why  don't  you 
get  out  and  exercise  like  the  right  kind  of  wimmen  do?  Play 
tennis  or  something  and  get  something  in  you  besides  the  rotten 
air  of  this  flat. 

Mae:  Max,  what's  got  you?  What  do  I  know  about  tennis 
or  things  like  that?    You  never  used  to  want  me  to  play  tennis. 

Max:    You  been  out  today?    Had  any  exercise? 

Mae:    No,  Max,  I  been  sick  as  a  dog,  I  tell  you. 

Max:     No  wonder  you're  sick,  cooped  up  in  this  flat  with 
■  nobody  but  a  servant  girl  for  company.     Ain't  you  ashamed 
to  get  so  low  and  lazy  that  your  own  servant  girl  is  your  running 
mate? 

Mae:  She's  good  to  me.  Max,  and  I  been  so  blue.  Loo 
can  tell  you  how  I've  been  worryin'  and  wonderin',  I  been  so 
blue. 

Max:  That's  it.  That's  the  way  all  you  wimmen  are.  Sob 
sisters,  every  one  of  you.  Always  nagging  or  in  the  blues.  Why 
can't  you  be  sports  and  take  life  the  way  it's  handed  to  you? 
You  stay  inside  too  much  and  you  eat  too  much  and  you  sleep 
•too  much.  I'm  damn  sick  of  it  all.  Damn  sick,  if  you  want 
to   know. 

Mae:  What's  put  all  this  new  stuff  in  your  head?  You 
used  to  say  a  woman  oughta  stay  at  home. 

Max:  And  I'm  sick  of  them  long  winded  letters  about 
"what's  come  over  me."  You  gotta  cut  'em  out!  Sometimes 
a  feller  just  comes  to  his  senses,  that's  all. 

Mae:     Max! 

Max  :  And  you  got*  to  quit  buttin'  into  my  business  hours 
on  the  telephone. 

Mae:  I'll  quit  it,  Max,  dear,  sure  I  will,  I  want  to  do  what 
you  want  me  to.  Just  let  me  know  what  it  is.  I'll  learn  to 
play  tennis,  I  can  take  off  ten  pounds  easy  if  you  want  me  to. 

Max:  Aw,  I  don't  want  nothin'.  I  don't  want  nothin',  I 
tell  you! 

Mae:  Dearie,  if  I  only  knew  what's  eatin'  you — there's 
days  when  I  feel  that  I  can't  go  on  livin'  if  you  won't  tell  me 
what's  got  you.  I  just  can't.  Max.  I — I  just  can't.  [She  fumbles 
up  her  handkerchief.] 

Max  [Rising  and  pushing  back  his  chair  but  stooping  to 
rap  his  fist  sharply  on  the  table]:  Let  me  teU  you  this,  Mae, 
either  you  got  to  get  down  to  brass  tacks  and  tell  me  what  you 
got  me  up  here  for,  or  I'll  get  out  of  here  so  quick  it'll  make 
your  head  swim.  I  ain't  goin'  to  be  let  in  for  no  tragedy  queea 
stuff! 

Mae  [Swalloiving  her  sobs,  even  smiling]:  I'm  all  right  now, 
Max,  I'm  all  right.  I'm  so  full  up  with  worry  it  just  slipped 
out.    Sit  down  and  finish  your  dinner. 

Max  [Striding  up  and  down  the  room]:  I  didn't  want  to  come. 
I  knew  what  I'd  be  let  in  for.  Stickin'  in  the  house  all  day  and 
chewin'  over  a  grouch  till  you  make  a  snivelling  pest  of  your- 
self.    Gimme  a  woman  that  has  some  outdoors  to  her! 

Mae:  I  ain't  goin'  to  let  out  anymore.  Max.  Sit  down  and 
drink  your  coffee  before  it  gets  cold. 

Max:  I'm  through.  For  God's  sake,  Mae,  tell  me  what 
you  got  me  up  here  for  and  let's  get  it  over. 

Mae:  I  ain't  got  much  of  anything  to  say.  Max,  only  I 
gotta  know  what's  (^ating  you. 

Max:     I— 

Mae:    After  all  these  years  we  been  together,  Max,  so — 
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so  happy,  for  you  to  drop  off,  all  of  a  sudden,  dear,  these  last 
two  months,  from  every  other  night  to  twice  a  week,  and  then 
to  once,  and  this  last  week,  not  at  all.  I — ^I,  Max,  I  ain't  got 
nothin'  to  say  except  what's  got  you?  Tell  me,  dearie,  is  it 
anything  I've  done? 

Max:  You  talk  like  a  loon,  Mae.  You  ain't  done  nothin'. 
It's  just  that  the  time's  come,  that's  all.  You  knew  it  had  to. 
A  woman  like  you  oughta  been  wise  to  it  a  month  ago.  God! 
I  thought  you  was  the  kind  would  break  clean  as  a  whistle  when 
the  time  came. 

Mae:    Break,  Max? 

Max:  Yes,  break.  Now  you  know,  and  don't  gimme  the 
baby  stare  like  that  either.  You  know  what  I  mean  ahighty. 
You  wasn't  born  yesterday,  old  girl ! 

Mae:    Max,  you  don't — 

Max:  You  knew  it  was  comin'  sooner  or  later  only  you 
ain't  sport  enough  to  take  it  right.  There  was  never  a  new 
year  came  in,  Mae,  that  I  didn't  tell  you,  if  you  got  the  chance 
to  go  out  after  better  business.    I  always  gave  it  to  you  straight. 

Mae:    My  God,  Max,  you — you're  kiddin'. 

Max:  All  these  years  I  been  preachin'  to  you  even  before 
I  joined  the  club  and  began  playin'  golf  myself.  "Don't  get 
soft,  Mae,"  I  said.  "Keep  your  weight  down.  Exercise.  Hustle 
around  and  do  some  housework  even  if  I  do  give  you  a  servant. 
Keep  your  looks.     You  may  need  'em,"  I  always  told  you. 

Mae:  You  wouldn't  do  it,  Max,  after  all  these  years.  You 
wouldn't  throw  me  down?  What  could  I  do  the  way  I  am? 
I  couldn't  get  a  show  in  a  chorus  any  more.  Your  kiddin'. 
Max!    Sure,  you're  kiddin'  me! 

Max:     Now,  now,  girl,  I've  always  been  white  as  silk  with 
you  and  I'm  going  to  be  just  as  white  as  I've  always  been.  • 
There  ain't  been  a  better  stocked  flat  than  this  in  town,  has  there? 

Mae:    No,  Max. 

Max:  Just  the  same  stuff  comes  here  that  I  send  up  to 
my  mother's  flat.  Eveirything  you  want,  you  have,  and  a 
servant  in  the  house  as  good  as  my  mother's  own!  You  got 
no  kick  comin',  girl! 

Mae:  You  wouldn't  ditch  me.  Max.  What  could  I  do — 
go  out  to  scrub? 

Max:  Come  now,  girl,  you're  pretty  slick,  but  you  don't 
slide.  What  about  that  thirty-flve  hundred  you  got  down 
in  your  jeans?     Don't  need  to  scrub  just  yet,  do  you,  kiddo? 

Mae:     Max! 

Max:  Knocked  you  off  your  pins  that  time,  didn't  I?  Found 
your  bank  book  on  the  floor  one  morning,  kiddo. 

Mae:     I  saved  it  out  of  my  checks. 

Max:  Sure.  I  ain't  kickin'  about  it,  girl.  I'm  glad  you 
got  it.  Only  don't  tell  me  you  can't  look  after  yourself.  Any 
old  time  you  can't!  God,  thirty-five  hundred  she  snitches  out 
of  her  allowance  and  then  tries  to  bamboozle  me  that  she's 
flat.  Thirty-flve  hundred  in  six  years.  I  got  to  hand  it  to  you, 
kiddo.     You're  slick! 

Mae:  You  can  have  it  back.  Max.  I — I  was  goin' to  surprise 
you  when  I  had  five  thousand — ■ 

Max:  God,  I  don't  want  it,  girl.  I  gave  it  to  you — ^it's 
yours.  I'm  even  goin'  to  hand  you  over  a  couple  of  thousand 
extra,  just  to  show  you  that  I'm  no  cheap  skate.  I  ain't  goin' 
to  have  any  woman  say  that  I  ain't  white  with  her. 

Mae:  Max,  you're  killing  me,  killing  me,  killing  me[  Max, 
for  God's   sake! 

Max:  Now,  now,  Mae — I  don't  want  to  hurt  you,  girl. 
It  ain't  like  I  got  any  but  the  finest  feelings  for  you.  But  what 
are  you  goin'  to  do  about  it?  You  ain't  no  baby.  You  know 
what  life  is.  And  you're  fixed,  you  ain't  got  no  kick.  I'm  here 
to  tell  you  that  I'm  going  to  hand  you  on  top  of  the  two  thousand 
this  here  little  flat  just  as  it  stands.  Just  as  it  stands,  piano 
and  all. 

Mae:    You  don't  mean  what  you're  sayin'.  Max. 

Max:     Sure,  I  do,  piano  and  all. 

Mae:    You're  just  kiddin'  me,  Max.     I  know  you're  only 


kiddin'.  I'm  a  bum  sport,  dearie,  I — I  never  could  stand  for 
bein'  guyed.  Quit  it.  Max,  you  got  me  feeling  sick  clear  down 
inside  of  me.    Cut  it,  dear.     Too  much  is  enough. 

Max:  Now,  Mae;  Come.  Come,  buck  up,  old  girl.  I  ain't 
stuck  on  this  business  any  more  than  you  are.  You  oughtn't 
to  got  me  up  here  tonight.  I  was  trying  to  stay  away  and  just 
sort  of  let  the  old  cat  die.  [Mae  drops  into  a  chair,  her  knees 
give  way  and  she  feels  suddenly  dizzy.]  Now,  now  buck  up!  Be 
a   sport. 

Mae:    Gimme  a  drink.  Max.     I — I  feel  queer. 
[He  hands  her  a  glass  of  water  from  the  table  keeping  his  face  turned 

from  her.     She  drinks,  then  begins  sobbing,  choking,  trembling.] 

Max  [Not  unkindly]:  Now,  now,  Mae!  You  knew  it  had  to 
come  some  time.  Right  here  in  this  room  you've  told  me  a  dozen 
times  that  you'd  let  me  go  quiet  when  the  time  came  and  no  hard 
foelin's.  I  never  lied  to  you.  You  knew  it  was  goin'  to  happen 
some  day. 

Mae:  I  never  thought  you  meant  it.  You  never  would  have 
done  it.    It  ain't  you.    It's  your  old  woman. 

Max:    Cut  it,  Mae. 

Mae  :  I'll  bet  she's  been  fillin'  you  up  with  dope  about  hittin' 
the  altar  trail  like  two  years  ago.  Stick  around  her  a  little  more 
if  you  think  she's  got  a  hunch  about  me  and  the  flat,  but  don't 
let  her  make  a  mollycoddle  of  you.  Why,  that  old  woman  don't 
know  enough  about  life  and  things  to 

Max  [Menacing]:  You  cut  that  out  and  cut  it  quick!  For 
six  years  I  been  tellin*  you  there's  a  place  for  everything  and 
your  mouth  ain't  the  place  for  my  mother's  name.  By  God,  I 
ain't  a  saint  but  there's  some  things  I  won't  stand  for. 

Mae  [Almost  hysterical  and  speaking  in  a  high  strangled  voice]: 
Ain't  fit  to  mention  her  name,  ain't  I?  My  kind  ain't  fit  to 
mention  her  name? 

Max:  My  old  mother's  name?  No,  you  ain't  fit  to  mention 
it  and  you  oughta  know  it.  I  ain't  either,  as  far  as  that  goes, 
but  I'm  tellin'  you  again  that  you  gotta  cut  it  out. 

Mae:  I  ain't  fit  to  mention  her  name?  What  am  I  fit  for? 
Fit  to  run  to  when  your  decent  friends  won't  stand  by  you? 
Fit  to  stand  between  you  and  hell  when  you  got  the  law  snappin' 
at  your  heels  for  smugglin'?  Who  did  you  run  to  then?  Her? 
No,  me  that  ain't  fit  to  speak  her  name!  Now,  she's  so  good  and 
holy  you  was  afraid  she  wouldn't  stand  for  your  dirty  tricks. 
Not  her!    Me!  Me!  that's  too  low  to  speak  her  name! 

Max:     By  God  — 

Mae:  And  who  was  it  you  hollered  for  when  you  woke  up 
in  the  hospital  with  your  back  like  raw  meat?  Her?  No,  me! 
I  was  good  enough  to  smuggle  you  out  of  town  when  you  was 
dodgin'  the  police,  and  to  sleep  in  my  clothes  for  two  weeks 
ready  to  give  the  alarm.    I  was  good  enough  for  that. 

Max:  That's  right,  dig  up!  Dig  up!  You  might  forget 
something. 

Mae:  Good  enough  for  six  j'ears,  wasn't  I,  to  lay  down  like 
a  door  mat  for  you  to  walk  on.  Good  enough  to  give  up  chunks 
of  my  flesh  when  your  burns  was  like  hell  fire  on  your  back,  and 
all  your  old  woman  could  do  to  help  was  to  throw  a  faint  every 
time  she  looked  at  you.    Good  enough  — 

Max:  God,  I  knew  it!  I  knew  it!  I  knew  the  yellow  streak 
would  come  out! 

Mae  [She  falls  to  moaning,  her  indignation  swallowed  by  her 
grief]:     No,  no.  Max,   I  — 

Max:  But  you  can't  throw  that  up  to  me.  I  didn't  want  it. 
I  told  you  I  didn't  want  it.  I  could  have  bought  it  off  any  one 
o'  them  poor  devils  round  the  hospital,  as  many  inches  off  any 
one  of  'em  as  I  wanted.  I  never  wanted  them  to  graft  it  on  me 
off  o'  you.  I  knew  you'd  be  throwin'  it  up  to  me  some  day.  If 
I'd  bought  it  off  a  stranger  I  wouldn't  have  that  limp  in  front  of 
me  always,  rubbin'  things  in.  I  knew  you'd  throw  it  up  to  me. 
God,  I  knew  it!  • 

Mae:  No,  no.  Max,  I  wasn't  throwin'  it  up  to  you.  You  just 
got  me  so  crazy,  I  don't  know  what  I'm  sayin'.  I  wanted  'em 
to  graft  my  skin  on  you  because  it  was  like  a  new  way  of  sayin' 
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how — ^how  much  I  loved  you,  Max.    Every  drop  of  blood  was 
like — like  I  could  see  for  myself  how- — how  much  I  loved  you. 

Max  [Folding  his  arms  on  top  of  the  piano  and  letting  his  head 
drop  on  theyn]:    Oh,  my  God!    Oh,  my  God! 

Mae:  That's  how  I  love  you,  Max.  You're  all  I  got  in  the 
world.  That's  why  I  can't — I — I  just  can't  let  you  go,  dear. 
Don't  throw  me  over.  Max.  You  ain't  had  a  spell  like  this  for 
two  years  now,  since  the  old  woman  had  a  hunch  that  you  was 
livin'  loose,  and  wanted  to  marrj'  you  off  to  that  cloak  and  suit 
buyer  with  ten  thousand  in  the  bank  and  a  rush  of  teeth  to  the 
front.  You  remember  how  we  laughed  when  we  saw  her  get-up 
that  night  at  the  show.    Don't  let  the  old  lady — 

Max:     How  often  have  I  got  to  tell  you  to  cut  that? 

Mae  [Laughing  hysterically]:  What's  she  dug  up  for  you 
this  time?  Say,  wouldn't  you  be  a  swell  hit  with  one  o'  them 
cute  yoimg  things.  At  your  time  of  life,  forty  and  set  in  your 
ways — you'd  have  a  swell  time  teachin'  one  of  them  mother's 
darlings  how  to  rub  in  your  hair  tonic  and  keep  your  bismuth 
and  pepsin  always  on  hand.  Gosh  golly!  I  bust  right  out 
laffln'  even  thinkin'  about  it!  Come  down  to  earth.  Max! 
Think  o'  the  kids  having  whoopin'  cough  and  measles.  Think  of 
'em  sittin'  on  them  nice  creases  in  your  trousers.  [She  rocks  back- 
ward and  forward,  her  violent  laughter  staining  her  face  dark  red.] 
Whoops  la,  la!  Whoops  la,  la! 
[Max  Zincas  rises  suddenly  to  his  full  height,  looking  down  at  her 

sprawling  figure  with  unconcealed  distaste.     He  pulls  down  his 

waistcoat,  clears  his  throat  once  or  twice,  goes  to  the  table  and 

drains  his  glass  of  wine — is  pulling  himself  together  for  the  plunge.  ] 

Max:  Funny,  ain't  it?  Laff!  Laff.  But  wait  till  you 
hear  something  funnier  I  got  to  tell  you . 

Mae  [Looking  up,  startled]:  Huh?  [And  again  as  he 
hesitates.]     Huh? 

Max:  You  gotta  know  it,  Mae,  and  the  sooner  I  get  it  out 
o'  me  the  better.  But  remember,  if  you  wanna  drive  me  out 
before  I'm  through,  if  you  wanna  get  rid  of  me  damn  quick 
just  throw  some  of  that  sob  stuff.     I  —  you  —   the  quicker 

I  get  it  out  of  me  the  better She's  a  —  a  nice  little  thing, 

Mae.  Met  her  at  the  golf  club  —  her  old  man's  a  mem- 
ber, fifteen  thousand  she  has  in  her  own  name  —  I  —  I 
need  the  money  awful,  Mae.  The  customs  is  diggin'  up 
dirt  again.  She  ain't  a  high  stepper  —  like  you  in  your 
day,  Mae.  Nice  little  shape  but  kinda  thin  —  tennis  keeps 
her  down.  Great  little  tennis  player.  Won  a  match 
the  day  I  met  her.  Not  in  your  class  yon  know,  Mae — • 
none  of  that  pep  like  you  used  to  have  when  you  was  in  the 
chorus,  not  a  good  looker  like  you  used  to  be.  Just  a  nice  little 
girl — young  and  easy  to  get  along  with,  blue  eyes,  too,  like  yours 
but  a  kind  of  a  little  cast  in  one  of  'em.  Lives  out  on  Bronx 
Avenue — elegant  home.  Her  old  man  is  half  owner  in  the 
Weeks  Woolen  Mills — she'll  have  all  he's  got  some  day.  I  can 
uso  it.  Why  don't  you  say  something,  Mae?  [Reassured  by 
her  silence  he  crosses  to  where  she  sits  motionless  and  lays  a  heavy 
hand  on  her  shoulder.]  It  ain't  like  I  ain't  been  on  the 
level  with  you,  girl.  You  knew  it  had  to  come  some  time, 
didn't  you?  Now,  there's  the  girl,  didn't  you?  And  you're 
all  fixed,  too.  Thirty-five  hundred,  and  a  couple  of  thousand 
and  the  flat  from  me  on  top  of  that.  Gad,  it's  a  cinch  for  you, 
old  girl.  I've  seen  'em  ready  for  the  dump  at  your  age,  but 
you — you're  on  the  boom  yet.  Gad,  you're  the  only  woman 
I  ever  knew  kept  her  looks  and  took  on  weight  at  the  same  time. 
You're  all  right,  Mae,  and  Gad,  if  I  don't  wish  sometimes  the 
World  was  different.  [Mae  looks  at  him  without  speaking,  eyes 
as  hard  as  a  frozen  ice  field.]  Now  don't  look  at  me  that-a-way. 
I  thought  you  was  takin'  it  sensible.  You  wasn't  bom  yesterday 
—you  know  how  the  world  is.  I  always  told  you  it  don't  cost 
us  men  nothing  but  loose  change  to  show  ourselves  a  good  time. 
You  girls  gotta  pay  up  in  different  coin.  Look-a-here,  if 
t  hadn'ta  been  me  it  woulda  been  some  other  fellow,  so 
that's  the  use  a  fellow  not  showing  himself  a  good  time?  You 
jirls  oughta  know  where  you  get  off.     Come  now,  you  ain't 


got  no  kick.  Thirty-five  hundred  and  me  wantin'  to  do  the 
square  thing,  the  piano  and  all,  lemme  say  you  ain't  got  no  kick 
eomin' — you  ain't,  Mae. 

Mae:  You  can't!  You  can't!  You  can't  ditch  me  like 
that.  Max! 

Max:  By  God,  if  you're  going  to  begin  to  holler — [He  starts 
for  the  door.] 

Mae  [Limping  after  him  and  barring  his  way]:  No,  you 
don't!  No  you  don't,  you  ain't  goin'  to  quit  me  that  easy. 
You  and  me  can't  part  peaceful.  You  can't  throw  me  over 
after  aU  these  years.     By  Heaven,  you  can't. 

Max  [His  fists  clenching  and  his  lower  jaw  shot  forward]: 
You  start  a  row  here  and  see  what  happens ! 

Mae  [Frantically]:  I  ain't!  I  ain't!  Wait  a  minute. 
Max,  wait,  for  the  love  of  God.  [She  clings  to  him.  He  cannot 
loosen  her  grasp.]  You're  all  I  got.  Max.  I  ain't  got  nobody 
in  the  world  but  you.  There  ain't  a  woman  on  God's  earth 
can  love  you  like  I  do  and  do  for  you  like  I  can.  You  need  me. 
Max.  You  don't  know  it  because  you're  so  used  to  me,  but 
there  ain't  nobody  can  do  for  you  like  me. 

M.4X  [Trying  to  free  himself  without  being  too  rough]:  Now, 
now,  Mae!     Leggo. 

Mae:  Think  of  aU  we  been  through  together  Max,  think  of 
all  we  done  together.  Think  of  them  hot  days  when  the  customs- 
was  after  you — . 

[He  loosens  her  hands  at  Inst,  but  she  slides  to  the  floor  and  grips  him 
round  the  knee,  abandoning  all  decency  and  shame  in  her  agony 
Her  face  is  distorted,  her  voice  sharp  with  emotion,  raucous  sobs 
tear  through  her  phrases.] 

Max:  Get  up  off  your  knees  and  behave  yourself,  Mae. 
Ain't  you  got  no  shame?  Look  how  you've  torn  your  dress. 
Mae:  The  customs  was  after  you  and  you  couldn't  show 
your  face  and  I  put  you  to  bed  and  fanned  you  all  night  and 
bathed  your  head  tiU  you  forgot  you  was  seared  and  went  to 
sleep  like  a  baby.     I'll  bet  she  wouldn't  do  that  for  you. 

Max:  Get  up,  Mae.  Lemme  go,  that's  a  good  girl.  I'll 
come  back  tomorrow,  honest  I  will. 

Mae:     And  them  nights  when  we'd  come  back  from  a  show 
or  somethin'  and  mix  a  few  drinks  and  sit  there  laffin'  and  jokin' 
till  we'd  get  kinda  lit  up!     Your  little  squint-eye  couldn't  do 
that. 
Max:    Mae,  I'm  goin'. 

Mae:  And  when  you  lost  your  wad  at  Sheepshead  Bay  and 
I  won  it  for  you  on  the  wheel.  Oh,  Max,  I'm  lucky  at  the  wheel 
— I  can  get  fifteen  thousand  for  you!  [Max  struggles  silenlly.l 
Don't  ditch  me.  Max.  Don't  ditch  your  Maisie!  Don'tt 
Don't!     Don't!     Don't! 

[She  falls  full  length  on  the  floor,  horrible  sobs  tearing  her — a 
shapeless  huddle  of  misery.] 

Max:  Leggo!  Leggo,  I  say!  Quit  your  blubberin'.  You 
make  me  sick.     I  can't  stand  it.      Lemme  go! 

Mae:  Don't!  Don't!  Don't! 
[Suddenly  Max  stoops  and  with  a  backward  turn  of  her  wris' 
loosens  her  grip,  and  while  the  pain  still  staggers  her  he  steps 
over  her  shuddering  body,  grasps  his  hat  from  the  divan  and 
lunges  through  the  door.  On  her  knees  beside  the  piano  where 
he  has  thrown  her,  leaning  forward  on  one  hand  she  listens  to 
his  retreating  steps — hears  the  slam  of  the  lower  door.  At  last 
she  rises — completely  exhausted;  she  sobs  no  longer.  Auto- 
matically she  walks  to  the  table  and  begins  to  pile  up  the  plates 
but  stops  and  stands  scooping  up  some  cold  gravy  and  letting 
it  drip  from  the  spoon  back  into  the  dish,  quite  unconscious  of 
what  she  is  doing.  Then  even  that  motion  ceases  and  she  stands 
staring  at  nothing.  She  turns  finally,  goes  to  the  window,  pulls 
up  the  shade  and  looks  out.  After  a  moment  she  leaves  the  window 
and  walks  slowly  across  the  room  to  her  bed  room.  She  stumbles 
on  the  trailing  lace  of  her  torn  gown,  stops,  tears  off  the  flounce^ 
goes  into  the  bed  ror'm  and  comes  out  in  a  moment  wrapped  in 
a  long  cloak,  a  plumed  hat  upon  her  head.  As  she  goes  out  of  the 
door  she  snaps  off  the  electric  lights.] 
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The  Drama  League  prize  play  **Peler^^*  produced  by  the  Pasadena  Community  Players  for  the  first  time  on  any  stage. 


COMMUNITY  THEATRES 


Montague  Glass  Sees  "Peter" 


PETER  an  American  comedy  in  three  acts  by  Miss  Marian 
Wightman  was  awarded  the  first  prize  at  a  recent  play 
contest  held  by  the  Pasadena  center  of  the  Drama  League. 
The  judges  of  the  contest  represented  varying  shades  of  dra- 
matic opinion,  not  excepting  the  viewpoint  of  the  commercial 
theatre,  which  demands  that  a  play  shall  not  only  possess  merit 
but  shall  also  bring  money  into  the  box  office.  Upon  both 
tiese  grounds  the  production  of  Peter  by  the  Pasadena  Com- 
munity Players  amply  vindicates  the  decision  of  the  judges. 
The  theatre  has  been  sold  out  at  every  performance, — a  highly 
desirable  state  of  affairs  for  any  theatre, — since  a  non-com- 
mercial theatre  is  none  the  less  educational  and  artistic  by 
being  self-supporting. 

If  a  good  plot,  good  situations  and  good  lines  make  a  good 
play,  Peter  is  a  good  play.  There  are  of  course  spots  in  it  which 
do  not  "hold,"  but  that  is  inevitable  in  any  play  which  has  not 
been  revised  after  undergoing  the  ordeal  of  a  public  performance. 
With  some  slight  alterations  Peter  ought  to  be  in  for  a  long  run 
at  a  metropolitan  theatre.  It  possesses  a  novel  theme,  sym- 
pathetically worked  out  by  the  author,  with  plenty  of  amusing 
situations  and  above  all  excellent  dialogua,  no  straining  after 
epigrams,  but  "true  talk"  all  growing  in  a  most  naturalistic 
manner  out  of  the  unfolding  of  the  story. 

The  production  by  the  Pasadena  Community  Players  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Gilmor  Brown  is  first  rate.  Only  one  mem- 
ber of  the  cast  possesses  professional  experience — Mr.  G.'rald 
Pring.  He  plays  the  role  of  Peter  with  restraint  and  authority. 
One  could  not  wish  for  a  better  performance.  Mrs.  Clinton  C. 
Clarke  acted  most  convincingly  as  Mary,  Peter's  wife.  It  was 
a  characterization  full  of  charm  and  humor.  William  Reis, 
Jr.,  arid  J.  E.  Hinds,  Jr.,  were  also  excellent  as  two  comic 
burglars.  The  other  members  of  the  cast  were  entirely  com- 
petent. 

Now  a  word  about  the  Pasadena  Community  Players.  In 
these  days  when  the  Moving  Picture  industry,  aided  by  the  high 
cost  of  transportation,  large  salaries  for  actors  and  the  expense 
of  mounting  a  production,  bids  fair  to  swamp  tha  spoken  drama, 


at  least  so  far  as  the  smaller  cities  are  concerned,  the  com- 
munity theatre  is  bound  to  supplant  the  touring  company  of 
the  professional  theatre.  And  if  all  community  theatres  will 
maintain  the  high  standard  of  the  Pasadena  Community 
Players,  no  one  is  going  to  regret  the  passing  of  the  number 
two  and  three  touring  company.  Contrast  the  acting  of  the 
PSrsadena  Community  Players  with  that  of  a  touring  company, 
and  whatever  is  lost  by  an  amateur  performance  as  opposed  to 
a  professional  one,  is  more  than  compensated  for  by  careful 
direction,  good  costuming  and  above  all  by  excellent  stage 
settings.  In  Peler  for  instance  the  action  takes  place  in  one 
interior  set — the  living  room  of  a  private  residence.  On  the 
program  there  is  a  note  that  the  scenery  is  built  by  Fred  C. 
Huxley  and  H.  E.  Billheimer  and  painted  by  H.  Arden  Edwanls. 
It  is  a  treat  to  the  eye  of  the  confirmed  theatre  goer.  Inst<ui,d 
of  a  Venetian  interior,  waving  shabbily  in  the  breeze,  one  sees 
a  real  room  in  a  real  house,  apparently  inliabited  by  people  of 
good  taste  possessing  the  means  with  which  to  indulge  it. 

Fortunately  for  those  theatre-goers,  and  unfortunately  for  ' 
the  managers,  authors  and  actors,  the  competition  of  the  . 
moving  picture  has  almost  done  away  with  the  touring  compaii\- 
and  in  its  stead,  the  community  playhouse  has  arisen.  This 
affords  an  opportunity  for  the  provincial  theatre-goer  to  witness 
productions  newly  mounted  and  carefully  directed, — many  of 
them  every  bit  as  good  as  those  put  forward  for  metropolitan 
favor  by  the  New  York  managers.  The  question  is:  Will  tlie 
provincial  theatre-goer  embrace  that  opportunity?  Given  such 
plays  &s  Peter,  such  community  theatres  as  that  of  the  Pasadena 
Community  Players,  and  so  able  a  director  as  Mr.  Brown, 
there  seems  no  reason  why  he  should  not.  At  all  events,  if 
the  moving  picture  managers  are  not  to  have  it  all  their  own 
way  in  the  small  towns,  community  theatres  must  be  estab- 
lished and  supported  or  the  spoken  drama  as  a  small  town 
amusement  will  inevitably  disappear. 
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Theatre  Arts  Club,  Detroit 

f,"'  VER  YOUNG,  Alice  Oersteaberg's  amusing  one-act  satire, 
MJ  was  used  by  the  Theatre  Arts  Club  for  their  tenth  anni- 
versary performance.  The  club's  prizes  for  original  plays  were 
awarded,  for  serious  plays,  to  Essex  Dane  and  Mrs.  E.  E. 
Levinger,  between  whom  the  prize  was  divided.  Mrs.  I^evinger's 
play  is  The  Unpromising  Play;  Mr.  Dane's  When  the  Whirlwind 
Blows.  The  prize  offered  for  a  comedy  was  also  divided,  Mr. 
Dane  scoring  with  his  Happy  Returns,  and  Miss  Sallie  Kemper 
with  Blood  Will  Tell. 


Pilgrim  Tercentenary  Pageant  of  Worcester 

JACK  CRAWFORD,  one  of  the  Editors  of  The  Drama, 
whose  articles  on  the  New  York  season  are  featured  in 
each  issue,  directed  the  Worcester  Pageant  which  was  pro- 
duced by  the  municipality  in  the  open-air  theatre  at  Newton 
Hill,  June  17  and  18.  The  pageant  was  divided  into  four 
episodes  of  several  scenes  each,  with  dance  and  pantomimic 
interludes,  the  first  "ipisodo  picturing  the  Pilgrims  at  Leyden 
and  later  at  Plymouth,  and  the  finale  representing  the  Wor- 
cester of  today. 
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'Urashima"  given  by  the  Japanese  Sludenls  of  Wellesley  College 


Japanese  Plays  at  Wellesley  College 


FOR  the  benefit  of  the  Wellesley  College  Endow- 
ment Fund  Drive,  the  Japanese  students  of  the 
College  gave  an  unusual  entertainment  on  April 
23,  when  two  plays  were  presented,  preceded  by  a  pro- 
logue dance. 

The  curtain  rose  on  a  dim  stage  with  a  bronze-green 
background  of  screens.  Against  this  a  dainty  figure  in 
white  satin  kimono  fluttered  like  a  bird  in  the  exquisite 
movements  of  a  native  dance,  fan  and  hands  and  sway- 
ing sleeves  moving  now  in  harmonious  now  in  opposing 
lines  to  express  the  emotional  changes  in  the  dancer's 
theme. 

The  first  play  was  a  kyogen  or  interlude.  The  Melon 
Thief,  given  in  prose  translation.  (A  poetical  version 
appeared  in  Drama  for  December,  1919.)  This  short 
play,  much  in  the  manner  of  our  medieval  interludes, 
involved  but  two  actors,  the  owner  of  the  melon  garden, 
pompously  imitating  his  betters  in  his  grandiose  tread 
and  gesture,  and  the  jolly  little  thief  who  leaped  gaily 
over  the  imaginary  fence  built  by  the  owner  with  imagi- 
nary posts  and  bamboo  rods.  A  scare-crow  realistically 
dressed  in  the  straw  cape  worn  everywhere  in  Japan 
served  as  a  hiding  place  for  the  spying  owner  and  gave 
opportunity  for  an  excellent  piece  of  acting  as  the  thief 
curiously  examined  and  jested  with  the  supposed  puppet. 
Of  the  very  simplest  type,  the  little  play,  nevertheless, 
made  remarkable  appeal  to  the  imagination;  it  had 
atmosphere  and,  most  of  all,  picturesqueness  in  the 
majestic  stride  of  the  owner  in  ample  Japanese  costume 
with  towering  head-dress,  in  the  skipping  movement 
of  the  merry  vagabond  making  his  favorite  (and  typical) 
joke  of  hurrying  with  creeping  steps. 


T^HE  more  elaborate  play  that  followed  was  given 
-•-  in  Japanese.  The  legend,  such  a  one  as  nurses 
still  tell  to  children  in  Japan,  was  dramatized  by  one 
of  the  Japanese  students,  and  Japanese  music  was 
arranged  to  accompany  the  dancing  and  at  times  the 
dialogue.  It  dealt  with  the  story  of  Urashima,  a  fisher- 
man, corresponding  in  theme  to  our  legend  of  Rip  Van 
Winkle.  The  play  opens  in  a  fishing  village,  Suminoyn. 
lying  on  the  sea  shore  with  Fuji  looming  in  the  distan(  r, 
where  the  beneficent  fisherman,  for  rescuing  a  turtle 
from  the  tormenting  pranks  of  two  mischievous  chil- 
dren, is  rewarded  by  a  visit  to  the  Palace  of  the  Sea 
Goddess  under  the  sea. 

The  second  act  reveals  the  audience  room  of  Ryu<;' ' 
the  palace  of  the  Sea  Goddess.  In  a  hall  with  gn 
dragon-carved  pillars,  against  a  background  of  a  cahu  i 
summer  sea  with  quaint  houses  and  twisted  pine  trees  . 
clustered  on  the  shore,  the  little  goddess-princess,  tiny 
yet  majestic,  on  her  platform  throne  receives  Urashima. 
Full  of  joy  and  wonder  he  takes  his  place  beside  her, 
and  then  begins  a  conversation,  subdued,  high-pitched, 
strangely  inflected,  between  Urashima  and  the  Princess 
all  gentleness  and  grace,  The  guest  is  entertained  with 
graceful  dances  and  is  served  with  tea  in  the  ceremonious 
manner  of  Japan.  A  song,  low,  minor  is  sung  to  the 
twanging  of  ivory  fingerpieces  on  the  muted  strings  of 
an  ancient  Japanese  harp.  It  is  all  replete  with  the 
poetry  of  color,  line  and  tone.  The  scene  of  parting, 
when  Urashima  feels  he  must  return  to  his  land,  re- 
sembled a  series  of  Japanese  prints  in  attitudes  and 
groupings;  the  strange  swaying  movement  of  the  little 
Princess  in  her  ample  purple  kimono  and  brilliant  scarkM, 
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under-dress;  the  mute  appeal  of  her  stricken  figure 
as  she  crouched  on  the  floor;  the  final  gesture  as  she 
throws  her  sleeve  upward  with  tense  expressive  motion 
to  hide  her  agony  in  parting  while  her  two  ladies  like 
brilliant  birds  fluttered  to  her  feet. 

The  last  scene  was  a  series  of  sombre  pictures;  Urah- 
hima  despairing  and  moving  heavily;  then  opening  the 
forbidden  box  given  him  by  the  goddess  as  a  talisman 
to  bring  him  back  to  her;  then,  as  he  looks  into  the  box, 
suddenly  transformed  to  a  gray  and  wrinkled  old  man, 
who,  as  the  curtain  falls,  starts  back  into  the  violent 
gesture  of  a  grotesque. 

THROUGHOUT,  the  acting  had  an  unusual  quality 
of  reserve,  of  intensity  and  control  where  each 
minutest  action  and  intonation  was  of  tremendous 
significance,  where  gesture  of  hand  was  almost  elim- 
inated for  swaying,  noiseless  movement  of  body,  and 
bowing,  lifting,  drooping  of  head.  The  costume  is  con- 
stantly important,  flowingly  patterned,  subtly  colored 
with  tint  and  tone  over  tint  and  tone,  revealing  succes- 
sive color  combinations  with  change  of  posture  or  the 
steps  of  the  dance  or  mincing  gait  as  the  small  figures 
moved  through  the  scenes. 

The  settings,  depending  entirely  on  the  use  of  screens 
at  the  side  and  drops  painted  with  Japanese  landscapes 
at  the  back,  were  significant,  satisfying  and  replete  with 
rich  color  and  expressive  line,  and  were  especially  ad- 

} 


vantageous  in   enlarging  the  perspective  of  the   small 
stage. 

Such  a  performance  is  notable,  especially  to  Western 
audiences  for  the  remarkable  beauty  attained  by  sim- 
plicity in  arrangement,  reserve  in  acting  and  in  the 
nuances,  one  might  almost  say,  of  gesture  and  tone  and 
movement. — [Alice  Perrywood. 


George  Somnes — His  Feat 

ON  MARCH  16  the  Little  Theatre  Society  of  Indiana  made 
what  many  acclaimed  as  the  most  successful  production 
in  its  history,  a  performance  of  Eugene  O'Neill's,  The  Emperor 
Jones,  still  running  in  New  York.  Many  requests  for  a  repetition 
were  received  and  one  was  announced  for  Friday,  April  1. 
Director  George  Somnes  is  not  superstitious  but  he  had  occasion 
to  remember  the  significance  of  the  date  when,  on  the  afternoon 
immediately  preceding  the  performance,  all  but  one  of  the  colored 
members  of  the  cast,  including  the  one  chosen  to  play  the  Em- 
peror, walked  out  en  masse.  In  this  dilemma  Mr.  Somnes  had 
either  to  call  the  performance  off  or  play  Emperor  Jones  him- 
self. The  play  is  practically  a  monologue  of  an  hour  in  length 
but  Mr.  Somnes  recast  the  minor  parts  and  resolutely  grabbed 
the  manuscript.  That  night  he  played  the  Emperor  in  truly 
imperial  fashion  and  to  the  accompaniment  of  salvos  of  applause 
from  an  audience  previously  made  aware  of  the  situation.  One 
enthusiast  burst  into  song  over  the  achievement  as  follows: 

Thus  Fame  shall  sound  our  Somnes'  meed: 
"Hail  the  new  Arnold  Winkeh-ied!" 

Or  if  in  French  she  makes  hurrah: 
"Le  Roi  est  mort — vive,  vive  le  Roi!" 


"The  Melon  Thief"  given  by  the  Japanese  Sludenls  of  Wellesley  College 
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The  "Movie"  and  the  Child's  Vocabulary 

By  HORACE  J.  BRIDGES 


MATTHEW  ARNOLD,  in  one  of  the  reports 
he  wrote  as  an  inspector  of  public  elementaiy 
schools  in  England,  declared  that  the  char- 
acteristic defect  of  English  school-children  was  their 
appalling  and  incredible  scantiness  of  vocabulary.  To 
all  observers  of  our  American  children,  it  is  so  evident 
as  to  require  no  proof  that  a  similar  defect  characterizes 
them.  The  only  real  objection  to  slang,  in  my  opinion, 
is  that  it  at  opce'  reveals  and  perpetuates  this  short- 
coming. Children  use  the  same  slang  word  to  express 
a  large  number  of  different  shades  of  meaning.  They 
cannot,  as  a  rule,  give  change  for  their  slang  word  in 
terms  that  really  convey  what  they  desire  to  express. 
I,  for  one,  should  have  no  objection  to  slang  were  this 
not  the  case,  were  the  child  able  to  write  out  a  list  of 
ten  or  twenty  other  words  expressive  of  the  various 
nuances  for  which  the  single  overworked  counter  is 
employed. 

Now,  the  causes  of  this  horrible  mental  poverty  are 
many.  It  existed  before  the  moving  picture  film  was 
invented,  and  therefore  cannot  be  said  to  have  been 
produced  by  the  movie.  But  it  is  fairly  certain  that 
the  movie  is  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  its  re- 
moval. 

FOR  one  thing,  the  absolute  fullness  and  defimteness 
in  the  pictorial  presentation  of  stories  leave  no 
scope  whatever  for  the  creative  imagination  of  the  child. 
When  tales  were  read  from  printed  books,  the  mind 
of  the  child  was  set  working  to  fill  in  the  outlines,  to 
construct  the  background  of  the  picture  partially  sug- 
gested by  the  words.  This  most  valuable  exercise  is 
altogether  dispensed  with  by  the  cinematograph. 

But,  what  is  more  to  my  present  point,  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  picture  for  the  printed  word  as  the  medium 
of  amusement  or  information,  deprives  the  child  of  the 
greatest  of  all  mental  enrichments — that  insensible  and 
unconscious  enlargement  of  vocabulary  which  reading 
necessarily  brings  with  it.  Every  man  or  woman  in 
middle  life,  recalling  childhood  experiences,  will  realize 
how  largely  reading  contributed  to  the  enrichment  of 
his  vocabulary. 

Now,  every  new  word  is  a  new  Denkmittel,  or  new 
tool,  extending  the  range  of  the  mind  and  enhancing 
its  power.  Think  of  the  immense  attainments  in  this 
respect  acquired  at  an  amazingly  early  age  by  Dickens 
and  Browning.  Think  of  the  marvellous  purity  and 
perfection  of  literary  taste  and  style  insensibly  de- 
veloped in  the  mind  of  Abraham  Lincoln  by  the  few 
great  books  in  which  his  great  soul  found  its  appropriate 
sustenance.  Suppose  such  men  as  these  in  their  child- 
hood had  read  little  or  nothing.    Suppose  that  Dickens, 


instead  of  his  early  browsings  in  the  pages  of  Fielding 
and  Smollett,  had  seen  their  tales  depicted  in  the  form 
of  shadows  moving  across  a  screen.  The  effect  must 
have  been  to  leave  them  relatively  dumb.  And,  be  it 
remembered,  ideas  that  cannot  be  expressed  in  words 
are  not,  in  the  proper  sense,  ideas  at  all.  They  are  not 
really  possessed  until  they  can  be  parted  with;  until 
they  objectify  themselves  to  clear  consciousness  in 
verbal  formulation. 

BEING  abroad  last  summer,  I  took  my  boy  to  see 
the  story  of  Tom  Brown's  Schooldays  on  the  screen. 
It  was  a  beautiful  production,  but  I  would  not  have  let 
the  boy  see  it  had  he  not  previously  read  the  book.  If 
this  rule  could  be  thoroughly  followed — if  the  moving 
picture  story  were  a  supplement  to  previous  reading, 
instead  of  a  substitute  for  it — no  harm  would  be  done. 
On  the  contrary,  the  errors  inevitable  to  a  child's  im- 
aginative construction  of  characters  and  background 
in  the  process  of  reading,  might  be  corrected,  and  mis- 
understandings of  the  significance  of  incidents  in  a 
story  removed. 

But  if  this  were  the  rule,  it  would  mean  that  most 
children  would  not  see  more  than  one-tenth  of  the 
movie  performances  they  now  witness.  I,  for  one,  should 
think  this  altogether  to  the  good;  but  naturally  the 
producers  of  the  pictures,  and  all  who  are  commercially 
interested  in  them,  would  object  to  such  a  solution  of 
the  problem. 

Yet  I  see  no  other  way  of  preventing  this  potentially 
useful  invention  from  being  degraded  into  an  instru- 
ment for  destroying  the  use  and  appreciation  of  lan- 
guage. If  it  becomes  this,  it  will  do  immeasurably  more 
harm  than  good.  Language  is  the  greatest  achievement 
of  the  collective  human  mind.  Its  creation  represents 
a  noble  spiritual  development;  and  its  use,  after  it  is 
created,  carries  to  further  heights  the  develojiment  that 
produced  it.  To  deprive  mankind  of  speech  would  be 
like  depriving  a  community  of  all  its  capital,  and  all 
the  public  and  private  monuments  created  by  its  past 
accumulations  of  wealth.  In  speech,  oral  and  written, 
is  embodied  the  interpersonal,  the  super-individual  life 
of  man.  By  means  of  it,  social  heredity,  the  greatest 
of  all  factors  in  civilization,  is  rendered  possible.  All  our 
treasures  of  religion  and  philosophy,  science,  poetry, 
and  history  depend  upon  speech  for  their  existence  and 
transmission.  Milton  said  that  "a  good  book  is  the 
precious  lifeblood  of  a  master  spirit  embalmed  and 
treasured  up  on  purpose  to  a  life  beyond  life."  In  good 
books  is  thus  preserved  the  quintessential  mind  of  the 
ages.  This  is  the  mighty  spiritual  reservoir  from  which 
our  souls  are  fed.     Diminish  our  children's  power  of 
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availing  themselves  of  this  great  treasure,  and  you 
surely  lower  their  quality  and  capacity,  and  by  con- 
sequence impair  the  futui'e  civilization  of  which  they 
will  be  the  trustees  and  depositaries. 

T^HE  spoken  drama  being,  as  it  is,  so  large  a  part  of 

-■-  our    spiritual    inheritance,  and  its  enjoyment  and 

appreciation  depending  so  utterly  on  the  understanding 

and  mastery  of  language,  it  cannot  be  out  of  place  to 


address  to  readers  of  The  Drama  this  note  of  warning 
in  regard  to  one  of  the  mischievous  effects  which  the 
moving  picture  theatre  is  assuredly  producing.  This 
evil  was,  of  course,  unintended  and  unforeseen.  But 
that  does  not  make  it  any  the  less  real;  and  it  behooves 
all  who  care  for  the  finest  well-being  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion to  devise  means  by  which  the  evil  can  be  averted 
without  detracting  from  the  legitimate  use  of  the 
movie. 


The  "Movie"  and  the  Small  Town 

By  W.  H.  BRIDGE 

THE  small  town  stands  between  the  rural  districts  and  the  tion  an  ideal  one,  or  to  assume  that  there  is  more  sex  talked  or 
city  as  a  highly  specialized  type  of  community.  It  has  thought  or  more  time  wasted  than  heretofore, 
its  own  social  problems,  and  its  own  social  code.  In  Doubtless  the  movie  has  answered  an  urgent  need;  its  phe- 
contrast  with  the  city  life  it  presents  a  greater  intimacy  of  vary-  nomenal  growth  is  evidence.  The  question  is  how  |has  it  an- 
ing  types:  Lawyer,  grocer,  real-estate  man,  doctor,  policeman,  swered  the  need?  What  so  far  has  it  done  for  the  small  town? 
as  individuals  meet  in  lodges,  churches  and  stores  on  a  footing  The  movie  has  brought  to  the  small  town  an  endless  panorama 
that  tends  to  obliterate  professional  "side"  and  to  cultivate  a  of  human  nature,  observed  not  in  its  normal  pursuits,  but  in  its 
sometimes  deadly  uniformity  of  outlook.  The  real  small-town  abnormal  crises,  in  its  crimes  and  stupidities,  in  its  agonies  and 
man  has  contempt  for  the  farmer  (in  a  kind,  disguised  sort  of  heroisms.  These  people  of  Humdrum  town  have  lived  vicar- 
way)  and  looks  with  some  jealousj-  at  the  city  man  whose  tactics  iously  scores  of  lives,  the  like  of  which  they  never  dreamed 
he  often  apes.  An  average  small  town  in  the  Middle  West  existed.  They  have  dropped  from  burning  airplanes;  have 
shows  about  one-third  of  the  families  living  by  business  and  pro-  suffered  shipwrecks;  chased  Indians;  they  have  drunk  cham- 
fessions,  a  third,  retired  farmers,  seeking  in  many  cases  better  pagne  in  Fifth  Avenue  hotels  in  company  with  vamps  and  vil- 
educational  facilities  for  their  children,  and  about  a  third  may  lains  and  heroes.  They  have  witnessed  the  disillusioning  of 
be  railroad  men  or  employes  of  a  factory.  love  in  marriage  and  followed  its  problem  through  the  divorce 
Nine  general  types  of  social  gatherings  for  edification  and  courts.  From  infancy  almost,  they  have  seen  the  passions  of 
amusement  may  be  summarized  together  with  their  annual  brutes  and  the  loves  of  angels, 
patronage  in  a  typical  town  of  twenty-three  hundred  people.*  They  have  also  seen  beautiful  women  and  beautiful  clothes. 

Moving  pictures 10.5,000  They  have  longed  to  be  beautiful  and  have  learned  the  arts  of 

Church  services.-- 93,600  faking  beauty.     They  have  demanded  fine  clothing  and  got  it. 

Pool  and  billiard  games 9,000  Elegant  and  easy  manners  they  have  watched  and  striven  to 

Agricultural  fairs  and  farmers'  meetings...  12,400  emulate. 

Church  .socials  and  picnics 8,696  But  they  have  seen  all  this  through  distorting  spectacles. 

Lodges 8,692  constructed  to  magnify  the  abnormal  and  to  exaggerate  the 

The  Chautauqua 5,600  emotional  content. 

Baseball 2,870  With  what  result? 

Public  dances .• 2,300 

These   figures  are  highlv   significant.     The  numerical  lead  T"^  ^^  dangerous  to  generalize.     Effects  have  been  both  good 

of    the    movies  obviously   invites   discussion   of   their   effects.  -*"   ^"^^^  ^"''^-     '^^^'"^   ^^^  doubtless   been  a   widening  of   the 

Their  most  popular  patons  are  the  children,  but  on  the  whole  horizon  of  the  small-town  mmd,  a  new  interest  in  the  larger  life 

the  appeal  is  universal.     The  farmers,  however,  are  not  good  "^  ^^^  ^°'"*'^-     I*  ^^^  ^^  ^"  artificial  vision— such  as  a  drug 

patrons  and  there  are,  of  course,  people  who  never  go  anywhere.  might  produce.     The  finer  types,  the  boys  and  girls  who  might 

And  further  those  who  do  go,  go  often.     This  is  especially  true  ^'^''^  '^''^  ^  ^^^^^  f"''  literature,  have  been  swept  into  the  whirl 

of  children  who.  when  given  freedom  to  do  so,  average  probably  ^""^  ^''^•'  1°'*  ^"^^  '"'^'^^  'e"^'^  °f  ^'''^'^  '^'^^  ^'""^  ^'^^"es  they 

three  shows  a  week  ™*-^           ^^^'     "^^"^  spirit  of  a  young  John  Burroughs  is  nipped 

in  the  bud.     The  charm  of  field  and  meadow  and  joy  of  the  sim- 

BEFORE  discussing  the  eifect  of  this  new  element  of  small  P'^  observation  of  nature  cannot  compete  with  these  violent 

town  life,  it  might  be  well  to  indicate  what  these  patrons  emotional  appeals.     Home  life  itself  is  a  dull  interval  between 

would  be  doing  if  they  were  not  at  the  show,  what  thev  were  ^^°'''^'  ^"'^  must  be  enriched  with  perusal  of  a  movie  magazine 

doing  before  movies  came.     Some  doubtless  would  be  at'  home;  o""  *  P^'^'Ctioal  simulation  of  the  current  heroine,  with  the  help 

a  certain  amount  of  home  study  and  home  play  has  doubtless  °^  *  beauty  box. 

been  sacrificed.     A  larger  number  of  the  boys  would  be  in  the  Altogether,   the  exotic  doses  of  life   with  which  the  small 

pool  halls  (which  now  the  law  forbids)  or  at  the  street  comers  *°^'"    ^^^   ^^^"^   inoculated   (not    always  the  best   process  of 

enjoving  smuttv   stories  of   their  own  invention,   or   perhaps  absorption)  has  led  to  an  overstimulation  of  emotional  sensi- 

absorbed  in  dime  novels,  or  enjoving  dates  in  out  of  the  wav  '''''V''''  ^""^  *^"  oftentimes  has  reacted  into  scepticism.     The 

places.     While  the  elder  group  would  be  making  politics  and  '■*'^">'  "cultured"  movie  fan,  if  developed  early,  is  a  complete 

spitting  around  the  drug  store  stove,  or  if  we  go  further  back.  .  ">"'"  *"<^  "^.n  give  the  old  folks  all  they  ought  to  know  about 

finding  stimulation  in  the  saloon.      In  a  word,  whatever  the  effect  morality  and  questions  of  sex  and  marriage, 

of  the  movie  mav  be,  it  is  not  fair  to  suprxise  the  previous  condi-  .    Undoubtedly  the  outstanding  element  in  the  life  of  the  young 

m  a  small  town  is  the  movie.     It  is  the  big  emotion,  the  adven- 

(*"The  Little  Town  •  by  Harlan  Paul  Douglas)  ture,  the  escape;  it  establishes  whatever  standards  it  has,  to 
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offer  more  easily,  with  greater  potency  and  effect  than  church 
or  home  injunction. 

It  is  because  of  this  great  power  wielded  by  the  movie  that  the 
small  town  should  awake  to  its  responsibility  and  begin  an  agita- 
tion for  better  movies. 

How? 

THERE  are  many  ways.  In  the  little  town  of  Oilman,  Iowa, 
the  people  were  not  content  with  the  pictures  they  were 
getting.  So  the  church  took  the  matter  up  and  began  a  regular 
movie  show  as  a  community  enterprise,  with  the  result  that 
better  pictures  are  now  presented  than  in  most  cities.  But  that 
goes  only  half  way.  The  fact  is  as  a  rule  the  patrons  have  no 
standard  of  judgment.  After  all  what  is  a  "good"  movie? 
How  many  people  could  given  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the 
real  points  of  a  good  movie,  or  even  of  a  good  play?  The 
schools  must  take  the  matter  up.  A  weekly  movie  talk  would 
soon  produce  a  right  critical  attitude  and  develop  a  taste  for 
better  things.  It  would  be  an  excellent  occasion  to  treat  with 
moral  and  social  topics  and  direct  the  young  minds  toward 
a  sense  of  real  values  in  art  as  in  life. 

And  again,  since  the  schools  and  the  churches  provide  these 
patrons  why  should  they  not  call  for  certain  pictures?  If 
on  a  comprehensive  scale  a  similar  method  of  bulletins  to  that 
used  in  the  case  of  plays  by  the  Drama  Leagues  could  be  arrived 
at  for  the  movies,  great  things  might  soon  be  accomplished. 
The  small  town  is  not  hard  to  move.  At  present  the  attention 
of  superintendents,  teachers,  ministers  and  others  is  upon  the 
problem.  The  time  is  ripe  for  action  and  if  some  national 
organization  will  take  the  lead  we  are  convinced  that  as  far  as 
the  small  town  is  concerned  a  possible  menace  may  be  avoided 
and  the  movie  transformed  into  an  inestimable  benefit.  Such 
action,  if  wisely  carried  through  would  meet  with  as  much 
approval  from  the  decent  producers  as  from  the  people  at  large. 

The  Audience  and  Motion  Pictures 

(Continued  from  page  346.) 
ing  to  attain  ever  since.    So  it  is  not  surprising  that  we 
are  doing  everything  we  can  to  secure  the  help  of  the 
best  writers,  and  to  show  them  the  tremendous,  poten- 
tial force  of  this  new  medium  as  a  means  of  education. 

I  beg  that  the  public  encourage  those  people  whom  it 
sees  trying  to  do  something  worth  while  in  this  great 
new  field — for  all  the  people  in  pictures  are  not  mercen- 
aries. Some  have  been  in  the  front  trenches  for  six  or 
eight  years  and  they  know  why  people  are  warranted 
when  they  say  that  "ninety-five  percent  of  the  pictures 
are  bad."  This  condition  can  not  be  overcome  until  the 
soul  grows  to  fit  the  tremendous  body. 

The  next  generation  will  contain  the  great  masters  of 
the  screen.  We  are  the  Heywoods,  the  Ben  Jonsons,  if 
you  like — we  are  making  an  art  form.  If  Shakespeare 
had  not  found  the  art  form  created  by  Marlowe,  his 
own  art  would  have  taken  much  longer  to  grow.  We  are 
making  an  art  form  for  the  motion  picture,  darkly 
and  in  different  schools.  Among  the  men  who  come 
after  us  will  be  "Shakespeare,"  "Moliere,"  and  "Ibsen"; 
but  it  will  be  worth  while  that  we  have  tried  to  clear 
away  the  snags,  so  that  when  the  next  generation  shall 
come,  an  art  form  will  be  ready  to  their  hands,  which 
they  will  develop  as  the  real  screen  literature. 

It  is  hard  to  predict  how  soon  a  real  literature  of  the 
screen  will  actually  develop  but  I  never  have  been  so 
sure  of  anything  as  that  it  will  come. 


What  Are  Better  Films? 

By  ORRIN  G.  COCKS 

Secretary,  The  National  Committee  for  Better  Films 

THE  committee  of  the  National  Board  has  been  struggling 
for  six  years  to  find  out  what  are  better  films.  We  have 
taken  the  point  of  view  of  the  average  wholesome  citizen, 
the  average  father  and  mother  and  the  average  American  boy 
and  girl.  We  aspire  to  something  more  nearly  approaching 
perfection  in  entertainment  for  these  groups,  but  recognize 
the  necessity  of  using  the  material  at  hand  and  of  endorsing  or 
discarding  without  cuts.     We  know  we  live  in  a  practical  world. 

Motion  pictures  flow  through  New  York  to  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  are  used  primarily  for  commercial  enter- 
tainment. The  National  Board  sits  at  the  gate-way  and  re- 
views the  pictures  as  they  rush  out  in  endless  procession.  The 
National  Committee  for  Better  Films  makes  use  of  the  clearly 
expressed  judgments  of  the  one  hundred  twenty-five  skilled 
volunteers  as  they  express  their  individual  opinions  upon  the 
acceptability  of  pictures  for  various  purposes. 

Individual  opinions  are  given  on  all  pictures  from  the  artistic, 
the  entertainment,  the  educational  and  the  moral  angles.  An 
after-sifting  occurs  in  the  assignment  of  the  picture  as  suitable 
for  little  children,  for  young  people,  for  the  family,  or  for  adults 
alone.  Certain  pictures  also  stand  out  as  especially  good  for 
instructional  purposes,  for  the  church,  for  social  agencies,  for 
Americanism. 

All  of  these  pictures  are  noted  and  are  placed  on  special  lists 
for  the  assistance  of  people  throughout  the  country  who  wish 
wholesome  and  telling  dramas. 

IT  IS  somewhat  surprising  that  few  principles  or  rules  have 
been  established  for  even  the  opinions  of  individuals  to 
govern  the  selections  of  films.  The  National  Committee  has 
attempted  to  discover  such  principles  on  the  basis  of  the  effects 
of  pictures  on  audiences  rather  than  through  theory.  Since 
there  is,  however,  a  wide-spread  demand,  the  National  Commit- 
tee is  both  selecting  pictures  which  have  some  educational  con- 
tent and  cooperating  with  all  skilled  agencies  to  develop  scien- 
tific and  himian  rules  of  procedure. 

We  encourage  the  use  of  selected  pictures  both  within  and 
without  the  theatres  of  the  country.  We  believe  that  the  great- 
est results  along  entertainment  lines  can  be  accomplished  by 
friendly  cooperation  with  motion  picture  owners  and  exhibitors. 
There  is  a  large  field  for  the  development  of  a  high  sense  of  pub- 
lic service  on  the  part  of  motion  picture  exhibitors.  They 
make  a  real  contribution  to  the  cultural  life  of  every  community. 
While  the  National  Committee  rents  no  pictures  we  attempt  to 
bring  the  pubUc  and  the  persons  supplying  motion  pictures  into 
practical  relationships. 

We  have  also  gathered  data  regarding  exhibitions  and  the 
methods  used  to  attract  audiences,  which  are  made  available 
in  the  form  of  pamphlets  and  regular  monthly  publications. 
In  addition  to  the  lists  and  catalogues,  we  maintain  a  coopera- 
tive monthly  magazine  called.  Film  Progress,  in  which  the 
successful  methods  of  any  group  are  made  available  for  others. 
The  National  Board  also  issues  a  regular  bulletin  called  Excep- 
tional Photoplays,  in  which  reviews  are  published  regarding 
the  outstanding  photoplays. 

The  personnel  of  the  National  Committee  is  composed  of  a 
group  of  twelve  persons  located  in  or  near  New  York,  who 
bring  trained  judgment  from  as  many  different  lines  of  work. 
This  group  depends  on  the  one  hand  for  selections  on  the  one 
hundred  twenty-five  volunteer  workers  of  the  National  Board  of 
Review.  It  has  also  affiliated  memberships  in  cities  of  some 
thirt}--eight  states  and  corresponding  members  from  many 
of  these  cities.  It  cooperates  also  with  organizations  and  indi- 
viduals who  are  giving  thought  to  the  motion  picture.  The- 
committee  is  sure  that  it  has  much  to  learn  and  yet  is  determined 
to  render  daily  the  greatest  assistance  possible  even  with  th& 
blunt  instruments  at  hand. 
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Batik  on  the  Stage 

By  MARY  G.  WEBSTER 

From  Notes  by  Gladys  M.  Wheal 

EFFECTIVENESS  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  observer 
is  the  primary  consideration  in  the  designing  of  costumes 
for  the  stage.  Color  must  be  chosen  with  regard  to  its 
appearance  under  artificial  light;  design  must  have  sufficient 
force  to  carry  in  the  largest  auditorium.  Batik,  because  of  the 
methods  and  materials  used  in  its  creation,  is  especially  adapt- 
ed to  meet  these  requirements. 

While  the  process  of  making  batik  is  ftmdamentally 
a  simple  one,  it  is  peculiarly  individual.  Areas  of  cloth 
which  are  to  be  kept  in  their  original  color  are  painted  with 
warm  liquid  wax,  which,  as  it  cools,  hardens  in  the  cloth 
and  renders  the  covered  portions  impervious  to  dye.  Since 
heat  would  melt  the  wax  and  destroy  the  design,  the  dye 
Imth  which  follows  is  relatively  cold.  The  comparatively 
simple  equipment  necessary  for  this  work  with  cold  dye 
is  particularly  advantageous  in  amateur  productions. 
The  web  called  "crackle."  so 
characteristic  of  batik,  results 
from  the  penetration  of  dye 
thru  breaks  in  the  wax; 
it  is  an  incident,  therefore, 
in  the  dye  process,  and 
is  not  necessarily  an  end 
in  itself. 

Though  leather  and  cot- 
ton     are 
used 
making 
b  a  t  i  k  , 
other   ma- 
terials  are 
perhaps  more 
practical    for 
this  purf)ose.    For 
extremely  hand- 
some costume  ef- 
fects, regardless  of 
expense,     heavy 
wash  satins,  crepe 
de  chine,   pongee, 
or  Shantung  silks 
make  the  best  ma- 
terial.   Pussy  willow  taf- 
feta, and  Canton  crepe 
are  also  absorbent  and 
rich    in   texture.      It   is 
quite  possible,  however, 
to  secure  the  most  gor- 
geous    and     striking 
effects    through    thi 
use  of  designs  that 
arc  forceful  in  line, 
mass,  and  color 
on    the   less 


expensive  thin  Japan  and 

China  silks,  with  a  moimt 

of    heavier    material.       To 

secure    the   appearance    of 

brocade  or  of  heavy  satins, 

the   mount   may  be   [of 

heavy  muslin;  or  for 

an    effect    of    heavy 

crepes  and  softer 

silks,  flannelette  or 

cheese     clo'th 


may  be  used.  The  effectiveness  of  the  design  is  in- 
creased by  quilting  arotmd  it.  Aside  from  the  sav- 
.  ing  in  the  cost  of  material,  the  use  of  these  thin  silks  affords  an 
additional  economy  of  time  and  effort  in  production.  Approxi- 
mately three-fourths  of  the  labor  in  design  and  execution,  for 
instance,  may  be  eliminated  by  waxing  and  dyeing  four  thick- 
nesses of  the  silk  at  the  same  time. 

Batik,  in  its  use  on  the  stage,  is  not  limited,  however,  to  the 

costumes  themselves.     It  may  be  employed  with  the  greatest 

effectiveness  in  the  making  of  various  stage  accessories:    table 

covers,  pillows,  lamp  shades  of  batik;  batik  hangings  for  doors 

and  windows;    wall  decorations  and  panels,  as  elaborate,  as  beautiful 

as  the  production  justifies  or  requires;  equipment  of  all  sorts,  which, 

aside  from  its  beauty  of  color  and  line  is  particularly  desirable  because 

of  its  durability  and  the  comparatively  small  space  which  it  requires 

in  transportation.     The  great  advantage  of  the  use  of  batik  for  both 

costumes  and  background  lies  in  the  individuality  of  the  design,  and 

the  closer  color  relation,  which  tend  to  produce  visual  unity. 
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THE     DRAMA 


An  Opinion  as  to  the  Publication 
of  Worth  While  Plays 

By  THEODORE  JOHNSON 
Walter  H.  Baker  Company 

PLAY  publishing  in  the  past  decade  has  advanced  from  a 
state  of  mediocrity  to  a  profession  that  calls  into  play 
the  versatile  arts  of  a  group  of  people  who  study  the 
drama  from  every  conceivable  angle.  To  us  whose  fortunes 
have  for  many  years  been  closely  linked  with  the  destiny  of 
the  theatre,  has  recently  come  the  knowledge  that  our  efforts 
to  create  a  reading  pirblic  for  worth-while  plays  has  at  last 
been  realized.  Harking  back  to  the  days  when  Among  the  Breakers 
held  sway  with  its  popularity,  as  evidenced  by  its  tremendous 
sale  of  more  than  half  a  million  copies,  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  convince  authors  of  dramatic  material  that  perhaps  a  profit- 
able field  of  commercialism  could  be  stimulated  in  the  pub- 
lication of  their  offspring. 

There  can  be  no  disputing  the  statement  that,  at  present, 
the  larger  part  of  our  professional  stage  is  in  a  state  of  moral 
decay  and  its  salvation  may  well  come  through  the  forces  that 
are  made  the  groundwork  of  college  courses  and  through  the 
influences  of  such  organizations  and  agencies  as  tend  to  educate 
the  public  to  a  liking  for  the  better  class  of  plays.  There  have 
been,  of  course,  some  shining  exceptions  to  the  above  statement, 
as  evidenced  by  the  success  of  such  plays  as  Drinkwater's 
Abraham  Lincoln,  James  Forbes'  The  Famous  Mrs.  Fair,  and 
the  various  plays  by  Eugene  O'Neill,  all  of  which  are  now  avail- 
able in  the  printed  page. 

Many  colleges  now  include  as  a  part  of  their  regular  curriculum 
a  course  dealing  with  contemporary  drama.  It  is  obvious  then, 
that  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  publisher  of  dramatic  literature 
to  see  to  it  that  these  students  are  supplied  with  the  most  worth- 
while material  that  can  be  obtained.  It  would  seem  that  what 
the  colleges  hope  to  accomplish  through  these  drama  courses  is 
not  necessarily  the  training  of  playwrights  but  to  instill  into  the 
minds  of  these  students,  who  will  later  make  our  theatre  audien- 
ces, the  love  of  good  drama.  It  is,  of  course,  proper  to  suppose 
that  the  college  person  of  today  will,  if  trained  to  appreciate 
good  literature,  have  a  most  vital  effect  on  the  type  of  play 
that  the  professional  stage  wfll  offer 'in  the  years  to  come. 

IT  WOULD  be  interesting  to  follow  the  history  of  play  pub- 
lishing from  its  infancy  to  the  present  time,  for  no  other 
profession  has  had  so  many  obstacles  placed  in  its  path.  The 
reward,  if  it  has  not  already  come,  is  at  least  "just  around  the 
corner,"  and  our  vision  is  set  at  the  goal  of  introducing  a  waiting 
.public  to  the  virgin  supply  of  plays  now  popular  on  the  acting 
stage,  in  the  form  of  the  printed  page.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
many  of  the  large  publishing  houses  cannot  see  their  way  clear 
to  making  inexpensive  editions  of  plays.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  we  frequently  find  prospective  customers  balking  at  the 
price  of  $2.50  for  a  single  play.  There  are  exceptions  to  this 
statement  also,  as,  for  example,  the  plays  of  Shaw,  Ibsen,  Pinero, 
Davies,  and  Oscar  Wilde,  which  are  obtainable  in  paper  editions 
at  prices  under  $1.00  per  copy.  The  sale  of  the  Barrie  plays 
must  be  gratifying  to  the  publishers  for  even  in  our  shop  we 
have  disposed  of  several  hundred  copies  in  the  short  span  of 
time  that  they  have  been  available.  We,  as  publishers,  have 
encouraged  unknown  authors,  but  nevertheless  promising, 
by  giving  serious  consideration  to  their  manuscript  and  in  many 
cases  placing  in  print  their  writing.  Each  year  from  five  to 
six  hundred  manuscripts  come  to  our  office,  all  of  them,  no 
doubt,  the  "pet  child"  of  some  venturesome  author's  mind, 
many  of  them  good;  in  fact  the  whole  trend  of  the  field  has 
changed  from  the  time  when  we  were  receiving  plays  written 
in  a  prologue,  five  acts,  with  a  dozen  changes  of  scene,  and  an 
epilogue,  to  the  simplicity  and  beauty  of  one-act  plays,  such 
as  those  written  by  Percival  Wilde.  In  these  latter  plays,  the 
audience  is  invited  to  use  its  imagaination  a  bit  and  not  to  expect 


to  see  the  entire  action  of  the  play  worked  out  before  its  eyes. 
The  layman  will  no  doubt  be  curious  to  know  what  great  force 
has  brought  about  this  remarkable  change  in  the  attitude  of 
playwrights  and  publishers  of  dramatic  material.  The  solution 
is  simple  when  we  consider  the  tremendous  influence  of  such 
splendid  organizations  as  the  Drama  League  of  w\.merica  and 
the  various  Little  Theatres  that  dot  the  entire  country.  Like 
the  statement  made  earlier  in  this  article  relating  to  the  aims 
of  our  college  friends,  the  Drama  League  is  likewise  training 
audiences  to  an  appreciation  of  better  plays. 

THERE  is  one  serious  obstacle  to  be  overcome  before  the 
better  class  of  play  comes  into  print,  that  being  the  ten- 
dency on  the  part  of  many  schools  and  amateur  dramatic  organ- 
izations to  enter  the  field  of  piracy.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that 
authors  usually  prefer  to  hold  their  plays  in  manuscript  form 
for  their  better  protection  from  the  vandalism  of  persons  ever 
watchful  for  the  opportunity  of  producing  their  plays  under 
changed  titles  and  badly  altered  lines  and  situations.  The  other 
side  of  this  argument  is,  that,  if  authors  will  be  content  with 
a  reasonable  royalty  for  amateur  production,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  they  will  receive  just  recompense.  For 
example,  we  are  selling  each  year  a  considerable  quantity  of 
plays  written  by  Sir  Arthur  Wing  Pinero  no  doubt  due  to  a 
large  extent  to  the  small  royalty  of  $10.00  for  amateur  perform- 
ances. It  is  our  uhimate  opinion,  from  a  practical  viewpoint, 
that  it  is  far  better  for  an  author  to  collect  one  hundred  royalties 
of  $1.00  each,  than  to  be  able  to  gather  in  only  a  half  dozen 
royalties  at  $25  or  $50. 

The  opportunity  of  the  aga  is  doubtless  with  us  today  for 
the  edification  of  things  theatrical,  and  the  successful  author 
must  come  from  the  seclusion  of  the  halo  with  which  he  some- 
times surrounds  himself  and  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
reading  and  thinking  public  that  he  is  a  human  being.  It  would 
seem  a  convincing  argument  then,  that,  if  good  plays  could  be 
found  in  inexpensive  editions,  a  great  deal  of  good  could  be 
accomplished. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Dbama: 

May  I  make  so  bold  as  to  send  this  rejoinder  to  Miss  Fay 
Bainter,  who  essays  to  advise  the  public  where  to  "head  in" 
in  her  recent  treatise  "The  'Serious'  Playgoer  and  Lost  Illu- 
sions" appearing  in  the  May  issue  of  Dr.wj.a.? 

The  purpose  of  the  following  is  to  contend  that  the  more  and  the 
better  the  understanding  of  the  technique  of  the  theatre,  and 
for  that  matter  any  art  form,  the  more  and  the  greater  the 
appreciation  and  enjoyment.  May  we  not  in  Chicago  as  play- 
goers resent  the  imphcation  that  serious  and  intelligent  applica- 
tion to  drama  and  the  theatre  should  be  exclusively  the  burden 
and  privilege  of  those  concerned  with  the  business,  technical 
and  professional  side  of  art?  Are  we  of  so  little  caliber  mentally, 
that,  being  cognizant  of  such  technical  knowledge  in  serious 
application,  the  illusions  of  the  art  will  stray  away  from  our 
conceptions  and  our  precepts  become  vague  and  lost,  meaning- 
less nothings,  escaping  through  our  cerebrum  exits.  We  are 
not  willing  to  admit  it. 

The  question — When  is  anything  lost? — recalls  the  story  of 
the  Irishman.  Pat  asked  his  superior  officer  on  shipboard  this 
question.  "Is  a  thing  lost  when  you  know  where  it  is?" 
"Certainly  not,"  was  the  curt  reply.  "WeO,  then,"  said  Pat, 
"the  deck-mop  is  not  lost  for  I  know  where  it  is.  I  accidentally 
dropped  it  overboard."  So  with  our  illusions,  we  can  agree 
with  Pat  that  they  will  not  be  lost  when  we  know  more  definitel>- 
where  they  are,  even  if  temporarily  they  suffer  the  fate  of  Pats 
deck-mop. 

Let  us  continue  to  "emote"  according  to  the  recipe  of  our 
"play-actress,"  Florence  Moore,  and  "how  we  do  love  to  emote," 
but  in  the  more  serious  and  higher  tj'pes  of  the  art,  let  the 
quality  of  our  emotional  reactions  be  gauged  naturally  by  the 
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quality  of  our  understanding.  In  the  parlance  of  the  musician 
deliver  us  as  playgoers  from  "the  time-beating  with  the  feet" 
practices  of  the  fast-departing  unintelligent  musical  audience. 

It  seems  scarcely  possible  that  Miss  Bainter  can  know  of  the 
advance  made  in  the  United  States  musically,  else  she  would 
not  have  chosen  musical  analogies  in  the  denouement  of  her 
treatise.  "Far-seeing  musicians"  have  been  far  too  busy  seeing 
to  it  that,  in  the  consideration  of  gra'nd  opera  as  an  art  form, 
"genuine  pleasure"  was  to  be  had  first  at  the  cost  of  understand- 
ing the  subject  matter,  it  being  usually  presented  by  the  singing 
actors  in  one  or  more  foreign  language,  before  beginning  to  con- 
sider seriously  the  musical  setting.  Notwithstanding  the 
language  handicaps,  musicians  are  not  despairing  in  Chicago  of 
the  operatic  situation  as  witness  our  brilliant  season  in  winter 
and  our  Ravinia  Park  summer  season  of  grand  opera.  That 
genuine  pleasure  comes  with  understanding  the  opera  idiom — • 
one  has  only  to  observe  patrons  of  the  art  hearing  and  seeing 
again  and  again  the  same  as  well  as  new  operas  year  after  year. 
"The  difficult  thing  to  prove,"  grand-operatically  speaking, 
has  not  been  that  it  should  be  taken  seriously  but  intelligently 
and  those  who  are  qualified  to  judge  take  pride  that  such 
"specialized  knowledge"  is  essentially  becoming  a  recognized 
asset  in  opera  audiences. 

As  to  the  more  classic  forms  of  the  art,  Miss  Bainter's  analogy 
is  even  more  inappropriate  when  applied  to  music  of  symphonic 
form.  Surely  she  cannot  be  cognizant  of  the  wonderful  work 
accomplished  with  children  by  Dr.  Frederic  Stock,  Director  of 
the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra.  Ask  him  if  these  little  people 
are  barred  from  genuine  pleasure  of  a  Mozart  symphony  because 
they  are  familiar  and  intelligent  concerning  its  structure.  On 
the  contrary  because  they  know  what  a  musical  phrase  is  and 
can  appreciate  the  relation  of  part  to  whole,  and  because  under 
his  direction  they  have  sung  musical  or  rhythmic  figures  previous 
to  hearing  a  work  in  its  entirety,  so  is  genuine  pleasure  made 
possible  for  these  embryonic  patrons  of  the  art.  That  the  chil- 
dren are  entertained  by  such  experiences  is  only  proof  that 
the  method  of  presentation  applied  can  be  simultaneously 
entertaining  and   informing. 

In  using  an  analogy  which  will  agree  with  Miss  Bainter's 
contention  that  the  mission  of  the  theatre  is  to  entertain  and 
yet  differ  with  the  accusation  that  technical  knowledge  robs 


it  of  genuine  pleasure-giving  to  the  masses,  let  us  consider 
briefly  a  force  equal  if  not  greater  in  its  function  of  supplying 
entertainment  to  the  masses.  We  refer  to  "play"  as  sport  and 
particularly  to  the  great  American  game,  baseball.  It  is  safe 
to  state  that  baseball  is  preeminent  in  combining  both  these 
attributes.  Compare  the  average  playgoer,  "baseball  fan" 
with  the  average  playgoer  of  the  theatre  and  the  points  of 
difference  are  appalling.  Do  baseball  fans  habitually  laugh  in 
the  wrong  places  as  is  the  custom  with  average  playgoers  of  the 
theatre?  The  question  shows  the  absurdity  of  an  answer  in 
the  positive.  They  know  thoroughly  the  "rules  of  the  game" 
and  are  sufficiently  alert  and  intelligent  mentally  to  follow  the 
play  in  its  most  technical  applications.  Therein  is  the  keynote 
to  the  situation.  By  the  quality  of  technical  appreciation 
brought  to  the  play  both  by  player  and  playgoer  is  measured 
the  quality  of  genuine  pleasure  taken  away.  Why  .should  not 
the  technique  of  the  art  of  an  Ethel  Barrymore  and  a  Margaret 
Anglin  be  intelligently  dissected,  analyzed  and  compared  as  is 
the  technique  of  the  art  of  the  playing  of  a  Babe  Ruth  or  a 
George  Kelly?  I  aver,  there  is  no  sane  reason.  If  the 
theatre  could  lay  claim  in  as  great  a  degree  to  our  intelligent 
support,  as  the  baseball  diamond  claims  its  followers,  then 
dramatic  play-players,  playgoers  and  producers  all  would  be 
genuinely  gainers  thereby.  The  potentialities  are  comparable 
as  entertainment  producers. 

I  prefer  to  be  optimistic  and  continue  to  believe  that  when 
playgoers  know  and  better  understand  the  technique  as  well 
as  the  art  of  the  theatre,  the  dramaturgy  of  drama,  the  processes: 
of  denouement,  stage  mechanism,  the  art  of  character  portrayed,, 
in  short  all  "that  which  makes  the  wheels  go  round,"  then  will 
pleasure  and  entertainment  in  its  largest  sense  be  surely  more 
genuine.  "The  penalty  of  thus  getting  serious  about  the 
theatre"  will  be  to  realease  power  to  comprehend  by  analysis 
plus  the  power  of  emotional  reaction  naturally  and  intelligently 
to  the  appeal,  be  it  the  cartoon  or  the  broad  canvas  in  dramatic 
setting.  Then  will  the  playgoer  come  into  his  own;  then  will 
he  be  secure  in  his  enlarged  enjoyment,  and  "lost  illusions" 
will  have  passed  into  oblivion. 

Very  truly  j'ours, 

Alice  McConathy.      • 

Evanston,  Illinois.,  May  12,  1921. 
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A  Paper  Prepared  for  the  League  Conven- 
tion, April  29,  1922 

By  WALTER  PPICHARD  EATON 

I  HAVE  been  asked  to  write  a  few  words  about 
the  dramatic  situation  through  the  country,  as  I 
cannot  attend  the  convention  and  speak  them  for 
myself.  Nearly  everyone  who  will  listen  to  these  words 
probably  knows  more  about  this  situation  than  I  do, 
because  I  see  nothing  of  the  theatre  outside  of  New  York. 
From  all  I  hear,  however,  it  seems  to  be  a  fact  that  the 
situation  is  getting  progressively  worse  so  far  as  the 
chance  to  see  decent  travelling  companies  is  concerned, 
and  that  some  cities,  indeed,  which  twenty  years  ago 
used  to  entertain  a  dozen  or  more  good  plays  a  winter, 
now  get  nothing  at  all  but  motion  pictures. 

I  am  not  concerned  with  the  cause  of  this  condition, 
immediate  or  remote,  because  I  do  not  think  that  there 
is  anything  we,  or  anybody  else  can  do,  to  change  it 
now,  except,  perhaps,  to  a  very  small  degree  by  helping 
to  reduce  railroad  rates.    As  I  see  it,  the  motion  picture, 


which  can  come  to  any  town  anywhere  in  a  parcel  post 
or  express  package,  and  keep  the  theatre  open  regularly 
has  to  all  intents  and  purposes  killed  the  travelling  com- 
pany, unless  that  company  is  headed  by  a  nationally 
famous  player,  or  presents  an  exceptionally  discussed 
drama. 

That  our  Drama  League  centers  can  perhaps  do 
something  from  time  to  time  to  bring  travelling  plays 
to  their  town,  is  possible.  Let  them  try  it.  But  I  can 
see  little  hope  in  wasting  much  concerted  effort  along 
this  line. 

/^N  the  other  hand,  I  should  personally  deplore  above 
^^  anything  we  could  possibly  do,  any  shift  of  our 
emphasis  from  the  spoken  drama  to  the  movies.  I  recom- 
mend to  everybody  here  an  article  on  the  movies  in  the 
May  Bookman  by  the  secretary'  of  the  Big  Brother's 
League.  Even  if  the  spoken  drama  itself,  as  well  as  the 
travelling  company,  were  dead,  I  would  rather  see  the 
Drama  League  die  too  than  admit  by  a  single  official 
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act  that  the  movies  are  or  can  be  a  substitute  for  the 
stage,  are  or  can  possess  the  same  value  to  the  com- 
munity or  the  individual. 

As  time  passes,  I  can  imagine  efforts  will  be  made  to 
convert  some  of  our  branches  into  glorified  movie 
clubs,  to  censor,  to  uplift,  and  ultimately  merely  to  enjoy. 
These  efforts  ought  to  be  met  with  a  thundering  "NO!" 
We  are  not  organized  to  fight  the  movies,  to  be  sure, 
any  more  than  we  are  to  fight  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  We 
are  here  to  appreciate,  enjoy,  encourage,  foster,  the  won- 
derful art  of  the  theatre,  and  its  our  job  to  keep  on  doing 
it.  Try  to  remember  the  best  movie  you  saw  five  years 
ago,  and  then  remember  the  best  play.  What  remains 
in  your  mind  from  each  will  tell  you  all  there  is  to  say 
about  our  reasons  for  sticking  by  our  guns. 

BUT  HOW?  It  is  our  job,  above  all  else,  in  the  imme- 
diate years  to  come,  to  find  ways  and  means  of 
keeping  the  spoken  drama  alive  through  the  land. 
I  honestly  believe  that  we,  and  hosts  of  others  who  will 
work  with  us,  have  a  chance  to  begin  fresh,  and  right, 
at  the  beginning  now,  and  build  up  a  better  theatre  than 
we've  ever  had.  It  will  be  better  because  it  is  bound  to 
be  more  local,  less  dictated  to  from  New  York,  more 
shared  in  by  the  people  who  support  it.  Suggestions 
are  as  many  as  local  problems  are  various. 

For  one,  I  would  say  that  every  Drama  League  branch 
in  a  city  or  section  where  the  good  travelling  attractions 
are  few — and  even,  perhaps,  where  ihey  are  somewhat 
numerous — ought  to  make  it  a  part,  a  vital  part,  of  its 
annual  program  to  give  at  least  one  play  every  year, 
carefully  staged  and  still  more  carefully  chosen.  Per- 
haps one  bill  of  plays  might  work  better  in  some  places, 
if  the  talent  is  lacking  at  first  to  stage  a  single  long 
drama.  The  play  or  plays  chosen  should  be  good  ones, 
worthy  ones,  but  most  certainly  not  unintelligible  ones. 
They  should  be  put  on  with  all  the  art  and  illusion 
possible,  and  for  as  little  expense.  Eveiy  artist  and  ar- 
chitect and  electrician  in  town  ought  to  be  got  in  to  help. 
The  general  director  must  inspire  confidence.  The  actors 
must  come  to  rehearsal  and  be  sworn  at  if  necessary-, 
till  they  quite  get  over  the  idea  that  they  are  wonderful 
performers,  showing  off  for  their  friends.  The  whole 
thing  must  be  put  forward  as  a  sincere,  honest,  theatrical 
effort  to  provide  entertainment  for  all  the  public  who 
care  to  come,  and  no  favors  asked.  That  side  of  the  pro- 
fessional spirit  must  animate  the  venture. 

After  a  bit,  as  has  been  shown  over  and  over,  a  group 
of  people  will  always  sort  themselves  out  who  love  the 
theatre,  who  can  express  themselves  in  it,  and  who  can 
keep  alive  the  real  spirit  of  the  spoken  drama.  Repeat 
successful  performances  in  towns  around  you.  Make 
your  fight  by  showing  the  actual  spoken  drama,  not  by 
talking  about  it. 

GET    into    all    Parent-Teacher    associations,    elect 
members  to  school  boards,  and  work  in  any  other 
way  to  aid  the  poor  teachers  in  their  fight  against  the 


blasting  effect  of  constant  movie  attendance  on  the 
minds  of  children,  and  in  encouraging  more  and  better 
dramatic  representations  in  the  schools.  The  kind  of 
plays  that  High  Schools  still  present  to  raise  money  to 
send  the  senior  class  to  Washington  or  buy  jersies  for 
the  basket  ball  team,  is  still  a  disgrace.  A  very  little 
wise  coaching  and  guidance  will  teach  both  parents  and 
children  the  vastly  greater  interest  of  good  drama,  or, 
rather  of  drama,  for  the  present  offerings  are  not  drama. 

If  j'ou  want  to  fight  the  movies,  go  to  the  only  spot 
where  you  still  have  a  chance — the  child's  mind.  Drama- 
tize Shakespeare  in  the  school  room,  dramatize  the  plant- 
ing of  the  class  ivy,  make  your  singing  classes  the  chorus 
in  a  musical  comedy;  do  everything  you  can  think  of 
to  bring  the  dramatic  imagination  into  play.  The 
theatre  demands  its  exercise  even  of  the  spectators. 
The  movies  do  not  demand  its  exercise,  but  rather  they 
blunt  and  eventually  kill  it,  by  destroying  the  power 
of  concentrated  attention,  and  presenting  everything 
to  the  mind  on  the  one  plane  of  physical  action  which 
can  be  apprehended  by  the  eye. 

In  the  professional  theatre,  encourage  stock  companies, 
applaud  their  good  efforts,  trj'  to  help  them  to  mount 
better  plays  (they  can't  do  it  without  some  help)  and 
all  the  time  talk  up  this  idea — State  Stock  Companies,  or 
regional  companies  of  some  sort. 

Say  a  good  company  is  organized  to  put  on  ten  plays, 
even  six  plays.  It  has  time  to  get  them  all  up  well,  for 
it  plays  three  of  them  for  three  weeks  in  one  city  of  the 
state,  and  then  takes  them  to  the  next  city,  and  so  on, 
till  the  limited  circuit  has  been  covered.  Meanwhile, 
it  rehearses  the  other  three  plays,  and  returns  over  the 
route.  If  ten  cities  in  a  state  should  have  a  State 
Repertory  Company,  that  company  could  have  a  full 
season's  engagement,  without  the  drudgerj'  of  getting 
up  thirty  or  forty  plays,  and  good  actors  and  a  good 
director  could  be  secured.  If  half  a  dozen  adjoining 
states  had  such  companies,  there  could  be  exchanges. 
No  one  city  would  have  a  long  enough  season  to  support 
to  drain  its  purse  and  patience,  and  yet  travelling  ex- 
penses would  be  cut  down  to  a  minimum,  from  the  re- 
stricted territoiy  covered.  I  believe  this  idea,  originally 
conceived,  I  think,  by  David  Carb,  a  dramatist,  for  the 
State  of  Texas,  is  a  fine  one,  and  worth  talking  about 
seriously. 

I  have  less  faith  than  some  in  large  scale  pageants. 
In  spite  of  their  community  advantages,  as  a  rule  thej^  are 
so  unwieldy,  long,  tiresome  to  the  audience  and  exhaust- 
ing to  those  who  manage  them,  that  they  should  be 
sparingly  used.  Small  pageants,  however,  from  single 
groups,  which  can  be  handled  easily  and  from  which 
really  dramatic  or  beautiful  effects  can  be  secured, 
ought  to  be  in  the  minds  of  all  Drama  Leaguers,  for  sum- 
mer work  especially. 

Frederick    Koch    of    North    Carolina    is    doing 
wonderful    work.       He    did     it    in     North     Dakota, 
and  he  has  proved  it  can  be  done  just  as  well  in  the 
Carolina  hills.     He  is  teaching  youngfpeople  to  write 
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their  own  plays,  about  their  own  people  and  lives,  stage 
.  them,  costume  them,  act  them — and  then  take  them  right 
'  into  the  heart  of  the  country  they  are  concerned  with, 
and  make  the  people  listen  to  them  and  enjoy  them. 
I  would  rejoice  more  over  the  one  little  play  that  is 
written  and  acted  by  men  and  women  in  their  own  en- 
vironment, before  their  own  neighbors,  provided  it  is 
honestly  written  and  earnestly  acted,  than  I  would  over 
the  ninety  and  nine  written  by  G.  B.  Shaw,  Augustus 
Thomas,  G.  M.  Cohan  and  William  Shakespeare,  and 
sent  out  from  New  York. 

The  people  who  will  write  and  act  their  own  play, 
and  take  it  to  their  neighbors,  will  understand  the  others 
when  they  come — and  so  will  the  neighbors.  The 
people  who  can't  and  won't  even  try  to  do  anything  for 
themselves  dramatically,  or  never  have  a  chance  to  see 
the  attempt  intelligently  made,  will  continue  to  dwell 
in  the  outer  dark,  illumined  only  by  the  dental  flashes 
from  Douglas  Fairbanks'  everlasting  grin. 

If  I  were  in  front  of  you  in  person,  I'd  think  of  a  whole 
lot  more  suggestions;  but  as  it  is,  my  stenographer, 
who  is  also  my  conscience,  my  manners  and  at  times 
my  cook,  warns  me  that  it  is  time  to  feed  the  cats  and 
shut  up  the  hens  and  bring  in  the  milk  and  stoke  the 
furnace  and  fill  the  wood  box  and  lock  the  garage  and 
give  the  devoted  members  of  the  Drama  League  a  chance 
to  hear  somebody  else. 


An  Outline  of  a  Community  Drama  ProgramTfor 
Rural  Communities 

Prepared  by  EDGAR  GORDON,  University  of  Wisconsin 
HE   fundamental  purpose  of  the  plan   is  to  stimulate 
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Stagecraft  at  the  Drama  League 
Institute 

THE  directors  of  the  Drama  League  Institute  to  be  held 
in  Chicago  August  13  to  27,  have  completed  the  list  of 
instructors,  and  have  a  few  more  names  to  add  to  those 
already  announced  in  *The  Drama.  They  have  secured 
Mr.  Irving  Pichel  of  the  Greek  Theatre  at  the  University  of 
California  to  give  the  course  in  applied  stagecraft.  This  wiU 
be  a  practical  laboratory  course,  in  which  the  student  will  be 
taught  the  reason  for  certain  sets,  and  will  develop  sets  and 
stages  in  the  workshop. 

Mr.  Pichel  has  had  a  wide  e.xperience.  He  has  developed  his 
technique  in  the  art  theatre,  the  little  theatre,  community 
drama  and  the  professional  theatre.  For  some  years  he  was 
director  of  the  Artists  Guild  Theatre  in  St.  Louis.  He  waa 
stage  manager  for  the  production  of  Caliban  in  New  York  in 
1016.  His  professional  experience  has  been  with  such  well- 
known  artistic  successes  as  James  K.  Hackett's  productions  of 
Mncheih  and  The  Memj  Wives  of  Windsor. 

Mr.  Pichel  will  approach  the  question  of  stagecraft  from  the 
Ijoint  of  view  that  the  mechanics  of  the  older  stage  were  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  supernatural  effects,  whereas  the  modem 
stage  aims  at  natural  effects.  His  course  will  include  the 
matters  of  machinery,  lighting,  properties,  and  kindred  subjects. 

For  the  course  in  puppets,  Bemadine  Szold  has  been  secured. 
Miss  Szold  is  not  only  mistress  of  the  delicate  and  difficult  art 
of  handling  the  puppets,  but  she  is  most  successful  in  the  dia- 
logue. She  wiU  give  a  comprehensive  course  in  puppet  produc- 
ing. 

On  page  ZF5  will  be  found  an  article  by  Gladys  M.  Wheat,  the 
instructor  in  costume  design.  This  gives  one  an  interesting 
foretaste  of  what  Miss  Wheat  will  offer  in  her  classes. 

The  Drama  League  Institute  opens  August  1.  Be  sure  to 
make  your  reservations  early — addressing  them  to  the  Sec- 
retary, Drama  League  Institute,  59  E.  Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago. 


community  self-activity  in  this  field.    A  plan  to  be  effective 
must  utilize  the  facilities  and  resources  which  are  ordinarily 
available. 

'    I.  Physical  Environment 

(a)  Rural  School — One  Room:  Consolidated. 

(b)  Rural  Church. 

(c)  Community  Building  or  Town  Hall. 

Before  dramatic  work  of  any  formal  character  can 
be  carried  on,  definite  plans  for  the  erection  of  a 
portable  stage  and  proscenium  together  with  simple 
hangings  and  draperies,  must  be  provided.  These 
plans  should  be  drawn  to  scale  and  of  sufficiently 
varying  dimensions  to  suit  different  sized  rooms. 
The  plan  should  also  be  given  for  the  construction 
of  simple  lighting  equipment,  using  automobile  head- 
lights and  storage  battery,  or  acetylene  gas.  All  of 
the  above  plans  should  be  considered  from  the  stand- 
point of  economy  and  devised  so  that  the  stage  may  be 
^  easily  set  up  and  dismantled. 

II.  Leadership 

(a)  Rural  School  Teacher. 

(b)  Interested  Member  of  the  Community. 

It  is  futile  to  count  upon  trained  leadership  from 
outside  the  community.  The  only  hope  lies  in  the 
development  of  adequate  local  leadership.  To  that 
end,  the  course  should  include  simple  lessons  in  stage- 
craft, coaching,  costuming,  and  make-up.  The 
approach  to  the  problem  of  coaching  should  be  the 
social  one,  emphasizing  constantly  the  social  and 
community  value  of  such  work.  The  director  should 
be  impressed  with  the  importance  of  making  the 
rehearsals  serve  to  satisfy  the  social  hunger  of  the 
participants  as  well  as  occasions  for  artistic  self- 
expression. 

III.  Types  of  Activity 

(a)  School  Dramatization. 

Original;  prepared. 

A  tremendous  impetus  may  be  given  to  an  interest 
in  the  drama  in  the  rural  communities  by  providing 
adequate  material  on  educational  dramatics  and  the 
dramatic  method  of  teaching.  This  is  of  particular 
value  in  stimulating  creative  effort  in  the  field  of 
dramatic   writing. 

(b)  Dramatization  by  Adult  Groups. 

Simple  lessons  on  drama  structure  and  play  writing. 

(c)  One  Act  Play  for  People  Past  School  Age. 

This  is  the  rnost  valuable  dramatic  form  for  amateurs 
of  limited  ability.  Furthermore,  there  is  a  particularly 
rich  literature  available.  An  emphasis  upon  the  one- 
act  play  with  illustrations  as  to  the  various  types  will 
do  much  to  offset  the  popular  desire  for  the  old- 
fashioned  three  and  four  act  rural  slap-stick  comedy. 

(d)  Plays  of  More  Than  One  Act  for  People  Past  School  Age. 

Worth  while  material  of  this  character  within  the 
range  of  the  ability  and  interest  of  rural  amateur  groups 
is  limited.  Steps  must  be  taken  to  stimulate  the 
production  of  suitable  material.  (See  Section  IV  of 
this  outline.) 

(e)  Religious  Drama. 

There  is  no  more  fruitful  field  for  dramatic  effort 
than  that  of  religious  drama.  The  use  of  the  simple 
Bible  stories  in  dramatic  form  as  an  accessory  to  rural 
Sunday  School  work  and  the  giving  of  simple  plays 
containing  spiritual  and  ethical  truths  as  a  variant 
from  the  usual  Sunday  night  church  service  is  an 
attractive  and  valuable  form  of  dramatic  work. 

(f)  Community  Festivals  and  Special  Day  Celebrations. 

As  a  device  for  utilizing  all  of  the  artistic  talent 
in  the  community,  this  particular  type  of  undertaking 
is  the  most  valuable  of  all.  The  possibilities  of  building 
up  seasonal  celebrations  of  a  worthy  character  is  an 
alluring  one.  If  in  such  a  course  as  is  contemplated 
there  should  be  outlined  as  nearly  as  possible  all  of 
the  avilablo  material  in  the  way  of  American  folk  lore, 
custom  and  tradition,  it  is  quite  possible  that  ultimately 
significant  community  festivals  may  be  developed  that 
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will   be   as   characteristically   American   as   are    the 
characteristic  folk  festivals  of  the  European  peoples. 
[    ''    (g)      Pageants. 

Original;  prepared. 

The  values  of  the  community  festival  are  likewise 
true  of  the  pageant.  The  pageant  offers  opportunity 
for  the  more  formal  expression  of  creative  art.  The 
course  contemplated  should  contain  definite  informa- 
tion on  the  structure  of  the  pageant  and  the  methods 
of  organization  for  production. 
Carefully  Prepabed  Bibliography  of  Material. 


IV. 


(a) 
(b) 


A  carefully  annotated  list  of  suitable  material  available 
at  the  present  time. 

A  plan  should  be  devised  for  the  creation  of  new 
material.  The  following  two  suggestions  are  worthy 
of  consideration:  (1)  Offer  prize,  open  to  students  in 
the  various  colleges  of  agriculture  throughout  the  coun- 
try for  best  play  upon  rural  life.  (This  prize  might  be 
'  cash,  or  it  might  be  a  semester's  or  year's  work  in  col- 
lege.) (2)  Offer  cash  prize  open  to  anyone  for  play 
upon  some  rural  theme.  The  play  should  be  suited 
for  production  under  primitive  conditions. 
Methods  of  Socializing  this  Work. 

Much  attention  should  be  given  to  this  important 
subject,  for,  after  all,  the  social  by-product  of  the 
work  is  of  vast  importance.  A  plan  should  be  de- 
veloped for  circuiting  groups  of  players  from  one 
neighborhood  to  the  other,  thereby  bringing  about 
an  interchange  of  neighborliness.  The  use  of  dra- 1 
matic  groups  in  connection  with  farmers'  institutions, 
cooperative  associations,  teachers'  institutes,  commu-  \ 
nity  picnics  and  national  holiday  celebrations  should  be 
dealt  with  in  detail. 


Annual  Report  of  Propaganda  and  Organi- 
zation Department 

Chairman,  MRS.  A.  STARR  BEST 

THE  field  as  seen  from  the  National  Organization  Depart- 
ment represents  the  ups  and  downs  of  Drama  League 
activity.  To  it  come  not  only  all  the  enthusiastic  and 
cheering  accounts  of  actual  achievements  and  growth,  the  oppor- 
tunity of  opening  new  fields  and  the  intimations  of  freshly 
awakened  acti\aties  but  also  all  the  ve.xing  problems  of  center 
life,  the  petty  irritations  of  local  difficulties,  the  real  perplexi- 
ties of  conflicting  interests. 

Like  the  watchman  in  the  ship's  conning  tower,  the  national 
chairman  can  view  the  entire  territory  from  intimate  knowledge 
of  its  conditions  and  accurately  guage  the  true  status  of  the 
field. 

Sweeping  then  the  horizon  of  this  year's  activities  and  seek- 
ing to  penetrate  beyond  into  next  year's  possibilities,  the  national 
chairman  approaches  the  task  of  summing  up  the  department's 
work  for  the  year  with  real  enthusiasm. 

Of  foremost  importance  in  the  year's  improvements  is  the 
marked  advance  in  the  matter  of  keeping  in  closer  touch  with  the 
centers.  This  has  always  been  one  of  the  League's  greatest 
difficulties  owing  to  the  fact  that  all  the  centers  are  dependent 
on  volunteer  workers  who  are  more  or  less  limited  as  to  time. 
It  has  never  been  possible  to  hear  as  often  as  desired  from  the 
centers.  This  year,  however,  we  have  been  able  to  establish 
regular  montlily  communication  with  the  majority  of  the 
centers  and  except  in  a  very  few  instances  the  chairman  has 
received  frequent  word  from  each  center. 

Another  great  gain  is  the  fact  that  all  of  the  centers  are 
now  out  of  debt  to  the  national,  having  all  made  up  the  indebted- 
ness which  was  contracted  by  many  during  the  depression  follow- 
ing the  war ;  with  the  exception  of  one  center,  which  pays  semi- 
annually, all  are  now  on  the  required  payment-in-advance  basis 
which  saves  so  much  trouble  for  both  the  national  and  the  center. 
It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  have  been  able  to  extricate  the  con- 
fused accounts  into  which  the  centers  had  fallen  during  the  Wash- 
ington period  Jir.d  place  them  all,  as  at  present,  on  a  genuine 
business-like  bf.eii. 

In  looking  over  the  jissets  of  an  organization,  the  first  thing 


of  importance  to  be  considered  is  its  stock  in  trade;  the 
already  duly  organized  centers  would  represent  the  main  assets 
of  the  Drama  League  and  in  reporting  to  you  today  I  am  happy 
to  state  that  the  existing  centers  are  in  a  better  condition  than 
ever  before  in  their  relation  to  the  national,  that  most  of  them 
are  better  off  as  regards  their  local  affairs  and  that  there  a-e 
more  of  them  than  for  the  last  five  years. 

The  National  organization  has  never  before  issued  certificates 
to  its  centers  and  it  has  been  possible  for  a  community  to  use 
the  League  name  without  establishing  relationship.  At  this 
convention  the  League  will  issue  to  all  its  centers  and  circles 
certificates  of  good  standing  entitling  them  to  use  the  Drama 
League  name  and  enjoy  its  privileges.  There  will  be  forty- 
five  centers  and  circles  to  receive  charters  at  this  time.  The 
combined  center  membership  is  between  nine  and  ton  thousand. 

The  five  largest  centers  are  Chicago,  Birmingham,  Phila- 
delphia, Syracuse  and  Indianapolis  or  Los  Angeles.  Of  these, 
the  first  three  are  constantly  in  competition  exchanging  the  lead; 
as  Cincinnati  is  launching  a  campaign  for  1,500  members  and 
usually  does  what  it  sets  out  to  do,  these  five  will  soon  have  an 
ardent  competitor. 

This  year  has  seen  much  revival  of  interest,  not  a  few  centers 
once  active  and  important  but  recently  extinct  or  languishing 
have  revived  interest.  Chief  among  these  are  Columbus, 
and  Sewickley  each  of  which  has  a  delegate  with  us  at  the 
convention  and  each  of  which  promises  a  worthwhile  yecr. 
The  former  has  indeed  already  proved  itself,  as  it  earned  and 
received  the  testimony  of  the  manager  for  saving  one  bulletined 
play  during  the  winter  and  is  also  conducting  two  serious  bi- 
weekly study  classes  as  well  as  a  play  contest — all  of  these  but  a 
few  weeks  after  revival. 

Two  other  still  more  important  revivals  are  Cleveland  and 
Cincinnati.  In  each  of  these  an  old  worker  has  again  taken 
hold  and  is  breathing  her  enthusiasm  and  interest  into  the  work 
most  successfully.  In  San  Francisco  and  Louis\'ille  new  workers 
are  taking  hold  of  a  lapsed  work  and  planning  important  activi- 
ties. 

In  reviewing  the  new  centers  for  the  year,  we  immediately 
realize  that  the  gains  have  been  of  far  more  stragetic  points  than 
in  several  years  previously.  New  centers  and  circles  this  yea-r 
have  been  Grinnell,  Iowa;  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  Evansville,  Ind.; 
Sioux  City,  la.;  Rome,  N.  Y.;  Worcester,  Mass.;  Nashville  and 
Memphis,  Tenn.;  University  City  and  Moore,  Okla. 

With  the  exception  of  the  latter  these  are  all  large  and  impor- 
tant cities  and  towns  strategically  situated;  moreover  they  are 
enthusiastic  and  setting  to  work  with  a  big  program.  One 
reason  for  this  is  that  in  every  instance,  except  Evansville,  a 
National  organizer  has  been  able  to  help  with  the  original  plans 
— Dr.  Linwood  Taft,  and  Mr.  James  Hayes  having  been  especi- 
ally helpful.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Middle  West, 
East,  South  and  Southwest  are  pretty  equally  active,  the  North- 
west alone  having  made  no  additions. 

There  have  been  losses,  of  course,  as  there  must  always  be, 
but  these  have  mostly  been  of  small  circles  depending  almost 
entirely  on  some  one  leader  for  initiative  and  in  unimportant 
localities — as  Beloit,  Fargo,  DanWllo,  Council  Bluffs.  The  only 
important  city  which  has  allowed  the  work  to  lapse  is  Baltimore; 
as  this  is  largely  due  to  the  lack  of  a  leader,  we  would  be  ve.'v 
glad  if  any  one  could  suggest  new  contacts  there. 

THERE  is  new  interest  and  organization  starting  in  widely 
scattered  territory  all  over  the  field.  For  instance  in  the 
West,  at  Berkeley  and  Redlands,  circles  are  forming;  in  the 
Southwest  Dallas,  Waxahacliie,  El  Paso;  in  the  South  Chatta- 
nooga; in  the  East  Scranton  promises  a  large  and  enthusiastic 
group;  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  Owosso,  Mich.;  La  Crosse,  Wis., 
and  any  number  of  small  towns  in  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Iowa. 
In  fact,  interest  in  organizing  is  so  keen  that  the  number 
of  centers  is  limited  chiefly  by  the  ability  of  the  Depart- 
ment to  get  to  the  enquiring  community  to  organize  them. 
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In  relating  the  activities  of  the  Department  for  the  year, 
perhaps  the  two  most  productive  events  were  the  two  trips 
of  the  chairmen,  as  the  trip  in  November  gave  us  several  Iowa 
towns  and  the  trip  taken  just  before  the  convention  resulted  in 
much  accomplishment.  This  trip  was  only  to  the  East  and  the 
South  but  secured  five  new  centers  as  well  as  helpful  visits  to 
several  established  centers.  The  new  centers  were  Rome, 
Worehester,  Scranton,  Nashville,  and  Memphis.  Interesting 
\  isits  were  made  to  Boston,  Wilmington,  Pittsbm"gh,  Cincinnati 
and  Columbus. 

In  the  field  of  propaganda  the  chairman  had  the  opportunity 
last  June  to  address  at  three  different  sessions,  the  Biennial 
Convention  of  Women's  Clubs  in  Des  Moines,  also  the  State 
Library  Convention  in  Iowa  City.  Publicity  and  appeals  have 
been  sent  to  the  two  N.  E.  A.  Conventions  and  conferences. 
During  the  recent  trip  opportunity  was  given  to  address  the 
Jersey  State  federation.  Mr.  J.  Milnor  Dorxey,  our  volunteer 
icpresentative-at-large,  has  been  very  helpful  in  the  field; 
the  state  representatives  present  the  ideals  and  needs  of  the 
League  on  all  possible  occasions  and  Dr.  Richard  Burton  is 
an  indefatigable  propagandist  for  the  League. 

Correspondence  has  been  unusually  active.     The  chairman  has 

nt  out  over  3,000  letters  in  longhand  from  home,  to  say  noth- 
ii'.g  of  the  dictated  letters,  forms  and  communications  sent  for 
the  Department  from  the  office  every  month. 

In  summing  up,  communication  with  centers  has  been  unusu- 
ally active  which  indicates  unusual  alertness  in  centers  and 
better  connections  with  headquarters,  all  of  which  means  that 
the  centers — our  representatives  in  the  field — ^are  doing  our 
work  better  and  we  are  standing  back  of  them  better,  than  ever 
before. 

SPEAKING    OF    CE.VTERS 

IN  glancing  over  the  general  activities  of  the  year  the  centers 
naturally  group  themselves  under  various  classifications. 

The  chief  activity  in  Syracuse  and  Anniston  has  been  amateur 
play  producing.  The  former  has  its  Little  Theatre  and  does 
very  fine  work,  the  latter  devotes  very  much  time  to  the  produc- 
tion of  lovely  plays  in  church  and  has  visited  neighboring 
centers. 

Boston,  Philadelphia,  Chicago  have  steadily  maintained  their 
play-going  work  and  in  addition  have  held  regular  interesting 
meetings. 

Unusually  strong  in  programs  have  been  Birmingham,  At- 
lanta, Detroit,  Selma,  Indianapolis,  Los  Angeles,  Pasadena, 
Grand  Rapids. 

Iowa  City,  Philadelphia,  Indianapolis,  Birmingham,  Chicago, 
Grand  Rapids  have  done  excellent  Junior  work. 

Community  work  in  varied  degrees  has  been  carried  on,  notably 
in  Pasadena,  Los  Angeles,  Detroit  and  Grinnell. 

Drama  study  has  been  a  prominent  feature  in  the  work  of 
Provo,  Los  Angeles,  Helena,  Huntington,  Lancaster,  Moore, 
University  City,  Seattle,  Milwaukee,  Montreal  and  Tacoma. 

Play  Contests  have  been  conducted  by  Los  Angeles,  Pasadena, 
Columbus,  Colorado  Springs,  Tacoma  and  Grinnell.  Many  of 
these  have  delegates  here  to  tell  you  of  their  work.  In  several 
more  the  work  is  varied  and  many-sided,  in  others  intensive 
along  certain  lines,  in  each  it  is  interesting  and  building  towards 
the  creating  of  an  organized  taste  in  audiences. 

Of  special  interest  because  an  entirely  new  form  of  activity 
is  the  service  rendered  by  the  Pasadena  center  last  summer, 
when  it  took  hold  of  a  critical  community  recreation  problem 
and  arranged  large  outdoor  community  dances.  These  were 
attended  by  1,000  to  16,000  people;  whole  families  came  and  a 
delightful  family  spirit  prevailed.     The  center  enabled  the  com- 

Imunity  to  add  this  wholesome  recreation  to  its  work.  The  Los 
Angeles  center  has  also  just  negotiated  a  particularly  large  piece 
of  work  in  forming  a  men's  club  and  a  children's  theatre  at  the 
request  of  the  civic  authorities. 


Many  other  interesting  things  have  doubtless  been  done  but 
detailed  reports  of  them  have  not  reached  headquarters.  These 
will  be  covered  in  the  individual  center  reports.  In  this  brief 
survey  from  the  Conning-Tower  the  chairman  merely  hopes  to 
indicate  the  currents,  hail  the  ships  that  pass  under  full  saD, 
help  those  that  are  slightly  disabled  and  send  wireless  promise 
of  relief  to  those  which  are  struggling  to  get  up  sail;  but  until 
we  can  have  a  field  organizer  or  a  pilot  who  can  carry  the  work 
out  into  the  uncharted  sea,  the  activity  must  remain  limited, 
the  ships  under  sail  few  and  the  derelicts  many. 

*     *     * 

A    NEW    CENTER    IN    IOWA 

THE  good  news  of  the  successful  completing  of  plans  started 
a  year  and  a  half  ago  to  form  a  circle  in  Mason  City,  Iowa, 
has  just  reached  us.  The  start  there  has  been  so  enthusiastic- 
ally made  that  those  interested  have  determined  to  press  on 
and  form  a  center  instead  of  a  circle.  Under  the  trained  leader- 
ship of  Mrs.  Frissel  they  will  surely  attain  this  goal  soon  and 
receive  their  charter  along  with  the  older  centers. 

Iowa  will  soon  be  our  banner  state  as  Port  Dodge  also  promises 
us  a  center  in  the  fall.  This  will  make  seven  centers  and  circles 
there,  and  will  provide  a  splendid  circuit  for  the  little  theatre 
scheme. 

THE  INSTITUTE  AS  A  PART  OP  OFFICIAL  WORK 

NOW  is  the  time  for  each  center  to  plan  its  work  for  next 
year.  Of  chief  importance  to  that  work  is  the  opportunity 
offered  by  the  Institute,  discussed  more  fully  elsewhere  in  this 
number.  Each  center  should  send  one  of  its  active  workers 
to  take  the  courses  offered.  The  centers  that  took  advantage 
of  this  opportunity  last  year  have  benefited  greatly  by  it  this 
year. 

LECTURE  BUREAU  NOTES 

ALSO  in  planning  next  year's  program,  remember  that  the 
lecture  bureau  has  suggestions  and  special  terms  for  you. 
Where  consecutive  bookings  can  be  made  among  our  centers, 
it  will  be  possible  to  secure  special  rates  not  otherwise  available. 
AU  prices  will  be  higher  this  year  owing  to  the  increased  rail- 
road rates.  Of  special  interest  to  centers  are  the  following 
whom  the  League  has  secured : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Or.gara,  in  Japanese  dramas. 
Miss  Sidney  Thompson,  in  costumed  lyrics  and  monologues. 
Dhan  Gopel  Mukerji,  the  Hindu  lecturer. 
Miss  Mary  Agnes  Doyle,  of  the  New  Theatre  Company, 
reader. 

Miss  Jeanette  Kling,  reader  and  interpreter. 
Mr.  Oliver  Hinsdell,  dramatic  reader. 

All  of  these  have  made  special  arrangements  with  the 
League  provided  a  sufficient  number  respond.  Let  the  Lecture 
Bureau  know  your  wants  early. 


Report  of  Junior   Department  of   Drama 
League 

Chairman,  CORA  MEL  PATTEN 

THE  statement  was  made  from  this  platform  the  other 
day  by  a  noted  educator  that  he  had  reached  a  place 
where  he  ceased  to  believe  in  reform.  The  junior  drama 
league  congratulates  itself  that  its  mission  is  not  to  reform  but 
to  form,  and  that  is  ever  a  happier  task.  A  decade  has  passed 
since  the  initial  efforts  were  made  in  the  junior  work,  and  still 
it  is  not  as  a  department  very  definitely  organized  but  com- 
paring conditions  now  with  what  they  were  ten  years  ago,  we 
feel  highly  gratified  if  not  altogether  satisfied. 

From  the  first  we  have  felt  that  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
formulate  very  definite  plans  for  the  Junior  organization  but 
that  it  would  be  better  for  each  center  to  work  out  its  own 
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method  of  conducting  the  work.  From  the  reports  given  by 
delegates  it  has  been  seen  that  they  are  finding  distinctive  ways 
and  means  of  handling  the  work.  Indianapolis  with  its  work 
with  the  public  schools  is  rendering  most  valuable  service. 
Grand  Rapids  with  its  junior  work  under  the  leadership  of 
Miss  Ethel  Knox  has  accomplished  much  this  year  and  now 
has  the  beginnings  of  a  community  playhouse  for  children. 
Iowa  City  has  two  types  of  junior  circles,  one  made  up  of  chil- 
dren from  the  first  six  grades,  whose  parents  must  be  members 
of  the  League  and  vouch  for  regular  attendance  of  children  at 
rehearsals.  The  other  includes  children  from  the  six  upper 
grades  who  may  join  on  their  own  initiative.  This  center  gave 
a  Christmas  play  and  is  now  working  on  a  Pilgrim  Pageant, 
and  expect  this  summer  to  do  work  at  the  city  playground. 
Evansville  reports  much  junior  work  as  being  very  well  carried 
on  in  the  public  schools.  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  is  just 
introducing  dramatics  into  the  playground.  SjTacuse  has  one 
junior  league  organized  in  a  junior  high  school.  Selma,  Ala- 
bama, has  a  regularly  organized  junior  department  and  plans 
to  give  one  play  a  month. 

In  Chicago  under  the  leadership  of  Miss  lies  the  work  has 
increased  in  scope  and  influence  during  the  past  year.  Our  big 
work  is  at  the  Municipal  Pier,  where  during  July  and  August 
more  than  2,000  children  are  engaged  in  preparing  and  giving 
dramatic  entertainments.  In  that  great  workshop  both  chil- 
dren and  leaders  have  growii  in  both  civic  consciousness  and 
conscience.  As  a  result  of  this  work  the  children's  civic  theatre 
is  now  well  established  with  four  distinct  centers.  Another 
interesting  outgrowth  has  been  a  permanent  organization  of 
the  Pier  mothers,  first  banded  together  for  making  costumes, 
they  have  held  educational  meetings  throughout  the  year,  and 
have  even  given  plays  themselves.  Throughout  the  season 
the  junior  department  holds  regular  monthly  meetings,  which 
have  been  both  educational  and  entertaining.  There  have 
been  addresses,  round-table  discussions  and  plays  contributed 
by  schools  and  social  and  industrial  organizations.  In  addition 
to  these  activities  we  have  om-  annual  Play  Festival  in  Jackson 
Park  in  early  Juno,  when  we  give  a  series  of  plays,  pantomimes 
and  pageants. 

THE  inquiries  coming  from  the  field  to  the  junior  chairman 
are  not  so  numerous  as  formerly  but  the  letters  show  a 
more  definite  purpose  and  a  keener  intelligence.  During  the 
past  season  the  letters  answered  have  averaged  about  four  a 
week.  The  department  has  supplied  various  articles  and  lists 
of  seasonal  plays  for  publication  in  The  Dr.\m.\.  At  the  re- 
quest of  the  American  Library  Association  it  prepared  a  fore- 
word to  a  bibliography  of  children's  plays  which  is  to  go  into 
the  hands  of  every  librarian  in  the  country.  The  great  need 
for  some  time  past  has  been  for  a  new  list  of  children's  plays. 
I  well  remember  that  when  the  first  list  was  prepared  it  was 
difficult  to  find  enough  plays  to  make  a  respectable  list  for 
publication.  Now  the  dramatic  literature  for  children  is  so 
voluminous  that  the  difficulty  is  to  have  the  matter  road  and 
properly  organized.  However  the  work  is  under  way  and  we 
hope  to  have  the  list  ready  in  the  late  summer.  A  call  issued 
in  The  Drama  a  few  months  ago  for  manuscript  plays  brought 
in  about  thirty  plays  covering  a  wide  variety  of  subjects.  A 
report  will  be  found  in  a  forthcoming  issue  of  The  Drama  and 
the  plays  will  be  listed  from  time  to  time  during  the  coming 
season. 

The  question  for  each  center  to  ask  is  how  can  it  best  aid  in 
the  development  of  dramatic  taste  among  the  children.  We 
suggest  the  following  activities  as  being  educational  and  opening 
the  way  toward  a  larger  program  in  the  future.  A  collection  of 
children's  plays  for  your  local  library;  the  establishment  of  a 
clearing  house,  where  information  and  data  can  be  supplied 
teachers  and  directors,  with  meetings  at  regular  intervals  for  the 
exchange  of  ideas  and  plays;  the  collection  of  costumes,  pic- 
tures, costume  designs,  properties,  etc.,  for  working  groups  to 


draw  upon,  (in  fact,  the  collection  which  comes  from  an  ordinary 
rummage  sale  might  well  supply  the  beginnings  of  an  equip- 
ment for  a  children's  theatre) ;  the  presentation  of  a  community 
Christmas  play;  the  giving  of  an  annual  Play  Festival  in  the 
early  summer;  the  introduction  of  dramatics  into  playgrounds, 
factories,  industries,  settlements  and  churches.  The  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  to  attend  plays  given  by  children  and  to 
encourage  laudable  undertakings  and  to  recognize  achievement; 
and  most  important  let  us  in  every  way  seek  to  educate  teachers 
and  boards  of  education  that  drama  may  be  given  its  rightful 
place  in  the  curriculum  of  our  schools,  that  it  may  be  under 
the  supervision  of  trained  teachers  and  paid  for  by  public  funds. 

WE  hope  that  the  Institute  of  1921  may  bring  to  the  city 
many  workers  who  will  have  something  valuable  to 
contribute  to  the  junior  work;  we  wish  to  make  for  the  session 
as  large  a  collection  of  pictures  and  plays  as  possible,  and  shall 
appreciate  contributions  from  the  centers. 

We  believe  that  the  last  three  years  have  seen  greater  ac- 
complishment among  the  juniors  than  the  first  seven,  and  we 
predict  that  the  center  which  is  today  doing  most  for  its  young 
will  at  the  end  of  another  decade  be  the  banner  center  for  it 
will  be  seen  to  have  truly  served  its  community,  for  it  vrill  have 
provided  education  that  yields  both  discipline  and  joy  and  so 
will  have  amply  justified  its  existence. 


Report  of  the  Religious  Drama  Committee 

Chairman,  CLARA  FITCH 

YOU  may  remember  that  the  Drama  Leagrue's  Department 
of    Religious  Education   is  only  two  years  old,  but,  in 
this    short  time  interest  in  its  existence  has  steadily  in- 
creased until  it  is  of  service  to  hundreds  of  people  in  every 
section  of  this  country  and  of  foreign  ones  also. 

Numerous  requests  come  to  your  chairman  to  assist  Sunday 
schools  and  churches  of  all  denominations,  boards  of  Sunday 
schools,  Roman  Catholic  schools,  the  Evangelical  Synod  of 
North  America,  War  Camp  Community  Service,  Commissions 
on  Chiu-ch  Pageant  and  Drama  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  opportunities  of  this  form 
of  education.  And  what  have  we  to  offer?  (1)  A  most  sug- 
gestive pamphlet  on  "Drama  in  the  Church"  which  has  been 
the  means  of  leading  many  churches  to  place  drama  where  it 
rightly  belongs  in  chiirch  work.  (2)  Frequently  neither  source 
of  information  is  adequate,  and  a  personal  letter  as  full  of 
definite  helpful  suggestions  as  it  can  be  crammed  is  sent  off 
with  the  hope  that  the  small  corner  it  reaches  in  that  com- 
munity may  put  on  a  religious  drama  which  will  inspire  worth\ 
ideals  in  the  young  people  who  take  part,  and  in  those  that 
witness  it. 

Although  our  list  is  growing  we  still  feel  the  need  of  material. 
The  League  prize  competition  has  given  us  three  new  plays. 
Jepl'tha's  Daughter,  The  Rock,  and  The  Star  in  the  East,  but  wc 
need  more,  and  daily  we  are  finding  more. 

The  delay  in  announcing  the  prize  winners  and  the  publishers 
has  been  unavoidable,  hours  so  numerous  that  if  counted  would 
grow  into  months  have  been  spent  in  careful  reading  and  mark- 
ing of  the  one  hundred  forty  plays  submitted,  and  in  patientl>' 
waiting  for  the  publisher's  answers.  I  can  now  promise  these 
plaj's  are  to  be  published  in  the  near  future,  one  this  month 
by  the  Pilgrim  Press. 

When  the  Pilgrim  Players  of  the  First  Congregational  Church 
of  Evanston  produce  "The  Rock,"  Sunday  afternoon  under  the  , 
leadership  of  Mrs.  A.  Starr  Best,  you  will  be  more  impatient  .J 
than  ever  to  have  the  book  in   your   hands.        The  Hoik  was 
given  during  Holy  Week  in  Evanston  by  these  players;  and 
the  leader,  as  well  as  the  cast,  deserves  great  credit  for  the 
skillful  and  artistic  production.     These  Evanston  Players  by 
their  repeated  successes  are  inspiriiig  many  other  communitii 
to  take  an  interest  in  this  form  of  drama. 
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IT  is  impossible  in  a  limited  time  to  mention  the  many  pro- 
ductions of  religious  dramas  that  this  committee  has  been 
so  fortunate  as  to  be  responsible  for,  but  I  must  quote  from  a 
letter  sent  from  a  high  school  in  Nagasaki,  Japan,  asking  as- 
sistance from  the  committee.  "The  Girls  of  the  Junior  High 
School  are  interested  in  and  remarkably  skillful  in  dramatiza- 
tion ;  the  drama  can  be  made  of  much  greater  value  in  our  work 
here  if  we  have  suitable  material." 

Another  request  for  help  came  from  Kongju,  Chosen  Japan. 
The  Korea  High  School  boys  and  girls  are  eager  for  dramatic 
work;  from  babyhood  they  have  had  their  memories  well 
trained  in  the  constant  memorizing  of  Chinese  characters;  they 
very  readily  memorize  whole  chapters  of  the  Bible,  being  deeply 
interested  in  Old  Testament  stories,  the  teacher  of  this  school 
asked  for  our  list  of  plays  that  she  might  work  them  out  in  the 
Korean  language. 

In  the  pages  of  The  Drama  you  have  read  of  this  depart- 
ment's work  last  summer  during  the  ten-day  institute  and  of 
the  play  David  and  Jonathan  written  and  produced  by  Miss 
Rita  Benton  of  Chicago.  This  leader  of  League  activities  has 
ateo  given  you  several  excellent  religious  dramas. 

A  new  form  of  pageantry  is  being  worked  out  in  the  St.  Luke's 
Church  of  Evanston. 

On  the  26th  of  May  when  the  united  thank  offering  is  made, 
a  pageant  called  The  Oblation  of  the  Cross  is  to  be  given.  It 
is  to  be  a  part  of  the  chiu-ch  service,  is  liturgical  in  form;  the 
congregation  enters  in,  by  reading  responses  and  singing  hymns. 
The  offerings  all  point  to  the  Cross,  and  while  the  lessons  are 
read,  the  various  episodes,  being  typical  offerings,  are  acted. 

This  form  of  pageantry  is  most  interesting  and  unusual.  I 
hope  the  communities  are  to  follow  these  steps  in  the  right 
direction.  We  have  no  way  of  measuring  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittee; we  are  where  our  thoughts  are,  and  impersonating 
characters  of  great  courage  and  spiritual  visions  can  not  fail 
to  inspire  our  young  people,  and  instill  into  them  principles  of 
life  which  will  help  them  to  live  more  fully  and  to  be  of  greater 
service  in  their  community. 


There  Were  Giants  in  Those  Days 

(Continued  from  page  351.) 
he  yet  mounted  ever,  essaying  only  characters  of  suprem- 
acy. And  he  did  more  for  the  drama  of  his  era  in  the 
way  of  inspiring  writers  and  producing  plays  of  literary 
value  than  all  his  contemporaries  put  together.  His 
Ca.ssius,  esteemed  his  finest  part,  was  a  cameo  of  noble 
austerity  which  yet  remains  the  ideal  of  that  exemplar 
of  Roman  wrath.  The  like  severity,  tempered  by  lofty  . 
melancholy,  marked  his  Lanciotto.  Who  that  heard  it 
can  ever  forget  the  thrill  of  impending  doom  vibrating 
in  his  low  warning  to  the  guilty  lovers  of  Rimini:  "Now 
look  ye!     There  is  not  one  hour  of  life  among  us  three." 

Though  he  waived  comedy  toward  the  end  of  his 
playing,  never  repeating  his  first  great  success  as  Eliot 
Gray  in  Rosedale,  he  was  debonair  in  Garrick's  famous 
part  of  Don  Felix  in  The  Wonder,  winsomcly  pathetic  as 
Gringoire  and  his  feigned  intoxication  in  David  Garrick 
gave  anti-prohibition  testimony  that  a  tipsy  gentleman 
remains  a  gentleman  still. 

The  grave  courtesy  of  his  personal  bearing  was  so 
invariable  that  I  had  supposed  him  incapable  of  a  jest, 
but  this  impression  was  a  bit  shaken  one  evening  while 
calling  upon  him  during  a  performance  of  Rienzi.  Stand- 
ing just  outside  his  dressing-room  door  and  holding  my 
hand  in  friendly  chat,  he  suddenly  turned  his  face  stage- 


Le  Semeur 

(The  Sower) 

is  a  French  Literary  Magazine 
published  monthly  in  the  United 
States  under  the  high  patronage 
of  the  French  Department  of 
Foreign  Affairs  and  of  the  Al- 
liance Frangaise. 

C^  Leading  articles  by   celebrated   men 
and  women  of  France  and  of  America — 
news  items  and  figures  obtained  from 
authentic  and  official  sources — literary 
articles,    essays   and   notes   on  current 
events —  short    stories —  plays —  lessons 
for   beginners   and  answers  to  difficult 
questions  that  puzzle  advanced  students 
and    often    teachers — these    form    the 
reading  matter  offered  by  "Le  Semeur." 
The  policy  of  this  magazine  has  always 
been  to  sacrifice  costly  illustrations  and 
unnecessary  elaboration  of  the  articles 
themselves,   preserving    a    simple    and 
dignified   appearance,  and  its  daily  in- 
creasing subscription  list  proves  that  its 
readers  have  become  its  friends. 
"Le  Semeur"  is  only  $  LOO  for  a 
year's  subscription,  twelve  num- 
bers a  year,  one  at  the  beginning 
of  each  month. 
LE  SEMEUR,  650  DowningSt.,  Denver,  CoL 


Stories  for  Speakers 


THE  KABLEGRAM,  which  Is  a 
fun-loving  fraternal  review, 
publishes  a  page  of  funny  stories 
for  speakers  each  month,  It 
has  other  interesting  features 
for  f raternallsts.  Send  50  cents 
for  a  year's  subscription  (or  a 
dollar  bill  for  three  years)  to 
The  Kabtegram  Mt.  Morris.  III. 
Dept.  E. 


Pan    In    Ambush 

A  One-Act  Fantasy  in  Verse  by 
MARJORIE  PATTERSON 

"Humor,  sentiment,  satire,  a  little  of  Barrie,  a  little  of 
Gilbert,  all  distinctive  and  amusing." — S.  Marion  Tucker, 
Editor  of  New  York  Drama  League  Ptay  List. 


Originally  produced  by  the  Vagabond  Players  of  Balti- 
more, An  excellent  play  for  out  of  doora.  Highly  rec- 
ommended.    Just  now  published. 

Price  75  Cents  per  copy 

NORMAN  LEE  SWARTOUT 

Summit,  ,  New    Jersey 

Other  Plays.    Free  Catalogues 
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ward  and  gave  a  shout  of  defiance  which  rang  through 
the  theatre  like  a  thunder  clap  and  made  me  jump  with 
the  momentary  impression  that  it  was  addressed  to  me. 
Then  adding  a  word  or  two  of  cordial  farewell,  he  bound- 
ed upon  the  scene.  Perhaps  he  also  jested  in  encourag- 
ing me  to  write  plays.  He  saw  one  for  himself  in  Ben 
Hur  and  we  were  working  on  it  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
long  before  Young's  dramatization  was  produced.  Sig- 
nificant of  the  flaming  ambition  that  drove  him  ever 
onward  was  his  reply  to  my  fervent  declaration  that  1 
would  sooner  fail  in  that  field  than  succeed  in  any  other: 
"Ah,  my  boy,  failure  is  a  sad  thing!" 


A  New  Port  of  Ancient  Myths 

{Continued  from  page  3 Jf7.) 
word  that  is  human  .  .  .  that  one  may  understand! 
.  .  .  But  certainly  it  craves  the  infinite  sea,  it  craves 
the  infinite  sky,  it  craves  infinite  liberty  ...  it  craves 
the  world,  it  craves  blood,  it  craves  gold,  it  craves  death, 
it  craves  life,  it  craves  Olympus,  it  craves  you,  you! 
Flower  of  flowers!  Star  of  stars!  It  craves  all,  it  craves 
all,  Scylla!  But  are  you  of  stone?  Do  you  not  feel? 
Do  you  not  feel  that  I  breathe  flames  like  a  dragon?" 
Scylla's  beseeching  becomes  weaker  and  weaker  until, 
swept  away  by  his  impelling  enthusiasm,  she  sacrifices 
her  craving  to  his,  and  heroically  helps  him  to  depart, 
saying:  "I  did  not  know  that  one  could  love  a  dream 
more  than  a  living  person."  This  is  the  infinite  drama  of 
man  and  woman  and  the  mighty  calling  of  life  and  death. 
And  later  Glauco,  who  has  achieved  supreme  power  and 
renown  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  love  and  happiness,  cries 
with  more  truth  than  cynicism:  "What  does  it  avail 
me  now  to  be  a  god?" 

It  would  be  impossible  also  to  give  an  idea,  without 
translating  the  whole  play,  of  the  pictorial  effects  achiev- 
ed by  Mo'rselli  with  the  most  simple  means.  A  fascinat- 
ing accompaniment  of  joy  and  color  add  a  glistening 
glow  to  these  pastoral  scenes,  action  progresses  with  the 
decisive  strokes  of  fatality;  and  the  dialogue  throughout 
is  lyric  and  impressively  spontaneous  in  its  plain  use  of 
the  spoken  language  of  today. 

Morselli  rendered  with  refreshing  newness  the  pagan 
legends  of  antiquity,  ever  real  in  their  crystalline  inter- 
pretation of  humanity.  Symbolism,  to  be  sure,  but  alive 
with  beauty,  not  obtrusive,  didactic  symbolism.  Just 
a  life  of  one  time,  symbolizing  Life  of  all  time. 


The  Carolina  Playmakers 

FROM  May  7  to  May  14,  The  Playmakers  presented  a 
program  of  original  one-act  folk-plays  in  seven  towns  in 
the  state:  Greensboro,  Charlotte,  Durham,  Raleigh,  Kinston, 
Kew  Bern,  and  Washington.  The  program  consisted  of  three 
plays  depicting  various  phases  of  North  Carolina  life  and  tradi- 
tion: The  Miser,  a  tragedy  of  farm  life,  by  Paul  Greene; 
In  Dixon's  Kitchen,  a  romance  of  the  country  by  Wilbur  Stout, 
in  collaboration  with  EUen  Lay;  and  When  Witches  Ride,  a 
play  of  North  Carolina  folk-superstition  by  Elizabeth  A.  Lay. 
The  portable  stage  equipment  carried  with  them  by  the  Play- 
makers proved  absolutely  practical  and  adjustable  to  many 
kinds  of  stages.     Frederick  H.  Koch  is  the  director. 
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Recitals  of  Important  Plays 

Field  representative  of  The  Drama  League 
Recitals  endorsed  by  Mrs.  Beat  and  other  directors 

'■Such  service  as  Miss  Kling  renders  is  a  distinct  gain  to  the  drama  culture  of 
the  country."  Theodore  Ballou  Hinckley  Director  of  Drama  LeaEUe,  Editor 
of  "The  Drama." 

THE  SKIN-GAME— Ga/ffujor/hy  THE  BIG  DRUM— Pi/wro 

THE  PASSION  FLOWER— BenavenU 

and  other  plays 

Address:  Care  of  I.  L.  C.  A.,  Auditorium  Hotel,   Chicago 
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OLIVER  E.  HINSDELL 


M" 


Dramatic    Teacher,    Reader 

and   Interpreter 

of  Plays 


IRS.  A.  STARR  BEST  eayv  io  the  Oct.  number  of  the 
Drkma:  "Oliver  HinadeU,  actor,  teacher  and  di- 
rector, reade  Eusene  O'Neill'a  marvelous  eucoeee  of  last 
season.  Btl/ond  Ih*  Horigtm  and  reads  it  remarkably 
well.  Every  Center  should  be  Klad  to  hear  this  lifelike 
readins  of  one  of  the  createet  succeesea  of  the  past 
season. 

Other  plays  of  Mr.  Hlnsdell'a  repertoire  are: 

"Abraham  Lincoln" John  Drinkwater 

"Children  of  Earth" Alice  Brown 

"The  Silver  Boi" John  Gataworthy 


•  33  FINE  ARTS  BLDG.,  CHICAGO 
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The  Upper  Ten 

'R  lady  in  distress"  will  find  when  she  reads  her  Drama 
this  month  that  the  opinion  of  her  guests  as  to  who  were 
the  foremost  artists  of  the  theatre  in  America  today,  is  in  most 
respects  the  opinion  of  our  readers  who  have  sent  in  their  lists. 
Every  list  submitted  has  included  the  names  of  Mrs.  Fiske, 
^largaret  Anglin,  Ethel  Barrymore,  E.  H.  Sothern,  and  John 
Barrj-more.  So  much  for  the  first  five.  E,xcluding  Julia 
Marlowe  and  Maude  Adams  neither  of  whom  is  at  present 
appearing  professionally,  next  honors  go  to  Nance  O'Neil, 
Blanche  Bates,  William  Faversham,  Walter  Hampden,  and 
George  Arliss.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while  many  lists 
contained  the  names  of  such  artists  as  Rose  Coghlan,  Mary 
Shaw,  Effie  Shannon,  John  Drew,  Henry  Miller,  and  William 
Gillette,  of  the  older  school,  and  of  the  younger  generation 
Patricia  CoUinge,  Laurette  Taylor,  Doris  Keane  and  others 
almost  ad  infinitum,  apparently  the  five  "American  favorites" 
are  as  given  above,  with  Mrs.  Fiske's  name  in  almost  every  case 
■"leading  all  the  rest." 


Art  and  the  Cinema 

(Continued  from  page  352.) 

cited  at  times  and  thrilled.  This  fact  means  for  the  credulous 
mind  that  the  cinema  is  Art,  since  it  uplifts  him.  But  if  we  try 
to  approach  the  problem  somewhat  nearer,  we  will  easily  find 
that  the  emotional  activity  of  the  movie  spectator  is  a  result 
of  certain  outside  impressions  which  stimulate  his  nervous  sys- 
tem, but  not  his  intuition  or  imagination.  The  screen  impresses 
us  without  any  warmth  of  feeling;  the  screen  is  dead.  It  only 
e.\eites  our  sen.sitiveness,  but  does  not  allow  us  to  imagine  any- 
thing. The  technical  advantages  of  the  screen  provide  us  with 
the  minute  details  of  everything;  it  leads  to  the  bottom  of  the, 
lake  where  the  hero  is  drowned;  it  brings  us  to  the  bottom  of  the 
caiSon  into  which  the  heroine  fell.  Nothing  is  left  for  the  im- 
aginative activity  or  capacity  of  our  personality.  The  screen  is 
supernaturalistic  by  its  nature  and  serves  us  with  all  but  our 
sleep,  of  which  we  are  left  to  take  care  by  ourselves.  If  you  take 
away  from  the  art  of  the  theatre  the  sounds  of  human  words  and 
leave  the  rest  in  the  frame  of  most  minute  naturalism,  you  leave 
the  spectator  in  a  state  of  absolute  spiritual  laziness.  Everything 
is  thought  out  before  and  for  him  everything  is  rendered.  The 
only  corner  of  his  individuality  that  is  left  open  is  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, (physiologically  speaking)  the  capacity  of  being  thrilled, 
the  same  capacity  that  look.s  for  satisfaction  in  the  reading  of 
detective  stories. 

Now,  the  basic  and  dominant  characteristic  of  Art  is  that  it 
is  not  concerned  with  nervous  excitement  in  the  narrow  sense, 
but  with  stimulating  our  imagination  and  subtlizing  our  intui- 
tion. Art  works  its  way  through  our  spirit  by  appealing  to  the 
hidden  and  undeveloped  spiritual  qualities  of  our  personality 
and  not  to  the  spontaneous  physiological  susceptibility  of  our 
system.  That  is  why  Art  must  be  considered  both  as  an  aspect 
and  generator  of  culture,  whereas  the  cinema  when  it  intrudes 
in  the  field  of  .\rt  is  bound  to  become  an  anti-cultural  force. 

THE  cinema,  unlike .4rt,  can  be  producedwholesale.  The  im- 
pressions that  it  has  in  store  are  everywhere  the  same,  all 
over  the  world,  and  may  be  and  mostly  are,  released  simulta- 
neously in  many  different  places,  like  a  new  brand  of  tobacco,  for 
instance.  And  everywhere,  beginning  with  Broadway  and  fin- 
ishing with  Main  Street  in  some  Gopher  Prairie  you  will  find  the 
same  impressions  of  the  same  brand  labelled  "Nazimova"  or 
"Talmadge." 

We  thus  have  the  same  thing  coming  to  everybody  in  every- 
body's corner.  This  fact  alone  is  sufficient  to  deny  the  cinema 
the  right  to  be  called  Art,  because  Art  is  individual.  .John  Barry- 
more  in  Hamlet  is  an  individual  Hamlet,  a  Hamlet  that  cannot 
be  transferred  from  one  place  to  another  without  Barrymore 
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Author  of  the  First  Text-book 
"EDUCATIONAL  DRAMATICS" 

(Pub.  Lloyd  Adams  Noble,  N.  Y.) 
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"Making  a 
Personality" 


Voice  Training,  English  Diction, 
Pantomime,  Gesture,  Eurythmic 
Dancing,  Public  Speaking. 

Stage  Technique  in  conjunction 
with  rehearsals  of  Shakespearian 
and  Modern  Drama. 

Enroll  now  for  intensive  Course 
beginning  September  i9,  i921 


721  North  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago    « 
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ACADEMY  for  BOYS 


S  TO  U 
YEARS 
ONLY  PROTESTANTS— NON-SECTARIAN 

■p'VERY  boy  given  personal  care  and  individual  at- 
•■-'  tention.  Unusual  opportunity  for  rapid  progress 
in  studies  due  to  an  especially  strong  teaching  force. 
Classes  small.  We  teach  boys  to  concentrate  and  study. 
A  school  that  appeals  strongly  to  rod-blooded  American 
boyhood  with  semi-military  training.  Supervised  play 
and  clean  athletics.    Tuition,  $U00. 

A  apacioua  campus  on  the  thore  of  Lakt  Michigan.  Tht 
town  of  Lakt  Forest  i$  one  hour  north  of  Chicago,  and  it  a 
retidentiai  center  of  culture  and  beautj/.  A  peraonai  vieit  it 
uryed. 

Wm.  F.  THORPE,  Supt. 

FOREST,  ILL.  %? 
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himself.  A  screen  version  of  Walter  Hampden's  Merchant  of 
Venice  would  be  only  a  photographic  print,  not  the  Merchant,  as 
Hampden  feels  and  renders  him.  If  at  all  there  is  but  one  artistic 
creative  moment  in  the  process  of  movie  work;  namely  before 
the  picture  is  made,  or  rather  in  the  very  process  of  its  making, 
when  the  actor  poses  before  the  camera.  At  that  moment  he 
lives,  feels,  creates,  and  only  then.  Most  actors,  while  acting 
before  the  camera  can't  help  using  words;  they  cannot  remain 
as  mute  as  they  appear  on  the  screen. 

The  attracting  power  the  movies  have  not  only  for  the  crowd 
but  for  the  actor  himself  is  easily  explained:  it  is  not  the  artistic 
value  of  the  screen  and  not  the  creative  impulse  of  the  personality 
of  the  actor  that  drives  him  to  face  the  camera  lense:  it  is  his 
merely  human  and  not  artistic  nature  that  is  instrumental  in 
making  movie  men  of  actors.  We  all  like  to  be  photographed. 
We  all  like  to  leave  behind  us  a  shadow  of  what  we  once  were  in 
reality.  We  do  not  like  to  die  entirely.  We  try  to  escape  the 
destructive  work  of  time  and  death  by  reproducing  for  the  com- 
ing past  the  reproducible  features  of  our  passing  present.  The 
actor,  whose  work,  or  the  singer,  whose  song  actually  dies  with 
his  physical  body,  sees  in  the  movies  or  the  phonograph  an  op- 
portunity to  leave  something  of  himself  behind.  This  tempta- 
tion of  visionary  immortality  of  our  mortal  qualities  is  at  times 
difficult  to  withstand.  But  the  tragedy  of  the  actor  remains  the 
same,  because  it  is  his  individual  artistic  qualities  that  are  im- 
mortal and  die  because  the  screen  fails  to  preserve  them,  since  it 
cannot  reproduce  them. 

It  seems  to  me  therefore  a  mistaken  view — that  expressed  re- 
cently by  The  Nation,  that  the  movies  can  be  made  better 
from  the  moral  and  artistic  point  of  view.  The  Nation  lays 
the  blame  for  the  utter  immorality  of  the  movies  upon  the  over- 
03mmercialized  methods  of  this  businei3s.  Itiscertainly  true  the 
less  our  psychology  is  commercialized  the  more  moral  we  are 
but  if  the  cinema  were  Art  in  itself  it  could  not  be  immoral.  The 
remedy  for  the  evil  suggested  by  The  Nation  presupposes 
that  the  cinema  is  artistic  in  its  nature.  It  suggests  that  a  new 
little  theatre  movement  akin  to  that  which  is  now  taking  place 
in  American  drama  should  be  begun  in  the  movies.  The  actors 
themselves  should  take  over  the  control  of  the  movies,  says  The 
Nnti''n,  a  guild  or  craft  union  of  the  workers  in  this  art  should 
run  it. 

An  attempt  to  carry  out  such  a  suggestion  would  be  a  mistake 
True,  the  movies  reorganized  on  such  a  basis  would  be  less  stupid, 
less  idiotic,  but  could  we  transform  into  art  and  moral  values 
that  which  is  based  upon  the  suppression  of  the  primary  artistic 
elements:  the  immediateness,  the  directness,  the  genuineness  of 
emotions  and  intuitions.  Let  us  suppose,  nevertheless,  that  we 
succeeded.  What  then?  I  for  one  cannot  help  but  feel,  that  it 
would  be  disastrous  for  the  artistic  prototype  of  the  cinema — 
the  drama.  We  would  then  succeed  in  something  which  would 
be  similar  to  a  success  (if  that  were  possible)  in  substituting  pho- 
tography for  painting. 

THE  cinema,  I  said,  is  anti-cultural.  Here  is  one  more  con- 
sideration to  support  this  statement.  The  cinema  is  ex- 
tremely democratic.  It  comes  home  to  everybody.  Art  is  aris- 
tocratic. It  must  be  longed  for  and  people  must  come  to  it  and 
not  vice  versa.  The  democratization  of  Art,  a  thing  so  desirable 
at  the  present  stage  of  civilization,  does  not  mean  to  bring  a 
Victrola  and  a  Cinema  to  everybody's  house,  but  it  means  to 
create  such  conditions  that  everybody  would  desire  and  be  en- 
abled to  go  to  the  theatre  or  exhibitions  and  would  be  sufficiently 
educated  to  digest  the  artistic  material  psychologically.  Dem- 
ocratization of  Art  means  to  make  the  popular  masses  spiritual 
and  artistic  aristocrats  and  not  to  make  works  of  would-be  art 
low-levelled;  not  to  substitute  Art  with  mechanistic  soulless 
reproductions  so  that  it  should  fit  general  ignorance  and  cultural 
dullness.  We  cannot  and  we  must  not  make  the  mistake  of 
identifying  our  social  conceptions  of  progressive  civilization 
with  the  ideals  of  cultural  and  artistic  progress. 
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In  our  social  and  political  life  we  are  more  or  less  communistic 
when  we  begin  to  envisage  final  ideals.  We  believe  in  democracy 
because  everybody  has  the  right  to  an  equal  share  in  life  and 
therefore  to  an  equal  opportunity.  Unless  one  is  insane  or  still 
a  child,  he  must  have  a  right  to  vote,  to  share  in  the  government, 
to  work  and  to  earn.  Our  basic  belief  is,  that  every  normal  adult 
person  is  fit  for  social  and  political  life  active  as  well  as  passive; 
we  do  not  believe  in  continuous  warfare;  we  desire  perpetual 
peace;  we  hate  violence,  revolts;  a  rebellion,  a  revolution  is  con- 
sidered an  evil,  the  result  of  abnormal  circumstance.  The  social 
ideal  of  a  community  is  the  welfare  of  every  single  member  of  it; 
the  triumph  of  the  great  middle  class;  the  absence  of  the  ex- 
ceedingly rich  and  the  exceedingly  poor;  the  absence  of  oppressor 
and  oppressed. 

When  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  realm  of  Art  we  find  all 
these  above  outlined  ideals  in  absolute  contradiction  with  the 
basic  nature  of  artistic  achievement.  Art  does  not  con.sider  that 
i-very  adult  normal  person  is  fit  to  rule  in  its  kingdom;  the  verses 
■uid  paintings  of  some  inmates  of  insane  asylums  are  at  times 
higher  and  deeper  than  the  artistic  miscarriages  of  some  giftless, 
normal  beings.  In  the  kingdom  of  Art  not  everybody  has  the 
right  to  vote,  to  work  and  to  earn.  Thetroublewithallourarts 
at  the  present  day  is  that  they  are  controlled  by  many  "every- 
bodies"  who  entered  the  Kingdom  of  Art  with  the  special  pur- 
pose of  earning.  Art  admits  the  right  of  an  equal  opportunity 
but  kndws  in  advance  that  the  chances  are  not  equal  and  is 
proud  of  this  fact.  Art  does  not  like  peace;  it  continuously 
strives  and  struggles  and  rebels  and  breaks  down  traditions 
and  platitudes;  it  is  continuously  active  on  its  barricade,  fight- 
ing against  the  colorlessness  of  the  street  and  its  equalizing 
bourgeois  taste.  Art  looks  upon  the  middle  class  of  taste  as 
i  ts  suppressor  and  is  actually  oppressed  by  it.  Therefore  it  is  al- 
ways in  revolt  and  always  will  be.  Art  thus  strangely  combines 
in  itself  the  most  refined  spirit  of  aristocracy  with  that  of  rev- 
olutionary radicalism:  it  is  a  revolutionary  aristocrat. 

In  these  seemingly  contradictory  characteristics  of  Art  lie 
its  cultural  values:  they  transfer  the  fight  and  the  revolt  of  the 
Man  into  the  realm  of  spiritual  and  intellectual  values  and  thus 
bei'ome  the  greatest  motive  powers  of  what  we  may  call  our 
cultural  progress. 

TUPj  cinema,  as  will  be  remembered, is  of  the  street:  its  tech- 
nique, its  machine  production,  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be 
spread  over  and  penetrate  into  all  corners  of  different  classes 
make  it  democratic  and  middle  class  in  tendency.  It  strives  to 
satisfy  everybody  and  therefore  tends  to  preserve  peace  and  self- 
satisfaction.  Briefly,  it  is  perhaps  one  of  the  strongest  anti- 
cultural  currents  in  the  realm  of  Art. 

In  the  light  of  all  these  considerations  some  recent  happenings 
on  Broadway  acquire  an  especial  interest. 

The  cinema  seems  to  have  obtained  a  very  solid  foothold  in  the 
legitimate  theatre.  The  Astor  is  occupied  by  The  Four  Horse- 
men of  the  Apocalypse;  the  44th  Street  Theatre  recently  gave  the 
four  hundredth  performance  of  Way  Down  East  and  did  not  stop 
at  that  point;  the  Lyric  Theatre  is  showing  "the  most  sensational 
and  thrilling  spectacle  ever  known,"  The  Queen  of  Sheba;  the 
Sclwyn  is  engaged  in  demonstrating  Mark  Twain's  The  Con- 
necticut Yankee  in  King  Arthur's  Court;  the  Park  Theatre  shows 
Over  the  Hill;  the  Town  Hall  goes  on  with  Dream  Street  ("with 
talking  characters").  Thus  six  shows,  or  ten  per  cent  of  the  to- 
tal number  of  Broadway  showhouses  belong  to  the  cinema. 
Twice  daily  these  theatres  are  being  filled  with  people  who  pay 
legitimate,  not  movie,  prices  and  who  seem  to  uphold  this  kind 
of  Art  with  the  same,  if  not  greater,  assiduity  that  they  do  TAe 
Emperor  Jones  for  instance.  There  is  not  a  very  substantial 
change  in  the  type  of  the  audience  as  compared  with  those  of 
legitimate  shows.  The  only  difference  is  that  the  dinner  coats 
and  evening  wraps  grace  the  rear  seats  of  the  auditorium  instead 
of  the  front.    There  are  legitimate  intermissions  for  a  drink  of 
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water  or  a  cigarette,  and  then  the  machine  resumes  its  so  many 
revolutions  a  minute  and  all  this  is  called  by  the  old  name, 
theatre. 

There  was  a  moment,  when  I  allowed  myself  to  doubt  the 
righteousness  of  my  irreconcilable  rigidity  toward  the  movies. 
To  see  Mark  Twain's  Connecticut  Yankee  on  the  screen 
seemed  to  me  interesting;  therefore,  I  thought,  there  must  be 
some  artistic  quality  in  the  movies,  since  they  may  evoke  at 
times  an  interest  even  amongst  their  enemies.  But  this  doubt 
was  temporary  and  calmed  down  as  soon  as  I  beheld  the  screen. 
It  did  not  change  my  mind :  it  reaffirmed  my  general  and  at  times 
theoretical  considerations. 

It  was  announced  from  the  screen,  that  the  heirs  of  Mark 
Twain's  literary  estate  saw  the  picture  before  it  was  released 
and  they  approved  it  most  enthusiastically.  They  were  said 
even  to  have  stated,  that,  if  Mark  Twain  arose,  he  would  not 
desire  anything  better.  I  do  not  know  how  exact  and  true  this 
announcement  was  in  quoting  the  heirs,  but  in  one  respect,  it 
seems  to  me,  the  heirs  were  right:  Mark  Twain  would  hardly 
require  anything  more  or  less,  if  he  saw  the  picture,  for  he  had  a 
sense  of  humor  and  could  not  expect  anything  else  from  the 
cinema.  How  true  William  Fox's  Connecticut  Yar.kee  is  to 
Mark  Twain,  is  another  question.  When  people  talk  about 
prohibition  and  other  contemporary  matters  and  the  whole 
picture  is  filled  with  contemporary  up-to-the-minute  slang  and 
stunts  which  appeal  to  the  lowest  taste,  it  is  anything  but  Mark 
Twain.  The  nature  of  the  movies  is  here  in  its  most  character- 
istic aspect:  it  is  vast  in  scope  because  of  its  wonderful  technique 
and  shallow  in  taste,  thin  as  the  screen  itself.  I  wondered  what 
the  audience  would  think  of  Mark  Twain  after  having  seen  this 
picture.  Perhaps  they  would  not  think  of  him  at  all.  .  .  . 
They  never  think  of  the  author  of  the  picture. 

WHAT  has  been  said  about  the  movies  in  general  remains 
true  about  movies  that  occupy  a  dozen  or  more  reels  and 
cost  more,  and  the  fact  that  the  bigger  movies  grow  in  number 
and  find  refuge  in  the  bigger  theatres  is  significant. 

The  movies  already  possess  a  drawing  power  both  for  the  actor 
and  the  audience.  If  it  can  now  be  proven  that  movies  can  enjoy 
long  runs,  the  over-commercialized  theatre  runs  the  risk  of  being 
tempted  by  this  way  of  artistic  money  making.  Regular  per- 
formances with  regular  casts  and  "road  expenses"  are  by  far 
more  complicated  and  troublesome  than  a  movie  run.  One  is 
prepared  not  to  be  surprised,  if  the  whole  machinery  of  over- 
commercialized  Broadway  will  gradually  recast  itself  into 
"Dream  Streets  with  talking  characters." 

Would  the  theatre  lose  by  such  a  possible  transformation? 
Both  yes  and  no.  No,  because  the  theatrical  weeds  would  then 
occupy  their  proper  place,  namely,  in  the  machine-made  com- 
monplace of  the  movies,  thus  leaving  the  real  field  of  Art  for  the 
real  theatre.  Yes,  because  the  spreading  of  the  movies  will 
tend  to  deepen  the  process  of  equalizing  the  popular  taste  and 
strengthen  the  resistance  of  popular  ignorance  as  opposed  to 
anything   serious. 

No,  because  the  dividing  line  between  Art  and  artlike  theatres 
will  grow  clearer  and  deeper,  thus  making  the  final  return  to  the 
real  really  final.  This  will  be  slow  drifting  toward  a  moral  and 
cultural  change,  which  seems  to  forecast  the  final  unhappy  end 
of  the  happy  ending  movie  theatre.  That  this  latter  seem.'i 
to  grown  now  in  power  and  scope  marks  not  a  new  process,  but 
the  old  process  of  ripening  of  something  that  will  fall  off.  But 
before  that,  it  must  apparently  become  ripe  and  bring  many  a 
trying  day  for  the  theatre. 
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Prologue 

or,  An  Excuse  to  Indulge  in 
Personalities  Regarding  our 
Contributors. 

WE  pull  back  the  curtain  at 
this  performance,  crav- 
ing as  always  your  indulgence. 
The  work  of  the  performers  will 
speak  for  itself  but  here  is  a 
word  or  two  about  them: 

Huntly  Carter  has  appeared, 
figuratively  speaking,  on  many 
stages.  His  work  is  so  well 
known  that  he  needs  no  in- 
troduction to  j'ou.  He  will 
give  you  a  monologue  that 
is  at  once  timely  and  sane  on 
the  modern  German  theatre. 

You  have  never  heard  of 
Paul  Green  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina?  Well, 
after  listening  to  him  when  he 
tells  his  story  of  "Granny 
Holing"  and  her  family,  you 
will  book  your  seats  ahead  of 
time  for  his  next  performance. 

You  will  remember  Alice 
Raphael.  She  has  appeared 
before  on  our  stage  in  "The 
Jest,  A  Practical  Joke,"  and  in 
An  Interlude  in  the  Life  of 
St.  Francis,  but  her  act  this 
time.  Dormer  Windows,  i.s  the 
best  she  has  given  us. 

Gregory  Zilboorg  is  with 
us  once  more.  At  this  per- 
formance he  has  in  competi- 
tion his  fellow-countryman, 
Alexander  Bakshy. 

Another  actor  who  returns 
to  our  stage  is  Florence  Kiper 
Frank.  The  last  time  Mrs. 
Frank  appeared  under  our 
proscenium  was  in  Over  the 
Hills  and  Far  Away.  Her 
present  act  is  The  Return  of 
Proserpine. 

John  Peltrot  is  a  manager 
for  William  Harris,  Jr. 

Harold  Melnroy  steps  for 
the  first  time  on  our  stage  with 
Honorable  Togo. 

If  you  haven't  seen  any  of 
Patrick  Kearney's  acts,  you 
wiJl  realize  what  you  have 
missed  when  you  see  the  first 
performance  of  Tongues  of 
Fire.  We  like  Mr.  Kearney 
and  if  you  do,  we  are  going  to 
keep  him  on  our  circuit. 

Our  thanks  to  you.  It  is 
time  for  the  curtain  to  ring  up. 
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Rehearsal 

or  What  is  TakingPlace  Be- 
hind the  Scenes  Prior  to 
Coming  Performances. 

ARE  you  interested  in  pup- 
pets? If  you  are  come 
back  to  our  show  shop  where 
we  are  soon  to  present  a 
puppet  play.  The  Maid  Who 
Wouldn't  Be  Proper,  by  Hettie 
Louise  Mick,  who  is  an  author- 
ity on  puppetry.  At  the  same 
performance  Fred  J.  Mac- 
Isaacs,  dramatic  editor  of  the 
Boston  American,  will  tell  you 
about  Tony  Sarg  and  his 
puppet  work.  Mr.  Maclsaacs 
is  the  author  of  Tony  Sarg's 
Marionette  Book,  which  is  to 
be  published  this  fall  by  B. 
W.   Huebsoh. 

*  *     * 

In  order  that  our  audience 
may  use  the  Christmas  plays 
which  we  have  to  offer,  our 
Christmas  performance  will 
take  place  in  November. 
Among  the  acts  we  have 
booked  for  this  occasion  are 
What  Men  Live  By,  an  adapta- 
tion of  the  Tolstoi  story  of 
the  same  name,  by  Virginia 
Church,  and  Young  Mr.  Santa 
Claus,  by  Claudia  Lucas  Har- 
ris, whose  fantasy  It's  Spring 
appeared  on  our  April  1921, 

bill. 

♦  *     * 

Alice  C.  D.  Riley  and 
Louise  Ayres  Garnett,  two 
well-knowii  Chicago  play- 
wrights, wiU  appear  shortly 
on  our  boards.  Mrs.  Riley 
offers  The  Anniversary,  a  clever 
satire  on  the  woman  who  is  so 
busy  with  club  work  that  she 
almost  loses  her  husband. 
Mrs.  Garnett,  who  is  both  poet 
and  dramatist,  presents  an 
amusing  sketch.  The  Pig 
Prince,  the  story  of  a  small 
boy  who  didn't  like  to  be  neat, 
but  who  reformed  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  pigs  foUowed 
his    example. 

+     *     * 

Alice  Raphael's  Dormer 
Windows,  wnich  you  are  seeing 
at  this  performance,  is  a  play 
with  men  characters  only. 
Soon  we  will  present  Mrs. 
Kantsey  Know,  a  delightful 
satire  especially  adapted  to 
use   in    women's  clubs. 


Eugene  O'Neill 

Who,  more  than  any  other  playwright  of  today,  is  by  his  successes  farnishinj  stimulus  to  younj  writers 
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The  New  Philosophical  Basis  of  the  German 

Drama 


By  HUNTLY  CARTER 


» 


WHY  are  the  American  art  and  drama  journals 
so  empty  of  good  news  from  Germany.  Ac- 
counts of  the  economic  ruin  of  Central  Europe, 
of  international  disputes,  of  new  wars,  of  nation-wide 
strikes,  of  crime,  destitution,  scandals,  together  with  the 
home  stock-exchange  gambling  and  the  latest  betting 
fill  the  columns  of  the  American  daily  press.  And  a 
short  note  on  signs  of  recovery  in  the  German  Theatre, 
a  brief  reference  to  some  interesting  and  suggestive 
experiments  in  lighting,  or  staging  or  housing  of  the 
drama,  an  admission  that  Germany  has  kept  on  the  line 
of  advance  in  spite  of  its  five  years  in  purgatory,  takes 
up  a  few  inches  of  the  editorial  columns  in  sympathetic 
weekly  and  monthly  journals.  Yet  many  competent 
American  observers  have  visited  Central  Europe  since 
the  war  and  every  competent  observer  must  have  decid- 
ed that  there  is  an  abundance  of  good  news  waiting  to 
come  out  of  Germany.  But  to  judge  by  their  reports 
which  the,  assiduously  dispatch  to  specialist  journals, 
they  have  also  decided  there  shall  be  more  good  news  in 
Germany  than  comes  out  of  it  just  now.  Is  there  not 
room  in  progressive  tolerant  journals  for  a  full  considera- 
tion of  the  entire  new  life  which  is  stirring  in  Germany? 
Or  can  it  be  that  we  are  all  such  narrow  specialists  to-day, 
that  we  are  unable  to  see  more  than  a  fragment  of  life 
at  a  time,  which,  if  it  happens  to  be  a  spiritual  fragment 
leaves  us  very  little  to  talk  about  in  this  unspiritual 
age?  Can  it  be  that  so  few  of  us  have  the  synoptic 
vision  and  for  this  reason  few  of  us  can  examine  all  sides 
of  the  heroism  of  life  which  Germany  is  manifesting 
to-day? 

By  the  heroism  of  life  I  mean  living  for  life  in  a  true 
spiritual  understanding  of  life  and  at  considerable  self- 
sacrifice,  just  as  at  wartime  we  live  for  death  at  consid- 
erable self-sacrifice.  One  might  call  the  life  heroism 
living  to  save  the  soul  of  one's  country.  I  think  this  is 
what  the  best  of  the  German  people  are  doing.  They  are 
constructing,  perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  their  history, 
a  life-centered  Germany  based  upon  a  principle  of  the 
union  of  spirit  and  nature,  of  spirit  and  its  appropriate 
interpretative  action.    This  new  life-centered  world  is  to 


replace  the  old  self-centered  one,  that  one  wherein  once 
upon  a  time  German  theorists  were  to  be  seen  with  their 
heads  in  a  cloud  of  egoism  what  time  the  practitioners 
drifted  into  devious  paths  that  led  to  war.  The  theorists 
saw  the  great  world  transforming  movements  but  failed 
to  interpret  them,  while  the  practitioners  were  blind  to 
these  movements  and  failed  to  meet  them. 

T^O  me  the  discovery  of  Germany  preoccupied  with 
-'-  this  fascinating  life-centered  principle,  and  apply- 
ing it  to  all  its  departments  of  thought  and  action  prac- 
tically amounted  to  the  re-discovery  of  Germany  itself. 
The  effect  was  to  set  me  writing  a  book  of  100,000 
words  in  which  I  have  described  as  many  of  the  facts  as 
possible  of  this  amazing  re-discovery.  It  might  easily 
have  been  a  million  words  for  100,000  nicrely  scratched 
the  surface  of  the  subject.  Of  course  such  a  book  will 
not  readily  find  a  publisher  in  these  days  when  publishers 
are  so  devoted  to  the  cheerless  side  of  life.  They  prefer 
books  containing  all  the  horrors  of  the  period  through 
which  we  have  just  passed  and  none  of  the  incipient 
joys.  But  the  book  is  bound  to  find  its  way  to  America 
perhaps  before  it  sees  light  in  England.  When  it  does  it 
will  announce  that  my  object  has  been  to  encourage 
everybody  to  look  at  German  things  at  their  brightest, 
seeing  that  many  of  these  things  we  cannot  do  without 
any  more  than  Europe  can  do  without  that  functional 
unity  of  which  Germany  is  an  essential  part.  In  short 
my  object  is  that  of  making  European  nations  less 
embittered.  Surely  this  is  a  good  object  at  a  moment 
when  bitterness  is  the  root  of  all  evil. 

While  my  book  is  making  its  way  to  America  perhaps 
I  may  be  permitted  to  explain  briefly  the  momentous 
nature  of  my  discovery  and  particularly  as  it  effects  the 
drama.  I  think  it  affects  the  drama  a  very  great  deal 
for  the  German  renascence  considered  as  a  whole,  is  a 
dramatic  one.  It  could  not  be  otherwise  A  deeply 
reflective  people  driven  in  upon  themselves  by  an  unpar- 
alled  disaster  would  seek  escape  by  those  particular 
emotional  and  intellectual  processes  to  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  apply  the  term  dramatic.    It  is  necessary 
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thoroughly  to  understand  this  fact,  because  the  multi- 
tude of  new  plays  that  are  about  to  come  to  us  from  the 
New  Germany  will  be  produced  out  of  the  spirit  of  this 
renascence.  The  soul  of  Germany  shaped  by  terrible 
experience  will  in  fact  be  the  substance  of  the  plays. 
This  means  that  we  must  understand  the  influences  which 
are  shaping  the  soul  in  order  to  appreciate  the  plays 
which  together  will  form  a  synthesis  of  it.  Any  clear 
sighted  person  who  visits  Germany  to-day  will  notice  this 
dramatic  action  so  to  speak.  He  will  see  the  whole 
people  unfolding  under  the  touch  of  a  new  experience, 
beginning  at  one  climax,  the  shocking,  material  one, 
and  seeking  to  attain  another,  an  uplifting  spiritual  one 
of  soul  realisation.  It  is  in  some  such  way  as  this  that 
all  great  dramatists  evolve  character  and  action.  Ibsen's 
characters,  notably  Nora,  move  this  way.  In  Germany 
to-day,  "Ich  habe  getotei,"  heginn  das  neue  Schauspiel. 
"Ich  lebe,"  so  endet  es. 

There  is  a  new  phraseology  which  forms  a  sort  of  pre- 
lude to  this  great  national  drama  and  leads  us  into  the 
current  of  its  action,  just  as  the  opening  bars  of  Wagner's 
Rheingold  sets  us  afloat  on  the  Rhine.  Never  have  there 
been  so  many  significant  words  announcing  the  advent 
of  a  revolution  consequent  on  a  great  reversal.  Geist, 
leben,  toten,  revolutionzeit,  schopfung,  wissen,  weltan- 
schaung,  raum,  zeit,  energie,  schickfal,  wench  and  mench- 
heitsdaemmerung,  meet  you  at  every  turn.  Open  a  serious 
book,  witness  a  serious  play,  examine  a  serious  picture, 
listen  to  "a,  serious  conversation,  and  it  is  a  million  to 
one  your  eye  or  your  ear  at  once  strikes  upon  one  of 
these.  At  a  rebound  it  will  most  certainly  strike  upon 
several.  When  the  pre-French  Revolution  professors 
polished  up  words  to  utmost  simplicity  to  mean  revolu- 
tion to  the  peopje  they  set  loose  a  stock  of  significant 
and  action-producing  terms  not  to  be  compared  with 
what  a  search  would  reveal  in  present  day  Germany. 
Actually  the  French  Revolution  was  a  word-made  one. 
I  think  New  Germany  will  be  word-made  also. 

NEXT  there  are  three  outstanding  books  expressing 
the  new  tendencies  in  philosophy.  While  travelling 
from  place  to  place  I  learnt  that  no  books  were  so  eagerly 
read,  discussed  and  effective  in  influencing  significant 
thought  as  Hans  Vaihinger's  "Philosophie  des  Als  Ob," 
("As  If"),  Oswald  Spengler's  "Der  Untergang  des 
Abendlandes,"  ("Decline  of  Western  Culture"),  and 
Graf  von  Kaiserling's  "Reisetagebuch  eines  Philosophen" 
("Diary  of  Travel").  Together  these  three  books 
contain  all  the  elements  of  a  mighty  national  drama. 
They  evoke  the  figure  of  Germany  as  the  hero  of  a  world 
tragedy.  He  has  linked  himself  to  the  demon  of  an 
imperialistic  progress  whose  malignity  is  embodied  in 
boundless  resources  and  superhuman  cunning  and 
power  of  destruction.  The  plot  is  concerned  with  his 
awakening  to  the  truth,  his  search  after  release  and  his 
redemption  by  the  discovery  of  new  life  va;lues.  His 
fetters  are  removed  by  spiritual  thought  manifested  in 
natural  action.    The  main  idea  revealed  is  that  German 


militaristic  philosophy  has  passed.  So  the  theme  un- 
folds on  the  confession  that  German  adhesion  to  Fich- 
tean  and  Hegelian  political  thought  and  philosophy  is 
over.  Idealism  in  Germany  is  no  longer  deeply  tinged 
with  Germanism  but  with  Germanity.  Philosophy  has 
definitely  ceased  to  be  handmaiden  to  German  politics. 
A  new  philosophy  has  arisen  rooted  in  scepticism, 
fatalism,  humanism  and  mysticism  by  which  the  charac- 
ter of  the  German  people  is  being  remodelled.  As  the 
theme  unfolds  in  the  three  books  (one  might  call  them 
three  protagonists)  one  is  initiated  into  the  truth  of  the 
inner  consciousness  and  scientific  mentality  of  this  peo- 
ple. 

In  the  first  book,  the  unique  and  in  many  ways  inspir- 
ing "Als  Ob,"  one  follows  the  inevitable  course  of  scep- 
ticism occupied  with  the  logic  of  the  unlogical  and  seek- 
ing to  expose  the  fictitious  character  of  the  great  instru- 
ment of  human  expression  called  thinking.  All  dogma- 
tism is  removed  and  with  wonderful  clearness  the  old 
idea  that  thinking  is  fictitious  and  that  we  can  take  the 
road  of  actual  experience  only  with  the  aid  of  fiction,  is 
systematically  re-established.  Thus,  thinldng  in  spite 
of  our  best  desires  and  motives,  becomes  a  matter  of 
traffic  and  bargaining  with  false  abstractions  and  assump- 
tions, and  in  the  process  of  applying  thought  to  action, 
uniting  hypothesis  and  fact,  we  strew  the  world  with 
crooked  paths  as  numerous  as  the  good  intentions  with 
which  Hades  is  said  to  be  paved. 

T^HIS  exposure  is  followed  by  another  in  the  second 
-■-  book,  "Der  Untergang  des  Abendlandes."  Here 
fatahsm  is  to  be  seen  at  work  unfolding  the  transitory 
character  of  the  particular  manifestation  of  thought 
called  culture.  And  just  as  "Als  Ob"  appears  to  preach 
against  dogmatism  and  declines  each  sort  of  dogmatism, 
so  "Der  Untergang"  appears  to  re-estabUsh  a  dogma — 
the  dogma  of  lawlessness  in  the  development  of  human 
culture,  and  to  nourish  it  with  an  abundance  of  new 
and  original  proof.  The  author  claims  to  have  extracted 
the  very  soul  of  history.  To  him  culture  is  the  primor- 
dial expression  of  all  past  and  future  lustor\^  He  has 
looked  into,  onto,  unto  this  soul  and  distilled  its  essence 
in  the  form  of  fluid  culture.  The  latter  represents  some- 
thing capable  of  passing  through  the  five  great  stages  of 
a  living  organism,  birth,  growth,  development,  decay 
and  death.  Accordingly  he  reveals  it  embodied  in  pre- 
dominant culture,  nations  rising  and  falling  in  time  and 
space.  Each  springs  from  seed  to  plant,  to  blossom,  to 
fruit,  then  fades  and  passes  away.  So  he  discovers  that 
transitoriness  was  the  fate  of  each  culture  in  the  past, 
and  transitoriness  will,  therefore,  be  the  fate  of  the  pres- 
ent occidental  culture.  In  short  we  are  asked  to  believe 
that  Western  civilisation  is  working  itself  out,  just  as 
former  civilisations,  Egyptian,  Chinese,  Arabian,  Indian 
and  others,  tell  us  it  must  inevitably  do.  Like  the  fate- 
ful figure  of  the  Laokoon  it  exhibits  all  the  signs  of  a 
paralysing  dissolution.  It  is  being  slowly  crushed  in 
(Continued  on  page  394.) 
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Granny  Boling* 

By  PAUL  GREEN 

Characters : 

Granny  Boling,  an  old  negro  woman,  once  a  slave. 

LoRiNA  Boling   ] 

Ila  Boling  }  her  grandchildren. 

Angie  Boling     j 

WiLET  Tucker,  a  young  sport,  familiarly  called  "Wiley  Boy." 

Joe  Day,  a  man  of  questionable  standing,  but  laying  some  claim 

to  being  a  sort  of  preacher  among  the  negroes. 
The    Sheriff 
Neighbors 

Time:   The  Present. 

Place :  Eastern  North  Carolina. 

At  the  right  front  of  the  living-room  of  the  Boling  girls'  home  is  a  dilapidated  dresser  with  a  cracked  mirror;  and  at 
the  back  on  the  right  a  door  leads  into  "the  entry"  and  kitchen.  A  cheap  bed  stands  in  the  corner.  A  door  in  the 
center  rear  opens  into  a  narrow  hall-way,  and  directly  across  the  hall  another  door  opens  into  the  parlor.  To  the 
left  of  the  rear  door  is  a  large  chest,  and  above  it  hang  several  dresses,  a  cloak  or  two,  and  women's  hats.  At  the  left 
center  is  a  well-worn  trunk.  A  door  near  the  left  front  opens  to  the  outdoors.  In  the  middle  of  the  room  is  a  small 
table,  a  lighted  lamp  on  it.  The  room  is  unceiled,  and  the  walls  planked  up  and  down.  A  typical  dwelling  of  the 
better  negro  class.  Lobina  and  Ila  Bo  ving,  two  young  mulatto  girls,  are  putting  the  finishing  touches  to  their  toilette. 
LoRtNA  is  dressed  in  a  dark-colored  georgette  waist  and  dark  skirt,  tolerably  decent  shoes  and  white  stockings.  She 
is  a  rather  pretty  girl  of  about  seventeen  with  an  oval  face,  mischievous  eyes,  and  lips  a  little  too  full.  She  stands 
before  the  mirror  tying  a  pink  ribbon  on  her  hair.  Now  and  then  she  rubs  powder  on  her  face  with  a  dirty  chamois 
skin.  Ila  is  sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  bed  lacing  her  shoes.  She  is  dressed  like  Lorina,  except  that  she  wears  a 
blue  waist.  For  a  moment  she  raises  her  head  and  sits  staring  absently  before  her.  She  is  stouter  than  Lobina,  her 
face  less  intelligent  but  more  honest. 


Lorina  [Impatiently]:  What  'n  the  world  ails  you,  a-settin' 
there  asleep?  [Ila  makes  no  answer.]  Don't  you  know  it's 
'bout  time  they's  all  here?  [She  takes  a  can  of  powder  and 
sprinkles  her  neck  and  shoulders.  Then  by  catching  hold  of  her 
waist,  she  shakes  the  powder  over  her  body.] 

Ila  [Lacing  her  shoes  and  speaking  in  a  lazy,  mellow  voice]: 
You  must  got  a  idea  to  charm  WUey  Boy,  a-puttin'  all  them 
sweet  powders  on  you. 
[Lobina  laughs  and  again  rubs  her  face  with  the  chamois  skin 

She  begins  to  clean  her  nails  with  a  hairpin.] 

Lobina:    Never  you  mind.     'Tain't  for  me  to  hoe  cotton  all 
the  week  and  then  not  make  use  of  Sad'd'y  night  for  a  good 
time  when  it  does  come.     Yeh,  charm  Wiley  Boy  or  not  charm 
'im.     [She  begins  singing  in  a  high  clear  voice.] 
"O  mister  engineer, 
I'm  a-goin'  away  from  here — 
I'm  a-goin'  down  to  Alabam; 
6oin'  to  see  my  man. 
"And  the  engineer,  he  say" — 
[She  whirls  on  her  toes  toward  Ila.)     Here,  I  looks  all  right,  don't  I? 

Ila:  Yeh,  you  looks. all  right — ^and-yoa  gits  around  powerful 
sp.y.  But  if  you  'as  tired  as  I  was,  you'd  quit  that  messin'. 
[She  gets  up  and  goes  lazily  over  toward  the  dresser.]  Reeny,  I 
ain't  much  tuck  with  this  here  prayer-meetin'.  She  ain't  goin' 
to  like  it  when  she  comes.  [She  powders  her  face  and  arranges 
her  hair.] 

Lobina  [Polishing  her  shoes]:  Now  there  you  go!  What  ails 
you?  Ain't  you  out  for  a  good  time?  And  we  can  git  away 
with  it  at  a  prayer-meetin'. 

Ila:  That's  all  right,  but  you  oughta  told  her  somethin' 
'bout  it.     You  oughta — 

Lorina:  Aw,  told  her!  And  then  got  her  stirred  up  and 
had  her  on  our  hands  with  one  of  her  'ligious  spells?    Naw! 
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Ila:    She'll  be  tore  up  when  she  does  find  it  out. 

Lobina:  'Twon't  matter  then,  we'll  be  a-havin'  the  fun. 
What  can  she  do  when  she  comes  and  finds  us  already  goin'  on 
with  it? 

Ila:  But  she's  wore  out  with  us  a-maldn'  free  with  the  men, 
and — I  don't  know — I  don't  like  to  hurt  her  no  more — ^her  with 
her  proud  folks'  notions  'bout  'spectability,  and  she  gittin'  old 
and  childish. 

Lobina  [Half -angrily]:  Now  you  alius  startin'  up  that  talk. 
Folks'd  think  you  and  Brother  Joe  Day  hadn't  never  been  co- 
hortin'  with  each  other.  And  if  he  is  a  preacher,  plenty  of  'em 
knows  how  he  is  with  the  women. 

Ila:  Well,  what's  he  to  Wiley  Boy,  him  and  his  oar  and  his 
liquor?  [Lobina  grins  and  turns  to  look  in  the  mirror.]  He's 
the  worst  nigger  in  the  country,  and  she  hates  'm  worse'n  a 
coaoh-whup. 

Lobina:  'Tain't  no  matter  if  he  is  lak  that.  She  ain't  got 
no  call  to  be  lookin'  down  on  'im  so  'cause  he's  a  fast  nigger. 
Times  is  changed.  Young  folks  is  goin'  to  have  pleasure  this 
day  and  time. 

Ila:     Yeh,  but  this  won't  alius  be — 

Lorina  [Continuing]:  She  got  all  her  high-falutin  notions 
from  them  old  days  of  belongin'  to  the  white  folks.  [  Vehemently.  ] 
I  wish  she'd  move  up  there  and  stay  with  Mr.  Archie  for  good. 

Ila  [Gloomily]:  I  hope  she'll  do  it  after  tonight.  She's 
slam  drug  out  with  us. 

Lobina  [Bitterly]:  I  bet  she's  right  up  there  a-waiting  on 
some  of  them  children  this  time  of  night.  [She  looks  at  the 
clock.]  She  waits  on  'em  lak  a  slave  and  don't  git  no  thanks. 
White  folks  alius  a-looking  down  on  you.  [She  picks  up  her 
dirty  clothes  and  crams  them  under  the  bed  covering,  and  then  kicks 
their  working  shoes  under  the  bed.] 

Ila:  And  yet,  I  know  she  ain't  going  to  leave  us  long  as 
Angie  hangs  arc-md  here. 

Lobina  [After  a  moment]:     Where's  he? 

Ila  [A  bsently  rubbing  her  face] :     Who? 
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Lorina:  Who!  Why — ^Angie!  Who  you  think  I's  talking 
'bout?     What  can  ail  your  mind? 

Ila:  Oh,  I  don't  know  where  he  is.  I  ain't  seed  'im  since 
'bout  a  hour  ago.  He  put  on  his  clean  clothes  and  went  down 
the  road — said  he'd  be — back  after  while. 

Lorina:     It's  time  them  folks  was  oomin'.      I'll  light  up  the 
parlor. 
[She  gives  herself  a  final  look  in  the  mirror,  bending  close  to  examine 

her  white  teeth;  then  she  goes  out  at  the  rear,  across  the  hall  and 

into  the  parlor.     She  lights  the  lamp  and  sets  the  graphaphone 

playing  "The  Preacher  and  the  Bear."     She  comes  back  in 

with  two  or  three  roses  in  her  hand.     Ila  goes  on  with  her  dress- 
ing.] 

Ila  [Tying  up  her  hair]:    Who  all  's  comin',  Reeney? 

Lorina  [Pinning  a  rose  at  her  waist] :  Brother  Day'll  be  here, 
of  course.  He's  the  main  character.  And  Uncle  Jerry  and  Wes- 
ley and  Garfield.  Uncle  Hajrwood  told  me  yistiddy  he'd  be 
here,  but  he  'on't  come  though.  He's  scared  of  her.  And  then 
Lina'U  be  here,  I  reckon,  and  Wiley  Boy  you  can  bet.  [There  is 
the  sound  of  a  buggy  outside.]  There's  some  of  'em  now.  [She 
goes  into  the  parlor,  leaving  the  door  open  behind  her.  Ila  finishes 
dressing  hurriedly.  The  door  at  the  left  front  opens  and  Angie 
enters.  He  stops  just  inside  the  door  and  looks  quizzically  at  Ila. 
He  is  a  slight  Negro  of  twenty-one,  dressed  in  a  worn  blue  serge  suit, 
army  shoes  and  khaki  shirt,  black  necktie  and  gray  cap.  There  is 
something  childish  and  irresponsible,  something  pathetic  in  his 
face  that  suggests  the  close  need  of  protection.  He  stands  unsteadily, 
now  and  then  moving  his  feet  to  keep  his  balance.] 

Ila  [Suspiciously]:  Where  you  been,  Angie?  We  thought 
'twas  some  of  them  folks  for  the  meetin'.  [She  looks  at  him 
searchingly.  He  eyes  her  blankly.]  What  j'ou  been  doin', 
Angie?    You  ain't  been  messin'  with — 

Angie  [Waving  his  hand  with  dignity,  and  speaking  thickly]: 
No,  I  ain't!  No,  I  ain't!  Charlie  and  me  [He  jerks  his  thumb 
behind  him.]  we  justgoin'  out  for  a  little — ^and  a  tech  won't  hurt 
— just  a  little,  you  know.     [Blinking  his  eyes.] 

Ila:    Just  a  little!     You's  drunk! 

Angie  [Cunningly]:  That's  all  right!  You  don't  know. 
You  don't  know.  Has  Granny  come  yet?  [He  leans  against 
the  door.] 

Lorina  [Coming  in  at  the  rear  and  eyeing  him  wrathfvlly]: 
No,  she  ain't  come,  and  it's  a  caution  she  ain't.  You  been 
drinking  again  after  all  your  promises.  [Sardonically.]  Poor 
little  Angie!  Granny's  pet.  Can't  you  let  a  Sad'd'y  night  go 
by  without  gittin'  drunk?  [Laughing  at  him  in  scorn.]  She'll 
come  in  and  find  it  out — ^you  a-foolin'  her  with  your  promises. 

Angie  [Hotly]:  What  you  mean?  You  and  Ila — ^ain't  the 
kin — d  to  go  preachin'  to  me — you  and  Wiley  Boy  and  Joe  Day. 
[He  laughs  unsteadily.  A  note  of  tenderness  comes  into  his  voice.] 
You  tell  her  I'm  a-goin'  over  over  to  the  stor — re  and  [Waving 
his  hand  indefinitely  in  the  direction  of  the  road.] — and  git  'er 
some  snuff.  I'm  a-goin'  to  git  'er  a  whole  pound  of  Sweet 
Scotch. 

l'i.i.[Tuming  from  the  bureau  and  coming  toward  him]:  Angie, 
you  stay  away  from  that  there  store.  You'll  git  into  trouble 
with  them  fellows  over  there.  They's  a  crowd  there  every 
Sad'd'y  night,  and  liquor — 

Angie  [Pompously]:  Tell  'er  I'm  just  goin'  over  there  for  a 
little  while.  And  I'm  a-goin  to  git  her  a  bladder  that  big. 
[He  measures  with  his  hands.  He  stands  as  if  undecided  what  to 
do.] 

Lorina:    Well,  what  you  want? 

Anoib  [Embarrassed]:  Nothin'.  [Then  quickly  as  if  he  had 
thought  of  something.]  Yeh,  I  want  to  git  some  change  out'n 
my  overalls.     [He  goes  carefully  across  the  room  into  the  entry.] 

Lorina  [Sticking  a  rose  in  her  hair]:  What  a  fool  he  is! 
He's  goin'  to  the  devil  as  well  as  us.  But — ^well,  let  him  go. 
[She  stands  looking  in  the  mirror  and  singing.] 


"John  Henry  had  a  purty  little  wife, 

The  dress  she  wore  was  red. 
She  got  upon  the  railroad  track 
And  never  did  look  back. 
Said,  'I'm  goin'  where  my  man  fell  dead — 
Goin'  where  my  man  fell  dead.'  " 

Oh,  hell! — ^What  a  lonesome  song! 

[She  goes  out  and  starts  the  graphophone  playing  "Uncle  Josh  at 

Coney  Island."     Angie  comes  in  with  his  hand  in  his  coat 

pocket.     He  walks  stealthily  past  Ila  without  looking  at  her.] 

Ila:  Look  here,  Angie,  I  know  what  you  up  to.  You  go 
put  it  back.     [She  catches  hold  of  his  arm.] 

Angie  [Jerking  away  from  her] :     Hush  up !     Don't  a  man  need 
a  little  'tection  on  the  road  these  nights? 
[A  laughing  impatient  voice  calls  from  the  outside.] 

Voice:    Hey,  Angie!     'On't  the  old  woman  let  you  go? 

Angie  :  There's  Charlie,  tired  of  waitin'  for  me.  Damn  'imi 
Callin'  her  the  "old  woman!" 

Lorina  [Coming  in  at  the  rear] :  Let  'im  alone,  Ila.  Let  'im 
go  on  and  tote  his  gun.  First  thing  he  knows  he'll  land  in  jail. 
And  what'll  she  say  to  'im  then?  Him  she  sets  such  store  by. 
Go  on! 

Angie  [Angrily]:  Yeh,  yeh.  Keep  on.  [Sentimentally.] 
None  of  us  is  fit  for  her.  You  with  your  prayer-meetin's,  and 
no  'ligion  'bout  it.  [Sneeringly.]  You  and  Wiley  Boy — [He 
turns  toward  Ila,  shivering  and  speaking  in  a  shrill  voice.]  Ea, 
Gus  Turner's  a-layin'  up  for  me,  and  I  ain't  goin'  be  no  coward. 
I  got  to  'tect  myself. 

Voice  [From  the  outside]:  Whoa!  can't  ye!  Angie!  if  you 
a-goin',  come  on! 

Angie  [Turning  to  go]:  You  tell  'er —  [He  sfands  blinking  at 
Ila  uncomprehendingly.  A  childish  look  comes  over  his  face 
as  if  he  didn't  know  just  what  he  had  been  doing.  He  smiles  weakly. 
Then  suddmly,  wrath  at  a  fancied  grievance  sweeps  over  him,  and 
his  eyes  begin  to  shine.  He  starts  towards  Ila.]  I  see  what  you 
after.  Damn  you!  Don't  you  tell  'er  I — I — been  a-drinkin'! 
[Quavering.]  You  alius  tryin' to  git  me  in  bad  with 'er.  Tryin' 
to  turn  'er  agin  me. 

Ila  [Disgustedly] :  Aw  go  on  I  ain't  goin'  to  tell  'er.  Keep 
on  with  your  triflin'!  She'll  be  done  of  you  some  these  days. 
[The  hurt  look  comes  back  over  his  face.     Then  he  grins,  showing 

his  white  teeth.] 

Angie  [Boyishly]:  Tell  'er  I'm  a-comin'  right  back,  and  I'm 
goin'  to  bring  'er  a  present. 

Lorina  [Stretching  her  arms  above  her  head]:  I  wish  to  God 
you'd  go  on,  Angie!  I  don't  want  you  to  be  around  here  a- 
smellin'  of  liquor  when  she  comes.  And  she'U  be  here  in  a  little 
while,  too. 

Angie  [Glaring  at  her] :  You  speaks  lak  that  to  me,  and  Wiley 
Boy  alius  soaked  when  he  gits  a  chanct!     You  low-down — 

Lorina:     Go  on,  I  say.     Git  out'n  here.     I  heard  a  car* cross 
the  bridge  on  the  creek  a  few  minutes  ago,  and  they'll  be  here 
in  a  minute.     Git  out. 
[He  stands  blinking  at  her  a  moment,  and  then  lurches  out  the  door. 

Sound  of  voices  outside  is  heard.     Two  or  three  blows  with  a 

stick,  and  then  the  roar  of  wheels  and  the  galloping  of  a  mule. 

Charlie  and  Angie  are  heard  singing,  their  voices   growing 

faint  and  fainter]: 

"Come  along,  O  children,  come  along, 
While  the  moon  shines  bright. 
Oh,  we'll  take  a  boat 
And  down  the  river  float — 
Gwine  raise  the  rucas  tonight." 
[The  refrain  floats  back  on  the  vnnd.] 

"Gwine  raise  the  rucas  tonight     .... 
Gwine  raise  the  rucas  tonight." 
[In  the  meantime  Lorina  has  surveyed  herself  several  times  in  the 
mirror,  putting  on  a  string  of  beads  and  moving  nervously  about 
the  room.     A  whippoorwill  sings  in  the  hollow  back  of  the  house. 
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And  then  there  is  the  chir—r—rp  of  a  mocking-bird  in  the  tree 
near  the  door.     Ila  has  sat  down  in  a  chair  at  the  table,  looking 
before  her.     She  shivers  when  she  hears  the  whippoorwill.] 
Lorina:    Git  up,  Ha,  and  finish  dressing  yourself.     You  ain't 

«ven  polished  your  shoes.     God  help  me!    You're  a  sight  for 

speed  when  it  comes  to  fixin'  up. 

Ila  [Abstractedly]:    Granny  says  they's  signs  in  whippoor- 

■wills,  Reeny. 

Lorina:    Christ  A'mighty!    You're  too  big  a  fool  to 'sociate 

■with  the  men.     Why  ain't  they  signs  in  that  mocking-bird,  then? 

Hurry  up !     There  they  is  now. 

[.4  Ford  stops  outside.     Ila  begins  brushing  her  shoes.     Lorina 
goes  out  at  the  rear  and  stops  the  graphophone.     Wiley  Boy  and 
Brother  Day  are  seen  entering  the  parlor.] 
Lorina:     Good  evening,  Wiley  Boy!     Good  evening  Brother 

Day!     [Laughing.]     Here  you  is  with  your  Bible.     And  Wiley 

Boy's  brought  'is  box. 

Wiley  Boy  [In  a  young  flattering  voice,  strumming  his  guitar] : 

Good  evening,   Reeny.     Yeh,  we  wants  a  little  real  music. 

Lord,  look  at  them  flowers!    Ain't  she  a  show,  Brother  Day? 

Haw!  Haw! 

Brother  Day  [In  a  deep,  oily  voice]:    Good  evening,  Sister 

Reeny.     How's  you? 
Wiley  Boy:    We's  'spectin'  to  git  here  'fore  dark,  but  we 

had  a  punchter  t'other  side  the  creek.     I  swear  you  all  sot  for 

the  meetin'.    Uh? 

[IhA  finishes  dressing  and  shakes  out  her  skirt.] 

Brother  Day:     We's  here  a  little  early,  ain't  we? 

Lorina:     I'm  glad  you  is.     We  got  some  cake  and  pickles 

and  stuff  fixed  up  for  you.     I'll  go  git  it  now  'fore  t'others  come. 

[She  comes  back  into  the  room  just  as  Ila  start -i  oui.]      Ila,  go  on 

in  and  entertain  'em. 

Ila  [Grinning]:     Don't  seem  lak  they's  goin'  to  need  no  enter- 

tainin'. 

[As  Wiley  Boy  and  Brother  Day  come  crowding  into  the  room. 
Wiley  Boy  puts  his  arm  around  Lorina  as  he  comes  in.] 
Wiley  Boy:     How  you,  Ha? 
Brother  Day:    Well,  here  we  is.     How  you,  lla? 
Ila:     I'm  all  right. 

(Wiley  Boy  is  a  tall  lithe  young  negro  of  twenty-two  or  three, 
black  and  greasy  looking,  with  something  of  the  "sport"  about 
him.  He  wears  a  light  checkered  suit,  pink  socks,  tan  shoes, 
flowing  red  tie  and  white  collar.  A  spray  of  bridal  wreath  hangs 
from  the  lapel  of  his  coat.  His  hair  is  cropped  close.  His  big 
pop-eyes  are  bold  and  rolling.  Brother  Day  is  a  heavy-set 
negro  of  thirty  or  more,  dressed  in  a  dark  suit,  the  cut  of  his 
coal  being  inclined  to  the  sv;allow  tail.  He  wears  a  celluloid 
collar  with  no  tie,  baggy  trousers,  and  shoes  thai  need  repair- 
ing. His  forehead  is  low,  his  small  eyes  deep-set  and  close 
together.  His  whole  appearance  suggests  a  pious  sensuality 
and  cupidity,  a  lover  of  good  chicken  dinners  and  plump 
hostesses.  He  retains  Ila's  hand  after  greeting  her.] 
Brother    Day:    You'll   excuse   us,    I'm    sho'.    But    me'n 

Wiley  Boy's  at  home  in  here.    We  knows  this  room  purty  well. 

[Winking  at  Wiley  Boy.     Uneasily.]     The  old  woman  ain't 

about — ^tth? 

Ila  [Freeing  her  hand]:    Not  yit,  but  she's  liable  to  come  any 

minute. 

Wiley  Boy  [Patting  Lorina's  cheek]:     Who  minds  the  old 

woman?     She  ain't  right  in  her  head  nohow.     She  don't  faze 

me  none  when  I's  out  for  a  good  time.     Come  on,  le's  git  de 

grub,  Reeny.     [They  go  into  the  entry  laughing.     Wiley  Boy 

with  his  arm  still  around  Lorina.     He  leans  over  her  as  they  go 

across   the   room.]    Uh!   uh!    Honey,   you   sho'    smells   good. 

[Lorina  slaps  him  playfully  on  the  cheek.     Ila  and  the  parson 

sit  on  the  bed.     She  looks  anxiously  now  and  then  toward  the  door 

at  the  left.] 

Brothxr  Day  [Catching  Ila  by  the  chin  and  turning  hr  face 

towards  him]:    Now,  look  here,  honey,  what's  the  trouble  with 


you?    What  makes  you  act  so  distant?    Aw,  come  on.     [He 

tries  to  draw  her  to  him.     There  is  a  resounding  whack  in  the  entry, 

and  Lorina  is  heard  saying: 

Lorina:    Wait  a  while,  won't  you!    [She  comes  in  laughing, 

with  cake  and  pickles  on  a  waiter,     Wiley  Boy  folloiring.] 
Brother  Day:     Give  you  a  slap,  uh??     Haw!  haw! 

[Laughing  long  and  loud.     Slowly  he  takes  his  arm  from  around 

Ila.] 
Wiley   Boy:     Damn   you!     Put   a   brake   on   that   laugh, 

won't  you 

[he  goes  over  to  Lorina,  sweeps  her  to  him,  and  kisses  her  several 

times  in  spite  of  herself.]     Now,  there!     [As  he  releases  her.] 
Lorina:     Set  down  and  eat  these  her  victuals,  and  don't 

be  such  a  hog.     [She  slices  up  the  cake  and  passes  it  around 

with  the  picklef.     Footsteps  and  voices  are  htard  outside. 

There's  all  of  'em  now.     I  hear  Uncle  Jerry's  voice.     Come 

on  and  leave  'em  alone.    Let  Brother  Day  look  after  Ila  and 

the  eatin's. 

[They  finish  eating  their  cake  hurriedly  and  go  out,  closing  the 
door.  What  takes  place  in  the  parlor  can  be  heard  only  indis- 
tinctly, a  sort  of  medley  of  songs  and  words,  as  the  play  goes  on. 
Lorina's  voice  is  heard:  "Heigho,  all  of  you!  Good  evenin' 
Uncle  Jerry." /oHowed  6?/ a  deep  "Good  evenin',  Reeny."  Lori- 
na's voice:  "Howdy,  Meta.  How  you,  Garfield,  and  how  you, 
Wes?"  "Very  well,  thank'y,  how  you?"  and  so  on.  The 
graphophone  is  started  again  with  "The  Preacher  and  the  Bear." 
And  the  conversation  dies  into  a  hum,  now  and  then  punctuated 
with  loud  guffaws  and  the  fhrill  cackle  of  a  delighted  woman. 
Left  alone,  Brother  Day  still  sits  on  the  bed.  His  cake 
giving  out,  he  goes  over  to  the  table  and  cuts  off  a  huge  slice. 
He  stands  irresolutely  for  a  moment  and  then  sits  down  in  a 
chair  near  the  table,  eating  in  huge  mouthfuls.] 
Brother    Day:     We's    goin'    to   make    the    meetin'    short 

tonight,  honey.     Wiley  Boy's  goin'  take  us  over  the  river  to 

git  some  ice  cream. 

Ila:     I  ain't  goin'  nowhere  with  Wiley  Boy  and  he  been 

drinkin'.     Liable  to  kill  somebody. 
Brother  Day:    He  ain't  got  'nough  to  hurt.     [He  looks 
around  the  room,  turns  down  the  lamp,  putting  the  room  almost 
in  darkness.     Then  he  gets  up  and  comes  over  to  Ila,  patting 
her  on  the  cheek.]    Look  here,  what  ails  you,  gal? 
Ila:    Nothin'  'cept  I'm  tired  of  all  this.     When  we  goin' 

git  married? 

Brother    Day    [Embarrassed]:      What's    that?       I   ain't — 
Ila:    I'm  gittin'  tired  of  these  carryin'-ons.    I  wants  to  be 

'spectable  lak  other  folks,  and  you  promised  me  'nough.    And 

I  wants — 

[He  is  so  taken  aback  that  he  sits  down  in  a  chair.] 
Brother  Day:     Yeh,  I  knows  I's  promised.  [After  a  moment.] 

Here,  I  tell  you,  we'll  talk  it  over  tonight  on  the  ride.    Yeh, 

we'll  fix  it,    [Sullenly.]    The  old  woman's  been  after  you,  agin 

ain't  she? 

Ila:    That's  all  right  about  that.    If  sho  did,  I  reckon  she 

had  a  right  to.     [Earnestly.]      Joe,   I'm  tired  of  this  messin' 

'round  and  havin'  folks  talkin'  'bout  me.    Today  down  in  the 

cotton  patch  some  other  girls  mentioned  your  name,  and  then 

all  of  'em  'gin  to  snigger  and  look  at  me. 
Brother  Day  [Angrily]:    Now,  here,  you  never  mind  'em. 

They's   ihe  ungodly,   they  is.     We'll  fix  it  to-night,  honey. 

We'll  talk  it  over.     [He  reaches  for  more  cake.] 

Ila   (Bowing  her  head  and  speaking  bitterly:)     Yeh,   talk  it 

over.    That's  all  you  ever  do  'cept — 

(He  comes  and  sits  beside  her,  putting  his  arm  around  her.) 
Brother  Day:     Talk  is  right,  honey.     Talk  is  right.     It's 

a  quesiion  that  needs  consideration.    [Gallantly.]    Le's  forgit  it. 

Chile,  you  sho'  looks  unctious  in  all  this  finery.     [Fingering 

her   waist.      The    ioor   opens   noiselessly   and  Grannt  Bolino 

(nters.     In  the  dim  light  she  fails  to  see  Ila  and  Brother  Day. 

She  is  a  little  straight  old  woman  of  seventy-five  or  more,  dressed 
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in  ordinary  working  clothes.  Her  face  is  hidden  under  a  slat 
bonnet.  She  walks  with  a  stick  and  mumbles  to  herself  as  she 
closes  the  door  softly  behind  her.] 

Granny  [Her  voice  rising  tremulous  and  husky]:  Listen 
dah!  Listen  dah!  Mah  po'  chilluns.  [She  stands  listening 
to  thi  merriment  in  the  parlor  without  seeing  Ila  and  Brother 
Day.]  'S  da'k  heah.  I's  lost!  I's  lost.  Marse  John,  Marse 
John!  Whah  you,  Marse  John?  Yo'  ol'  mammy  done  turned 
'way  from  dem  she  loves.  [She  starts  towards  the  entry,  calling 
<n  a  quavering  voice.]  Angie!  You  heah,  boy?  [Brokenly.] 
I  needs  you,  Angie.  I  needs  you,  boy.  I's  gut  trouble  to  tell 
you.  [She  lays  her  package  on  the  bed  as  Ila  rises  up  between 
her  and  Brother  Day.]  Ah! — ^Who's  dat! — 
Ila  [Stammering]:  Nobody  but  me.  Granny. 
Granny:  lly,  Ily!  Mr.  Archie  done  turned  me  down — 
Says  I's  too  ol'  to  work.  Angie .  Angie  [Looking  around  her.] 
What's  all  dis  da'k  'bout? 

[She  goes  to  the  lamp  and  turns  it  up,  all  the  time  mutterino  to 
herself.  She  takes  off  her  bonnet  and  hangs  it  on  a  chair.  The 
light  shows  up  her  kind,  ignorant  face.  She  is  black,  of  j.ure 
African  descent.  Behind  her  spectacles  are  eyes  not  quite  intelli- 
gent enough  for  this  world,  hut  withal,  there  is  something  sad  and 
forlorn  about  hei — something  stately.  She  is  respectable. 
Brother  Day  makes  a  movement  as  if  to  slip  into  the  entry. 
Ila  motions  to  him  to  be  still.] 

Ila  [Helplessly]:  Yeh,  but — Granny,  never  mind  that. 
You  got  a  place  here. 

Granny  [Turning  proiidly  towards  her]:  I  ain't  gut  no  place 
heah.  Dis  ain'  mah  home.  Listen  dah!  Listen  dah!  [Wiley 
Boy's  la^^gh  i-t  heard  above  the  delirious  graphophone.]  Who's 
you!  Who —  [Starling  back  as  she  s'.es  Brother  Day.  With 
a  movement  of  her  hand  she  pushes  her  spectacles  up  into  her 
white  hair.  Brother  Day  slips  swiftly  to  h:s  feet  and  edges 
toward  the  door  at  the  rear.]  Ily,  what  you  mean  wid  him? 
[Ila  throws  out  her  arms  sullenly.] 

Brother  Day:  [M(ving  towards  the  door  and  smiling  his 
conversion  smile]:  Miss  Bolin',  we's  just  preparin'  to  have 
service  in  your  house,  as  the  Lawd  advised.  And  Miss  Ila  and 
me — ^we's  just  been  talkin'  'bout  the  best  way  of  conduetin' 
it.  [Here  the  merriment  in  the  parlor  grows  louder.  And  the 
graphophone  starts  again  with  "Negro  Blues."] 

Granny:     What  dis  man  doin' in  dis  room?     [Looking  around 
her.]     Angie,  whah's  you?     (Brother  Day  slips  out  at  the  rear, 
leaving  the  door  partially  open.]     What  you  mean,  Ily? 
Ila:    We's  just  gittin'  some  cake.  Granny. 
Granny:     What's  all   dis   'bout?     Mo'    prayer-meetin'   -wid 
dis  low-down  trash? 

Ila:  Come  on  git  your  supper.  [Defiantly.]  Reeny's  the 
one  got  it  up.  [The  graphophone  stops,  and  Brother  Day  is 
heard  speaking.] 

Brother  Day:  Brotlu-on  and  sisters,  it's  time  to  start  the 
meetin',  and  I'll  ax  Brother  Jerry  to  'gin  the  music. 

LoRiNA  [Calling  to  him  in  her  mocking  voice]:  Where's  your 
Bible,  Brother  Day?  Where's  your  Bible?  Yeh,  I'll  get  it  for 
you. 

[A  heavy  voice  begins  singing,  other  voices  joining  in  until  the 
Negro  spiritual  is  in  full  sunng.] 

Leader  [Singing]:     "Don't  you  want  to  go  there?" 
Altos  and  Sopranos:     "In  my  Father's  house." 
Leader:     "Don't  you  want  to  go  there?" 
All:     "In  my  Father's  house  there  is  peace,  peace." 
[Second  Stanza:     "Yes,  I'm  goin'  to  go  there."     Third  Stanza: 
"My  old  mother's  gone  there."     And  so  on,  with  exclamations 
now  and  then  of  "O  Lord!    Lord  Jesus!"  and  Brother  Day 
crying  out,  "Jesus!  Lordy  my  Lord!"     In  the  meantime  Granny 
and  Ila  have  kept  on  with  their  dialogue.] 
Granny:     How  come  Reeny  to  do  that?     She  promised  to 
quit  foolin  'roun'  wid  dat  Wiley  Boy.     [Lorina  comes  in.     She 
stops  at  seeing  Granny.     Then  shakes  her  head  defiantly,    picks 


up  the  Bible  and  starts  out.     Granny  plucks  at  her  dress.]     Reeny, 
chile,  you — 

Granny:  [Lob.in a.  jerks  free  and  goes  out.  Granny  mumbles 
to  herself  and  begins  humming  a  strange  tune,  tapping  on  the  floor 

with  her  stick]:     Um! — imi-um-um um-ah-um!     Um! — um- 

um-imi um-ah-um ! 

Ila-  Listen  at  that  music.  They  can't  be  no  harm  in  that, 
is  they?  And  'sides  they's  Uncle  Jerry  and  Meta  goin'  on  with 
it. 

Granny:  Dey's  just  blasphemin'.  You  knows  dey  ain't 
gut  no  'ligion  deep  down  in  dey  hearts.  Dey's  just  a-puttin'  on. 
[Ila  leans  against  the  bed-post  in  weariness.  Granny  starts 
towards  a  chair  near  the  table.  She  stops  and  lo^ks  sadly  at  Ila.] 
I's  tried  to  keep  you  'spectable  all  my  life,  and  you  jest  keep 
foolin'  wid  dese  low-down  men.  [She  looks  vacantly  around  her, 
humming  under  her  breath.]     Um! — um-um-um 

Ila:  Don't  start  up  that  singin'  again  and  all  your  quair 
ways.     Let  me  git  you  some  supper. 

Granny  [Not  noticing  her]:  And  when  I  works  hard  all  de 
week  and  wants  a  place  of  rest  to  come  to,  I  finds  you  all  messed 
up  wid  dis  heah  trash.     Whah's  Angie? 

Ila:  He's  gone  to  the  store.  Said  he's  a-goin'  to  git  you 
some  snufif.     [Granny's  face  brightens  at  this.] 

Granny:  Bless  'is  heart!  But  dat's  a  bad  place  to  go. 
He'll  stay  straight  do'.     He  gin  me  'is  word. 

Ila  [Ironically]:     Yeh,  he  give  you  'is  word.     And  he  ain't 
never  fooled  you.     [Granny  sits  down  near  the  dresser  and  takes 
out  her  snuff-box  and  brush.]     I'll  bring  your  supper.     I  reckon 
you's  tired  out. 
[She  picks  up  the  lamp  and  goes  out  at  the  right.     The  room  is  left 

in  semi-darkness.     The  door  in  the  rear  opens  craftily  and  Lor- 
ina sticks  her  head  in.] 

LoRiNA  [Softly]:  Come  on.  They've  gone  in  the  kitchen. 
[She  and  Wiley  Boy  come  in,  standing  for  a  moment  silhouetted 

against  the  light  from  the  parlor.     The  music  grows  louder,  and 

Uncle  Jerry  can  be  seen  slapping  his  face  and  patting  the  floor 

with  his  foot,  keeping  time.     Wiley  Boy  closes  the  door.] 

Wiley  Boy:  Don'  be  playin'  wid  me  now.  Git  de  dough. 
[There  is  a  sound  of  the  chest's  being  opened;  then  a  jingling  of 
coins.]     Aw,  come  on  now! 

Lorina:  That's  all  I  got,  I  tell  you.  [There  is  the  sound  of  a 
kiss  in  the  dark,  and  Lorina  laughs.]  You  bad  fellow.  Wliat 
makes  you  keep  a-drinkin'? 

Wiley  Boy:  Tain't  no  time  for  talkin"  now.  Business. 
Say,  you  goin'  with  me  on  the  trip  after  the  meetin'?  We  can 
leave  Brother  Day  and  Ila  over  at  the  sto'.  And  then  you  and 
me.     Uh? 

Lorina:  Yeh,  I'm  with  you.  Then  it's  me  and  you,  me  and 
you — and  my  money. 

Wiley  Boy:  What  you  kickin'  'bout?  Ain't  I  fumishin' 
the  oar?  [He  grunts  as  he  hugs  Lorina  to  him.]  Le's  go  back. 
They's  fixin'  to  start  another  song.  But  the  old  woman  'd  lak 
to  hear  from  me.  Heigh,  Ila!  You  gittin'  Brother  Day  mo' 
cake! 
[Uncle  Jerry  is  heard  beginning  a  new  song  as  Lorina  starts  to 

open  the  door:     "Hush!  hush!     Somebody  called  my  name! 

Hush!  hush!     Somebody  called  my  name" —  Ila  comes  in 

unexpectedly,  carrying  food  on  a  plate.     Lorina  pulls  the  door 

to  when  she  sees  Granny.] 

Ila  [Angrily]:     What  you  doin'  in  here? 
[She  looks  accusingly  at  Lorina  as  she  sets  the  lamp  on  the  table. 

Granny  sits  bolt  upright,  staring  at  Lorina  and  Wiley  Boy. 

He  takes  his  arm  from  around  her,  laughing.] 

Wiley  Boy:  Why'n  hell  didn't  you  tell  me  she  was  in  here, 
]la? 

Lorina:    Aw,  come  on,  Wiley  Boy,  time  for  Brother  Day  to 
start  the  'sperience  meetin'. 
[The  music  is  heard  in  a  roll  of  fervor: 

"Somebody  called  my  name. 
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Lord  Jesus !     Lord  Jesus !  my  name !"  ] 

Granny  [Rising,  half-dazed] :     Who,  who  gin  you  privileges  to 

come  in  heah?     Um — um 

Wiley  Boy  [Enjoying  himself,  lights  a  cigarette]:     Oh,  damn! 

you  'on't  mean  to  say  you  don't  know  the  kind  of  folks  you  lives 

with?     You  ain't  that  crazy,  I  don't  reckon. 

[He  blows  a  whirl  of  smoke  toward  the  ceiling.  Then  grasping 
LoRiNA  around  the  waist  he  pulls  her  through  the  door  and  slams 
it  aft  r  him.  Granny  stands  for  a  moment  looking  around  her. 
Then  she  sinks  into  a  chair,  humming  meaninglessly:  "Um! — 
um — um — ."] 
Ila   [Impatiently]:     Don't  set  to  your  crazy  ways  agin.     I 

say.     Eat    your    supper.     [Mournfully.]     No    use    you    feelin' 

bad  'bout  us.     You's  'spectable  and  we  ain't. 

Granny:     I  don't  want  none  of  yo  'supper.     Go  on  and  leave 

me.     Lawdy! —  [Rocking  her  body  to  and  fro,  her  mumblings  rise 

into  a  mournful  song. 

"I's  a  beggar,  Lawd! 
Don't  you  leave  me  heah. 
I's  a  beggar,  Lawd ! 
Don't  you  leave  me  heah." 

Ila  sets  the  plate  down  and  starts  out,  a  rebellious  look  on  her  face.] 

I!y,    Ily,    whah's   Angie!     Whah's    Angie!     [The    whippoorwill 

calls  up  from  the  hollow.     The  old  woman  stirs  uneasily  and  hums 

again.      Um — ^um — ^um —  Whah's  mah  boy!] 

Ila  [Turning  back  impatiently]:     I  told  you  he's  gone  to  the 

sto' .     He'U  be  back  in  a  little  while. 

[The  pounding  of  feet  on  the  floor  in  ths  parlor  causes  the  door  at 
the  rear  to  swing  slightly  open.  The  music  stops,  and  voices  are 
heard  calling  to  Wiley  Boy:  "Le's  have  a  piece  by  Wiley 
Boy!  Wiley  and  'is  box.  Amen!"  Silence  for  a  moment  and 
then  he  begins  playing  his  guitar  and  singing: 
"Gimme  a  piece  of  combread  in  my  hand. 

See  Aunt  Dinah. 
Sop  my  way  to  the  Promise'  Land. 
See  my  Lord." 
Here  the  whole  audience  joins  in,  pounding  with  their  feet  and 
clapping  with  their  hands. 
"I'm  goin'  away — 'way. 

See  Aunt  Dinah. 
I'm  goin'  away — 'way.  ' 

See  my  Lord." 
Brother  Day  is  heard  calling  out:     "Bretheren  and  sisters, 
we'U  have  to  make  the  meetin'  short  tonight.     And  so  I'm 
goin'  ax  for  the  's^perience  talks  rat  now."] 
Granny:    Listen  dah!    listen  dah.     Dey's  a-blasphemin'  de 

Lawd! 

(Brother  Day  gfes  <n:  "Now  le's  have  your  'sperience, 
brothren.  All  of  us  has  many  things  to  thank  the  Lord  for." 
Voices  reply:  "Amen!  Hallelujah,  brother!"  Uncle  Jerry 
begins:  "I  wants  to  thank  the  Lawd  for  what  he's  done  for 
me."  Audience:  "Uh^huh'  That  man  knows  the  Scrip- 
tures." Ila  pulls  the  door  closed  and  stands  as  if  undecided 
whether  to  go  or  slay.  The  noise  of  the  meeting  is  heard  indis- 
tinctly.] 
Granny-     Don't  leave  me,  Ily.     Mah  po' chilluDs!     I  needs 

Angie.     Whah  is  he?     Um!- — um — um  Ily,  I's  done  driv  out 

from  Mr.  Archie's.     You  heah  me,  gal?     And  I's  a-gittin'  old. 

Marse  John  done  daid  long  ago.     Um ! — um — ^um. 

Ila:     I  got  to  go  in.     Yeh,  yeh,  I  knowod  it.     White  folks 

ain't  got  no  feelin's  for  you.     I  reckon  you'll  have  to  put  up 

-wi  h  us  rat  on. 

[She  goes  out  slowly,  closing  the  door  behind  her.  As  she  passes 
through  the  door,  the  gesiculating  figure  of  Uncle  Jerry  can  be 
seen,  his  ecstatic  audit  nee  swaying  with  him  as  he  relates  how 
the  Lord  saved  him  from  his  sins.  He  is  chanting:  "And 
brethren  and  sisters,  the  Lawd  said  to  me.  'Hah!  Jerry! 
Jerry!  hah!  You  go'  to  change  yo'  life!'  "  Audience:  "Amen ! 
Glory!"     Here  Ila  doses  the  door.] 


Granny  [She  sits  gazing  blankly  at  the  wall    and   swaying  to 
and  fro,  humming  words  that  rise  from  a  throaty  sob  into   song]: 
"And  I  seed  a  light  a-shinin',  and  it  said  to  me — 
And  I  seed  a  cloud  a-risin'  in  the  West,  and  it  said  to  me — 
And  de  mountain  tuck  fiah,  and  de  peoples  shouted,  and 
dey  said  to  me — 
Dey's  a  sign,  Lawd  Jesus,  a  sign!" 
[She  rises  and  stands  as  if  under  the  spell  of  some  supernatural 

power,  her  voice  rising  almost  to  a  wail] : 

"And  de  night  come  up,  and  de  sun  went  down , 
Aiid  dey  said  a  sign,  a  sign,  Lawd  Jesus,  a  sign  ;" 
[She  remains  motionless,  her  lips  working  silently.     There  is  the 

sound  of  running  feet.     The  door  at  the  left  front  flies  open,  and 

Angie  dashes  in.     His  eyes  are  staring  bright  with  horror,  his 

coat  torn,  his  shirt  ripped  open.     With  a  cry,  he  stumbles  towards 

Granny.] 

Angie:  Granny!  Granny!  [He  falls  on  his  knees,  throwing 
his  arms  around  her  and  pulling  her  down  in  her  chair.]  Granny! 
Keep  'em  ofif  me!     Keep  'em  off! 

Granny  [Joyfully]:  I's  glad  you's  come.  I  needs  you,  boy. 
I  needs  you.     Angie,  Mr.  Archie  done  turned  me  off,  and — 

Angie:    Don't  let  'em  git  me! 

Granny:  [Realizing  something  is  amiss,  she  rubs  her  Iiand 
across  her  face,  trying  to  think]:  What's  it,  Angie?  What's  it? 
[She  strokes  his  forehead.]     What's  de  trouble,  boy? 

Angie  [He  springs  to  his  feet  and  looks  wildly  cround  him]: 
Granny!     Granny!    They's  after  me!     They's  after  me! 

Granny  [Starting  up  in  alarm]:  What's  dat?  What's  dat? 
[Angie  looks  around  as  if  expecting  someone  to  jump  out  of  the 

shadows  at  him.] 

Ai^GiE  [Shuddering  and  clinging  to  Granny]:  Save  me!  Save 
me!     I  hear  'em  comin'! 

QnANNY  [Clutching  his  arm]:  What's  dat,  Angie?  What  you 
done?     [Trying  to  look  him  in  the  face,] 

Angie:  He  made  at  me  with  a  knife,  and  I  shot 'im.  Look! 
There  he  is!  [Pointing  a  trembling  hand  at  the  dark  entry  door. 
Jerry's  voice  is  heard  in  an  ecstasy  of  glory] :  "And  de  Lawd  said, 
'Jerry!  Jerry!  you's  gut  to  change  yo'  life.'     Amen!" 

Granny:    Who  was  it —  O  Lawd! — 

Angie:     Gus  Turner.     I  see  'is  eyes! 
[fie  falls  on  his  knees  and  buries  his  head  in  her  apron  as  she  sits 

down  again.     She  looks  blankly  before  her.     Brother  Day  is 

heard  crying  out:      "Yea!  brethren  and  sisters,  who'll  be  next ! 

That's  right.  Sister  Meta,  tell  us  your  'sperience  -with  the 

Lord."      All  grows  quiet,  save  for  the  heavy  breathing  of  Angie 

and  the  far-off  drone  of  the  woman  testifying  unto  her  God.] 

Angie  [In  a  low,  frightened  voice]:  O  Granny,  don't  let  'em 
git  at  me! 

Granny  [Sadly]:  Boy,  I's  loved  you  and  prayed  for  you  since 
you  was  a  baby  and  yo'  mammy  and  pappy  died,  and  hit's 
all  come  to  dis.  You's  done  mu'der,  boy,  and  nothin'  can't 
save  you.  I's  prayed  for  you,  and  I'd  die  for  you,  Angie,  but  de 
Ijawd  done  sent  'is  sign  and  you  gut  to  suffer. 

Angie  [Clinging  tightly  to  her] :     Granny !     Granny !  — 

Granny  [Continuing]:  I's  done  what  I  thought  right  all  mah 
life.  And  I's  tried  to  keep  'spectable.  And  dem  I  loves  has 
come  down  to  dis — mu'der  ard  sellin'  dey  souls  to  men.  [She 
goes  on  dreamily.]  I's  lived  a  long  time,  boy,  and  I's  seed  a  heap 
of  trouble.  And  I's  ready  to  leave  it  now.  [She  stops  a  moment. 
Softly.]  You  ain't  done  nothin' wrong,  has  you,  Angie?  You's 
des  mah  li'l  fellow,  ain't  you?  [She  begins  a  low  crooning  -iong, 
one  she  used  to  sing  to  her  little  Tom,  An gie's  father.]  Um-^ — um — • 
um —  [There  is  a  sound  of  heavy  footsteps  outside.  Angie  tries 
to  rise.  Granny  pushes  him  down.]  Stay  whah  you  is.  You's 
safe.  Um — ^um — um —  I  know  it's  him.  Stay  whah  you  is. 
Um — um — ^um — . 
[The  experience  meeting  is  over,  and  the  last  hymn  is  being  sung 

in  a  mournful  minor]: 
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"Everybody's  got  to  go. 
Everybody's  got  to  go. 
First  place  to  the  graveyard, 
Then  to  the  judgment  bar. 
Everybody's  got  to  go." 
The  Sheriff,  o  big  kindly  man,  comes  in  at  the  left  front.      He 

stands  looking  down  at  Anqie.     Granny  keeps  on  crooning.] 

Sheriff  [To  his  men  outside]:  'S  all  right,  fellows,  here  he  is. 
And  keep  quiet  out  there.  We  don't  want  to  get  mixed  in  this 
prayer-meeting.  [He  comes  up  to  Anoie.]  Well,  Angie,  we've 
come  for  you. 

ANGns:    O  lord! — Granny! — 

Sheriff:  We've  got  to  take  him,  Granny. '  [Granny  pulls 
Angie's  arms  from  around  her.] 

Granny:  Go  on  wid  'im.  Go  on.  Dey  ain't  nothin'  I  can 
do  for  you,  nothin'  but  love  you  lak  de  old  times.  [The  music  in 
the  parlor  slops.] 

Sheriff  [Leaning  out  the  door]:  Say,  that  meeting's  breaking 
up.  Go  back  of  the  house,  I'U  take  him  out  through  the  right 
here.  [He  pulls  Angie  up.]  Come  on,  Angie.  It's  bad,  but 
you  got  to  go.     [He  takes  him  out  through  the  entry.] 

Angie:    Granny! — They'll  kiU  me! — 

Granny:  Go  on,  boy,  go  on.  And  I'll  be  prajdn'  for  you 
lak  de  old  times  wher  I  had  you  heah.  But  de  Lawd  done  sent 
'is  sign.  [She  stands  up,  swaying  slightly.  The  look  of  lost  intelli- 
gence comes  back  into  her  eyes.]  Um — um — um — um —  [Ila 
and  IjORINA  come  in  and  get  their  cloaks  and  hats  from  the  wall. 


They  stand  watching  her  a  moment.] 

Ila:     Granny,  we's — 

Lorina:  Let  'er  alone.  She's  talkin'  her  unknown  tongues 
as  usual.  [She  goes  out,  singing.]  "Everybody's  got  to  go." 
[WiLET  Boy  is  heard  outside,  saying  to  Brother  Day:  "Sho', 
we  can,  the  moon's  shinin'  lak  pure  day."  Then  they  laugh. 
The  automobile  horn  is  sounded.] 

Ila  [Standing  in  the  door]:    We'll  be  back  after  while. 
[She  goes  out.     The  car  is  started,  and  they  all  go  off,  laughing  and 

singing : 

"Everybody's  got  to  go. 
First  place  to  the  graveyard. 
Then  to  the  judg:ment  bar. 
Everybody's  got  to  go." 

Granny  [Gazing  into  space]: 

And  I  seed  a  light  a-shinin',  and  it  said  to  me — 

And  I  seed  a  cloud  a-risin',  and  it  said  to  me — 
Um — ^um — um — . 
[Her  voice  dies  away.     The  notes  of  the  whippooririll  come  up  into 

the  room,  and  then  the  chir — r-rp,  chir — r — p  of  a  mocking  bird. 

The  wind  blows  in  at  the  door,  setting  the  lamp's  flame  dancing 

and  the  shadows  playing  around  the  old  woman  with  her  blovm 

white  hair. 

The  car  is  heard  rounding  the  corner  on  the  hill,  and  borne 

in  on  the  wind  comes  the  last  faint  mocking  vrisp  of  aong:    "Every- 
body's got  to  go."] 


A  London  Letter 

Editor,  The  Drama: 

COMETHING  has  happened  in  London!  Prokofieff's  Chout 
has  been  given  by  Diaghileff's  Balletl  A  turbiilent  piece  of 
Russian  buffoonery,  vigorous,  direct,  imaginative  and  strong! 
It  is  an  event,  this  complete  expression  of  futurist  art,  devoid 
of  poise,  or  a  trace  of  the  charlatan.  London,  however,  does 
not  seem  grateful  for  it.  On  the  contrary,  she  rather  disUkes 
it!  To  minds  which  prefer  to  take  their  pleasures  looking  back- 
ward, doubtless  eighteenth  century  music,  and  eighteenth 
century  settings  are  more  soothing  and  less  disturbing  than 
the  violent  attack  on  the  senses  and  mentaUty  made  by  a  vivid 
display  of  futurism. 

England  refuses  obstinately  to  be  modern;  she  is  languidly 
old-fashioned;  therein  lies  her  great  charm,  and  one  would  not 
change  it!  But,  for  those  of  us  who  wish  to  look  ahead,  last  week 
was  the  welcoming  of  a  genius! 

How  clever  Prokofieff  is!  How  intensely  clever!  How  un- 
cannily clever!  How  clever  too,  is  Larionov,  the  designer  of 
costumes  and  settings!  How  in  accord  they  all  are — composer, 
artist  and  dancers.  After  a  performance  such  as  this,  one  is 
inclined  to  believe  there  is  truth  in  Mr.  Gordon  Craig's  desire 
to  sweep  (for  the  good  of  the  stage)  all  speaking  actors  from  off 
the  boards! 

There  are  now  two  Little  Theatres  in  London.  Quite  enter- 
prising concerns!  The  "Little  Theatre,"  Strand,  which  waa 
formerly  the  home  of  Granville  Barker's  productions  has  been 
taken  over  by  Jose  Levy  for  Grand  Guignol  Plays.  The  acting 
is  good,  and  the  plays  are  effective  little  thrillers.  It  is  run  very 
much  as  the  Princess  Theatre  was  run  in  New  York,  under  the 
regime  of  Holbrook  Blinn.  The  Theatre  itself  has  been  re- 
decorated, and  is  quite  the  prettiest  in  London. 

The  Everyman  Theatre,  in  Hampstead  is  still  in  its  infancy, 
and  is  now  in  its  third  year.  An  old  drill  hall  has  been  converted 
into  an  attractive  little  playhouse.  A  Bernard  Shaw  season 
closed  last  week,  and  now  they  are  giving  a  series  of  one- act 
plays,  many  of  which  are  well-known  in  America — Eugene 
O'Neill's  In  the  zone — Bushido,  etc.     .     .     . 

There  are  great  possibilities  in  the  Everyman  Theatre,  and 
it  is  receiving   gratifying   encouragement   from   authors   and 


the  public,  which  should  warrant  a  bigger  effort  for  better 
acting.  As  it  is,  the  playing  is  only  fairly  good.  It  is  monotonous 
and  rather  dull,  especially  in  the  Shaw  plays.  There  is  a  ten- 
dency in  England,  when  acting  Shaw,  merely  to  repeat  his  lines, 
and  to  make  no  effort  to  give  them  life.  An  attempt  is  made 
at  modern  lighting  and  modern  settings,  but  it  is  not  altogether 
successful.  However,  the  possibihties  are  there,  and  with  a 
will  to  vitalize  the  concern,  the  Everyman  Theatre  may  easily 
stand  for  something  worth  while  in  the  dramatic  world. 

Clemence  Dane's  play  A  Bill  of  Divorcement  is  undoubtedly 
the  best  play  running  in  Lqndon.  It  is  admirably  produced 
by  Basil  Dean,  and  is  excellently  acted. 

W.  L.  George  tells  me  that  he  has  written  a  play  which  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  his  American  agent,  and  th*t  may  be  some- 
thing to  look  forward  to  next  seMon! 

Abraham  Lincoln  is  again  playing  at  Hammersmith. 

I  am  hoping  to  go  to  Paris  any  time  now,  when  I  do  I  will 
send  you  news  of  anything  I  think  may  interest  you. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Rosalind  Ivan. 

P.  S.  Prokofieff's  Opera  is  to  have  its  first  performance  in 
Chicago  next  season.  He  is  an  amazingly  clever  young  man, 
I  have  seen  Chovi  three  times  in  four  days!  ! 


MISS  IVAN  whose  interesting  letter  from  London  is  printed 
above,  is  now  appearing  as  the  Chronicler  in  John 
Drinkwater's  Abraham  Lincoln  which  is  having  a  merited  and 
successful  revival  in  London.  In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Drink- 
water  has  been  in  Paris  appearing  with  James  K.  Hackett  in 
Macbeth. 


New  Philosophical  Basis  of  German  Drama. 

{Continued  from  page  388.) 

the  toils  of  the  Fatigue  of  Decline  but  with  history  before  us 
we  shall  die  consciously  with  a  smile  and  a  sob;  delighted  that 
we  are  privileged  to  follow  all  the  agonizing  phases  of  our  own 
dissolution  with  the  practiced  and  penetrating  eye  of  the  ex- 
pert physician,  and  appalled  that  we  must  follow  them  with 
the  acute  feelings  of  the  tortured  patient.    {To  be  concluded.) 
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The  Stageless  Road 

Impressions  of  a  Traveling  Stranger 

THEATRE  SOLILOQUIES  V. 

By  GREGORY  ZILBOORG 


WHAT  strikes  a  traveler  most  in  American  towns  is  the 
absence  of  Theatres.  Motion  picture  theatres  are  to 
be  found  everywhere.  Vaudevilles  almost  everywhere. 
Theatres  almost  nowhere.  At  first  one  is  inclined  to  the  con- 
cfusion  that  America  (not  New  York,  Chicago  or  Pittsburgh, 
but  America)  is  not  theatrical  at  all,  that  America  goes  along 
easily  without  a  Theatre  and  that  it  lacks  the  primary  qualities 
of  theatrical  dramatic  intuition.  Such  a  conclusion  would  cer- 
tainly be  a  mistake,  but  that  is  the  first  impression. 

Later  as  one  comes  to  visit  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  Lynchburg, 
Va.,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  and  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Wilmington,  Del,, 
and  Westminster,  Md.,  and  two  or  three  scores  of  other  cities 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  one  becomes  still  more  puzzled 
by  the  question:  why  is  there  no  Theatre?  It  is  not  true  that 
America  lacks  the  instinct  of  playing,  performing,  acting  and 
dramatizing.  It  is  impossible  to  find  any  Gopher  Prairie,  no 
matter  how  small  its  Main  Street  without  the  most  convincing 
demonstrations  of  America's  vigor  and  vitality,  I  should  say, 
special  vocation,  for  playing  and  acting.  Americans  play  in 
hundreds  of  "Lodges"  and  "Orders."  They  like  to  adorn  them- 
selves with  fifty-seven  times  fifty-seven  varieties  of  badges, 
insignia  and  other  marks  of  distinction.  They  love  parades  and 
even  costume  parades  on  every  occasion,  be  it  a  convention  of 
local  Elks  or  the  arrival  in  town  of  the  chairman  of  a  Bull  Moose 
Chapter.  They  like  to  play  around  the  luncheon  table  of  the 
local  Rotary  or  Alliance  club  and  dive  into  mysterious  per- 
formances of  various  lodges  and  fraternities. 

I  remember  at  Princeton,  Va.,  a  small  town  with  a  popula- 
tion of  four  thousand,  I  met  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  two 
of  its  business  men,  one  was  the  town  grocer,  the  other  the  dealer 
in  general  furnishings.  They  were  walking  home,  engaged  in 
a  very  lively  conversation.  They  had  spent  the  whole  night  at 
the  ceremonies  of  receiving  new  members  into  their  "Lodge." 
They  were  not  tired  and  were  ready  "to  put  in  another  day's 
work"  without  having  slept.  To  play  in  mysterious  perform- 
ances where  one  is  at  once  the  showman  and  the  beholder  is  an 
essential  American  trait,  which  is  a  mark  of  a  great  theatrical 
vocation.  I  saw  even  at  a  meeting  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  a  simple  but  imposing  ceremony 
of  swearing  in  new  members.  Americans  beyond  doubt  love  to 
act  and  appreciate  the  art  of  acting.  And  how  they  worship  a 
good  orator!  A  good  speaker  is  at  times  as  popular  as  a  good 
actor.  They  are  interested  not  so  much  in  what  is  said,  but  in 
how  it  is  said.  They  love  ceremonials  and  pageant-like  displays 
of  colors  and  groupments. 
Yet  why  is  there  no  Theatre? 

THE  answer  in  my  judgment  is  to  be  found  in  the  anlaysis 
of  the  very  structure  of,  and  of  the  peculiar  American 
attitude  toward,  the  stage.  The  structure  of  the  American  thea- 
tre is  first  of  all  centralistic  and  autocratic.  The  center  and  the 
autocrat  is  New  York.  New  York  gets  "something  good"  and 
puts  it  on  the  grinder  known  under  the  name  of  "long  run." 
After  the  piece  is  pretty  well  weathered  and  bleached  it  is  put 
on  the  road  and  served  to  the  democratic  masses  in  a  stale 
condition.  These  masses  have  either  to  be  contented  with  the 
stale  remnants  of  New  York's  artistic  repast  or  (still  more 
frequently)  with  nothing  at  all.  If  a  manager  gets  hold  of  a  good 
piece,  it  is  hig  and  he  only,  puts  it  on.  If  even  it  reaches  some 
centers  of  the  country  other  than  New  York,  it  reaches  always 
with  the  stamp  of  Mr.  Belasco,  or  Cohan  and  Harris.  Nobody 
else  is  given  a  chance  tp  show  how  he  feels  toward  this  particular 


piece  and  how  he  sees  it.  There  is  in  New  York  a  sort  of  dic- 
tatorial Committee  of  Dramatic  Safety  which  keeps  the  drama 
safe  from  any  interference  by  any  local  outsiders  no  matter  how 
artistic  they  may  be.  New  York  sometimes  becomes  indulgent 
and  allows  certain  runs  to  be  started  in  Chicago,  but  sooner  or 
later  the  center  of  action  will  again  be  transferred  to  Broadway. 
Welcome  Stranger  and  Sonya  are  illustrations. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  blame  the  managers  only  for  such  a 
state  of  affairs.  The  playwirght  himself  is  just  as  guilty.  Why 
should  the  latter  not  revolt?  He  presumably  is  as  eager  as  one 
could  be  to  show  his  play  in  New  York  and  in  Dubuque,  Iowa, 
in  Chicago  and  New  Bern,  N.  C.  He  is  or  must  be  eager  to  have 
his  play  given  in  as  many  different  interpretations  as  possible 
and  not  to  leave  it  with  one  stamp  only,  no  matter  how  good 
the  stamp  of  Belasco  or  Harris  or  Hopkins  is.  Besides  there  is 
the  question  whether  the  New  York  stamp  is  always  good.  For 
instance,  I  saw  Beyond  the  Horizon,  in  New  York  and  disliked 
it.  Chicago's  verdict  about  that  production  was  just.  But  I 
saw  this  play  in  a  more  modest  and  more  simple  setting  in 
Berkeley,  Cal.,  and  was  impressed.  Sam  Hume  and  Irving 
Pichell  brought  the  very  best  of  the  play  out  into  the  foreground. 
In  fact  Sam  Hume's  Andrew  and  his  whole  conception  of  the 
play  was  a  masterpiece.  It  was  a  marvelously  keen  and  deep 
dramatic  achievement.  True  I  saw  Emperor  Jones  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, as  presented  by  the  Players  Club  and  was  appalled  by  the 
courseness  and  rudeness  and  flatness  of  the  production.  Yet 
it  was  a  worth-while  performance  because  it  was  an  original  and 
local  test  of  local  forces.  So  far,  I  know  only  Eugene  O'Neill 
and  Susan  Glaspell  who  are  not  monopolized  by  New  York. 
Why?  Because  the  Provincetown,  where  they  began,  is 
not  a  center  of  monopoly.  They  do  some  work  on  a  certain 
piece  and  let  others  try  their  capacity  and  power.  The  play- 
wright, as  soon  as  he  falls  into  the  grinder  of  New  York  seems  to 
lose  his  own  right  of  disposing  of  his  own  work.  Why  should 
playwrights  insist  upon  giving  the  rights  of  production  to  a  cer- 
tain person  for  a  certain  place  only?  Why  allow  a  manager  the 
exclusive  rights  and  leave  the  rest  of  the  country  and  local 
forces  alone?  Why  make  them  dependant  upon  the  whim  or 
financial  considerations  of  the  New  York  or  Chicago  manager, 
who  bought  the  play?  Why  should  a  certain  piece  not  appear 
simultaneously  in  New  York  and  Chicago,  Cincinnati  and  Des 
Moines?  If  the  exclusiveness  of  rights  would  be  abolished  many 
local  forces  would  not  be  lured  so  much  by  New  York.  They 
would  be  enabled  to  start  a  home,  they  would  find  their  way 
more  easily  to  a  proper  position  on  the  stage,  they  would  not 
bo  drowned  (as  many  real  talents  are)  in  the  sea  of  Broadway 
lights.  A  union  of  writers  combating  the  centralistic  order  of 
New  York,  would  succeed  in  decentralizing  the  theatre  in  Amer- 
ica. If  the  word  union  is  objectionable,  call  it  syndicate,  call 
it  trust;  it  matters  little  which. 

ONE  may  certainly  find  an  apparently  serious  objection  to 
my  wayof  thinking.  "Why, "he may  say,  "this complicated 
plan?  There  are  many  good  plays,  which  are  not  monopolized 
by  New  York,  because  New  York  disliked  and  rejected  them 
after  the  first  reading.  Those  plays  are  sufficient  to  fill  up  all 
the  big  and  small  cities  of  the  country  outside  New  York." 
Perhaps.  But  we  must  take  into  consideration  the  prevalent 
national  tradition  in  America.  New  York  is  the  center  of  political 
news,  the  home  o;  fashionable  tailors,  the  seat  of  American  bank- 
ing and  the  headquarters  of  theatrical  business,  too.  People 
want  to  be  like  New  York  and  see  what  New  York  sees  and  wear 
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what  New  York  wears.  1  recently  read  a  special  editorial  in  a 
Los  Angeles  newspaper  that  rejoiced  over  the  opening  of  an 
original  millinery  shop  in  that  city,  thus  overthrowing  the  New 
York  autocracy  of  women's  hats.  My  impression  is  that  America 
as  a  whole  is  as  artistically  appropriate  a  place  for  independent 
dramatic  creation  as  Los  Angeles  is  climatically  for  the  concen- 
tration of  movie  stars  and  hence  millinery  originality.  But  in 
order  to  break  the  power  of  New  York  the  provinces  must  be 
given  the  right  and  the  opportunity  to  work  on  the  same  ma- 
terial as  New  York  does.  There  are  probably  many  Ben  Amis 
and  Laurette  Taylors  and  Margaret  Wycherlys  all  over  America. 
They  are  not  known  and  perhaps  not  conscious  as  yet  of  their 
own  power,  but  they  want  to  rest  themselves  on  Samson  and 
Delilah;  on  Peg  o'  My  Heart;  on  Mixed  Marriage  .  .  .  and 
not  on  unknown  pieces.  This  is  psychologically  natural.  Be- 
sides, the  local  public  wants  the  things  New  York  is  boasting  so 
much  about.  Let  the  local  crowd  come  to  a  local  Debureau  and 
like  it  and  they  will  afterwards  be  interested  in  an  unknown 
play  too. 

This  decentralization  would  inevitably  bring  about  two  most 
interesting  and  most  needed  consequences;  (I)  it  would  estab- 
lish a  certain  self-confidence  in  the  taste  of  the  local  community ; 
(II)  it  would  contribute  to  changing  the  American  mental  atti- 
tude toward  the  drama. 

As  to  the  self-confidence  of  the  local  community.  .  .  . 
The  local  community  is  generally  inert.  Economically  and 
poUtically  it  relies  upon  the  capital  in  the  national  headquarters. 
As  a  result  of  this  inertia  the  American  community  is  reluctant 
in  artistic  activities  also.  You  may  obtain  a  suit  of  clothes  or 
a'watch  from  New  York,  or  money  from  the  National  Treasury 
and  the  community  will  accept  it.  You  are  unable  however 
continuously  to  import  metropolitan  artistic  material,  and 
make  the  community  accept  itentirely .  The  Virginianor  Nebras- 
can  has  different  tastes  from  the  New  Yorker,  different  local 
color.  If  a  certain  provincial  group  succeed  in  attracting  the 
local  public  once  or  twice  by  a  New  York  or  Chicago  hit,  it 
will  have,  in  order  to  keep  the  crowds  responding,  to  resort  to 
local  themes  and  local  color,  thus  stimulating  the  development 
of  national  art,  about  which  I  spoke  in  one  of  my  previous  ar- 
ticles. The  work  done  by  the  North  Carolina  players  is  char- 
acteristic and  is  commendable.  Why  for  instance  is  "Main 
Street"  a  popular  novel  to-day,  although  it  is  very  far  from  being 
an  artistic  masterpiece,  while,  say,  Ernest  Poole's  "Blind"  is 
tost  in  the  swarm  of  other  novels?  Because  it  deals  not  with  a 
New  York  banker  or  a  society  lady,  or  an  automobile  accident, 
but  with  a  CaroU  and  Dr.  Kennicott,  a  Gopher  Prairie,  a  Main 
Street,  a  Vida  Sherwin,  Jolly  Seventeen,  and  the  like.  Because 
it  deals  with  America  and  not  the  Metropolis  or  other  world 
capitals  and  with  humble  human  beings  and  not  full  dressed 
metropolitan  emotional  or  sensatianal  fireworks.  A  Gopher 
Prairie  feels  more  confident  of  its  own  forces  when  you  speak 
to  it  in  its  own  language.  "Main  Street"  is  more  stimulating 
for  the  average  provincial  reader  than  Shakespeare,  especially 
so  at  the  early  stages  of  Main  Street's  awakening. 

BUT  this  brings  us  to  the  next  point,  namely  to  the  American 
mental  attitude  toward  Theatre  and  its  possible  positive 
and  fruitful  reaction  upon  decentralization  of  the  theatrical 
business.  The  first  characteristic  trait  in  this  mental  attitude 
is  that  Americans  as  a  whole  and  even  most  of  American  drama- 
tic critics  consider  the  drama  as  a  field  for  the  display  of  certain 
individual  qualities  of  certain  "stars";  people  go  to  see  Lionel 
Atwill  or  Walter  Hampden  or  Laurette  Talyor.  The  rest  seems 
to  be  unimportant.  Many  a  dramatic  critic  writes  a  whole 
column  about  this  or  that  star  and  then  a  few  lines  or  even  a  few 
words  about  the  "supporting  cast."  American  industrial  in- 
dividualism is  reflected  in  this  attitude.  In  industry  such 
a  psychology  may  be  justified  with  certain  reservations,  but  not 
in  the  theatre.    The  manager  may  be  the  brains  of  the  factory, 


the  foreman  may  be  the  person  in  the  shop  but  Theatre  is  not  a 
mechanic,  but  an  organic  harmonious  whole.  From  the  point 
of  organization  I  understand  what  "supporting  cast"  means, 
but  from  the  point  of  view  of  Art,  I  must  confess  I  do  not  know 
what  it  means.  Can  you  call  a  face  beautiful,  because  of  a  well 
shaped  nose  only?  Or  because  the  eyes  have  a  pretty  cut? 
The  whole  face  looks  ugly,  if  the  mouth  is  ugly  or  if  the  nose  is  mis- 
shaped, no  matter  how  good  the  other  points.  I  become  im- 
patient on  hearing  people's  impressions  about  the  play  just 
seen:  "Margaret  Wycherly  was  marvelous!"  True,  no  matter 
how  bad  was  this  or  that  character,  or  how  bad  the  play  itself. 
"She  was  beautiful!"  It  is  the  same  as  saying,  after  a  concert, 
at  which  the  orchestra  played  out  of  time,  that  you  admire  the 
first  violin  and  wave  the  rest  calmly  aside  as  only  a  "supporting 
cast."  Americans  go  to  the  theatre  rather  to  admire  a  certain 
person,  a  certain  individual  and  not  the  play,  as  such. 

The  decentralization  of  American  drama  would  bring  forth 
local  unknown  forces,  forces  without  records  of  enormous 
publicity,  and  this  would  contribute  to  the  weakening  of  such 
an  unartistic  institution  as  personalism  in  drama. 

ON  THE  other  hand  it  is  important  to  turn  our  attention 
to  the  content  of  American  dramas.  With  a  very  small 
exception,  the  American  plays  or  at  any  rate  the  most  successful 
plays  do  not  deal  at  all  with  the  people  as  such.  Modest  dresses, 
workers  in  overalls,  earnest  college  students,  poor  people,  farm 
houses  (O'Neill's  material)  seem  to  be  excluded  from  the  stage. 
D^coUett^,  legs,  more  legs,  brilliant  tea  parties,  accidents,  be- 
trayals, melodramatic  shrieks — these  are  practically  the  material 
that  is  displayed  on  Broadway. 

How  could  the  picturesque  Amish  folks  of  Lancaster,  Pa., 
be  interested  in  all  this?  They  are  interested  in  it  only  as  an 
amusing  spectacle.  It  does  not  appeal  to  the  depths  of  their 
intuition.  Vida  Sherwin  would  be  interested  in  it  for  a  while, 
but  she  would  never  respect  the  theatre;  she  would  look  at  it 
as  an  amusement  place  where  she  could  get  a  good  laugh  or  a 
good  thrill,  but  she  would  never  feel  intimately  connected  with 
it.  She  would  remain  a  psychological  stranger  to  the  Theatre; 
the  Theatre  would  remain  a  foreign  element  to  her.  She  would 
find  the  atmosphere  of  the  Jolly  Seventeen  or  the  Thanatopsis 
appealing  and  intimately  responsive.  But  show  her  the  Jolly 
Seventeen  of  the  stage  and  she  would  be  lured  by  it.  That  is 
what  Sinclair  Lewis  did  with  the  Novel.  America  still  waits  for 
a  dramatic  "Main  Street."  The  latter  is  more  difficult  and  more 
complicated. 

One  thing  is  clear:  Theatre  being  aristocratic  in  its  psychologi- 
cal and  artistic  striving,  must  be  democratic  in  its  growth.  The 
Russian  theatre  was  successful  during  the  last  twenty-five  years 
because  neither  Moscow  nor  Petrograd  created  it.  The  province, 
the  local  community  had  its  theatre,  and  the  metropolis  de- 
pended upon  the  province  for  its  supply  of  artistic  forces  and 
plays.  The  Russian  theatre  from  Ostrovsky  to  Chekhov 
dealt  with  the  small  town,  with  the  Russian  Gopher  Prairie 
and  Main  Street  and  not  with  "society."  One  could  seldom  occu- 
py a  great  place  and  become  very  popular  as  an  actor  or  actress 
unless  his  previous  experience,  work  and  achievement  in  the 
provinces  made  him  or  her  fit  for  it.  The  greatest  Russian  actors 
of  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  were  given  by  the  local 
community.  That  is  why  Moscow  finally  developed  as  the 
national  artistic  capital.  She  was  a  chosen  leader  and  not  a 
self-appointed  metropolitan  ruler  like  New  York.  That  is  why 
I  do  not  see  any  stage  in  the  real  sense,  on  the  road  in  my  Ameri- 
can wanderings. 

Let  the  North  Dakota  farmer  and  the  Amish  Mennnites 
of  Lancaster,  and  the  Virginian  "darky"  and  the  small  town 
college  professor  and  the  numerous  Carol  Kennicotts,  let  them 
all  replace  the  artificial  (no  matter  how  beautiful)  mannequins 
of  the  American  stage  and  there  will  be  an  extraordinary  re- 
sponse. This  will  kill  the  idea  that  the  theatre  is  either  an  amuse- 
{Continued  on  page  401.) 
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Tongues  of  Fire* 

A  Play  in  One  Act 
By  PATRICK  KEARNEY 

Characters: 

J.  Matthew  Alexander  Mrs.    Carr 

Julia,  His  wife  Father  Howard 

The  Alexander's  home  at  600  East  27th  Street,  New  York. 

The  Alexanders'  home  at  600  East  S7th  Street,  New  York,  is  on  the  top  floor  of  a  building  filled  with  rats, 
roaches  and  small  children.  The  room  is  a  combination  of  kitchen,  bedroom,  dining-room,  laundry  and  study.  It  is 
so  squalid  and  disheartening  that  at  first  glance  it  might  be  taken' for  the  three  hundred  dollar  a  month  studio  of  a 
millionaire  sculptress.  But  it  is  not  that.  It  rents  for  ten  a  month,  with  light  and  heat  extra.  The  light  is  supplied 
by  a  single  bracket  suspended  in  the  center.  The  walls  are  covered  with  hideous  paper  on  which  countless  generations 
of  infants  have  scrawled  their  initials,  and  art  creations  in  various  chalks  and  pencils.  The  door  at  the  rear  opens  on 
a  dark  hallway,  in  which  a  stair  railing  is  visible.  The  window  at  one  side  opens  on  a  court,  in  which  are  stretched 
the  washings  of  a  hundred  families.  The  furniture:  a  table  in  the  center  set  for  supper  (two  places);  several  chairs, 
and  other  furniture.  Julia  is  busying  herself  with  preparations  for  supper.  She  is  a  thin,  worn  woman,  a  little  under 
fifty,  vrith  greying  hair.  She  is  very  ordinary  except  for  a  certain  expression  of  her  face,  which  makes  her  at  times 
look  a  great  deal  younger  than  she  is.  Through  all  sorts  of  sorrow  and  tribulation  she  has  held  that  expression,  and 
it  is  doubtful  if  anything  except  the  death  of  her  husband  would  take  it  away  from  her.  In  brief,  she  loves,  admires 
and  reveres  him.    She  is  very  tired.    A  knock  is  heard. 


Julia:  Come  in. 
[Mrs.  Cabr  enters.    She  is  dressed  in  an  apron  and  other  slovenly 

garments.] 

Mrs.  Carr:  I'm  the  neighbor  downstairs.  I  just  come  up  to 
ask  you  how  you  was,  seein'  as  you  just  moved  in,  and  .  .  . 
you  ain't  all  moved,  are  you? 

Julia:  Why  yes  ...  we  ain't  got  no  more  furniture  but 
this. 

Mrs  Carr:  Oh,  I  didn't  mean  no  harm  .  .  .  I  only  thought, 
seein'  as  there  wsisn't  much  here,  that  .     .     .  that  .     .     . 

Julia:  Yes,  I  know.  We're  mighty  poor.  But  we  ain't  all 
arranged  yet.  And  a  place  don't  look  right  till  you've  lived  in 
it  a  while.  It  takes  time.  We  got  all  the  furniture  we  need, 
anyhow. 

Mrs.  Carr:  Well.,  times  is  hard,  and  it's  hard  to  see  how  a 
body  gets  on  at  all  these  days,  let  alone  buyin'  furniture.  We 
ain't  none  too  well  off,  though  my  husband  does  make  good 
money  when  he  works.    He  works  in  a  factory. 

Julia:  That's  nice.     Does  he  like  his  job? 

Mrs  Carr:  No,  nobody  does.  But  a  man's  got  to  work. 
He  works  all  week,  and  then  he  usually  gets  drunk  on  Saturday. 
But  that's  what  a  woman  expects  when  she  gets  married.  I 
ain't  kickin'.  'Cept  when  he  gets  drunk  he  beats  me  now  and 
then.    Does  yours? 

Julia:  No,  he  ain't  never  hit  me  once,  not  in  the  fifteen  years 
we  been  married. 

Mrs.  Carr:  Lord,  I  think  it  would  get  tiresome.    No  variety. 

Julia  :  We  get  variety  enough.  We  move  quite  a  bit,  and  then 
we  don't  always  eat  regular.  My  husband  don't  make  very  much 
and  then  he  don't  make  it  steady. 

Mrs.  Carr:  What  does  he  do? 

Julia:  He  don't  do  nuthin'.    He's  an  artist. 

Mrs.  Carr:  A  what? 

Julia:  Well  ...  he  calls  himself  that.  I  never  exactly 
understood  why  it  was  called  that  .  .  .  It's  one  of  his  ideas, 
you  know. 

Mrs.  Carr:  Does  he  paint  pitchers? 

Julia:  No,  that's  another  kind  of  artists.  My  husband  tells 
me  there's  hunderds  and  hunderds  of  ways  to  be  one,  different 
from  his.     But  it  don't  pay  very  much. 

Mrs.  Carr:  Why  don't  he  get  a  better  trade?  My  husband 
might  get  him  a  job  in  the  factory. 

Julia:  He  won't  do  nothin'  else.    His  hearts  in  it,  he  says. 

*CopyTight«d  by  the  author.    For  pennlnion  to  reproduce  addreaa  Tbb  Dbaua. 


I  don't  know  much  about  it,  but  he's  kind-hearted,  and  he  says 
I  help  a  lot.  He's  had  good  jobs  offered  him,  but  he  says  he'd 
rather  die  than  work. 

Mrs.  Carr:  My,  that's  hard  on  you,  ain't  it? 

Julia  [Pride  in  her  husband  coming  out]:  Well,  he"  never  hits 
me,  and  we  get  along  together  without  no  trouble. 

Mrs.  Carr:  It's  hard  to  stop  'em  when  they  get  started. 
My  husband's  that  way  with  the  drink.  You  can't  do  nothin' 
with  'em. 

Julia:  Sometimes  I  think  it  would  be  nice  if  he  worked  regu- 
lar, and  brought  in  his  money  regular  every  Saturday  night. 
But  you  never  can  tell,  and  then  he  might  not  be  so  easy  to  get 
on  with,  nor  so  good-natured.  -Fer  fifteen  years  he  ain't  said  a 
hard  word  to  me,  'cept  when  I  begged  him  once  to  get  a  job,  and 
then  he  got  real  mad.  "It's  the  voice  of  God  callin'  me  to  my 
work"  he  says,  "and  I  got  to  do  what  I'm  fit  fer." 

Mrs.  Cabb:  He  must  be  regular  religious. 

Julia:  Yes,  he  wouldn't  miss  mass  on  Sunday  fer  twelve 
doUars. 

Mrs.  Carr:  Oh,  you  are  Catholics,  then!  I  kinda'  suspected 
you  was.  That's  what  I  wanted  to  ask  you,  and  I  come  up  to 
find  out.    I  near  forgot  what  I  come  fer. 

Julia:  We  ain't  joined  the  parish  yet.  We  just  moved  in, 
you  know. 

Mrs.  Carr:  Well,  now,  it  was  real  lucky  I  come  up.  Father 
Howard's  our  priest,  and  he  was  downstairs  and  I  told  him  I 
thought  you  was  Catholics,  and  he  says  to  me  that  he  wanted  to 
meet  you  right  away.  But  I  says  I'd  find  out  first,  or  else  you 
might  have  been  Protestants,  and  would  a  throwed  somethin' 
at  him  when  he  came  in.  He  ain't  used  to  such  treatment,  bein' 
sort  of  refined. 

Julia:  Will  he  come  up?  Maybe  he'd  have  supper  with  us. 
My  husband  will  be  home  soon. 

Mrs.  Carr:  Sure  he  wUl.  There's  nothin'  conceited  about 
him.  He  treats  you  just  like  a  friend.  I'll  call  him.  [Mrs. 
Carr  goes  to  the  stair  railing  and  calls  out  to  some  one  below  in 
the  usual  strident  tone.]    Mary!    Mary!    Oh  Mary! 

A  Child's  Voice  Below:  What  do  you  want? 

Mrs.  Carr:  You  go  get  Father  Howard  and  tell  him  to  come 
up  here  and  meet  the  new  neighbor.  Go  right  away  now.  Do 
as  I  say.    Do  you  hear  me? 

The  Child:  All  right,  ma. 

Mrs.  Carr:  He  comes  around  every  week  or  so  to  talk  things 
over  and  find  out  how  we're  gettin'  on.  Maybe  he  could  do 
somethin'  fer  your  husband. 
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Julia:  I  don't  want  nothin'  done  to  him.  He's  all  right  as  he 
is. 

y  Mrs.  Cabb:  Well,  when  my  old  man  gets  on  a  drunk  Father 
Howard  does  wonders  at  talkin'  to  him.  He  promises  faithful  to 
swear  ofif.    He's  a  convincin'  priest. 

I  Julia:  That's  nice.  It's  nice  to  know  you  got  a  friendly 
priest  in  the  parish  when  you  need  him. 

Mrs.  Carr:  Well,  I'll  go  and  leave  you  to  Father  Howard. 
He  ought  to  be  right  up. 

Julia:  I  hope  he  won't  mind  the  looks  of  things. 

Mrs.  Cark:  Oh  Lord,  there's  lots  of  places  almost  as  bad  as 
this.  He  won't  mind.  He's  very  sociable.  You  talk  to  him 
about  yoiu-  husband.    He'll  do  somethin'. 

Julia:  No  thanks.  I  like  him  all  right  as  he  is.  I  only  just 
mentioned  it  cause  you  asked  me.  He's  as  good  a  husband  as 
there  is.  I  never  kicked  and  I  ain't  goin'  to.  Sometimes 
when  he  comes  in  so  happy  about  his  day  it  makes  me  feel  so 
good  I  don't  care  what  we  have  for  supper.  It  affects  me  like 
that.  And  he's  usually  very  happy.  Lord,  you  should  hear 
him  talk  when  he  comes  in.  Like  a  sermon  in  church — won  dor- 
fid  language! 

Mrs.  Carr:  What  does  he  talk  about? 

Julia:  Oh,  nothin'.  He  just  talks.  He  practises  his  speeches 
here  in  the  evenin's,  and  it's  wonderful. 

Mrs.  Carb:  Speeches?  What  kinda  speeches?  Is  that  what 
an  artist  does? 

Julia:  So  my  husband  says.    That's  what  he  does. 

Mrs.  Carr:  Where  does  he  talk? 

Julia:  Why,  he's  been  talkin'  in  the  same  place  for  twenty 
years!    He's  the  best  speaker  in  Madison  Square! 

Mbs.  Cabr:  Oh,  is  he  one  of  them  fellows?  I've  heard  'em 
talkin'  when  I  was  walkin'  by  or  sittin'  in  the  park.  That  ain't 
much  of  a  job,  is  it? 

Julia:  Well,  he's  very  proud  of  it.  There's  lots  of  young  men 
talkin'  there  that  wasn't  there  when  he  started,  and  they're  very 
good  talkers,  he  says,  but  he  gets  bigger  crowds  than  any  of 
'em. 

Mrs.  Cabb:  Does  he  get  any  pay  fer  it? 

Julia:  Well,  he  sells  little  books  about  all  kinds  of  things  after 
he  talks.     Sometimes  he  sells  two  dollars'  worth. 

Mbs.  Carb:  WeU,  take  my  advice  and  make  him  get  a  job. 
You  ask  Father  Howard  and  he'll  tell  you  the  same. 
[A  knock  and  Fathbe  Howabd  enters  at  the  open  door.    He  smiles 

pleasantly  and  comes  forward.    He  is  a  typical  specimen  of  the 

studious  and  intelligent  priest,  just  out  of  the  seminary,     he 

wears  nose  glasses.    He  gives  away  at  every  move  that  he  is  not 

at  home  with  the  poor,  although  in  hearty  sympathy  with  them.  He 

is  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar,  with  a  sense  of  humor  which  fre- 
quently gets  in  his  way  when  he  wants  to  be  severe.] 

Mrs.  Cabb:  Father  this  is  our  new  neighbor.  1  don't  know 
your   name. 

Julia:  Mrs.    Alexander. 

Father:  How  do  you  do,  -Sirs.  Alexander.  I  understand  you 
are  a  newcomer? 

Julia:  Yes,  father.    We  just  moved  in  last  week. 

Father:  Then  we  shall  get  much  better  acquainted.  We're 
all  good  friends  in  this  parish,  aren't  we,  Mrs.  Carr? 

Mrs.  Cabr:  Yes,  Father  ...  I  guess  I  better  go  now. 
My  husband'll  be  in  any  minute  now  and  he  don't  like  to  have  to 
wait  for  his  supper. 

Father:  I'll  see  you  again  ne.xt  week.  If  you  have  any  more 
trouble  with  your  husband  let  me  know. 

Mbs.  Cabr:  He's  been  all  right  since  he  took  the  pledge 
Sunday.  But  today's  only  Friday,  so  he'll  probably  need  talkin' 
to  again  tomorrow. 

Father:  It's  too  bad. 

Mas.  Carr:  Anyhow,  he  makes  a  good  livin',  and  that's 
more  than  some  what  don't  drink  can  do. 

Julia:  I  guess  she's  speakin'  of  my  husband,  father.     But 


there     ain't     a  ^[better     man     in     the      parish      than     him. 
Mrs.  Carr:  None  of  my  affair,  but  you  better  talk  to  him, 

father,  and  make  him  get  a  job.     I  gotta  go  now.     Goodnight, 

father.    Goodnight,  Mrs.  Alexander.    I  think  I  hear  my  husband 

comin'.     Or  maybe  it's  yours. 

Julia:  It's  about  time  fer  him  to  get  home.     He's  usually  in 

by  a  quarter  past  six. 

[Mrs.  Carr  goes  out.] 
Father:  What's  this  Mrs.  Carr  is  saying  about  your  husband? 

Ho  doesn't  drink? 
Julia:  Not  a  drop.  Father,  and  a  more  pious  man  you'U  never 

find.     He  goes  to  communion  once  a  month  regular. 

Father:  I'm  glad  to  hear  it.    I  suspected  she  was  just  talking. 

She  is  a  very  good  woman,  but  thoughtless. 

Julia:  She  was  sayin'  the  same  things  to  me  just  before  you 

come.    She  thinks  he  don't  do  his  duty  by  me,  but  it's  me  that 

has  to  kick,  and  I  ain't  doin'  it. 
Father:  Doesn't  he  work? 
Julia:  WeU,  not  what  you'd  call  work.     His  heart's  in  it, 

though,  so  he  don't  care  about  the  money. 

Father:  Well,  that's  more  important  than  money,  isn't  it? 

I  think  I  understand.    All  of  us  can't  be  rich,  and  a  great  many 

of  us  don't  want  to  be. 

Julia:  That's  just  what  he  says  to  mo.  Father.     I'm  glad  to 

hear  you  say  it.    I  know  he'll  be  glad  you  sympathize,  for  he  has 

great  respect  for  a  priest's  opinion.     As  long  as  he  knows  his 

conscience  is  right  he  don't  care  for  nothin'  else. 

Father:  Such  faith  is  admirable.     I'm  sure  you  have  every 

reason  to  be  proud  of  him. 

[Steps  are  heard  ouiside,   slowly  coming  upstairs.] 
Julia  :  I  think  this  is  him  comin'.    You'll  stay  and  have  supper 

with  us,  father?   We  ain't  much  to  offer  you,  but  you're  welcome 

to  what  there  is. 

Father:  WeU,  I  don't  know,  reaUy  I — 

[J.  Matthew  Alexander  enters.  He  is  about  fifty  years  old, 
very  near-sighted,  which  forces  him  to  wear  extremely  thick  and 
cumbersome  spectacles,  and  almost  bald.  What  little  hair  he 
has  is  worn  long,  so  that  it  dangles  over  his  celluloid  collar  in 
pathetic  curls  and  tangles.  His  shoulders  are  stooped  like  a 
bookkeeper's.  He  wears  a  frock  coat,  dirty  green  and  wrinkled. 
It  never  did  fit.  A  ready-made  black  tie,  a  long  and  ancient 
overcoat,  and  a  shabby  silk  hat  complete  his  attire.  He  carries 
a  wooden  box  under  his  arm,  and  a  little  bundle  of  pamphlets. 
He  is  very  sincere,  mild  and  serious.  Complexities  of  thought  or 
expression  are  not  for  him.  When  aroused,  his  face  takes  on  a 
certain  fire,  and  his  eyes  blaze  so  brightly  as  to  make  the  careless 
observer  doubt  the  reality  of  his  usual  manner.  His  voice  is 
soft  and  his  speech  slow.  As  soon  as  he  is  in  the  room  he  holds 
up  his  right  hand  in  a  plarjful  gesture  and  smiles  like  a  child. 
He  drops  his  packages  after  a  moment,  and  stands  there  in  the 
same  position.  Then  he  speaks,  wagging  his  finger.] 
Matthew:  Ah,  my  dear,  what  a  day,  what  a  day!     Five 

himdred  people  heard  me  this  afternoon.     That  young  socialist 

was  utterly  confounded — ^utterly!    His  crowds  left  him  to  come 

over  to  me.    Ah,  it  was  wonderful,  wonderful !    Inspiring!    You 

should  have  been  there. 
Julia:  Matthew,  this  is  our  new  pastor.  Father  Howard. 
Matthew:  Oh,   splendid,    splendid.      Father    Howard,   you 

must  stay  and  have  supper  with  us.    I  am  very  glad,  very  glad. 

It  isn't  often  we  have  the  honor  of  being  host  to  a  priest.    You 

understand  my  feelings  about  it.  Father. 

Father:  WeU,  I  shaU  be  glad  to  stay  if  I  won't  inconvenience 

you. 

Matthew:  Inconvenience?     Inconvenience?     My  dear  sir, 

my  dear  sir.    This  is  a  great  honor,  a  fitting  close  to  a  great  day. 

I  think  it  was  the  greatest  day  of  my  life. 
Father:  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it. 

[Julia  has  been  finishing  the  laying  of  the  table.     She  now  puWs 
up  three  chairs  and  they  sit  down,  Matthew  in  the  position  if 
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frominence,  the  others  on  either  side  of  him.] 

Matthew:  I  talked  as  I  never  talked  before.  They  cheered 
me  when  I  had  finished.  They  positively  cheered!  It  was  a 
wonderful  experience.  In  all  my  twenty  years  I  have  never 
had  such  success.    God  has  been  good  to  me. 

Father:  You  are  very  fortunate. 

Matthew:  Yes,  yes.  It  is  a  consolation — to  serve  God. 
That  is  what  brings  happiness.  You  and  I  know  that,  Father. 
You  know,  I  have  always  thought  that  the  priest  and  the  artist 
were  greatly  alike,  greatly  alike.  Each  in  his  own  way  is  a  serv- 
ant of  God. 

Father:  Many  artists  are  unfortunately  not. 

Matthew:  Oh,  yes,  there  are  the  scoffers,  the  irreligious. 
But  they  are  ignorant.  Father,  ignorant!  In  their  lives  they 
scorn  Him.  But  as  artists,  in  their  work,  they  serve  Him  without 
knowing  it.  To  perceive  what  God  intends  one  to  do,  and  then 
to  do  it,  that  is  what  brings  happiness  .  .  .  Well,  well, 
weU,  well !  We  have  almost  forgotten  to  say  grace.  After  such 
a  day  as  this  we  must  aU  thank  God  for  his  goodness. 
[They  cross  themselves  and  bow  their  heads  slightly.] 

Father:  Bless  us,  oh.  Lord,  and  these  thy  gifts  which  we  are 
about  to  receive  from  thy  bounty;  through  Christ  our  Lord, 
Amen. 
[They  eat  silently  for  a  moment.] 

Father  [Making  conversation]:  You're  a  lecturer  of  some  sort, 
I  gather? 

Matthew:  I'm  an  orator.  Father.  There  are  few  really  great 
orators  left.  The  modem  world  has  no  use  for  us.  But  a  few  of 
us  still  realize  the  glory  of  the  greatest  of  the  arts.  Since  the 
Greeks  the  art  has  been  neglected,  forgotten.  But  in  my  humble 
way  I  think  I  have  done  something  to  revive  it.  I  am  not  vain, 
but  I  am  the  best  speaker  in  Madison  Square ! 

Father:  Madison  Square?  Ah,  yes,  a  great  many  socialists 
and  anarchists  speak  there,  do  they  not? 

Matthew:  Ah,  but  you  should  hear  me  vanquish  them, 
Father.  Not  that  I  am  interested  in  politics,  not  at  all.  I  am 
interested  only  in  my  art,  the  sublime  art  of  oratory.  But  I 
can  draw  larger  crowds  than  any  of  them.  I  have  been  there 
twenty  years.  Father,  twenty  years. 

Father:  That  is  a  very  long  time. 

Matthew:  In  that  time  I  have  seen  speakers  come  and  go, 
but  I  have  remained,  speaking  every  day,  and  every  day  crowds 
come  to  hear  me. 

Father:  Do  you  always  have  large  crowds? 

Matthew:  Well,  there  are  good  days  and  bad  days.  I  al- 
ways have  a  fair  crowd.  You  see  they  know  me,  and  they  like 
me.  Lots  of  them  come  every  day — the  same  people.  I  know 
my  work  is  appreciated.    I  thank  God  for  it. 

Father:  That  is  a  great  consolation. 

Matthew  :  You  should  come  and  hear  me.  Father.  There  is  a 
young  socialist  there  who  is  my  greatest  rival.  But  I  always 
get  bigger  crowds  than  he  does.  He  has  only  been  there  a  little 
while.    At  times  I  am  a  bit  worried.    He  is  my  only  real  rival. 

Father:  Is  he  a  good  talker? 

Matthew:  WeU,  not  exactly.  But  his  work  strikes  the  popu- 
lar taste  more  than  mine  does.  His  style  is  not  so  pure,  so  classic, 
you  understand.  People  do  not  always  appreciate  the  best. 
They  flock  to  the  sensational,  the  superficial.  The  sincere  artist 
is  always  neglected,  a  little  neglected.  But  we  must  bear  that. 
It  is  our  cross. 

Father:  Few  are  as  fortunate  as  you  who  love  your  work 
and  are  happy  in  it. 

Matthew:  Yes,  yes,  yes,  yes!  That  young  socialist  is  the 
only  flaw  in  my  happiness.  Each  afternoon  as  I  go  to  the  square 
and  get  up  on  my  box  I  wonder  if  the  crowds  will  still  remain 
faithful  to  me  or  if  they  will  go  off  and  hear  him.  His  crowds 
have  been  growing,  but  in  time,  in  time. 

Father:  If  you  have  right  on  your  side  it  doesn't  matter. 

Matthew:  You're  right.  Father.  His  superficialities  are 
bound  to  pall  sooner  or  later.    He  attracts  only  the  ignorant, 


the  uninformed.  I,  who  appeal  to  the  true  lover  of  beauty, 
to  the  tra'ned  and  sensitive  ear,  must  wait  for  my  victory. 
But  in  time  I  shall  have  vanquished  him  utterly.  I  have  been 
there  for  twenty  years,  and  no  speaker  has  yet  drawn  bigger 
crowds,  day  in  and  day  out.  But  he  is  a  menace,  a  menace. 
I  do  not  underestimate  his  power.  It  is  my  constant  dread  that 
he  may  be  able  to  take  my  crowds  away.  If  I  should  become  ill 
— or  die — but  we  mustn't  think  of  that. 

Father:  All  we  can  do  is  to  work  in  good  faith  and  let  events 
take  what  course  they  may. 

Matthew:  Yes,  I  pray  to  God  that  I  may  be  spared  to  work 
for  a  long  while  yet. 

Father:  What  is  the  principal  subject  of  your  talks? 
Matthew:  What?     What?     Is  it  possible  you  have  never 
heard  me  talk?    Julia,  he  has  never  heard  me!    And  I've  been 
talking  twenty  years  in  the  same  place! 

Father:  Well,  you  see  I  very  seldom  get  down  there— I — 
Matthew:  WeU,  you  shaU  hear  me.  Father,  you  shall!     You 
shall  see  for  yourself  who  is  the  better  speaker,  I  or  the  young 
socialist.     Julia,  Father  Howard  must  hear  me! 

Father:  Why — ^yes — I  shall  try  to  come'  down  some  day. 
What  time  do  you  talk? 

Matthew:  Every  afternoon  at  three  o'clock.  Father.  Three 
to  six,  three  to  six,  every  day  but  Sunday  for  twenty  years. 
Three  to  six.  You  must  hear  me.  It  would  inspire  me  to  have 
you  in  my  audience.  I  know  you  will  truly  appreciate  my  work, 
my  art.    Will  you  come  tomorrow? 

Father:  Well — I  am  afraid — not  tomorrow — I — 

Matthew   [Rising  excitedly]:  Julia,  he  shall  hear  me  now! 

I  shall  deliver  my  greatest  speech  for  him!    IwiU  doit.  Father! 

Julia  :  But  perhaps  Father  Howard  is  in  a  hiury .    Maybe  he — 

Matthew:  You  do  want  to  hear  me,  father?    Yes,  yes,  you 

shall,  you  shall!     You  shall  see  for  j'ourself  that  my  fame  is 

built  on  a  solid  foundation.     I  am  not  vain,  but  I  have  true 

merit.    I  know  it,  I  know  it !    God  has  been  good.    Sit  where  you 

are.    Don't  move! 

Father:  But  I'm  afraid  I  must  be  going — I — - 
Matthew:  Tutututututut !  Stay  where  you  are!  Julia, 
give  Father  Howard  some  more  tea!  I  shaU  deliver  my  speech 
as  I  never  delivered  it  before!  You  will  be  reminded  of  Demos- 
thenes, Father — of  Cicero!  Nothing  like  it  in  modern  times! 
Pardon  my  boasting.    You  wiU  hear  it. 

[In  the  meantime  he  has  been  getting  the  soapbox  in  the  center 
of  the  room  at  the  back.  Father  Howard,  amused  and  embar- 
rassed, sits  uncomfortably,  weakly  protesting.  Finally,  deciding 
there  is  no  way  out  he  leans  back  in  his  chair  as  Matthew 
ascends  the  box.  Matthew  has  put  on  the  silk  hat  and  holds 
two  or  three  pamphlets  in  his  hand.  He  pulls  from  his  pocket 
a  tiny  American  flag  and  sticks  it  in  his  buttonhole.  He  waves 
his  arms  for  silence.  Now  he  talks  as  though  addressing  a  multi- 
tude. A  gleam  is  in  his  eyes.  He  has  forgotten  where  he  is. 
His  face  is  lighted  with  inspiration,  and  he  seems  a  new  person. 
All  mildness  has  for  the  time  vanished  from  his  expression  and 
posture.] 

Matthew:  My  friends,  I  want  you  to  gather  up  close  around 
me.  Don't  be  afraid.  Come  closer  and  hear  me.  I  am  talking 
here  this  afternoon  because  I  want  to  help  you.  I  want  to  help 
you  to  be  happy.  For  twenty  years  I  have  spoken  in  this  spot, 
every  day,  to  large  crowds.  But  there  are  stiU  many  who  have 
not  heard  me.  I  do  not  want  to  work  on  your  emotions.  I  will 
simply  appeal  to  your  reason.  Oh,  blind  men,  who  go  on  from 
day  to  day  without  thinking  of  the  truth,  who  are  led  here  and 
there  in  a  maze  of  deceits,  listen  to  what  I  have  to  say,  and  you 
wiU  return  to  your  homes  tonight  happier  and  wiser.  I  do  not 
attack  institutions,  as  does  our  young  friend,  the  socialist,  over 
yonder.  He  promises  you  surcease  from  all  your  iUs  if  you  will 
but  listen  to  him.  Hear  him,  hear  him !  What  does  he  give  you? 
He  touches  upon  unimportant  things.  What  shall  it  profit  you 
to  be  rich,  to  be  possessed  of  the  things  of  the  world,  if  you 
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are  not  in  possession  of  your  own  souls?  What  happiness  can 
you  have,  if  your  eyes,  which  were  given  you  to  see  the  truth, 
are  blinded  by  the  honeyed  words  of  soft-spoken  liars  and 
schemers  who  wish  to  exploit  you  to  their  own  advantage? 
Do  you  know  what  is  wrong  with  the  world,  my  friends?  Do 
you  know  why  you  are  unhappy?  Why  you  suffer  and  are 
miserable?  Why  life  seems  drear  to  you  and  barren  of  meaning? 
It  is  because  you  are  in  the  power  of  old  beliefs  which  should 
long  since  have  been  cast  aside.  I  will  show  you  that  these 
superstitions  which  you  call  truth  are  nothing  but  lies  and  de- 
ceits. I  will  show  you  conclusively  the  way  to  truth,  to  light,  to 
happiness.  I  will  show  you  the  truth  through  reason,  through 
the  facts  of  science,  through  the  facts  of  experience.  I  will  show 
you  facts  which  none  can  deny.  I  will  show  you  that  in  holding 
these  vain  superstitions  you  are  cutting  yourselves  off  from  the 
real  things  of  the  world.  Let  him  who  will  scoff  at  me.  Let 
anj'one  who  dares,  question  me!  Let  my  opponents  come  forth. 
I  will  vanquish  them  as  I  have  vanquished  others,  by  the  power 
of  reason,  by  the  appeal  to  science,  by  the  appeal  to  experience! 

Are  there  none  to  question  me?  Then  listen  to  me!  My 
friends,  be  deluded  no  longer.  Cast  off  the  veil  of  lies  which 
has  blinded  you  since  the  beginning  of  the  world.  Know  the 
truth!  [He  pauses  for  rhetorical  effect,  and  then  booms  out  in  a 
voice  of  thunder.]  THERE  IS  NO  GOD! 
[Simultaneous  action:  Father  Howard  starts  to  rise,   making 

a  great  clatter  as  he  knocks  against  the  table.    Matthew  continues 

to  hold  up  his  hand,  totally  unconscious  of  the  effect  he  is  creating. 

He  starts  to  speak  at  once.    Father  Howard  leaves  his  chair, 

with  a  look  of  utter  amazement.    He  stands  for  a  moment  looking 

at  Matthew.     Julia  rises,   alarmed,  feeling  that  something 

quite  wrong  has  happened,  without  knowing  in  the  least  what  it  is. 

Matthew   and  Father   Howard   speak  at   the  same  time.] 

Father  Howard:  Good  heavens,  man!  [As  Matthew 
rushes  on,  Father  Howard  goes  toward  him,  blazing  with  anger.] 
Stop  this  outrageous  blasphemy!     What  does  this  mean? 

Matthew:  This  may  startle  you,  my  friends.  You  have  aU 
no  doubt  believed  from  your  earliest  days  that  there  was  a  God, 
a  spirit  controlling  the  universe,  judging  your  actions  and  im- 
posing rewards  and  punishments.  But  I  say  to  you  this  is  false, 
•  that  there  is  no  God.  And  I  shall  demonstrate  beyond  a  doubt 
the  necessity  of  atheism.  We  need  only  look  around  us,  my 
friends,   to  see  that — 

Father  [Now    outshouting    him,]:    Stop   it,  I  say!     This  is 
outrageous!     Are  you  trying  to  insult  me? 
[Matthew  stops  and  looks  down  at  the  priest,  a  little  annoyed  at 

the  interruption.    Then,  seeing  the  priest  is  in  earnest,  he  turns 

to  him,  wholly  puzzled.] 

Matthew:  Why,  father,  I  don't  understand.     I'm  only — 

Father:  What  does  this  mean?  Are  you  deliberately  making 
game  of  me,  of  holy  religion,  of  God  himself? 

Matthew  [Wholly  lost]:  Why,  father,  I'm  just  giving  you  my 
celebrated  speech.  Please  let  me  finish.  I  have  some  wonderful 
arguments.  Utterly  irrefutable.  Utterly  irrefutable.  If  you 
will  just  sit  down — Julia,  give  Father  Howard  some  more  tea. 
It's  all  right,  Father,  it's  all  right.  I'll  start  again.  I  don't 
wonder  you're  excited.  It's  a  stirring  speech,  very  stirring.  But 
you  should  hear  my  climax!    Ah! 

Father:  Your  famous  speech!    Is  it  atheism  you  speak  on? 

Matthew:  Yes,  father,  atheism.  I  prove  it  utterly.  It  is 
wonderful.  Great  speech.  Jl  My  arguments  are  irrefutable. 
Just  listen! 

Father:  I  Tvill  not  listen!    I  have  had  enough  of  this  blas- 
phemy.   And  you  pretended  to  be  a  Catholic.    You  pretended 
to  be  devout.    It  is  shameful!    Give  me  my  hat! 
[Julia  picks  up  his  hat,  but  does  not  give  it  to  him.    She  stands 

looking  at  him  hopefully.     Matthew  comes  dovm  from  the 

soapbox,  a  broken-hearted  man.] 

Matthew  [Pitifully]:  Don't  go,  Father.  There  must  be  a 
misunderstanding.    I  didn't  mean  to  insult  you.    God  knows  I 


wouldn't  be  guilty  of  blasphemy.  I  just  thought  you  would 
like  my  speech.  It  is  my  best  speech.  I've  been  giving  it  for 
twenty  years  in  the  same  place,  every  day.  And  everybody  has 
liked  it.    I'm  sorry  if  I  have  offended  you. 

Father  [Still  very  angry]:  My  heavens,  man,  are  you  utterly 
depraved?  Can  you  stiU  try  to  make  a  joke  of  your  wretched 
blasphemy?  Have  you  no  conscience,  no  sense  of  decency? 
You  presume  to  talk  this  way  after  having  insulted  a  guest  and  a 
priest  of   God? 

Julia  [With  sudden  fire]:  Why,  Father,  he  wouldn't  do  nothin' 
like  that.  It's  just  his  way.  He  talks  like  that  all  the  time. 
He  don't  mean  nothin'  wicked  by  it.  A  better  man  you'd  never 
find.  I  been  married  to  him  fifteen  years.  Father,  and  he's  as 
kind  as  anybody  could  be.    And  religious — 

Father:  But,  my  dear  woman,  what  does  this  mean?  Why 
does  he  stand  there  and  deny — 

Julia:  Oh,  Father,  he  don't  mean  nothin'  by  it.  You  see  he's 
an  artist,  and  what  he  says  don't  mean  nothin'  at  all.  He  just 
talks.  Goodness,  I've  heard  him  talk  like  that  fer  fifteen  years, 
but  I  never  understood  none  of  it,  same  as  you.  It  ain't  got  no 
meanin'  at  all,  no  more  than  what  a  chUd  talks  about. 

Matthew  [Quite  baffled]:  You  see,  Father,  it's  my  celebrated 
speech.  It's  the  same  one  I've  been  giving  for  twenty  years. 
I  thought  you  would  like  it.    It  has  been  very  highly  praised. 

Father:  But — but — do  you  mean  to  tell  me — 

Julia  [Fighting  blindly  for  her  husband]:  You  see.  Father,  he 
takes  a  pride  in  it.  He  wasn't  meaning  to  insult  you.  I  know 
him  better  than  you,  Father,  and  I  know  he  wouldn't  insult  you 
for  the  world.  It's  just  his  way  of  entertainin'  you  when  you  was 
visitin'  us.    Don't  take  no  offense  at  what  he  says,  father. 

Father  [Still  puzzled,  but  beginning  to  see  that  somehow  or 
other  his  first  reaction  was  unjustified] :  But — my  dear  man,  you 
can't  talk  about  atheism  and  still  be  a  Catholic. 

Matthew:  I  can't,  eh?  Ha,  ha!  You  should  hear  me! 
Why,  father,  it's  utterly  convincing.  My  arguments  are  unan- 
swerable. There's  no  reason  why  a  Catholic  can't  be  a  great 
artist.  Rafael,  Michaelangelo — I'm  a  Catholic,  and  I've  argued 
atheism  for  twenty  years,  and  no  one  is  better  at  the  subject, 
if  I  may  boast  a  bit ! 

Father  [Picking  up  the  pamphlets,  which  Matthew  has  drop- 
ped on  the  table]:  IngersoU!  Haeokel!  Pah!  You  mean  to  say 
you  are  a  sincere  Catholic,  and  yet  you  can  stand  on  a  street 
comer  and  lead  men  away  from  God  without  being  troubled  in 
conscience?   Are  you  mad? 

Julia:  Father,  he  ain't  mad  at  all,  'cept  in  his  own  way. 
You  just  let  him  alone.  I  know  him  better  than  anybody,  I 
tell  you,  and  it's  just  his  way. 

Matthew:  Why  Fathei,  I  don't  lead  men  away  from  God. 
That  is  the  Puritanic  attitude.  Art  is  the  expression  of  the 
divine  through  a  human  medium.  One  expression  at  least, 
Father.  The  beauty  of  words — the  sonorous  rolling  of  the  voice, 
the  majestic  periods,  the  dramatic  eloquence.  All  these  inspire 
one,  father.  They  inspire  anyone  who  hears  me  talk.  Don't 
tell  me  you  don't  agree?    You  should  hear  them  oheer  me! 

Father:  The  subject,  the  subject!  Why  do  you  talk  for 
atheism? 

Matthew:  Well,  you  see,  it's  the  only  subject  I  ever  learred 
The  old  man  who  taught  me  knew  only  that  one,  and  I  studied 
his  books  until  I  had  mastered  better  than  he  had.  I  had  no 
opportunity  to  learn  many  subjects.  I  had  to  undergo  hard- 
ships to  study  at  all.    But  the  subject  doesp't  matter,  does  it? 

Father  [Amazed]:  Doesn't  matter? 

Matthew:  Whether  I  talk  atheism  or  socialism,  what  is  the 
difference?    The  artist  dignifies  any  subject! 

Father:  That  is  a  most  astoimding  attitude.  I  don't  under- 
stand it  at  all.  Don't  you  realize  what  harm  you  are  doing  to 
those  who  hear  you? 

Matthew:  Harm,  Father?    Why,  I  don't  quite  see  that. 

Father:  How  do  you  think  whose  who  hear  you  will  inter- 
pret your  arguments?     If  they  are  convincing,  will  not  these 
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ignorant  men  forsake  religion  after  hearing  them,  and  be  led 
into  sin  and  perhaps  to  damnation?  Can't  you  realize  that  this 
must  not  go  on? 

Matthew:  I  hadn't  thought  of  that  side  of  it,  father. 

Father:  You  are  interested  only  in  your  gift  of  oratory,  in 
your  faculties  of  expression.  But  what  of  those  who  hear  you? 
You  are  a  Catholic.  Had  you  not  better  be  leading  men  to  the 
truth  than  leading  them  away  from  it? 

Matthew:  But  Father,  the  artist  is  serving  God.  He  is  show- 
ing men  the  eternal  beauty  in  its  earthly  expression.  If  my 
hearers  are  lead  away  by  superficialities,  it  is  regrettable.  But 
we  can't  think  of  them  only. 

Father:  But  we  must.  You  must  learn  another  subject  if 
you  want  to  keep  on  speaking.  There  is  too  much  of  this  irre- 
ligious propaganda  abroad  now,  without  a  good  Catholic  adding 
to    it. 

Matthew:  I'm  no  propagandist,  Father.  I  have  no  use  for 
it!  That  young  socialist,  he's  a  propagandist.  No  deptn,  no 
sincerity.  That  is  why,  if  God  wills,  I  shall  finally  vanquish 
him !  Oh,  if  you  only  knew  how  I  long  to  drive  him  into  oblivion 
where  he  belongs! 

I  Father  :  Well,  you  realize,  of  course,  that  you  cannot  consis- 
tently continue  to  speak  on  this  subject. 

Matthew:  But  Father,  I  have  no  other.  It  takes  years  of 
study  to  master  a  subject  and  I  am  too  old  to  learn  another.  I 
shall  have  to  continue  on  this  one.    God  will  understand. 

Father:  I  say  no!  When  you  were  blind  to  the  harm  you 
did  you  were  not  sinning.  But  now  you  see  the  truth  you  must 
stop  or  get  another  subject. 

Julia:  Oh,  Father!.  He  can't  stop.  Why  his  whole  life  is  in 
his  talkin'.    He  can't  do  no  regular  work. 

Father:  There  is  no  other  way.  Hundreds  of  souls  may  be 
going  to  damnation  through  his  ill  considered  actions. 

Matthew:  But  I  cannot  do  anything  else.  Father.  It's  my 
work,  you  see.  All  my  life  I've  labored  at  it.  Why,  I  was  only  a 
young  man  when  I  started.  My  dreams,  my  ambitions!  I 
cannot  give  them  up.  It  has  been  a  life  work  with  me,  my  ora- 
tory, I  always  wanted  to  revive  the  art.  Since  the  Greeks  we 
have  had  no  real  orators.  It  is  the  lost  art.  I  wanted  to  bring 
it  back.  I  felt  God  had  called  me  to  do  this.  It's  like  the 
tongues  of  fire  descended  on  my  head.  Father.  "And  suddenly 
there  came  a  sound  from  heaven,  as  of  a  rushing  mighty  wind, 
and  it  filled  all  the  house  where  they  were  sitting,  and  there 
appeared  unto  them  cloven  tongues,  like  as  of  fire,  and  it  sat 
upon  each  of  them,  and  they  were  all  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  began  to  speak  with  other  tongues,  as  the  Spirit  gave  them 
utterance."  That's  the  way  I  felt.  Father.  Just  as  though  God 
had  told  me  to  go  forth  and  speak  to  all  peoples.  And  I  couldn't 
resist.  I  had  to  give  up  a  great  deal  to  succeed  in  my  art.  We 
are  ven,-  poor,  we  are  outcasts.    We  have  none  of  the  things  of 


the  world.  But  we  are  happy.  The  consciousness  of  doing  my 
work  has  filled  me  with  joy  alljmy  life.  You  must  understand 
that.  I  don't  know  what  I  should  do  if  anything  happened  to 
me  so  that  I  couldn't  go  on  working.    You  can  see  how  it  is. 

Father:  I  can  sympathize  with  you,  but  your  soul  is  more 
important.    You  realize  you  will  be  sinning  if  you  continue. 

Matthew:  But    Father — 

Father:  What  can  I  say?  You  don't  want  to  be  responsible 
for  the  sins  of  others.  You  don't  want  to  be  an  enemy  of  God. 
Can't  you  see  that  it  is  impossible? 

Matthew:  I  hadn't  thought  of  that  side  of  it.  The  subject 
didn't  seem  to  me  to  matter — ^just  the  art  of  it,  the  art  of  oratory. 

Father:  But  now  you  understand  that  -it  must  be. 

Matthew:  You're  right.  Father,  you're  right. 

Father:  It  must  be. 

Matthew:  Yes,    Father. 
[Matthew  sinks  into  his  chair,  hunched  up  and  miserable.     The 

priest  saddened  by  the  unhappiness  he  has  been  forced  to  bring 

about,  walks  up  to  Matthew,  touches  him  on  the  shoulder,  and 


Father  [Attempting  a  brusqueness  he  does  not  feel]:  I  know 
this  is  a  trial.    It's  a  big  sacrifice.    There's  nothing  I  can  say  to 
make  it  easier.    But  we  all  have  to  make  sacrifices.    And  we'll 
be  able  to  find  some  congenial  work  for  you  to  do. 
[He  shakes  hands  with  Julia,  who  is  unhappy  but  speechless.    She 
looks  at  the  priest  in  a  dumbly  pleading  manner.     Father 
Howard  manages  to  get  away.     Julia  starts  to  clean  up  the 
supper  things.     Matthew  sits  silent.     From  the  hall  outside 
there  are  heard  various  calls  and  steps  on  the  stairs.] 
Mrs.  Carr  [Outside,  below] :  Mary,  is  that  your  pa  coming  in? 
Supper's  been  ready  for  near  an  hour  and  he  ain't  here  yet. 

Child's  Voice:  No,  ma,  it  ain't  him! 
[Some  more  confused  noises,  then  silence  for  several  seconds. 
The  silence  is  broken  by  Matthew,  who  speaks  in  a  dull,  dis- 
couraged monotone.  Julia  with  plate  and  dishcloth  in  her  hand 
stands  and  looks  at  him  as  he  speaks.  She  sympathizes,  but 
can  do  or  say  nothing.] 

Matthew:  Well,  Julia  .  .  .  Well,  well,  well,  well.  .  . 
Julia  .  .  .  tomorrow  afternoon  ...  at  three  o'clock 
.  .  .  that  yoimg  socialist  will  come  out  in  the  square  and  get 
up  on  his  box  .  .  .  and  the  crowds  will  come  aroimd 
.  .  .  and  he'll  start  to  talk  .  .  .  And  my  crowds  will  look 
around  for  me  .  .  .  and  they'll  wait  and  wait  .  .  . 
and  then  they'll  go  over  and  listen,  to  the  young  socialist  .  .  . 
my  crowds,  Julia  .  .  .  And  I  won't  be  there  tomorrow, 
Julia  .  .  .  I'll  never  be  there  again  ...  as  long  as  I 
live     .     .     . 

[A  few  more  confused  noises  are  heard  oiUside,  noises  conveying 
to  the  audience  as  well  as  to  Matthew  the  quality  of  the  life  he 
must  from  now  on  lead.] 


The  Stageless  Road 

(Continued  from  page  396.) 


ment  place  only  or  a  place  where  certain  stars  shine,  without 
being  able  to  penetrate  with  their  light  the  dusty,  misty  and 
inert  mass  of  untouched  and  untold  of,  life     .     .     . 

STRANGE  as  it  may  seem,  and  parado.xical  as  it  is,  the 
impressions  that  I  have  gathered  tell  me  that  America  is 
potentially  perhaps  the  most  dramatic,  the  most  acting  and  the 
most  theatrical  nation  and  at  the  same  time,  she  possesses  so 
far,  perhaps,  the  least  artistic,  and  the  least  national,  the  least 
appealing  and  the  least  constructive  drama. 

It  would  bo  a  mistake  to  bo  pessimistic,  but  it  would  be  a  still 
greater  mistake  to  be  optimistic  without  reservations.  The  gen- 
eral and  mistaken  justification  of  many  ills  that  I  heard  was 


"we  are  still  young."  This  is  not  true.  America  is  not  too  young 
any  longer  for  anything,  and  least  of  all  for  artistic  achievement. 
Somebody  tried  to  give  an  idea  of  how  young  a  certain  person 
was  and  said:  "He  is  so  young  that  he  takes  offense  when  he  is 
called  young."  Indeed  when  we  are  young  we  are  somewhat 
ashamed  of  it.  It  is  when  hearing  maturity  that  we  begin  to 
emphasize  our  youth.  And  when  I  hear  "We  are  so  young" 
I  am  sure  that  "we"  are  not  too  young  any  longer.  A  nation 
that  had  Whitman  and  Poe  and  Mark  Twain  is  capable  of  a 
national  theatre,  provided  it  makes  a  worthy  effort  to  follow 
the  artistic  anct  not  the  mercantilistic;  the  democratic  and  not 
the  autocratic;  the  earnest  and  not  the  light  hearted;  the  col- 
lectivistic  and  not  the  personalistic  way  of  building  that  theatre. 
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THE     DRAMA 


A  Desitjn  by  Alexander  Bakshy 


The  Art  of  the  Theatre 


By  ALEXANDER  BAKSHY 

Author  of  "The  Path  of  the  ^fodern  Russian  Stage" 


.1.  Illusionism. 

WHAT  is  the  art  of  the  theatre?  Or  in  other 
words  how  can  a  dramatic  spectacle  of  imagina- 
tive Hfe  partake  of  the  nature  of  art?  Let  us 
consider  first  what  particular  forms  a  dramatic  spectacle 
can  assume.  The  main  forms  are  two.  The  spectacle 
can  be  treated  as  a  true  image  of  life  existing  outside, 
and  quite  independently  of  the  theatre,  which  form 
may  be  called  representational.  Or  it  can  be  created  as 
an  image  of  life  existing  in  the  theatre  and  finding  its 
expression  in  the  forms  of  the  theatre,  which  other 
form  may  be  called  presentational. 

The  representational  form  can  be  used  for  portraying 
life  in  its  various  aspects  such  as  the  naturalistic,  the 
conventional  and  the  symbolical  aspects.  But  what- 
ever the  aspect  of  life,  its  reproduction  in  the  theatre  is 
always  based  on  creating  the  illusion  that  it  represents 
a  world  entirely  different  from  that  in  which  the  audience 
is  while  in  the  theatre.  The  methods  of  creating  such 
an  illusion  vary  according  to  the  character  of  the  play; 
that  is,  they  are  themselves  either  naturalistic,  or 
conventional,  or  symbolical.  But  their  common  charac- 
teristic is  that  except  when  they  try  to  carry  the  illusion 
so  far  as  to  transform  the  auditorium  with  its  audience 
into  a  part  of  their  imaginary  world,  they  usually  con- 


fine themselves  to  the  stage  behind  the  proscenium 
arch.  In  this  way  the  picture  represented  obtains  a 
life  of  its  own  while  the  spectator  is  either  ignored 
entirely,  or  is,  when  he  lends  his  imagination  to  the 
building  of  the  picture,  induced  to  collaborate  with  the 
actor  and  renounce  his  position  of  an  independent 
observer. 

The  European  theatre  of  the  last  forty  years  or  so  has 
been  so  pre-occupied  with  the  struggle  for  predominance 
which  naturalism,  conventionalism  and  symbolism  have 
been  waging  with  one  another,  that  the  public  has  come 
to  regard  them  as  expressing  the  only  fundamental  divi- 
sions in  the  art  of  the  theatre.  Yet,  if  we  probe  somewhat 
deeper,  we  find  that  all  the  three  methods  mentioned 
rest  on  the  same,  namely,  representional,  basis.  To 
take  the  naturalistic  method  first,  we  see  that  the 
attempt  to  give  an  exact  replica  of  life  as  it  exists  out- 
side the  theatre,  can  have  but  one  effect,  namely,  the 
creation  of  an  illusion  that  the  picture  of  life  on  the  stage 
is  something  entirely  self-complete  and  independent. 
It  is  realized,  of  course,  that  the  very  fact  of  showing 
something  to  the  audience  who  must  be  in  a  position  to 
see,  to  hear,  and  to  understand  it,  imposes  certain  limi- 
tations on  the  development  of  plot,  on  acting  and  on 
mounting.      But    though    certain    concessions    to    the 
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conditions  of  the  theatre  are  made,  they  are  made 
grudgingly,  and  the  follower  of  naturalism  tries  his 
best  to  free  himself  of  these  limitations.  Unwilling  or 
unable  to  condense  the  story  into  a  few  connected  acts, 
he  will  give  loosely-related  scenes,  using  "atmosphere" 
as  a  means  of  binding  them  together.  In  acting,  he  will 
ignore  the  need  of  making  the  speeches  audible,  and 
will  place  the  actors  with  their  back  to  the  audience. 
In  mounting,  he  will  tiy  to  disregard  the  proscenium 
opening  and  will  place  a  row  of  chairs,  or  a  fireplace,  the 
so-called"  fourth  wall"  along  the  footlights.  There  is 
no  limit  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  naturalistic  producer 
bent  on  making  the  stage  look  anjrthing  but  the  stage 
The  finest  theatres,  and  the  commonest  vie  in  this  with 
one  another.  The  Moscow  Art  Theatre  poured  rain  on 
its  actors.  And  Drurj'  Lane  in  its  recent  production 
The  Great  Day  did  the  very  same  thing. 

13  UT  let  us  turn  to  the  other  two  methods.  The 
■*-'  terms  "conventional"  and  "symbolical"  have  no 
fixed  meaning  and  are  often  used  as  interchangeable. 
When  applied  to  the  theatre,  however,  "conventional" 
usually  refers  to  the  mounting,  and  "symbolical"  to  the 
subject-matter.  It  would  be  more  correct  to  define 
the  first  as  a  method  of  picturing  life  from  a  more  or  less 
pre-conceived  standpoint,  which  informs  the  "conven- 
tion" used,  and  colors  the  picture  in  an  arbitrary,  mostly 
non-realistic  tone.  On  the  Continent  the  stage  applica- 
tion of  this  method  has  received  the  name  of  stylisation. 
On  the  other  hand  symbolism  represents  an  effort  to 
grasp  the  essence  of  things.  Sometimes  the  essence 
grasped  is  merely  an  extract  of  outward  characteristics, 
being  no  more  than  mere  simplification.  Sometimes  it  is 
allegory.  Sometimes  it  takes  a  flight  to  the  super- 
natural realms  and  parades  before  us  as  a  barely  clothed 
spirit.  Sometimes  again,  it  looks  just  like  ordinary 
mundane  things,  but  it  reveals  itself  through  the  inner  sig- 
nificance with  which  those  things  are  instinct.  Dostoyev- 
sky's  novels,  for  instance,  are  more  symbolical  in  this 
sense  than  many  a  literary  work  delving  in  supernatural 
experiences  and  mystic  symbols.  However,  on  the 
stage,  symbolism  means  mostly  a  tendency  towards 
allegory  and  the  mystic  interpretation  of  life. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  conventional  method  in  the 
theatre,  one  may  cite  the  productions  of  Mr.  Granville 
Barker.  Plays  describing  common  things  in  uncommon 
ways,  or  uncommon  things  in  common  ways,  were  pro- 
duced as  beautiful  visions  materialized  on  the  stage  in 
the  form  of  tableaux.  More  than  the  dramatist  and  more 
than  the  actor,  the  musician  and  the  painter  were  the 
mainsprings  of  such  productions.  The  object  was  to 
create  an  imaginative  picture  of  life.  At  the  same  time, 
it  was  realised  that  this  could  be  achieved  only  by 
arousing  the  creative  imagination  of  the  audience  itself. 
Hence,  one  may  say  that  the  conventional  method 
recognised  the  audience  as  an  element  of  the  theatre  and 
was,  therefore,  an  advance  on  the  naturalistic  method. 
Nevertheless,  like  the  latter,  it  was  employed  to  pro- 


duce the  same  effect,  namely,  an  illusion  of  life  complete 
in  itself  and  existing  beyond  the  theatre.  The  audience 
was  induced  to  forget  that  it  was  in  the  theatre,  and  the 
stage  was  transformed  into  a  picture  which  had  no 
connection  with  its  real  form  of  function. 

In  so  far,  therefore,  the  conventional  method  was  pure- 
ly representational.  And  with  equal  force  this  applies 
to  the  symbolical  liiethod,  of  which  the  most  character- 
istic examples  one  finds  in  the  designs  and  actual  produc- 
tions of  Mr.  Gordon  Craig.  By  picturing  life  in  sym- 
bolical form,  both  as  regards  its  subject-matter  and  its 
materialisation  on  the  stage,  you  do  not  make  the  per- 
formance less  representational.  The  object  remains: 
the  creating  of  an  illusion  of  a  separate  world,  and  the 
stage  and  the  auditorium  are  necessarily  treated  as 
something  that  has  to  be  disguised  or  overcome. 

NOW,  is  the  representational  form  of  spectacle  art 
or  not?  I  think  it  is  art,  but  only  a  forced,  impure 
and  incomplete  art.  It  is  art  because  a  vision  of  some 
world,  provided  it  is  significant  in  itself,  can  be  exper- 
ienced by  the  spectator  as  an  independent  reality,  which 
is  the  essential  characteristic  of  esthetic  experience. 
This  form  of  spectacle,  however,  must  be  considered 
forced,  because,  in  order  to  produce  such  a  vision, 
it  has  to  suppress  and  disguise  all  that  distinguishes  the 
theatre  as  a  theatre.  It  eliminates  the  auditorium  by 
keeping  it  in  the  dark.  It  disguises  the  stage  by  deceiving 
the  spectator  into  a  belief  that  it  is  something  else.  It 
suppresses  the  actor  by  showing  him,  not  as  a  creator, 
but  as  an  incarnation  of  a  character  in  which  no  trace 
of  the  actor's  individuality  is  left. 

My  reason  for  calling  this  form  impure  is  that  it  har- 
nesses into  the  service  of  the  theatre  other  arts,  such  as 
painting  for  instance,  the  proper  province  of  which  is 
entirely  outside  the  theatre.  Why  is  the  painter  called 
in  at  all?  To  give  support  to  the  actor?  But  this  can 
only  be  done  at  the  expense  of  the  actor,  who  loses  his 
predominence  on  the  stage.  And  even  then,  as  the  esthe- 
tic appeal  of  painting  and  acting  are  entirely  different, 
the  result  is  only  a  mixture  of  unrelated  impressions. 
The  idea  that  the  theatre  is  a  synthetic  art  is  a  fallacy. 
To  different  arts  we  apply  different  standards,  and  no 
real  success  can  be  obtained  in  trying  to  force  some  sort 
of  unity  upon  such  a  static  art  as  painting,  and  such  a 
dynamic  art  as  dramatic  action.  If  you  secure  this  unity, 
you  can  do  so  only  by  sacrificing  the  standards  of  each 
art  involved,  and  if  you  keep  the  standards  intact  you 
will  never  achieve  a  unity. 

Finally,  I  call  the  representional  form  of  the  theatre 
incomplete  because  its  appeal  is  based  on  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  world  portrayed,  and  ignores  the  inherent 
significance  of  the  medium  of  the  theatre  with  the  help 
of  which  the  former  is  conveyed  to  the  spectator. 

These  criticisms  indicate  the  conditions  a  dramatic 
spectacle  shoi-ld  fulfil  to  earn  its  title  to  be  called  "artis- 
tic." 

{To   be   continued.) 
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The  Cow-Herd  And  The  Weaving  Maid 

A  play  in  one-act,  based  on  Chinese  folk-lore 
BySHENHUNG 


Time: 


Characters: 
The  Cow-Hebd,  a  young  prince 
The  Prince,  his  brother 
In  ancient  days 


The  Weaving  Maid 
The  Cow 

Place :     China 


It  is  near  the  Lake  Never-io-Sorrow.  Laurel  woods  are  on  the  left;  the  laurel  is  in  bloom.  On  the  right  is 
the  lake  peaceful  and  still.  A  big  rock  surrounded  by  several  stones  is  at  the  water's  edge.  Like  a  silk- 
worm's eye,  the  new  moon  stares  at  the  twinkling  stars  which  float  in  an  ocean  of  blue.  Across  the 
Milky  Way,  shine  two  stars  more  brilliantly  than  others.  It  is  the  sixth  day  of  the  seventh  month.  The 
Cow-Herd  is  sitting  on  the  rock;  near  him  is  The  Cow. 


Cow-Herd  [He  is  playing  the  flute.  The  tune  finished,  he  hangs 
the  flute  on  one  of  the  horns  of  The  Cow.  He  looks  at  the  moon]: 
The  moon  is  high ;  but  love  is  late.  [Speaking  to  the  moon.]  Moon, 
my  friend,  why  do  you  look  at  me?  Do  you  understand?  Are 
you  happy?  You  are  the  happiest  when  you  »re  full  and  round; 
when  the  boy  meets  his  maid.  But  when  they  separate,  then 
you  too,  are  broken.  When  they  vanish,  you  disappear.  To- 
night you  are  shining;  shining,  as  a  lantern  in  the  sky,  over  me 
and  my  maid.  How  good  of  you.  [Turning  to  The  Cow.] 
Is  the  moon  good,  my  friend?  [The  Cow  lows.]  Speak  to  me, 
speak.  No  man  is  yet  near  and  my  love  is  late.  Do  you  love 
as  we  men  do? 

The  Cow:  Only  more,  in  my  days  of  youth. 

Cow-Herd:  How  long  ago  was  that? 

The  Cow:  In  the  spring  the  grass  is  green.  In  the  winter, 
the  snow  is  white.  I  have  lived  twenty  of  these  springs  and 
winters.  I  have  ploughed  my  master's  field  for  nineteen  years. 
I  am  now  old. 

Cow-Herd:  What  will  become  of  you  in  your  old  age? 

The  Cow:  I  do  not  know.  A  dog  seeks  his  own  food  in  the 
hills  when  he  can  no  longer  keep  g:uard  at  night;  when  a  horse 
is  too  old  to  grallop,  men  eat  him. 

Cow-Herd:  Men  ai-e  cruel.    Do  you  still  hope  to  be  spared? 

The  Cow:  Yes,  all  beings  desire  to  live  and  my  master  is  kind. 

Cow-Herd:  Yes,  yoiu:  master,  my  brother  will  be  kind  to  you. 

The  Cow:  I  have  never  spoken  to  him. 

Cow-Herd:  Why  not? 

The  Cow:  He  does  not  understand.    He  cannot. 

Cow-Herd:  Ah.    This  is  new  to  me. 

The  Cow:  Not  many  in  this  world  can  understand.  For  I 
am  only  a  cow  to  him;  he  treats  me  only  as  a  cow. 

Cow-Herd:  But  you  are  my  friend.  Am  I  not  your  friend? 
[The  Cow  lows  and  nods]  Do  you  see  the  two  bright  stars, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  Milky  Way?  [The  Cow  nods.]  This  is 
the  star  of  the  Weaving  Maid ;  that  one,  on  the  other  side,  is 
the   Cow-Herd. 

The  Cow:  A  cow-herd  like  you? 

Cow-Herd:  Yes.  And  like  me,  he  loved  the  weaving  maid, 
until  they  forgot  the  cow  and  the  weaving.  Then  their  master 
was  angry;  then  they  were  separated  by  the  Milky  Way,  and 
cannot  meet  except  one  night  in  a  year. 

The  Cow:  Only  one  night. 

Cow-Herd:  That  night  is  tomorrow,  the  seventh  night  of  the 
seventh  month.  The  magpies  make  a  bridge;  the  cow-herd 
crosses  the  stream  with  the  cow.  There,  north,  high  in  the  sky 
is  the  happiest  region,  they  say.    You  and  I  go  there. 

The  Cow:  I  am  your  brother's  slave.    I  am  not  free. 

Cow-Hbrd:  But  you,  like  the  other  cow,  are  the  cow-herd's 
beloved  companion.  So  you  are  free;  you  must  be.  For  the 
legend  is  true. 

The  Cow:  The  legend  was  told  differently. 

Cow-Hbrd:  What  have  you  heard? 


The  Cow:  The  cow-herd  had  a  brother  whose  wife  was 
very  jealous. 

Cow-Herd:  For  what? 

The  Cow:  The  cow-herd  loved  a  beautiful  maid.  And  when 
he  won  her  as  his  wife,  he  inherited  half  of  the  treasures  left  by 
his  father.    His  brother's  wife  was  jealous  because  of  that. 

Cow-Herd:  What  a  disagreeable  story! 

The  Cow:  She  gave  the  boy  a  cake  in  a  silver  bowl.  The 
silver  turned  black.    There  was  poison  in  the  cake. 

Cow-Herd:  This  is  very  ugly!    No  more! 

The  Cow:  Beware!  [She  moos.] 

Cow-Herd:  No  more!  No  morel 
[The  Cow  bellows.] 

Cow-Herd:  Silence.    I  hear  the  crackling  of  the  fallen  leaves 
under  someone's  footsteps,  though  lightly,  lightly.    Who  can  it 
be?    [He  walks  to  the  woods.]    Ah,  it  is  you,  my  love. 
[The  Weaving  Maid  steps  forward  from  the  woods,  cautiously.] 

The  Maid:  I  am  afraid;  I  heard  a  voice. 

Cow-Herd:  Only  the  voice  of  my  faithful  friend,  the  cow. 

The  Maid:  The  cow,  your  friend? 

Cow-Herd:  She  is  dearer  to  me  than  a  kingdom.  Do  you 
understand? 

The  Maid:  I  understand,  my  lord.  [The  Maid  sits  on  the 
rock.] 

Cow-Herd:  My  love,  what  time  of  the  year  is  it  now? 

The  Maid:  I  saw  the  swallows'  flight  to  the  south,  my  lord, 
I  saw  the  falling  of  the  red  leaves  from  the  trees.  The  rice  is  as 
yellow  as  gold;  nights  begin  to  be  chiUy;  autumn  is  with  us. 

Cow-Herd:  Do  you  like  the  autumn,  my  love? 

The  Maid:  The  pine  is  greener  when  the  autumn  comes, 
when  grasses  with  no  root  die  off.  My  lord,  you  are  a  pine  tree, 
you  are  ever  green. 

Cow-Herd:  And  you,  a  rose. 

The  Maid:  I,  a  rose?    The  rose  is  the  queen  of  all  flowers. 

Cow-Herd:  You  are  the  queen  of  all  flowers. 

The  Maid:  But  I  am  not  a  rose. 

Cow-Herd:  Yes,  yes.  But  remember,  the  wind,  the  rain,  the 
snow,  are  aU  envious  of  you.  If  by  chance  the  rose  does  not 
bloom  with  fragrance  and  beauty  at  her  own  time,  she  soon 
dries  off  and  dec'ays.  I  love  you.  [Pointing  to  the  left.]  There, 
is  a  little  tower  of  red  clay  where  no  rain,  no  snow,  no  wind 
can  touch  us.    Come  home  with  me,  and  you  shall  be  my  wife. 

The  Maid:  My  lord,  I  am  afraid,  I  am  only  a  slave  girl. 

Cow-Herd:  What  of  that?    I  love  you. 

The  Maid:  No,  no,  my  lord,  you  must  not! 

Cow-Herd:  Do  you  love  another? 

The  Maid:  My  heart  is  not  a  piece  of  stone  which  can  be 
turned  this  way  or  that.  I  do  not  love  another.  But  my  lord, 
a  prince. 

Cow-Herd:  The  prince  is  not  happy. 

The  Maid:  Are  you  not  happy,  my  lord? 

Cow-Herd:  Not  happy  without  you. 
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The  Maid:  But  my  lord,  I  have  heard  that  you  have  beautiful 
palaces.  The  walls  are  covered  with  pearls  that  light  the  rooms 
like  lamps  at  night.  The  floor  is  of  marble,  smooth  and  warm 
•even  in  the  winter  nights.  Thousands  of  silkworms  and  thou- 
sands of  weaving  maids  weave  robes  for  the  prince.  He  drinks 
from  jade  cups,  eats  from  golden  dishes.  When  he  is  tired, 
music  sings  to  him  the  songs  of  the  spring  birds,  beautiful  girls 
■dance  and  play  for  him.  The  prince  enjoys  the  princely  things. 
He  may  love  a  maid;  he  may  soon  forget  her. 

Cow-Hebd:  I  will  never  forget  you,  my  love. 

The  Maid:  How  do  I  know  that,  my  lord? 

Cow-Hebd:  When  my  father  died,  he  left  me  half  of  his 
wealth,  pearls,  gold,  jades,  and  horses.  I  shall  inherit  them, 
when  I  have  a  beautiful  and  worthy  wife.  I  love  all  these  things, 
because  they  are  my  father's  things;  I  love  every  one  of  them. 
But — pile  them  together;  more  than  all  of  them  together,  I 
love  you. 

The  Maid:  That  is  easy  to  say,  my  lord. 

Cow-Herd:  Will  you  not  believe  me?    Test  me. 

The  Maib:  Test  you?    How  dare  I,  my  lord? 

Cow-HEnn:  It  is  a  lover  testing  another  lover.  Whatever 
you  wish  I  will  do  it  for  you.  Whatever  you  ask,  to  you  I  will 
bring  it.    Now,  my  love. 

The  Maid:  My  lord  I  believe  you.    I  will  not  make  the  test. 

Cow-Hehd:  You  mast,  you  must! 

The  Maid:  You  love  as  all  men,  as  a  common  man.  You  love 
flo  blindly.    It  is  not  true  love. 

Cow-Herd:  Test  me,  I  shall  prove  that  my  love  is  true. 

The  Maib:  Ah,  my  lord,  have  I  not  heard  you  saying  the 
■cow  is  dearer  to  you  than  a  kingdom? 

Cow-Hee*:  Yes,  she  has  been  my  friend  for  many  years. 

The  Mai»:  If  you  love  me,  kill  the  cow. 

Cow-Hseb:  What  did  you  say? 

The  Mai»:  KJU  the  cow,  for  she  shares  with  me  my  lord's 
affection. 

Cow-Heb»:  Kill  her?  [The  Cow  lows.]  But  my  love,  she  is 
not  mine,  she  is  my  brother's. 

The  Maib:  You  will  not  kill  her,  my  lord? 

Cow-Ham*:  I  wiU  try;  I  will  try.  [Looking  around  hesitating- 
ly.]   I  find  He  weapon  here. 

The  Maid:  My  lord,  you  look  sad. 

Cow-Herd:  If — if  I  go  and  fetch  my  weapon,  you  wiU  wait 
for  me — you  will  wait? 

The  Maid:  Yes.    To  watch  the  stars  till  my  lord  returns  with 
a  sure  heart. 
[The  Cow-Heed  runs  out.] 

The  Maid    [Calling  him  back.]:  My  lord,  my  lord!     He  is 
gone.     [She  turns  and  walks  to  The   Cow.    She  shows  a  great 
■affection  for  The  Cow.]    My  lord  will  not  kill  his  friend. 
[The  brother  in  rich  attire  appears.] 

Peince:  Brother,  brother,  it  is  late  and  cold.  I  brought 
you  a  robe  and  a  cake  of  new  rice.  [To  The  Maid.]  Where  is 
my  brother? 

The  Maid    [She  bows.]:  My  lord 

Peince:  Who  are  you? 

The  Maid:  Your  slave,  the  weaving  girl. 

Prince:  What  business  have  you  here?    This  is  my  garden. 

The  Maid:  I  am  waiting,  my  lord. 

Peince:  Waiting  for  a  slave  boy?    A  love  affair?    Aha. 

The  Maid:  He  is  not  a  slave,  but  a  prince  like  yourself. 

Prince  [Arnased.]:  Ha!  hal  A  prince  like  myself.  The  frogs 
in  the  mud  ponds  try  to  fly  with  the  golden  goose  into  the  clouds, 
while  they  cannot  see  or  jump  higher  than  six  feet.  Who  is 
your  prinoe? 

The  Maid:  Your  brother,  my  lord. 

Peince  [Surprised]:  My  brother!  [Threateningly.]  Mybroth- 
•er,  you  say! 

The  Maid:  It  is  true,  my  lord. 

Prince:  Take  care!  Take  care!  Have  you  heard  about  the 
■dancing  girl?    How  she  was  whipped  and  thrown  into  a  dungeon 


because  she  dared  to  bewitch  me?    She  loves  gold;  now  she  is 
chained  in  iron.    A  prince  is  to  be  feared,  not  loved. 

The  Maid:  He  is  quite  different. 

Prince:  Different.  [Pause.  He  puts  down  the  silver  bowl  and 
the  robe  which  he  carried  for  his  brother.]  So  you  are  the  woman 
upon  whom  my  brother  is  squandering  his  affection.  Come, 
look  at  me.  Look  at  the  moon,  so  that  I  can  see  your  face. 
[Pause.     Then,  quite  sincerely.]     You  are  beautiful. 

The  Maid:  My  lord. 

Prince:  In  my  palace,  there  are  three  hundred  dancing  girls. 
They  are  beauties  from  the  four  comers  of  the  earth.  But  none 
is  so  fair  as  you  are.    Come.    Do  you  understand? 

The  Maid:  I  do  not,  my  master. 

Prince:  I  too,  love  you. 

The  Maid  [Innocently.] :  But  my  lord,  you  have  a  wife,  the 
beautiful  princess. 

Prince  [Angrily.]:  How  do  you  know  about  that? 

The  Maid:  I  saw  the  princess  one  day.  Her  carriage  was 
drawn  by  four  white  horses.  And  flowers  were  thrown  in  the 
road  where  she  passed. 

Prince:  Yes,  hers  is  a  happy  life.  When  she  sits,  it  is  on  an 
ivory  throne.  When  she  walks,  it  is  on  the  flower  covered  pave- 
ment.    Do  you  admire  the  princess? 

The  Maid:  Yes,  my  lord. 

Prince:  These  comforts  and  many  many  more  are  waiting 
for  you.  The  palace  is  yours.  I  shall  imprison  my  wife  and 
make  you  a  princess. 

The  Maid:  But  my  lord,  I  am  a  slave.  When  I  do  not  weave, 
men  go  cold  in  winter. 

Prince:  But  do  you  not  love  my  brother?  [The  Maid  nods 
to  agree,]  Can  you  not  choose?  You  shall  continue  to  be  a  slave 
if  you  wed  him.  For  I  am  your  master,  I,  only  I,  can  free  you. 
Come  with  me  and  have  all  the  pleasures  of  life;  other  slaves 
run  to  serve  you.    How  glorious! 

The  Maid:  My  lord,  you  are  so  fierce  at  first  and  so  kind 
afterwards. 

Prince:  You  are  beautiful.  Beauty  makes  a  king  stake  his 
kingdom,  and  a  warrior  risk  his  head.  [He  draws  her  to  him.] 
The  night  is  late. 

The  Maid:  No,  No.    He  loves  me;  he  is  your  brothw. 

Prince  [Fiercely.] :  O,  what  a  fool. 

The  Maid:  You  are  angry? 

Prince  :  What  a  stubborn  fool!  Since  you  are  so  stubborn, 
I  tell  you  plainly.  I  am  a  prince.  My  brother  is  a  prinoe. 
No  prince  ever  weds  a  slave  girl. 

The  Maid:  You  said  you  loved  me,  too,  my  lord. 

Prince:  I,  love  you?  Can  you  believe  it?  I  spoke  falsely. 
Had  your  tongue  betrayed  a  hint  of  disloyalty  op  treachery,  I 
would  have  dragged  you  on  your  knees  to  my  brother  and 
whipped  you  as  hard  as  I  whipped  the  dancing  girl.  But  you  are 
wiser;  you  are  wiser.  Now  go;  if  you  dare  to  see  my  brother 
again,  you  shall  pay  for  it  with  yoiu-  life. 

The  Maid:  But  my  lord — 

Prince:  Away,  away,  your  skilful  tongue  cannot  trick  me 
any  more. 

The  Maid:  My  lord,  you  can  take  my  life — now.  Your 
brother — 

Peince:  My  brother  is  fit  only  to  be  a  slave;  my  brother — 
the  brother  of  a  prince — in  love  with  a  weaving  maid ! 

The  Maid:  My  lord,  you  are  cruel.  You  have  no  heart. 
Take  my  life  now. 

Prince:  It  is  as  easy  as  to  kill  a  snail  under  my  feet.  Thus. 
[He  shakes  her.    The  Cow-Herd  rushes  in  carrying  a  big  ax.] 

Cow-Hebd:  Are  you  calling  me  brother?  What  have  you 
done? 

Prince  [He  flings  her  to  the  ground.]:  See  for  yourself.    Have 
you  not  your  own  eyes? 
[The  Cow-Hebd  looks  from  one  to  the  other  and  understands. 

He  raises  his  ax,  as  if  to  strike  down  the  Pbincb;  biU  Turn  Maid 

quickly  interposes.     The  Cow-Hebd  then  strikes  hit  m»  into  the 
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ground  with  all  his  might;  the  ax  stands  there.] 

Cow-Herd  [Softly  to  The  Maid.]:  My  love — in  the  woods — 
the  woods — ^wait  for  me  there. 

The  Maid:  Let  me  leave  you,  let  me  go  away! 

Cow-Hebd:  No,  no,  not  yet. 
[She  goes  into  the  woods  and  passes  from  sight.] 

Prince:  Now,  between  man  and  man. 

Cow-Herd  [Controlling  himself.]:  Must  we  quarrel? 

Prince:  You  have  wronged  me;  you  have  wronged  me  great- 

ly. 

Cow-Herd:  It  is  I  who  ought  to  say  that. 

Prince:  How  long  have  you  been  waiting  your  affections 
upon  this  slave  girl? 

Cow-Herd:  Since  spring,  when  she  came  and  picked  mul- 
berry leaves  to  feed  the  silkworms.  I  have  loved  her  since  I 
saw  her  in  the  garden. 

Prince:  Ah,  you  speak  in  such  a  sad  and  unwavering  tone. 


You  have  tinned  away.  You  used  to  speak  to  me  more  kindly — 
not  like  that. 

Cow-Hehd:  When  a  boy  grows  up,  he  goes  his  way. 

Prince:  How  truly  you  have  spoken.    It  hurts  me  deeply. 

Cow-Herd:  What  is  wrong  in  speaking  the  truth?  What  is 
wrong  if  I  love  the  maid. 

Prince:  She  is  only  a  slave  girl. 

Cow-Herd:  She  has  a  queen's  heart. 

Prince:  Brother,  listen  to  me.  Your  father — our  father  was 
the  greatest  of  all  princes.  In  seven  wars  he  fought  the  bar- 
barians from  the  East.  In  seven  wars  he  shed  his  blood  to 
protect  his  people.  When  at  last,  his  wound  was  beyond  healing, 
he  entrusted  you  to  my  care.    Do  you  stiU  remember  his  words? 

Cow-Herd:  I  do. 

Prince  :  Our  blood  is  noble,  our  house  is  eminent.  There  are 
many  princesses  who  long  to  come  into  our  house,  who  are  ready 
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to  kneel  at  your  feet.    From  them  I  shall  choose  a  wife  for  you. 

Cow-Herd:  Choose  for  me? 

Prince:  Yes.  Princess  Fo-Lo  has  visited  my  wife  three  times. 
Each  time  she  speaks  of  you.  She  will  wed  you  with  honor  and 
dowry. 

Cow-Herd:  No  more. 

Prince:  And  when  the  wedding  day  comes,  there  shall  be  a 
feast.  You  will  ride  on  a  red  horse.  She  will  ride  on  a  throne, 
decorated  with  flowers  and  embroidery.  Such  is  the  wedding  of 
a  prince.  If  a  prince  weds,  wed  thus  or  not  at  all.  You  shall 
marry  the  princess. 

Cow-Herd:  Never!  Never!  Never! 

Prince:  Never?  Are  you  jesting?  No?  What?  The  slave 
girl?     Has  she  riches? 

Cow-Herd:  Yes,  a  rich  heart. 

Prince  [Controlling  himself]:  Then  you  know  she  is  not  your 
«qual. 

Cow-Herd:  She  is  even  better  than  you  and  I. 

Prince:  You  know  too  little  of  women. 

Cow-Herd:  What? 

Prince:  Women  are  dangerous.  Their  lips  and  tongues  are 
sweet  as  sugar  but  their  mind  and  intentions  are  as  sharp  and 
poisonous  as  the  teeth  of  a  serpent.  [Stealing  a  glance  at  the 
Cow-Herd.    Softly.]     She  is  beautiful,  is  she  not? 

Cow-Herd:  Yes,  as  the  spring  flowers. 

Prince:  There  are  other  beautiful  women  in  this  world. 

Cow-Herd:  It  is  not  her  beauty. 

Prince:  Not  her  beauty? 

Cow-Herd:  You  could  not  understand. 

Prince:  I  can,  I  can,  She  has  poisoned  you  with  words. 
And  her  deeds  will  be  more  poisonous  and  more  dangerous. 

Cow-Herd:  Stop,  stop. 

Prince:  Why  should  a  woman  of  low  origin  entice  a  prince? 
Why  should  she?  Does  she  do  it  for  anything  e.xcept  luxury  and 
lust? 

Cow-Herd:  Enough  [In  quieter  but  sadder  tone.]  I  shall  go  my 
way. 

Prince  [Kindly]:    I  am  your  brother;  it  is  a  brother's  love. 

Cow-Herd:  Why  shoidd  you  talk  about  a  brother's  love 
tonight? 

Prince  [Fierce  again]:  There  is  suspicion  in  your  eyes,  scorn 
in  your  throat.    Have  I  not  been  good  to  you? 

Cow-Herd:  Once — long  ago. 

Prince:  Long  ago? 

Cow-Herd:  You  know  yourself. 

Prince  [Staring  before  him,  guilt  ly]:  It  was  my  wife.  I  might 
have  devoted  myself  more  to  you.    But — 

Cow-Herd:  We,  like  a  stream,  after  striking  a  rock  and 
dividing  its  course,  will  flow  farther  apart. 

Prince:  If  so,  if  so — 

Cow-Herd:  It   is   so. 

Prince:  Ah,  let  me  warn  you. 

Cow-Herd:  Go  on. 

Prince:  Half  of  the  family's  wealth  is  to  come  to  you.  When 
you  marry  a  beautiful  and  worthy  wife.  The  weaving  girl  is  not 
worthy.    And  if  you  dare  to — 

Cow-Herd:  To  marry  her? 

Prince  :  If  you  dare,  you  shall  not  receive  one  ounce  of  silver 
or  one  piece  of  brass.  You  can  live  the  rest  of  your  life  with  a 
slave  and  like  a  slave.    You  can  decide  your  fate. 

Cow-Herd:  Did  I  ever  ask  you  for  one  oimce  of  silver  or  a 
piece  of  brass?    You  judge  me  wrongly. 

Prince:  Ah,  you  are  willing  to  go  to  any  length  with  that 
weaving  maid.  Think  of  the  shame  and  disgrace.  The  toils 
and  misery  of  life.    Oh,  you  are  mad!    You  are  mad! 

Cow-Herd:  If  the  brass  and  silver  are  your  only  concern, 
if  you  are  scheming  on  the  wealth  which  was  left  me  by  my  father 
— you  can  have  it.  Go  and  take  it,  for  it  is  more  valuable  to  you 
than  a  brother. 


Prince:  You  doubt  me? 

Cow-Herd:  I  no  longer  doubt  you. 

Prince:  Then  [Throwing  stones  at  his  brother.]  take  this;  take 
this;  take  this. 

Cow-Herd:  Stop.  I  let  you  stone  me  for  three  times — for  the 
years  you  were  kind  to  me.  But  now,  I  shall  throw  the  stones 
back. 

Prince:  Take  this,  take  this.  [The  Cow-Herd  picks  up 
stones  and  throws  thim  back.  But  they  hit  The  Cow  who  interposes. 
The  Cow  bellows  loudly.] 

Prince  [Recovering  from  the  excitement]:  Ah,  what  have  we 
done? 

Cow-Herd  [Covering  his  eyes.] :  We  forgot  ourselves. 

Prince:  Brother. 

Cow-Herd:  Yes.     Brother. 

Piwnce:  Brothers  are  hands  and  feet,  the  limbs  of  one  body. 
By  hurting  you,  I  have  hurt  myself. 

Cow-Herd:  Let  us  be  friends  again. 

Prince:  Nothing  can  come  between  us,  not  even  this  woman. 
I  came  tonight  to  comfort  you,  to  make  you  happy.  You  have 
felt  lonely  these  days,  my  wife  said.  She  made  a  cake  with  her 
own  hands.  I  brought  it  to  you  here — in  this  silver  bowl. 
[He  presents  the  cake  to  The  Cow-Hehd.] 

Cow-Herd:  I  am  grateful,  brother. 

Prince:  The  sweet  is  the  autumn  honey;  the  flavor  is  of 
hundreds  of  flowers.     Taste  it. 

Cow-Herd  [Almost  putting  it  into  his  mouth.  The  Cow 
bellows.  The  Cow-Herd  looks  up.  The  Cow  bellows  again. 
He  looks  into  the  bowl  and  sees  something,  then  examines  it  in  the 
moonlight.] :  What  is  this  black — in  the  silver  bowl? 

Prince  [Carelessly]:  Dust  perhaps.     Shake  it  ofif. 

Cow-Herd:  It  does  not  come  off  after  rubbing. 

Prince:  The  silver  is  old. 
[The  Cow-Herd  puts  the  bowl  on  the  ground  and  laughs  hysteric- 
ally.] 

Prince:  Why  do  you  laugh? 

Cow-Herd:  Take  it  back. 

Prince:  Take  it  back?    Will  you  not  eat  it? 

Cow-Hehd:  No. 

Prince:  What  is  wrong? 

Cow-Herd:  I  have  no  heart  to  tell  you. 

Prince:  It  is  a  honey  cake,  made  by  your  brother's  wife  and 
given  to  you  by  your  brother's  own  hand. 

Cow-Herd  [Covering  his  face]:  My  brother's  own  hand. 

Prince:  What  makes  you  refuse?     Can  you  not  forget  a 
petty  squabble?    I  love  you  too  much  to  remain  silent.    Come, 
you  have  hurt  me  enough ;  eat  the  cake. 
[The  Cow-Herd  laughs  again.] 

Prince:  No?  What  is  ^vrong  with  the  cake?  [Mockingly.] 
You  laugh  as  if  there  were  poison  in  it?  [Scornfully.]  You  are 
suspicious  like  a  stupid  child. 

Cow-Herd:  What  you  have  done,  you  know. 

Prince  [Watching  the  Cow-Herd  attentively.]:  Am  I  suspected? 
Am  I  deceiving  my  brother?  Am  I  a  mean,  treacherous  liar? 
Am  I  a  black-hearted  coward?  [Violently.]  My  God,  my  God, 
I  am  suspected — hated  by  one  whom  I  love  and  trust.  [He 
takes  the  cake.]    The  cake,  poison?    Let  it  poison  me. 

Cow-Herd:  No.  [In  uncertain  tone."]  You  cannot,  you  must 
not. 

Prince  :  Shut  up  your  lips  and  repent  your  own  folly.  [His 
hand  is  near  his  mouth.  The  Cow-Herd  throws  a  stone  at  him 
and  knocks  the  cake  out  of  his  hand.]    How  dare  you? 

Cow-Herd:  Poison,  it  is  poison! 

Prince  [Furious]:  How  dare  you?  You  accuse  without 
proof! 

Cow-Herd  :  Look  yourself  into  this  bowl.    The  silver  is  bl&ok. 

Prince:  Black' 

Cow-Herd  :  Black,  turned  by  poison .   And  you  did  not  know? 

Prince  [Broken-hearted]:  I  have  been  fooled.  [He  laughs 
hysterically.] 
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Cow-Hbkd:  You  laugh  so  fiercely.  [The  Pbince  walks  away.] 
Where  are  you  going? 

Princb:  To  murder  the  one  who  wished  to  make  me  a  mur- 
derer:   to  revenge,  to  punish. 

Cow-Herd:  It  is  not  for  man  to  punish;  it  is  for  God. 

Prince:  It  is  not  for  man  to  punish,  it  is  for  God.  [Pause.] 
You  speak  truly. 

Cow-Herd:  Brother. 

Prince:  You  are  right,  I  am  wrong.  You  are  good,  I  am 
wicked.  Come,  come  with  me  and  drink  wine;  come,  let  me 
treat  you  in  a  brotherly  way. 

Cow-Herd  [Looking  at  the  woods]:  Later. 

Prince:  Ah,  the  lovers  would  meet.  Then  I  go  first.  [Going 
away.]  Your  treasures  are  hidden  in  several  secret  cells  in  the 
palace,  bolted,  and  looked  and  guarded  for  you.  They  belong 
to  you.    [He  goes  out.] 

Cow-Herd   [Looking  after    him;  half  to  himself]:    Men   love 
others  with  what  they  love   most   themselves.     My  brother 
loves  his  gold. 
[The   Cow-Herd   turns;   The   Cow    moos  softly — sighs.      The 

Cow-Herd    stands  still  for  a  moment   irresolutely.     He  sees 

the  glittering  ax;  turns  to  the  woods  appealingli/.    On  hearing 

and  seeing  nothing,  he  gathers  up  courage  and  picks  up  the 

ax  and  walks  slowly  to  The  Cow.     The  Cow  faces  the  other 

direction    and  stands    motionless.     The  Cow-Herd  suddenly 

halts,  lets  his  arms  fall  to  his  sides  and  lets  the  ax  drop  to 

the  ground.     He  speaks  to  The  Cow  tenderly.] 

Cow-Herd:  There,  north,  high  in  the  sky  is  the  happiest 
region,  they  say.    You  and  I  shall  be  there. 
[The  Maid  comes  in  quietly.] 

Cow-Herd:  Did  you  see  everything?  Do  you  hear  ovorv- 
thing? 

The  Maid:  Everything. 

Cow-Herd:  Then  you  understand  all? 

The  Maid:  Yes.      No,  no,  what  do  I  understand? 

Cow-Herd:  When  the  moon  rises  again,  I  shall  sail  into  the 
Lake  Never-to-Sorrow,  alone. 

The  Maid:  Into  this  stretch  of  clouds  and  waves — ^and  alone? 

Cow-Herd:  For  the  faithful  and  bold,  there,  even  in  this 
edgeless  water  and  sky,  exists  an  island — so  it  was  said.    On  the 
island,  grass  is  green  forever,  and  the  flowers  blossom  all  the 
year  round.     On  the  island,  a  sorrowful  heart 
is  soothed.     I  go  to  seek  the  island,  alone,  alone, 
alone. 

The  Maid:  My  lord's  heart  is  sorrowful? 

Cow-Herd:  Ah!  When  lovers  part,  when 
lovers  must  part — 

The  Maid:  But  love  never  changes. 

Cow-Herd:  Do  you  love  me?  Do  you 
love  me?  I  love  you.  No,  I  do  not  love 
you.  No,  I  know  not  that  I  love  you,  or 
that  I  do  not  love  you.  Do  you  know? 
Do  you  know? 

The  Maid:  I  do,  my  lord.    You  love  me. 

Cow-Herd:  I  love  you  too  little,  too 
simply.  Listen,  listen  the  bells  of  the 
night-watoh  towers  are  ringing,  three 
times,  four  times,  it  is  not  yet  the  middle 
of  the  night.  Let  us  sing,  let  us  dance, 
let  us  be  merry,  before  the  east  dawns. 


I  love  you,  I  love  you.  But  the  cow,  the  cow,  the  test,  I  can- 
not kill  her,  she  saved  my  Ufe,  twice!  My  love,  come  to  me. 
Come  to  my  arms.    No,  no,  I  am  not  worthy  of  you. 

The  Maid  [She  sits  at  his  side]:  My  lord,  I  adore  you,  I 
love  you.    Take  me!    Take  me! 

Cow-Herd:  No,  no. 

The  Maid:  Yes,  yes.  You  love  me,  my  lord;  you  love  me 
truly,  you  love  me  as  a  prince — ^as  a  hero — should  love.  You 
are  not  blind.  You  do  not  love  like  a  common  slave  who  loves 
only  blindly.    Take  me!    Take  me! 

Cow-Herd:  But  the  test,  the  lover's  test. 
The  Maid:  You  are  fairer  than  the  test,  greater  than  the  test. 
Were  I  only  a  cow — you  are  true  and  kind  to  a  cow,  even  a  cow. 
What  then,  if  it  is  a  maid,  it  is  I.    My  lord,  my  lord! 

Cow-Herd  :  My  love  [They  embrace  but  do  not  kiss.]  The  prince 
comes,  loaded  with  treasures. 

Prince  [He  bows]:  Long  life,  happiness,  and  many  children. 
[Displaying  his  treasures.]  My  wedding  gifts  to  you.  Here  are 
jades  from  northern  mountains,  pearls  from  the  southern  seas, 
spice,  gold,  silk  of  blue  color,  of  purple,  of  white.  And  the  rich- 
est field,  south,  where  rice  ripens  three  times  a  year,  to  you  I 
give  them  all. 

Cow-Herd  [Taking  some  over]:  You  are  generous.  They  are 
so   good. 

Prince:  Ay,  they  are  the  best,  the  very  best  I  own. 
Cow-Herd:  We  accept  all  of  them    [Softly.]  and  all  of  them 
I  give  back  to  you. 
Prince:  What?    You  refuse?    Is  there  poison  in  these? 

Cow-Herd:  It  is  your  love  we  accept, 
your  love — besides  these  silks,  or  pearls,  or 
gold.    We  accept  your  love. 

Prince    [A    little    dismayed]:     What  a 

strange  pair  of  children.     [Pause.]      Will 

you  take  some?  Take  one,  just  as  a  token. 

Cow-Herd:  A  token  of. love. 

Prince:    Yes,   a   token  of  unchanging 

love  and  fidelity. 

Cow-Herd  [Looking  over  Ike  gifts] :  They 
are  all  good.  What  should  I  choose?  What 
would  you  like  me  to  choose? 

Prince:  The  best  the  very  best,  the  one 
which  is  most  precious  to  you,  the  one  of 
which  there  is  no  better  in  this  world. 
Cow-Herd:  Then — 
Prince:  Which    one? 
Cow-Herd:  Give  me  the  cow. 
Prince:  Cow? 

Cow-Herd:     This  cow,  this 
cow. 

Prince:  This  cow,  of  all  my 
treasures?  [He  Sighs.]  Ah,  I  un- 
derstand now,  it  is  a  token,  a 
good  token,  I  give  you  the  cow. 
[The  lovers  embrace  and  look  at 
The  Cow.     The  Prince  shows 
great  affection  for  The  Cow;  he 
puts   a    piece   of  silk    on  her 
back  and  hangs  some     pearls 
on  her  horns.] 
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The  One- Act  Play 

Its  Technique  Compared  and  Contrasted  with  that  of  Longer  Dramatic  Forms 

By  DELMAR  J.  EDMONDSON,  M.  A. 


IT  IS  scarcely  necessary,  at  this  advanced  day  in  the  history 
of  the  one-act  play,  to  hold  a  brief  in  its  defense  as  a  credit- 
able dramatic  form.  Suffice  it  to  point  out  that  the  one- 
act  play  has  seized  so  strong  a  hold  upon  popular  interest  that 
each  season  shows  an  increase  in  the  favor  of  audiences,  and  in 
the  number  of  actors  and  commentators  that  is  ready  to  support 
this  youthful  offspring  of  Thespis.  One  writer  even  hails  the 
one-act  play  as  the  present  center  of  interest  in  dramatic  expres- 
sion. Distinguished  playwrights  have  given  their  help  to  its 
development,  and  players  no  less  distinguished  have  found  it  not 
beneath  their  talents.  An  early  prejudice,  nurtured  by  the  cheap 
offerings  of  vaudeville  managers,  arbitrarily  labeled  "one-act 
plays,"  has  been  overcome  by  artistic  efforts  on  the  part  of 
legitimate  dramatists,  who  could  not  descend  to  manufacture  the 
slap-stick  and  melodramatic  trash  of  the  variety  circuits.  The 
familiar  objection  that  the  one-act  play  is  so  small  as  to  be  of 
no  real  value  is  too  obviously  ridiculous  to  require  refutation. 
The  short-story  is  small,  too,  in  comparison  to  its  parent,  the 
novel;  but  it  is  none  the  less  an  acceptable  and  highly  honored 
type  of  fiction.  To  the  long  drama  the  one-act  play  bears  a 
relation  analogous  to  that  existing  between  the  short-story  and 
the  novel. 

Clayton  Hamilton,  while  speaking  generally  in  favor  of  the 
new  form,  raises  an  objection  that  at  first  blush  appears  plausi- 
ble. It  is  difficult,  he  says,  for  an  audience  watching  a  pro- 
gram of  one-act  plays,  "to  shift  its  sympathy  several  times 
from  one  set  of  characters  to  another."  This  theoretical  objection 
vanishes,  however,  when  we  discover  that  lovers  of  music  are 
readily  able  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  successive  numbers  of 
a  concert,  with  no  impairment  to  their  faculty  of  estimating 
justly.  Then,  too,  vaudeville  bills,  ranging  from  the  exploita- 
tion of  trained  seals  to  lectures  by  notable  personages  (Helen 
Keller,  for  example)  do  not  strain  the  mental  adaptability  of 
spectators.  Possessing  the  nature  of  any  crowd,  an  audience  is 
quick  to  react  to  stimuli  however  varied  they  maybe.  Observe 
how  easily  the  mob  in  Julius  Caesar  is  swayed,  by  Antony's 
subtle  speech,  from  praising  >the  conspirators  to  condemning 
them. 

HAMILTON,  in  the  same  article,  remarks  that  "in  order  to 
encourage  the  authors  of  a  younger  generation  it  is  tre- 
mendously desirable  that  we  should  put  in  common  practice 
the  policy  of  producing  one-act  plays."  While  it  is  basically 
true  that  young  dramatists  may  learn  valuable  lessons  from 
devising  this  form,  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  it  is  for  such 
apprentice  work  alone  the  form  is  useful.  Few  short  plays, 
properly  so  called,  could  be  used  as  acts  of  longer  dramas,  any 
more  than  an  act  from  a  longer  drama  could  be  expected  to 
stand  complete  in  iteslf.  Only  one  example  of  the  latter  case 
comes  to  mind,  Eugene  Brieux's  Damaged  Goods,  in  which 
the  second  act  contains  the  entire  story  of  the  piece.  Had  the 
one-act  play  been  in  vogue  at  the  time  this  clinical  dissertation 
was  written,  the  second  act  would  probably  have  emerged  from 
Brieux's  study  unaided  by  the  preachments  that  precede  and 
follow  it. 

The  one-act  play,  in  a  word,  has  a  distinct  technique  of  its 
own,  disregard  of  which  will  mete  failure  to  the  playwright 
as  surely  as  ignorance  of  logarithms  will  confound  the  .engineer. 
The  artist  who  paints  a  miniature  uses  different  materials, 
different  brushes  from  those  available  for  larger  portrait  work. 
Just  as  truly  the  one-act  play  requires  methods  not  in  use  at 
the  desk  where  longer  plays  are  evolved. 


SUBJECT  MATTER 

TO  BEGIN  with,  there  is  the  difference  in  the  choice  of 
materials  and  subjects  open  to  the  writer.  Here  the  one-act 
playwright  is  firmly  delimited.  He  cannot  wander  into  the  invit- 
ing realms  of  character  development,  as  does  Ibsen  in  A  Doll's 
House,  Rosmersholm,  The  Pillars  of  Society,  Dumas  in  Camille, 
Shaw  in  Widower's  Houses — of  such  stuff,  in  fact,  are  the  great- 
est dramas  composed.  One  has  but  to  try  to  imagine  Hamlet  in 
the  form  of  a  one-act  play  to  realize  the  tremendous  advantage, 
in  the  matter  of  character  delineation,  held  by  the  dramatist 
that  treats  long  forms  over  the  one-act  playwright.  How  could 
Shakespeare,  super-artist  though  he  was,  have  suggested  in 
thirty  minutes'  acting  time  one-tenth  of  the  melancholy,  brooding 
nature,  the  infirm,  vacillating  will,  the  restless,  never-idle,  in- 
trospective mind  that  we  associate  with  the  unhappy  Dane? 
In  his  one-act  play,  The  Will,  Barrie  displays  character  change, 
it  is  true,  but  in  order  to  effect  that  end  he  resorts  to  the  ex- 
treme expedient  of  lowering  the  curtain  twice!  And,  moreover, 
he  disregards  unity  of  time.  So  The  Will  is,  in  effect,  a  condensed 
three-act  play. 

The  one-act  playwright  is  to  that  extent  necessarily  more  a 
craftsman  than  an  artist,  for  it  is  in  character  drawing  that 
the  difference  between  the  two  becomes  most  readily  apparent. 
It  is  Poe's  failure  to  create  any  real,  substantial  human  being 
that  leads  one  to  credit  his  testimony  in  The  Philosophy  of 
Composition,  that  he  is  a  craftsman  merely.  Otherwise  one  would 
be  inclined  to  regard  that  statement,  based  as  it  is  upon  a  theory 
that  seems  whimsically  conceived,  as  another  of  the  fanciful 
self-revelations  for  which  Poe  was  noted. 

THE  one-act  playwright,  then,  is  more  or  less  forced  to 
become  a  disciple  of  Scribe,  who  was,  if  the  expression  is 
permissible,  an  artist  at  craftsmanship.  Master  of  plot  though 
he  was.  Scribe  could  not  breathe  into  his  characters  the  soul  of 
naturalness.  Their  sole  raison  d'Ure  is  the  plot  of  the  play  in 
which  they  appear.  They  were  created  to  carry  on  the  action, 
and  outside  of  that  special  plot  they  have  no  authenticity.  So, 
like  Scribe,  our  playwright  must  content  himself  largely  with 
conjuring  situations,  and  leave  the  study  of  character  develop- 
ment to  his  own  later  years,  or  entirely  to  the  devices  of  others. 

If  he  does  enter  the  psychological  field  only  the  broadest 
methods  are  available  to  him.  He  can  merely  connote  the 
innumerable  aspects  of  a  character  by  showing  its  behavior 
at  some  critical  juncture.  It  is  as  if  a  surgeon  were  to  lay  a 
body  upon  the  table,  and,  inserting  a  scalpel  into  the  breast, 
exclaim:  "There!  I  show  you  the  heart.  From  that  glimpse  I 
leave  you  to  draw  your  own  conclusions  as  to  the  rest  of  the 
anatomy."  The  present  is  the  writer's,  to  display  as  he  will; 
the  past  and  future  he  can  only  suggest.  More  than  that  he  has 
no  time  for;  his  piece  must  therefore  be  pregnant  with  inferences 
regarding  the  previous  lot  of  his  persons,  and  their  course  of 
action  after  the  curtain  falls.  He  has  no  first  act  to  show  them 
as  they  were;  no  third  act  to  show  as  they  become.  All  that 
must  be  indicated,  as  satisfactorily  as  possible,  by  their  present 
conduct.  And  it  were  well-nigh  impossible  to  assemble  the 
entire  character  from  the  parts  the  author  presents  in  his  play. 

Ryland,  a  well-constructed  little  incident  from  English  lit- 
erary history,  arouses  curiosity  as  to  its  characters  which  it 
does  not  satisfy.  One  wonders  if  Ryland  loves  his  wife  or  Ange- 
lica. Would  Angelica  lie  to  him  that  he  might  be  more  content 
to  die?  How  would  Mary  bear  her  husband's  execution?  Un- 
(Continued  on  page  437.) 
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Honorable  Togo* 

A  comedy  in  one  act 
By  HARL  McINROY 

Characters: 

George    Winfield Wedded    awhile    since    to 

Mabel    Winfield His    very    much    "better-haif 

Henry  Powell Also  married — ages   ago 

Tsui.ii    Takayomo The  Honorable  '-TOGO'" 

The  interior  of  a  sitting  room  in  a  well  furnished  flat  of  today  in  New  York.  The  furnishings  and  appoint- 
ments of  the  apartment  indicate  good  taste  and  some  wealth.  At  the  back  are  two  artistic  glass  panelled  French 
doors,  through  which  can  be  seen  the  bedroom.  At  the  right  is  a  door,  presumably  leading,  through  a  hallway  to  the 
street  and  at  the  left  is  a  swinging  door  that  communicates,  also  presumably,  through  the  dining  room,  with  the  serv- 
ants' quarters.  On  the  same  side  is  a  fireplace  with  a  fire.  A  comfortable  arm  chair  stands  in  front  of  it.  There 
is  a  mirror  over  the  fireplace.  In  the  right  corner  of  the  room,  at  the  back,  is  a  small  table  on  which  stands  a  cabinet 
Victrola  of  a  size  that  can  conveniently  be  lifted  and  carried  out.  At  the  right  is  a  chaise-longue.  In  the  bedroom 
is  a  bed,  so  placed  that  the  greater  part  of  it  can  be  plainly  seen.  The  remainder  of  the  furnishings  of  the  rooms  are  in 
keeping.  Geohgb  Winfield  is  seated  disconsolately  in  the  armchair  in  front  of  the  fireplace,  his  back  to  his  wife 
who  is  reclining  on  the  chaise-longue,  aimlessly  turning  the  pages  of  a  magazine  as  she  looks  superciliously,  as  only 
a  woman  can,  across  at  her  husband.    It  is  evident  that  they  have  been  quarrelling. 


George  [Sulkily]:  Women  are  the  bunk!  To  make  such  a 
fuss  because  I  didn't  remember  today  was  the  anniversary  of 
-our    wedding! 

Mabel  [Reproachfully]:     I  remembered  it! 

George  [Holding  up  a  red-knitted  tie]:  Evidently!  I've  got 
heaps  of  ties — I  didn't  want  any  more — especially  a  red  one! 

Mabel  [Petulantly]:    After  all  the  time  I  wasted  knitting  it! 

George:  Would  have  been  much  easier  to  have  bought  it — 
if  you  had  to  give  me  one! 

Mabel:    Nothing  I  do  ever  pleases  you — 

George  [Quickly]:  It  isn't  what  you  do — ^it's  the  way  you  do 
it— 

Mabel  [Interrupting  him,  drawlingly]:    Is  that  so? 

George  [Continuing]:  You  insisted  on  my  leasing  this  fur- 
nished downtown  flat — 

Mabel  [Sharply]:    What  about  it? 

George  [Persisting  scornfully]:  And  your  latest  fad — A 
Japanese  butler!  Humph!  You  have  a  maid — you  have  a 
Pekinese— now — -you  have — "the  Honorable  Togo." 

[TsTJiJi  enters  at  the  left  just  as  George  speaks  the  words 
"honorable  Togo,"  bows  apologetically,  crosses  the  room  and  goes 
out.    He  has  on  a  small  knotted  black  tie.] 

George  [Looking  after  him  uneasily]:  Do  you  think  I  feel 
comfortable  with  that  yellow  peril  hovering  behind  my  neck 
all  through  dinner? 

Mabel  [In  surprise]:  Why,  everyone  that  is  anyone  has  a 
Jap  butler  nowadays. 

George  [Sarcastically]:  Everyone — everyone — if  it  was  the 
fashion  for  everyone  to  parade  the  streets  on  his  hands  and 
knees,  I  believe  you'd  be  idiot  enough  to  foUow  sui  ! 

Mabel  [Apropos  of  nothing  in  particular]:  Talking  about 
idiots — one  proposed  to  me  once — 

George  [Interrupting  savagely] :  WeU !  Why  didn't  you  marry 
him? 

Mabel  'Stueetly]:    I  did! 

Tsuiji  [He  enters  at  the  right]:  The  said  horselessly  propelled 
vehicle  is  on  the  outside  as  to  instructions.  Honorable  Mistress. 

George  [Laughing  heartily]:  Good  Lord!  What  a  name  for 
a    taxi ! 
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Mabel:  Thank  you,  Tsuiji — you  may  go.  [She  goes  into 
the     bedroom.] 

Tsuiji:  I  will  immediately  outdraw  myself,  Honorable 
Mistress.     [He  bows  and  turns  to  go.] 

George  [To  Tsuiji]:    Togo,  you're  a  scream. 

Tsuiji  [With  great  dignity]:  My  interrogation.  Honorable 
Sire,  as  improvided  by  my  descendants,  is  Takayomo,  and,  in 
the  short,    Tsuiji. 

George  [Still  laughing]:  You'll  be  the  death  of  me,  Togo. 
I  can't  pronounce  your  Tsuiji  Takayomo,  so  Togo  you  are,  and 
Togo  you'll  have  to  be. 

Tsuiji  [Placidly]:    As  pleasurable  to  you.  Honorable  Sire. 

G-EOUG-E,  [Boisterously]  Sire?  Ye  Gods!  Sire  means  a  father, 
Togo,  and  I — or — am  not  that  yet. 

Tsuiji:  I  apprehend  that  you  have  still  thereat  to  arrive. 
Honorable    Sire — Sir. 

George  [Mirthfully]:  You'll  kill  me  one  way  on  another, 
Togo. 

Tsuiji:  Such  desiring  does  not  retention  to  my  intelligence. 
Honorable  Sir. 

George  [Seating  himself]:  That's  interesting!  How  long 
have  you  been  in  this  country,  Togo? 

Tsuiji  [With  unction]:  I  concentrated  to  this  bravest  land  of 
United  States  three  years  heretoforely. 

George  [Wonderin'Jy]:  And  you  learned  that  entire  flow  of 
language  in  such  a  short  space  of  time? 

Tsuiji  {Grinning):    Acquiescently  yes,  Honorable  Sir. 

George  [In  amazement]:    How  did  you  do  it? 

Tsuiji:  I  participate  evenings  vnXh.  night  schooling,  and 
daily  persuade  said  learnings  to  evaporate  within  brains  per- 
sonally by  aids  Webster  and  Brittanica. 

George   [Admiringly]:     You're  a  wonder,   Togo,  a  perfect 
wizard. 
[Mabel  enters  from  the  bedroom,  and  going  to  the  Victrola,  starts 

to  select  a  record.] 

Tsuiji  [Puzzled]:    I  get  you  not.  Honorable  Sir. 

George:  Never  mind  that,  Togo.  Here's  a  present  for  you. 
[He  hands  him  the  red  tie  Mabel  had  knitted  him  as  a  present. 
M.\BEL  looks  over  angrily  as  she  notices  the  gift.] 

Tsuiji  [Gratefidly]:  Your  munificence  oppresses  me.  Honor- 
able Sir.  [Thoughtfully.]  This  mayhap  requisites  no  mention- 
able  dexterity  nightly  to  undrape. 

George  [Weary  with  laughter]:    Oh,  get  out,  Togo. 
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Tsuiji:     I  will  efface  myself  with  alacrity,  Honorable  Sir. 
[He  goes  out.]      [Mabel  starts  a  Galli-Curci  record,  with  a  soft- 
tone    needle,  half  closes   the  sound  doors  of  the   Vi.trola,  then 

seats  herself  on  the  chaise-longue.] 

George  [Looking  up] :    Can't  you  stop  that  infernal  noise? 

Mabel  [Surprised]:  Oh!  [Sweetly.]  I  thought  you  liked  it, 
George. 

George  [Rising]:  No!  I  don't!  [Scornfully]  I  never  did 
like    canned   music ! 

Mabel  [Persuasively]:  But,  this  is  not  music,  dear,  it  is 
singing — 

George  [Interrupting]:  Please  don't  quibble —  I  don't  like 
the  darned  thing  arayAoti; !  [With  rising  inflection.]  Get  rid  of  it — 
sell  it — give  it  away — 

Mabel  [Breaking  in]:  Certainly,  George  dear!  [She  rises 
and  rings  the  bell.]  Anything  to  please  you!  [She  returns  to  the 
chaise-longue  and  seats  herself.  The  Victrola  is  still  playing 
softly.    George  stands  looking  at  her  suspiciously.] 

Tsuiji  [He  enters  at  the  left,  has  on  the  red  knitted  tie]:  You 
disdained  to  disturb,  Honorable  Mistress? 

George  [In  disgust,  turning  away]:     Pah! 

Mabel   [Smiling]:     Yes,   Tsuiji — ^wiU  you    take    that — er — 
darned  thing  away — and — ^you  may  keep  it — ^for  yourself. 
[George  turns  around  in  amazement,  unable  to  speak.] 

Tsuiji  [In  astonishment,  questioningly]:  Does  the  Honorable 
Mistress  pretend  to — shp  me  the  bull — as  your  honorable  lan- 
guage -mentions? 

Mabel  [Puzzled]:  Why — er — [Nodding  and  smiling.]  oh, 
yes,  Tsuiji,  it  is  yours.  The  Honorable  Master  does  not  like 
canned  goods  of  any  kind.  Perhaps  your  intellectual  attainments 
will  be  more  in  keeping  with  such — musical  pretences. 

Tsuiji  [He  has  been  very  seriously  follovnng  her  remarks  with 
the  greatest  attention]:  It  is  the  ability  to  not  understand  that 
at  presently  oppresses  your  remarks  to  me.  Honorable  Mistress. 

Mabel  [Laughing]:  Oh,  never  mind  that  part,  Tsuiji — the 
musical  box  is  yours  anyhow.    Oblige  me  by  removing  it? 

Tsuiji  [Bowing  gratefully]:  The  ditto  to  you,  I  will  also  un- 
mindfully to  myself  observe.  Honorable  Mistress! 

George  [Impatiently]:    Get  out,  I  say! 

Tsuiji  [Bowing]:  I  will  forthwith  abstract  myself.  Honorable 
Sir  and  Mistress.  [He  removes  the  Victrola,  which  is  still  playing, 
and  goes   out.] 

George  [Angrily  as  soon  as  Tsuui  is  out  of  the  room]:  What's 
the  big  idea,  anyw^ay? 

Mabel  [Freezingly]:    I  beg  your  pardon? 

George  [Bitingly]:  Say,  cut  the  Sarah  Bernhardt  stuff,  you 
know  perfectly  well  what  I  mean! 

Mabel  [In  still  colder  tones] :    I  am  afraid  I  don't!    What  is  it? 

George  [With  sarcasm]:  You  ought  to  have  been  on  the 
stage! 

Mabel  [With  sudden  change  of  tone]:  What  is  it  you  wish  to 
know? 

George  [Angrily]:  What  do  you  mean  by  giving  away  the 
Victrola?    The  only  thing  we  own  in  this  blessed  flat! 

Mabel  [With  biting  scorn,  as  she  rises  and  rings  the  bell]:  You 
gave  away  the  tie  I  made,  didn't  you?  [Tsuiji  enters,  Mabel 
speaks  to  him.]  The  taxi  is  not  required,  Tsuiji — please  send  it 
away!    [Tsuiji  bows  and  goes  out.] 

George  [In  astonishment]:    Aren't  you  going  out? 

Mabel  [Icily]:    I  think  you  heard  what  I  said! 

George  [Furiously]:  Are  you  going  to  waste  the  tickets  I 
bought  for  the  concert  this  evening? 

Mabzl  [As  she  goes  into  the  bedroom]:  Oh!  Take — er — Togo 
with    you ! 

[George  stands  for  a  moment  in  a  fury,  then  rushes  to  the  door 
at  the  right  just  as  Tsuiji  is  entering,  and  collides  with  him,  al- 
most knocking  him  down.  He  then  looks  toward  the  bedroom  door 
and  shouts  after  his  wife:       "I  shall  never  return  here  again! 


Until  you  apologize!"     He  goes  out. 

Tsuiji   looks   after  his  master  wonderingly  with  his  head  cocked 

to  one  side.     Then  he  looks  toward  the  bedroom  door,  and  shakes 

his  head  negatively.     As  he  turns  and  goes  out  the  door  at  the 

left  he  mutters  audibly,  "I'll  say  she  do — not!" 

Mabel  [She  comes  from  the  bedroom  quite  repentant  and  almost 
in  tears,  calling  plaintively]:  George!  I'm  sorry!  [She  looks 
wildly  around  for  him,  then  rushes  to  the  door  and  shouts.]:  George! 
George!  Come  back!  I'll  go  with  you!  [She  then  realizes 
that  he  has  gone,  breaks  down,  rushes  into  the  bedroom  leaving  both 
the  French  doors  open  wide,  and  throws  herself  on  the  bed  sobbing. 
Tsuiji  enters  and  stands  undecided  for  a  moment,  then  very 
stealthily  glances  into  the  bedroom  and  cautiously  closes  the 
French  doors.  He  then  starts  putting  the  room  to  rights,  mutter- 
ing inaudibly  to  himself  meanwhile.  He  suddenly  stops  in 
front  of  the  mirror  over  the  fireplace,  straightens  his  tie  carefully, 
and  speaks  to  himself.] 

Tsuiji  :    The  Honorable — Togo — some — name — maybe — per- 
haps— not — yet ! 
[He  turns  and  is  about  to  go  out  when  Henry  Powell  enters  at 

the  right,  dressed  as  if  just  arriving  from  a  long  journey.    Henry 

has  on  a  red  knitted  tie.     He  and  Tsuiji  stand  looking  at  each 

other  in  astonishment.] 

Henry:    What  the  devil  are  you  doing  here? 

Tsuiji:  I  may  with  contentment  observe  the  ditto  to  you, 
strange  gentleman,  but  [Proudly,  with  a  sweep  of  his  arm.]  will 
informate  that  I  butler  herein. 

Henry:  [Scratching  his  jaw  in  perplexity]:  Z'at  so?  I  didn't 
know  anything  about  that — ^but  I  guess  it's  all  right ! 

Tsuiji  [With  great  certainty]:    Acquiescently  yes,  indeed! 

Henry:    Where's  your  mistress? 

Tsuiji  [Pointing  to  the  bedroom]:  Honorable  Mistress  re- 
clining within — sorrowful  over  absence  of  spouse — also  grievous 
husbandly   neglect. 

Henry  [To  himself]:  Great  Scott!  I  never  suspected  this! 
[Putting  his  hand  to  his  forehead.]  It's  my  fatdt — Cleaving  her 
alone  for  so  long!    [He  turns  toward  the  bedroom.] 

Tsuiji  [Stepping  in  front  of  him] :  Entry  therein  promiscuously 
forbidden. 

Henry  [Gravely]:  I  don't  blame  you,  Japan — ^you  probably 
don't  know  who  I  am,  but — [Throiving  him  out  of  the  way.]  I'll 
tell  you  later!  [He  enters  the  bedroom,  leaving  both  doors  tnde 
open.] 

Tsuiji  [Disturbed,  to  himself]:  This  conducting  is  alarmingly 
insurgent,  so  to  speak  of. 

Henry  [In  the  bedroom]:    Darling,  I've  come  back  to  you! 
[Mabel  sniffs,  but  does  not  answer.     Her  face  is  still  buried  in 

the   pillow.] 

Henry  [Coaxingly]:    Honey — speak  to  your  naughty  husband. 

Mabel  [Wailingly]:  You  gave  away  the  tie  I  made  for  you. 
[Tsuiji,  outside,  registtrs  surprise.] 

Henry  [Reassuringly]:     That's  all  right,  dearest!     I  got  it 
back.    I  have  it  on  right  now! 
[Tsuiji  elevates  his  eyebrows  in  surprise  as  he  feels  for  his  tie.] 

Mabel  [In  muffled  tones]:    I  don't  care — leave  me  alone! 

Henry  [Persistently]:  Honey,  darling — [He  bends  over  and 
k  sses  her  noisily  several  times.] 

Mabel  [Beating  the  pillows  with  her  fist]:    Go  away!    I  hate 
you! 
[Henry  comes  out  scratching  his  head  in  perplexity.    Tsuiji,  who 

has  meanwhile  been  on  tenterhooks,  now  closes  the  French  doors 

quickly.] 

Henry  [Confidentially  to  Tsuiji]:  See  here,  Nippon,  how 
long  hap  this  been  going  on?  [Nodding  his  head  toward  the  bed- 
room.] 

Tsuiji:  Sincely  eight  hours  tonight  o'clock  at  which  husband 
removed  presence  herefrom. 

Henry  [Astonished]:  Eight  o'clock  tonight?  I  wasn't  here 
then! 
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TsuiJi  [Cheerfully]:  Oh,  no!  Other  gentlemanly  husband 
to  Honorable  Mistress  was  hereat. 

Henry  [In  amazement]:  What?  Another  gentleman?  Hus- 
band? 

Tstriji  [Nodding  his  head]:    Acquiescently  yes  indeed! 

Henry  [Staggered]:  How  long  has  this — other  gentleman — 
husband,  been  here? 

Tsuiji:  Most  oftenly  of  recent  three  months  to  my  slight 
information. 

Henry  [With  rising  temper]:  How  often  did  he  visit  this 
place? 

Tsuiji  [Correctingly]:  He  not  visit!  He  here  every  time — 
daily   also   nightly. 

Henry  [Suddenly  in  a  rage]:  You  dirty  lying  Nipponese! 
[He  rushes  at  Tsuiji,  who  makes  a  quick  exit  at  the  left,  fastening 
the  door  behind  him.  Henry  seizes  the  handle  and  is  shaking  it 
frantically  when  George  enters.] 

George:    Well,  well,  is  that  a  form  of  indoor  sport? 

Henry  [Turning  around  quickly]:  So — you — ^are  the  devil, 
eh? 

George:  Not  exactly,  though  I  must  admit  that  I  feel  like 
him    sometimes. 

Henry  [Raging]:    What  are  you  doing  here? 

George  [Quietly]:  I  might  also  address  the  same  remark  to 
you,  but  would  suggest  that  you  get  out  of  my  house  before  I 
summon  the  police. 

Henry  [Spluttering]:     Your  house! — the  police! 

George  [Advancing  toward  him]:  Yes,  My  house!  What 
the  devil  do  you  want  in  it? 

Henry  [Also  advancing]:  I'll  show  you — [Bitterly]  You — 
home  breaker!  [They  grapple,  and  as  each  desires  to  throw  the 
other  out,  they  quickly  go  struggling  through  the  door  at  the  right. 
Tsuiji  enters  speaking  ivith  gusto  to  himself,  "A  greatly  scene — 
as  discemable  by  keyhole!"  The  sound  of  the  struggle  outside 
dies  away,  and  as  Henry  enters  brushing  himself,  Tsuiji 
cautiously  takes  up  a  position  near  the  door  at  the  left.] 

Henry  [As  he  straightens  his  tie,  he  notices  that  Tsuiji  also 
wears  a  red  one]:    I  see  she  knitted  ojie  for  you  too,  Tokio? 

Tsuiji  [Deprecatingly]:  Not  exaotingly  so — said  knitting 
purpose  was  for  Honorable  Master,  who  not  needlessly  requiring, 
presented  same  to  myself. 

Henry  [With  venom]:     The  brute! 

Tsuiji  [As  he  somewhat  fearfully  moves  near  the  door  at  the 
right] :     Meaningly? 

Henry  [Reassuringly]:  I'm  not  going  to  hurt  you,  Nippy. 
I've  got  all  the  satisfaction  I  want — ^for  the  present. 

Tsuiji:  That  reimburses  my  instantaneous  security,  Honor- 
able Stranger. 

Henry:    No  doubt,  but  take  it  from  me,  Fuji-Yama — 

Tsuiji  [Questioningly]:     Yesly? 

Henry  [Portentously]:  Never  give  away  a  present  you  get 
from  a  lady — especially  a  tie! 

Tsuiji  [Gravely]:  Seemingly  so!  I  will  notate  with  care  such 
promiscuous    advicely. 

Henry:  Come  here,  you  young  malaprop,  I've  got  to  ques- 
tion you  some. 

Tsuiji  [Coming  forward  slowly] :  My  miserable  name  stands 
Tsuiji  Takayomo — but  uncommonly  called  Togo  by  master 
recently    deposed. 

Henry:    Well,  Togo,  who  is  your  Master — recently  deposed? 

Tsuiji:  My  Honorable  Master  carries  said  name  George 
Winfield. 

Henry:  I  see.  And  what  wsks  your  Honorable  Master  doing 
here? 

Tsuiji  [Cheerfully]:  Oh — of  recently  this  p.  m.,  giving  away 
speaking  t>oxes  onjectingly — also  neck  drapery. 

Henry:    And  how  did  you  get  into  this? 

Tsuiji  :  As  previously  mention  I  have  hired  as  butlra*  privately 
to  honorable  Mrs.  Winfield. 

Henry  [Surprised]:    Mrs.  which? 


Tsuiji:    Mrs.  George  Winfield. 

Henry  [Repeating  slowly  as  his  jaw  drops]:  Mrs. — George — 
Winfield? 

Tsuiji  [Pointing  to  bedroom]:  Aforesaid  lady  you  kissed 
ostensibly  in  entering  bedroom. 

Henry  [In  amazement] :  Is  that  lady  there  Mrs.  George  Win- 
field? 

Tsuiji:     Accordingly  so! 

Henry:    Great  Scott!    I  thought  she  was  my  wife! 

Tsuiji:    And  what  do  you  herein  may  I  enquiringly? 

Henry:  [Very  much  perturbed]:  1  lived  here  before  I  went 
on  my  last  business  trip  west. 

Tsuiji  [Questioningly] :    And  who  maybe  are  you  not? 

Henry  [All  in]:    My  name  is  Henry  Powell. 

Tsuiji  [Cheerfully]:  Oh,  that  explanates  everything!  My 
Honorable  Mistress  rented  this  said  flat  dwelling  from  lady 
bearing  Powell  nomenclature. 

Henry  [Groaning]:    Good  Lord!     What  a  mess! 

Tsuiji  [Affably]:    Evenly  so! 

Henry  [Suddenly]:  I've  got  to  get  out  of  this  pronto!  Here 
Ouijia — ^Nippy — Malaproj) — bear  a  hand  will  you?  [He  takes 
money  from  his  pocket  and  hands  it  to  Tsuiji.] 

Tsuiji  [Thoughtfully  as  he  pockets  the  money]:  I  suggesting 
you  speedily  make  farewell — meanwhile  I  tersely  omit  from 
memory  all  events  yourself  connecting. 

Henry  [Gratefully]:  That's  a  good  idea,  Nippon,  Here's 
another  "V."    You're  a  sport,  all  right.    Now  for  my  getaway! 

Tsuiji  [Going  to  the  mantlepiece  and  taking  a  card  therefrom]: 
Here  is  residence  addressing  of  your  honorable  spouse. 

Henry:  Thank  you,  Nip!  Now.remember — ^mum's  the  word. 
[He  goes  out.] 

Tsuiji  [Looking  after  him] :  Of  all  nationalities  most  madly — 
this  U.  S.  beats  the  cake!  [He  is  about  to  go  out  when  Henry 
re-erders    hurriedly.] 

Henry:  Say,  Ouijia,  I've  got  to  get  out  some  other  way — 
that  darned  idiot  I  threw  out  is  actually  coming  in  again! 

Tsuiji:  No  doubtly,  therefore  I  suggestingly  offer  my  egress 
for  your  makeaway.  [He  ushers  Henry  out,  returns  and  is  put- 
ting the  room  to  rights  when  Henry  bobs  his  head  in  through  the 
door  at  the  left.] 

Henry:    Say,  Hashimura,  are  you  married? 

Tsuiji    [Grinning]:      Occasionally — so! 

Henry:  Well — better  don't  give  that  tie  away,  whatever 
you  do!     [He  bobs  out.] 

Tsuiji  [To  himse'f  as  he  continues  tidying  the  room]:  Married! 
— Honorable  Togo — Honorable  liar! — ^how  come? 

George  [He  enters  at  the  right  in  a  mad  rage]:  Where  is  he? 
Where  is  he  I  say? 

Tsuiji  [Questioningly]:     He?  Whomly? 

George  [Wildly]:  The  man  that  threw  me  out  <rf  my  own 
house! 

Tsuiji  [With  surprise]:  I  not  knowing  of  any  such  ejectment 
on  your  part.  Honorable  Sir. 

George  [Raging]:  Where  is  the  man  I  say,  that  threw  me 
out  of  this  room? 

Tsuiji  [Evenly]:  The  Honorable  Sir  misinterprets  said  oc- 
curring.   No  one  daringly  presented  such  insulting  at  no  time. 

George  [Glaring  at  him]:  Do  you  mean  to  teU  me  that  I 
wasn't  forcibly  ejected  from  this  very  room? 

Tsuiji  [Earnestly]:  That  is  intellectually  my  meaning,  Hon- 
orable   Sir. 

George  [Puzzled]:  Well,  I  was  certainly  thrown  out  of  some- 
where! 

Tsuiji  [Soothingly]:  May  chance,  I  suggest  that  Honorable 
Sir  erroneously  wandered  within  wrongly  flat  dwelling. 

George  [Looking  up  in  thoughtful  astonishment]:    Wrong  flatfj 
Could  that  have  been  possible? 

Tsuiji:    Acquiescently,  yes  indeed.  Honorable  Sir.    All  flat 
dwellings  this  street  presenting  equally  exterior  asp«ot — [PrttA| 
a  loave  of  his  hand.]  likewise  interior. 
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George  [^s  he  sinks  down  into  a  chair]:  Well,  I'm  jiggered! 
[Mabel  enters  from  the  bsdroom.] 

Mabel  [Plaintively] :     George — I'm  sorry  dear! 

George  [Rising  quickly]:  My  darling!  Forgive  me!  [He 
holds  out  his  arms  toivard  her.  Tsuui  in  the  meantime  has  been 
carefully  counting  the  money  he  received  from  Henrt.  He  folds 
it  and  places  it  in  the  bill  fold,  looks  up  after  the  last  speech  and 
laughs  quietly  to  himself.] 

Mabel  [As  George  comes  forward  and  takes  her  in  his  arms]; 
Why,  George — where  is  your  tie?  — I  thought  you  said  youhad  it  on? 


Tsuiji    [He   clutches    his   tie   affrighiedly]:     More   troublous 
matters  arisingly! 

Q'EQnQii  [In  rising  perplexity]:    Tie?    Tie"! — Whattiel 

Mabel  [As  she  throws  herself  into  his  arms]:     Oh,  bother  the 
old  tie — come  and  kiss  me — again — George? 
[George  holds  her  for  an  instant  in  doubt,  then  throws  her  out  of 

his  arms  in  sudden  realization  of  suspicion  verified.     "Again? 

Ye  Gods!"     As  Mabel  falls,  Tsuui  catches  her  in  his  arms, 

and  George  flops  down  into  the  armchair.] 


Brieux^s  "False  Gods''  at  Smith  College 


THE  CLIMAX  of  the  dramatic  awakening  which  has  come  to.  Smith  College  was  reached  when  the  class  of  1921  introduced  to 
an  American  audience  Eugene  Brieux's  La  Foi,  translated  as  False  Gods.  The  production  was  most  important  as  a  departure, 
setting  a  new  standard.  To  do  a  great  play  heretofore  unseen  in  America  will  now  be  the  ambition  of  every  senior  class  at 
Smith.  The  play,  not  the  class,  will  come  first;  and  the  production — scene,  costume  and  lighting- — will  be  ranked  equally  with 
the  acting.     Samuel  A.  Eliot,  Jr.,  directed  this    production. 
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The  Community  Theatre 

By  KENNETH  M.  ELLIS 


ANATOLE  FRANCE,  writing  of  the  functions  of  criticism 
in  "Adventures  of  the  Soul,"  says:  "The  critic,  to  be 
perfectly  frank  about  the  matter,  ought  really  to  say,  'Gentle- 
men, 1  am  going  to  talk  about  myself  on  the  subject  of  Goethe, 
or  Shakespeare — subjects  that  offer  me  a  beautiful  opportunity.' ' ' 
So  I,  with  as  much  modesty  as  is  consistent  with  the  deep- 
rooted  conviction  that  I  am  wholly  right  in  the  matter,  am 
going  to  write  about  myself  on  the  subject  of  the  community 
theatre — a  subject  which  "offers  me  a  beautiful  opportunity." 

Under  certain  readily  definable  conditions,  the  community 
theatre  is  eminently  worth  while.  Under  other,  and,  unfor- 
tunately, more  general  conditions,  it  is  doomed  to  death  by 
desuetude.  The  theater  is  an  art.  It  can  thrive,  practically 
and  esthetically  only  when  it  is  so  conceived  of  and  so  utilized. 

Iphigenia  in  Tauris  was  written  nearly  half  a  century  before 
the  Christian  era — and  was  recently  played  in  New  York. 
Shakespeare's  plays  were  written  in  the  16th  century — and 
they  are  now  running  contemporaneously  in  the  theatres,  both 
art  and  professional,  of  many  lands.  The  great  works  of  the 
great  minds  in  the  theater  have  run,  are  now  running,  and  will 
continue  to  run  as  long  as  human  emotions  are  responsive  to 
the  stimulus  of  the  human  voice. 

Plays,  on  the  other  hand,  which  have  been  phenomenally 
successful  upon  the  ephemeral  appeal  of  "current  popularity," 
have  without  number  been  dropped  down  into  the  dramatic 
oubliettes,  and  are  forever  lost  in  the  limbo  of  futility. 

THE  strength  of  weakness — the  life  or  death — of  the  com- 
munity theatre  depends  entirely  upon  whether  the  standards 
of  art  maintained  in  its  choice  of  dramatic  material  is  great  or 
petty.  By  dramatic  material  I  mean  to  include  every  element 
which  goes  to  make  a  play:  the  play,  the  actors,  the  staging, 
— and  the  audience.  The  last  element  is  an  important  factor 
in  dramatics.  Great  artists  have  ever  been  wise  enough  to  fit 
their  product  to  their  audiences. 

The  community  theatre,  as  I  use  the  term,  has  less  references 
to  the  building  in  which  the  production  of  drama  takes  place 
than  to  the  organization  effecting  such  production.  Above  all, 
I  exclude  the  "Little  Theatre."  The  community  theater  is 
not  a  proper  field  for  experimentation.  The  "Little  Theater" 
is  not  a  practicable  field  for  anything  else.  It  has  its  uses — and 
its  abuses — and  while  I  am  materially  opposed  to  the  methods 
generally  in  vogue  in  the  "Little  Theatre,"  I  would  not  have 
this  statement  misconstrued  as  a  covert  fling  at  the  movement. 
I  am  by  no  means  opposed  to  the  medium. 

But  the  audience  which  comprises  the  clientele  of  the  com- 
munity theater  must  be  recruited — and  successfully — from 
the  community  at  large.  The  audience  which  comprises  the 
clientele  of  the  "Little  Theatre"  must  be  recruited  from  a 
highly  specialized  group  in  the  community.  Realizing  which, 
Mr.  Yeats  is  on  record  as  having  decalred  that  the  smaller  his 
audience  the  greater  his  success!  No  one  could  make  such  a 
statement  with  reference  to  any  other  form  of  theater  without 
appearing   silly. 

Certainly  it  is  a  matter  of  prime  and  practical  necessity  for  a 
community  theatre  to  present  its  productions  to  as  large  an 
audience  as  possible,  and  this  desirable  end  is  dependent  upon 
no  single  factor  of  more  importance  than  the  choice  of  play. 
This  is  of  course  limited  by  the  numerical  and  "artistic"  strength 
of  the  available  cast.  Perhaps  no  more  popular  form  of  anaes- 
thesia for  community  theatres  exists  than  the  wholesale  enlist- 
ing of  unqualified  talent  as  actors.  The  community  theatre 
involves  the  idea  of  community  participation,  but  participa- 
tion in  an  adequate  presentation.  Those  who  are  by  nature  not 
intended  to  stimulate  the  emotions  designated  by  the  play- 


wright  should   constitute   themselves   a  part   of   that   equally 
necessary  element — the  audience. 

THE  community  theatre  idea  is,  in  a  measure,  a  reversion 
to  the  original  theatrical  forms,  out  of  which  the  tragedy 
of  the  Greeks,  the  pageantry  of  the  American  Indians,  and 
earliest  forms  of  dramatic  presentation  grew.  That  is, 
it  is  an  appeal  to  the  collective,  rather  than  to  individual  emo- 
tions, through  the  casual  and  auditory  senses  in  harmonious 
combination. 

The  closer  it  approaches  a  common  denominator  of  interest, 
therefore,  the  more  effective  it  will  be.  And  while  our  mutual 
response  is  still  essentially  the  same  as  it  wrs  when  the  plays  of 
Euripides  moved  the  Greeks  to  tears,  and  the  jibes  of  Aristop- 
hanes evoked  the  laughter  of  the  multitude,  the  accidental 
elements  have  completely  changed. 

That  is  why  the  response  of  a  modem  audience  in  the  com- 
munities which  have  been  stripped  of  dramatic  opportunity,  is 
one  of  tolerance  toward  the  classics,  rather  than  living,  mo^dng 
appreciation.  The  classics  have  been  called  great  by  those  who 
are  unable  to  distinguish  their  greatness,  and  the  untrained 
audience  accepts  the  fact  and  misses  the  enjoyment.  This 
condition  is  wrong.  The  community  theatre  can  remedy  it. 
But  it  caimot  remedy  it  by  beginning  at  the  top  of  the  ladder. 
An  audience — speaking  of  the  audience  as  an  entity,  a  sort  of 
personality  which  comes  again  and  again  to  the  playhouse — will 
only  give  its  habitual  attention  to  the  things  in  the  theatre  which 
interest  it.  And,  except  for  that  specialized  group  in  the  com- 
munity, which  has  made  of  drama  a  more  or  less  particular  hob- 
by, the  public  does  not  care  for  the  "old"  classics.  What  it  does 
care  for  today  with  the  same  fervor  it  didwhen  the  "old"  classics 
were  "daring,  new  plays,"  is  to  have  its  deeper  emotions  stirred 
with  the  same  power.  And  its  taste  for  the  classic  essentials 
can  only  be  made  genuine,  deep,  and  insatiable,  by  slow  approach 
through  the  modern  accidentals. 

People  in  Keokuk,  Iowa,  or  Wausau,  Wisconsin,  have  only 
an  intellectual  sympathy  for  the  suffering  of  Oedipus.  The 
dress,  form  of  speech,  locality,  and  in  this  instance,  dramatic 
form,  are  unfamiliar,  and  the  economy  of  their  attention  is 
distracted  from  the  plot  by  the  involuntary  comparative 
process  set  in  motion  by  the  apparition  of  figures  so  clothed,  so 
speaking,  and  so  situated.  But  the  characters  in  Beyond  the 
Horizon,  for  example,  speak  a  language  so  famiUar,  and  wear  a 
dress  so  common  to  their  sight,  and  are  situated  so  nearly 
like  themselves,  that  these  accidentals  no  longer  interfere  with 
their  attentive  faculty,  and  the  emotional  response  is  not  re- 
tarded. So  in  comedy  as  well  as  tragedy.  The  jests  of  even 
fifty  years  ago,  over  which  our  respective  grandparents  roared 
themselves  into  hysteria,  are  met  with  quizzical  astonishment 
today.  Even  the  breadth  of  such  humor  as  is  contained  in 
She  Stoops  to  Conquer  is  not  relished  as  is  the  main  plot — and 
She  Stoops  to  Conquer  without  appreciation  of  its  humor  is  a  dull 
thing.  It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  find  in  the  current  theatre,  a 
comedy  of  other  than  the  ephemeral  type.  But  comedies  in 
which  the  essential  appeal  is  "permanent",  despite  the  transient 
nature  of  their  "accidentals"  are  doubtless  available.  And  it 
is  through  the  modern  plays,  with  their  familiar  accidents  of 
speech,  dress,  and  locale,  that  the  taste  for  proper  plots  may  be 
cultivated.  And  that  is  the  function  of  the  community  theatre: 
to  entertain,  and  develop  the  deeper  taste  while  so  doing.  The 
difficulty  has  been,  that  most  efforts  of  the  sort  have  assailed 
the  esthetic  sense  without  reference  to  the  intriguing  value  of 
the  entertainment  aspect.  M** 

At  present,  the  vastly   greater  part  of  the  United  States  is 
entirely    stripped    of    good    drama,    and    the    small    and    in- 
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"Hagoromo"  at  Harvard 


adequate  number  of  dramatic  performances  which  it  does  re- 
ceive are  of  inexpressibly  inadequate  quality.  But  to  thrust 
before  audiences  whose  dramatic  palates  are  accustomed  to 
the  moving  stimulus  of  the  "Merry  Moonlight  Maids,"  per- 
formances of  The  Jest,  or  The  Emperor  Jones,  with  any  expect- 
ancy of  approval,  would  be  like  handing  an  illiterate  per.son  a 
<'opy  of  the  Horatian  Odes,  with  the  expectancy  that  he  would 
at  once  go  into  raptures  over  the  poetry  of  the  thing.  One  can- 
not blame  the  average  small  town  theatre-goer  for  his  prefer- 
ences, any  more  than  one  can  blame  a  man  who  cannot  read, 
for  not  enjoying  Horace.  Inasmuch  as  the  problem  is  an  edu- 
cational one,  why  is  it  not  sensible  to  pursue  educative  methods? 
There  i.s  no  great  literature  in  primers.  If  there  were,  the  idea  of 
difficulty  would  be  so  persistent  as  to  pervert  the  taste  for  good 
literature  after  one  learned  to  read.  This  has  actually  been  the 
result  of  compulsory  association  with  the  classics.  But  there  are 
plays  which,  lacking  the  art  of  the  truly  classic,  and  having  a 
touch  of  the  "theatrical"  about  them,  are  yet  better  than  such 
flap-doodle  as  is  being  served,  and  which  may  be  made  to  serve 
as  stepping  stones  to  the  best.  And  a  community  theatre  making 
its  choice  of  plays  within  the  capability  of  its  acting  material, 
on  the  basis  of  common  sense  as  well  as  art  value,  paves  the  way 
for  an  increasingly  approving  reception  of  the  greatest  things 
in  the  art.  And  with  audiences  clamoring  for  the  best,  we  shall 
have  less  balderdash  masquerading  as  drama,  and  more  gen- 
uinely artistic  vehicles  for  mirth  and  thoughtf  ulness  upon  the 
boards.  "Thoughtful- — but  not  too  thoughtful"  is  a  good  motto 
for  the  ideal  proscenium  medallion. 
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The  Countryside  Community  Theatre 
of   Grinnell 

CONSTANCE  D'ARCY  MACKAY'S  dramatization  of 
The  Pied  Piper  was  one  of  the  July  bills  at  the  Grinnell 
f'onununity  Theatre  in  July.  Other  programs  included  Stuart 
Walker's  The  Medicine  Show,  and  Madonna  by  George  Middle- 
ton,  both  of  which  were  given  as  reading  rehearsals  before  the 
curtain.  William  H.  Bridge,  the  director  of  the  players,  also 
put  on  Mrs.  Pat  and  the  Law,  by  Mary  Aldis;  Margaret  Cam- 
eron's The  Burglar;  Richard  Harding  Davis's  Miss  Civilization, 
Ben  Hecht's  and  Kenneth  Sawyer  Goodman's  The  Wonder 
Hat  and  The  Will  o'  the  Wisp,  by  Doris  Halman. 


Harvard  Dramatic  Club  Plays 

FOLLOWING  the  prevalent  convention  of  novelty,  the 
Harvard  Dramatic  Club  included  in  its  recent  Spring 
production  a  Japanese  Noh,  Hagoromo.  In  accordance 
with  the  Club's  policy  of  presenting  only  foreign  plays  of  merit 
which  are  not  likely  to  be  done  professionally  in  this  country, 
the  program  this  year  consisted  of  three  widely  diverse  one-act 
pieces:  Maeterlinck's  The  Blind,  Wurzel-Flummery,  a  comedy 
by  the  English  humorist,  A.  A.  Milne;  and  Hagoromo.  Of  the 
three,  the  latter  was  undoubtedly  the  most  ambitious:  costumes, 
scenery,  and  the  details  of  production  were  all  of  an  unusual 
and  more  or  less  speculative  nature;  various  accessories  outside 
the  usual  field  were  required — such  as  oriental  music  on  the 
stage;  and  above  all  the  actors  had  to  produce  an  illusion  in  the 
audience  far  different  from  anything  known  in  occidental  drama, 
and  through  a  medium  in  which  they  themselves  were  equally 
unfamiliar. 

The  production  was  the  original  work  of  the  Dramatic  Club 
in  every  respect.  Even  the  text — which  is  of  course  the  classic 
Japanese  upper-class  drama,  was  translated  especially  for  the 
production  by  Mr.  Tomita,  Japanese  curator  of  the  Boston 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  and  put  into  Enghsh  verse  by  J.  W.  D. 
Seymour,  Harvard  '17,  who  directed  the  plays.  The  staging 
was  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  native  manner,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Mr.  Tomita,  with  a  few  slight  modifications  to  meet  the 
restrictions  of  the  American  stage.  For  scenery,  plain  black 
fiats  enclosed  a  pavilion  marked  at  the  corners  with  four  red- 
wood posts,  and  in  the  place  of  the  back-drop  there  was  a  screen 
decorated  with  a  conventionalized  Japanese  pine  on  a  rich  gold 
background.  At  one  side  a  railing  set  off  the  chorus,  who  squat- 
ted oriental-fashion;  in  the  rear  sat  the  orchestra:  flute,  clarinet, 
and  two  Japanese  hand-drums,  and  the  traditional  "property- 
man." 

The  simple  narrative  depicts  a  fisherman  who  by  chance 
comes  upon  a  magic  feather-cloak  {hignrnmo)  belonging  to  a 
Tennin,  one  of  the  sacred  sprites  who  guard  Japan.  Its  owner, 
returning,  beseeches  him  to  give  it  back,  which  he  does  on  con- 
dition that  she  will  perform  for  him  her  sacred  dance.  This  is 
the  extent  of  the  action,  and  the  rest  of  the  play  is  devoted  to 
the  stately  dance,  accompanied  by  the  chanted  comments  of 
the  chorus,  which  are  recited  over  the  simple  music  of  the  small 
orchestra.     The  effect  depends  as  much  on  the  rhythmic   and 
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significant  gestures,  -which  are  much  enhanced  by  the  flowing 
kimono-sleeves,  as  it  does  on  the  words  themselves.  No  natural- 
ism of  speech  is  attempted — the  lines  are  rather  declaimed  or 
chanted — and  as  the  three  principal  actors  are  masked,  there 
is  no  facial  expression.  The  costumes,  copied  faithfully  from 
original  Noh  costumes  in  the  Boston  Museum,  all  contributed 
to  the  color  and  line  effects,  especially  the  magnificent  robe  of 
the  Tennin,  cloth-of-gold  embroidered  with  the  two  symbolic 
feather-wings  across  the  back  and  extending  out  onto  the  wide 
sleeves.  The  chorus  and  Tennin  carried  fans,  which  were  used 
with  the  conventional  Japanese  significations.  As  the  fisherman 
paced  in  stately  step  with  ceremonial  gesture,  or  as  the  Tennin 
danced  her  sober,  sweeping  rhythms,  with  her  rich  robes  flowing 
to  the  cadence  of  single-toned  music,  the  effect  was  a  harmony 
of  color,  line,  sound,  and  motion  in  which  words  and  individuals 
were  forgotten  in  the  unit  sensation  conveyed — an  Okiuye  come 
to  life,  speaking  and  moving  in  the  way  most  befitting  its  color- 
ful   impressionism. 

It  was  a  far  step  back  from  the  Orient  of  several  centuries 
ago  to  the  modern  English  home  of  an  M.  P.,  but  the  transition 
was  made  through  Maeterlinck,  whose  symbolism  combined 
with  appeal  to  the  senses  was  an  easier  step  from  the  Japanese. 
The  Blind  was  set  in  a  Rackhamesque  forest,  in  which  every  ele- 
ment contributed  to  the  growing  sense  of  fear  which  dominates 
the  play.  In  the  center,  against  a  huge  fallen  tree-trunk,  lit  by 
a  filtering  moonbeam,  was  propped  the  dead  priest  and  guide, 
while  on  either  side,  almost  in  darkness,  sat  the  six  blind  men 
and  the  six  blind  women.  There  they  awaited  the  return  of 
their  guide,  now  comforting  one  another,  now  scolding,  now 
complaining  to  themselves,  but  throughout  expressionless  and 
almost  motionless,  yet  ever  more  and  more  gripped  by  their 
growing  terror  of  the  unknown  world  about  them,  which  cul- 
minated in  the  arrival  of  the  invisible  stranger.  Death.  The 
play  is  of  a  sort  difficult  to  take  and  hold  an  audience,  but  action 
was  replaced  by  the  most  delicate  shades  of  emphasis,  contrasts 
of  tone,  and  significant  grouping,  so  that  the  spectators  were 
carried  along  with  the  terrified  blind  in  an  overpowering  sym- 
pathetic   fear. 

The  last  play,  a  typical  modern  comedy,  "of  a  whimsical 
nature,"  was  a  contrasting  relief  that  assured  its  success,  and 
rounded  out  a  satisfying  program.- — [Marshall  A.  Best. 


MARSHALL  COLLEGE,  Huntington,  West  Virginia, 
presented  in  June  a  historic  pageant,  The  Un- 
guenched  Tcrch.  The  pageant  embodied  not  only  the  history 
of  Marshall  College  but  the  history  of  the  state  and  the  city. 

Each  scene  was  introduced  by  a  chronicler  who  told  the  story 
in  verse.  In  the  first  episode  the  background  of  Marshall 
history  was  presented  in  three  scenes:  "The  Hunting  Ground 
of  the  Wyandots  and  the  Arrival  of  the  French  1749";  "George 
Washington  at  Four  Pole  1771";  and  "John  Marshall  before 
Talleyrand  1797".  A  scene  of  especial  local  interest  was  one 
in  which  Champ  Clark  (at  one  time  president  of  Marshall 
College)  in  four  hours  by  the  town  clock  broke  up  hazing.  In 
the  last  episode  the  alumni  and  seniors  participated  in  a  beauti- 
ful climax  "The  March  of  the  Torch  Bearers." 

The  pageant  was  written  and  directed  by  Miss  Vera  Andrew. 

Characteristic  dances  of  the  period,  such  as  the  minuet  and 
the  Virginia  reel,  were  given  as  well  as  interpretative  dances; 
Among  the  latter  the  most  artistic  were  the  Dance  of  the  War 
Clouds  and  the  Dance  of  the  Water  Sprites.  A  Greek  proces- 
sional representing  the  growth  of  the  curriculum  proved  one  of 
the  most  impressive  features  of  the  pageant.  The  Unquenched 
Torch  has  set  a  high  standard  for  pageantry  in  the  future  in 
West    Virginia. 


Buy  your  booes  at  Drama  Book  Shops,  a  list  of  which  is 
printed  On  page  383.  And  do  not  fail  to  mention  THE 
DRAMA,   as   it   will   entitle  you   to  special   service. 


"Artists'  Life"  and  "Main  Street" 

By  JOHN  RAY  NEWCOMB 

RECENTLY  the  Stuart  Walker  Company  of  Indianapolis 
produced  for  the  first  time  on  any  stage  the  new  play, 
Artists'  Life  by  Peggy  Wood  and  Samuel  Merwin  and 
the  production  was  welcomed  with  an  enthusiasm  which  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  authors  have  in  this  play  the  making 
of  a  success.  It  is  a  romantic  comedy  of  operatic  ambitions 
and  is  at  times  suggestive  of  previous  plays.  The  Climax,  Ro- 
mance, Maytime  and  The  Great  Lover.  The  authors  have  in  no 
sense  transposed  or  copied  and  in  the  development  of  plot  and 
treatment  of  theme  their  originality  is  marked,  and  the  artistic 
skill  and  deftness  of  technique  is  satisfying.  The  authors  employ 
the  prologue,  three  acts  of  story  and  the  epilogue  which  brings 
the  dramatic  situation  to  a  happy  and  satisfactory  conclusion. 

The  prologue  tells  of  the  ambition  of  a  young  Americari  girl 
to  study  in  Paris  for  the  operatic  career  of  her  dreams.  For  it 
she  would  sacrifice  the  love  of  her  young  sweetheart.  She  is 
discouraged  in  this  plan  by  her  aunt,  referred  to  in  the  neighbor- 
hood as  "a  broken-down  opera  singer,"  who,  when  the  girl  insists 
upon  trying  her  wings,  reveals  to  the  girl  and  her  young  sweet- 
heart the  story  of  her  own  career.  As  the  boy  and  girl  are 
reading  the  aunt's  diary  aloud  the  curtain  slowly  descends. 
The  next  three  acts  tell  the  story  of  the  aunt's  experiences.  We 
are  shown  the  struggle  for  success,  the  intrigue  of  the  Parisian 
bohemia  into  which  the  girl  is  thrown,  her  unfortunate  love 
affairs,  of  which  the  play  boasts  three,  the  attainment  of  success 
and  the  sudden  collapse  of  her  success  due  to  oncoming  deafness. 
Ultimately  nothing  is  left  but  bitter  memories  and  she  is  left, 
"a  broken-down  opera  singer."  In  the  epilogue  the  boy  and 
girl  of  the  prologue  are  discovered,  as  the  curtain  rises,  reading 
from  the  diary  the  last  of  the  story  as  it  has  been  told  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  third  act  and  a  happy  and  successful  ending 
is  worked  out,  whereby  the  aunt  is  restored  to  the  lover  of  her 
youth  and  the  boy  and  girl  through  his  generosity  are  able  to 
be    married. 

Miss  Peggy  Wood  gave  a  brilliant  performance  which  justified 
lavish  praise.  She  was  ably  supported  and  the  work  of  McKay 
Morris,  George  Somnes,  and  Elizabeth  Patterson  was  excep- 
tionally capable.  Mr.  Merwin,  for  many  years  an  amateur  actor 
of  ability,  made  his  professional  bow  in  the  cast  and  did  his 
character    bit    convincingly. 

THE  premiere  of  Main  Street,  dramatized  from  the  novel 
of  Sinclair  Lewis  by  Harvey  O'Higgins  and  Harriet  Ford, 
was  also  given  in  Indianapolis  by  the  Stuart  Walker  Company. 
The  play  was  received  enthusiastically  and  the  production  was 
effective,  but  there  was  with  it  all  a  note  of  mild  disappointment. 
The  dramatization  does  not  follow  the  novel  in  many  respects 
and  a  distinct  loss  in  characterization  was  evident.  Throughout 
the  four  acts  a  lack  of  suspense  and  a  suspicion  of  forced  comedy 
sorely  distracted.  The  criticism  has  been  raised  against  the 
novel  that  the  picture  has  been  overdrawn,'  that  in  this  country 
there  are  not  Main  Streets  so  provincial  as  depicted  by  Mr. 
Lewis.  If  this  may  be  said  of  the  novel  it  is  doubly  true  of  the 
pay  for  throughout  the  entire  dramatization  there  is  an  almost 
total  absence  of  anything  in  lines  or  situation  which  imparts 
any  human  interest  to  the  observer.  Each  act  and  scene  was 
to  an  amazing  degree  a  burlesque  on  rural  life  and  the  play 
seemed  a  series  of  episodes,  each  one  an  overelaborated  vaude- 
ville sketch.  The  herculean  task  of  dramatization  of  a  novel 
such  as  Main  Street  is  recognized  but  it  was  a  decided  disap- 
pointment that  playwrights  as  experienced  as  Mr.  O'Higgins 
and  Miss  Ford  should  have  so  completely  ignored  the  fact  that 
the  audience  demands  some  appeal  to  the  emotions.  In  the 
play  the  appeal  is  almost  entirely  to  the  risibilities  based  on 
ridicule.    There  is  in  it  the  making  of  a  play  but  before  that  is 

{Continved  on  page  4S7.) 
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Two  Pantomimes  at 
Northwestern  Univer- 
sity Settlement 

THE  Mask  and  Wig  Dramatic  Club  of  the  North- 
western University  Settlement  of  Chicago  has 
recently  enjoyed  two  interesting  adventures  in 
pantomime.  This  delightful,  imaginative  drama  without 
words  has  proved  to  be  most  happily  suited  to  the  needs 
of  the  settlement  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place  it 
is  more  easily  appreciated  and  enjoyed  than  the  spoken 
drama  by  the  typical  settlement  audience,  in  which 
there  are  always  many  people  whose  understanding  of 
English  is  limited;  and,  second,  it  provides  an  oppor- 
tunity for  those  of  the  actors,  who  may  have  consider- 
able dramatic  ability,  but  whose  difficulty  in  speaking 
English  makes  it  impossible  for  them  to  take  the  more 
important  parts  in  spoken  plays. 

The  first  "silent  drama"  presented  by  the  Mask  and 
Wig  was  Stuart  Walker's  The  Seven  Gifts.  This  was  pre- 
sented by  a  cast  of  thirty  for  the  annual  Christmas  party 
of  the  settlement.   Two  performances  were  given  with  an 


Dobralek  carries  home  Ihe 
sleeping  Princess 


audience  of  about  eight  hundred 
each  time,  a  large  percentage  of 
those   present  being  children. 

The  success  of  this  first  panto- 
mime led  to  the  second  one,  which 
was  much  more  elaborate.  In  Feb- 
ruary, the  Mask  and  Wig,  assisted 
by  somff  of  the  other  settlement 
clubs,  presented  The  Whirlwind, 
a  Polish  folk  tale  in  pantomime, 
arranged  and  staged  by  Louise 
Van  Voorhis  Armstrong,  director 
of  the  Mask  and  Wig.  This  pro- 
duction was  in  five  scenes,  and  was 
presented  by  a  cast  of  sixty  people. 
The  occasion  was  the  annual  enter- 
tainment of  the  Neighborhood 
Guild,  and  the  large  audience 
seemed  to  enjoy  the  colorful  pre- 
sentation of  this  vivid,  old  folk  tale. 

The  Whirlvnnd  is  a  picturesque 
story  of  adventure  and  romance, 
full  of  action  of  the  simple  and 
graphic  sort  which  lends  itself  to 
expression  in  pantomime.  Some 
departures  from  the  old  tale  were 
necessary  for  dramatic  reasons, 
(Continued  on  page  4^6.) 
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THE     DRAMA 


Dormer  Windows 


By  ALICE  RAPHAEL 

Characters : 

Jared, age  50      ] 
Thomas,  age  45  \  Brothers 
Peter, age  40     J 

It  is  late  afternoon  and  the  sun  blinks  upon  the  window  panes  of  a  small  two-storied  house  with  dormer  win- 
dows, looking  down  upon  a  tohite  picket  fence  weighted  with  vines.  A  gate  opens  directly  upon  a  narrow  elm- 
shaded  road.    Peter  and  Thomas  come  through  the  gate. 


Peter:  And  it  hasn't  changed!  For  two  nights,  Thomas, 
I've  been  awake,  thinking  about  the  dormer  windows.  You 
know  our  house  has  none — no  one  has  dormer  windows  any 
more.  They  are  all  fine  square  affairs  with  monumental  panes 
of  glass.     Oh,  I'll  admit  they  give  more  air— still — 

Thomas:  Afwc/i  healthier.  The  more  light  and  sun  the  better; 
sun  is  the  best  disinfectant  in  the  world. 

Peter  [Hastily]:  Yes,  I  loiow.  Susan  tells  me  that  aU  the 
time — [Wistfully.]  But  there's  not  a  corner,  not  a  crevice  where  a 
bird  can  get  a  footing.  Sometimes,  before  it  is  light,  I  fancy 
that  I  hear  them  scrapmg  on  the  -Window  sills  trying  to  find  a 
crack  in  which  to  nest.  [Looking  up.]  And  here,  nothing  has 
changed !    It's  more  than  I  ever  dreamed  of. 

Thomas:  No,  nothing  has  changed,  one  can  see  that  with 
half  an  eye.  How  Father  could  have  let  it  run  down  like  this 
is  beyond  me.  Vines  all  over  the  fence,  vines  on  the  door,  it's  a 
wonder  that  he  didn't  grow  sweet  peas  on  the  roof.  And  the 
shingles!    God,  Peter,  do  look  at  the  shingles! 

Peter  [Opening  the  gate  joyously]:  Never  mind  the  shingles, 
Thomas,  it's  home!  [Thomas  follows  Peter  up  the  narrow  path 
and  taps  the  steps  with  his  cane  as  if  to  sound  them  while  Peter 
peers  into  the  window.] 

Thomas:  Got  the  key? 

Peter:  Of  course  not.    Jared  is  the  executor. 

Thomas:  And  he's  sure  to  be  late.  The  train  from  New 
York  is  always  late.    [He  walks  up  and  down  the  path  impatient- 

ly.] 

TaoMAS  [Importantly]:  It's  a  nuisance!  Now  if  7  had  the  keys, 
I  could  go  over  the  place  and  see  what  condition  it's  in,  instead 
of  wasting  time  watching  you  dance  up  and  down.  [Peter 
keeps  looking  in  one  window  and  then  the  other  while  Thomas 
fidgets    on    the   steps.] 

Peter  [Excitedly]:  I  see  the  clock!  I  see  the  clock!  And  the 
cup  we  won  at  the  fair  is  stUl  on  the  mantel ! 

Thomas  [With  more  interest]:  Really!  I  never  noticed  that 
before.    Didn't  he  cling  to  things  though! 

Peter:  And  next  to  it  I  can  see,  I'll  swear  it's  your  boat,  the 
one  we  used  to  sail  on  Duck  Puddle  pond ! 

Thomas  [Going  to  the  window  with  greater  interest]:  Not  the 
Black  Bucaneer!  Wherever  did  he  come  across  that!  [Peering 
in.]  Yes,  it  is,  sail  and  all.  That  wasn't  a  bad  bit  of  work  for 
fourteen,  I  can  tell  you!   Not  one  of  my  boys  could  do  as  well. 

Peter  [Enthusiastically]:  It  was  a  groat  piece  of  work.  And 
she  went  like  a  bird  in  the  night. 

Thomas:  Oh,  nonsense — nonsense —  [Edging  up  to  Peter.] 
Let  me  look — you  don't  need  aU  the  window  you  know.  [He 
looks  in.] 

Peter:  Isn't  it  wonderful!    And  the  latch  is  still  broken  on 
the  back  door. 
(Jared  appears  at  the  gate.    He  is  the  eldest  although  the  shortest 

of  the  brothers.    He  is  better  dressed,  even  than  Thomas  and  has 

a  spry  alertness  of  manner  and  the  commandeering  voice  of  a 

successful  man  of  the  world.] 

Jared:  What  on  earth!    Thomasl    Rubbing  your  nose  against 
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the  window  like  a  moth-miller!  One  might  expect  that  of  Peter 
— but  you! 

Peter:  Yes,  one  can  expect  anything  of  Peter!  But  welcome, 
brother.     Welcome  home! 

Jared  [Putting  his  hand  affectionately  on  Peter's  shoulders]: 
The  same  Peter!  Twenty  years  in  Australia  sits  lightly  or  his 
shoulders — eh,  Thomas? 

Thomas  [Lighting  a  cigarette  and  affecting  a  casual  air]:  Aus- 
tralia or  Kansas — ^what's  the  difference?  Life  is  much  the  same 
all  over. 

Jared:  Quite  true,  Thomas.  There  is  the  life  of  New  York — 
the  hub  of  the  universe!  And  there  is  the  life  of  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

Peter:  And  there  is  home!  And  the  rest  of  the  world  fades 
like  a  candle  into  daylight.  To  think  it  is  twenty  years  since  1 
went  away.  You  boys  were  more  lucky.  You  could  get  back 
to  see  Father  now  and  then. 

Jared  [Hastily] :  Not  so  often  as  I  would  have  liked.  But 
you've  no  conception  of  business,  of  course,  Peter — big  busiress 
I  mean — ^and  the  demands  it  makes  upon  a  man.  Really,  theie 
are  no  captains  of  industry  nowadays,  merely  servants  of  indus- 
tries. 

Peter  [Looking  at  Jared  up  and  down  noting  his  hat  and 
cane]:  I  suppose  that's  true.  Susan  and  I  subscribe  to  The 
Timet — even  in  Australia.  Sometimes  we  see  your  picture  in 
the  Sunday  supplement.  It's  quite  a  game  with  the  children, 
guessing  whether  Uncle  Jared  will  be  mentioned  or  not. 

Jared  [Secretly  pleased  but  affecting  not  to  be]:  Oh,  come  now — 
come  now.  We're  not  as  far  up  in  the  world  as  all  that.  Still 
it's  a  good  step  from — [Pointing  to  the  gate.]  that.  Of  coiu-se, 
I  always  wanted  the  old  man  to  move. 

Thomas:  Indeed,  I  must  say,  Jared,  that  in  that  you  were 
most  generous.  I  would  have  done  my  part  if  I  had  boon  able  to, 
but  our  house  you  know,  Peter,  isn't  exactly  large.  Besides  the 
climate  of  Kansas  would  never  have  agreed  with  Father. 

Jared  [Interrupting  Thomas]:  Yes,  I  offered  to  buy  him  any 
house  in  town  and  keep  it  up  in  proper  style,  too.  But  the  old 
man  never  really  wanted  to  move.  That  is  a  fact,  Peter.  He 
said  that  this  was  his  home  and  that  each  man  must  build  his 
own  house  to  live  in  and  to  die  in. 

Peter  [Quietly] :  Give  me  the  keys,  Jared.  [He  takes  the  keys 
and  opens  the  front  door.     He  disappears  into  the  house.] 

Jared  [To  Thomas]:  Things  going  well?  [Without  waiting  for 
an  answer]  That's  fine!  Coming  to  New  York  soon?  Good. 
Glad  to  put  you  up  you  know.  Come  in  September.  Ethel's 
not  so  busy  then.  Now  let's  get  things  straightened  out.  Have 
you  spoken  to  Peter? 

Thomas  [Fussily]:  Why  should  I?    You're  the  executor. 

Jared  [Annoyed]:  You've  wasted  fifteen  minutes. 

Peter  [Opening  one  of  the  dormer  windows  and  calling  down]: 
Come  up,  boys,  our  bods  are  still  under  the  dormers! 

Jared:  Nonsense,  Peter!  Come  down  and  get  to  business. 
You  can  run  around  like  a  squirrel  afterward.  [Peter's  head 
disappears.]    Do  you  thmk  he'll  make  a  fuss? 

Thomas:  My  experience  with  human  natiu-e  leads  me  to  infer 
that — 
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Jared  [Interrupting  hiyn]:  Just  because  the  old  man  left  a 
fool  will  is  no  reason  why  we  have  to  be  idiotic.  If  we  all  get 
together  we  can  settle  the  whole  thing  in  twenty  minutes. 

Thomas  [Ldghling  a  cigarette  and  trying  to  look  important]: 
I'm  game.  I  wrote  you  that.  He  must  have  failed  suddenly. 
There  was  no  sign  of  it  two  years  ago  when  I  saw  him  at  Christ- 
mas. He  said  he  was  going  to  have  a  jubilee  when  he  was  a 
hundred  and  make  us  all  come  home  together. 

Jared:  I'm  sorry  now  that  I  didn't  get  back  last  year  but  with 
steel  going  up  at  a  mile  a  minute  it  wasn't  safe  to  leave  New 
York.    It  would  not  have  been  fair  to  the  firm. 

Peter  [Poking  his  head  out  of  the  second  window  and  waving 
some  red  rags  in  each  hand]:  Our  Thanksgiving  masquerades! 
[He  drops  a  domino,  a  mask  and  two  tin  horns  on  their  heads. 
The  mask  lands  on  Jared's  hat.] 

Jared:  Confound  it!  That's  too  much!  The  man  is  mad. 
Thomas,  make  him  come  down.  [Thomas  goes  upstairs  and 
Jared  walks  up  and  down  the  path  in  front  of  the  house.  Soon 
Thomas  appears  at  the  window  in  another  room  and  calls  down.] 

Thomas:  I  say,  Jared,  come  up  a  minute.  He's  got  all  your 
pictures  pinned  up  in  the  attic,  from  every  newspaper  in  the 
country! 

Jared:  Nonsense!    Why  should  I  want  to  see  my  pictures? 

Peter  [Appearing  at  the  other  loindow] :  And  he  framed  the  one 
wliere  you  sat  next  to  Pierpont  Morgan.  [Jared  tries  to  look 
disinterested  but  he  smiles  faintly  in  spite  of  himself.  He  throws 
back  his  head,  settles  his  tie  and  prepares  to  speak  with  authority.] 

Jared:  Are  you  or  are  you  not  coming  down? 

Thomas  [Appearing  at  the  window  with  a  handful  of  letters]: 
AU  our  letters  numbered!    There's  system  for  you,  Jared! 

Jared:  Thomas,  I  thought  you  had  some  sense.     [He  goe 
into  the  house  quickly  and  sounds  of  merriment  can  be  heard — 
the  three  appear  at  a  window  laughing.] 

Peter  [Looking  out  the  window]:  I  dare  you  to  slide  down  the 
ladder,  Jared. 

Jared  [Laughing] :  No,  boy,  those  days  are  over  and  done  with. 
But  we  had  good  times  under  the  old  roof,  didn't  we,  except  when 
Thomas  snored. 

Thomas  [Nettled]:  I  did  not,  I  tell  you.  You're  always  accus- 
ing me  of  things  I  never  did. 

Peter:  Never  mind,  never  mind,  Tommie,  we  all  slept  well 
anyway.     [They  leave  the  window  and  come  downstairs  together.] 

Jared:  Well,  it's  nice  to  have  been  back  together  and  now 
let's  get  down  to  the  practical  side  of  things.  You  know,  Peter, 
that  Father  left  a  peculiar  will. 

Thomas:  Most  peculiar.  I've  consulted  every  authority  and 
I've  not  found  one  precedent.  It  leads  me  to  conclude,  indeed 
I've  excellent  medical  authority  to  back  me  up,  as  I  was  saying, 
it  leads  me  to  conclude  that  he  was  not,  not  quite  compos  mentis 
toward  the  end.  And  the  proof  of  the  matter  is,  that  the  wiU  was 
executed  jtist  one  month  and  two  days  before  he  died  and  execut- 
ed at  night,  too,  think  of  that! 

Peter:  And  isn't  it  legal? 

Thomas  [PonipousZ!/]:  Oh,  it's  legal  enough.  As  an  authority, 
I  might  say  that  it's  too  legal,  but  then  you  know  there's  really 
no  law  which  cannot  be  circumnavigated  if  one  knows  the  proper 
channels.  In  this  matter  I  might  compare  myself  to  a  pilot 
who  knows  the  course  in  which  to  steer.  Now  we  have  only  to 
get  together  and  to  agree  to — 

Peter:  But  what  are  we  to  agree  to?  There's  very  little 
property  except  the  house  and  farm  and  that  hasn't  much  value. 
Unless  Father  had  a  nest  egg  laid  away.  Your  letter  was  so 
mysterious,  Thomas,  I  couldn't  make  out  why  it  was  so  impor- 
tant for  me  to  come  at  once. 

Jared:  Here  is  the  matter  in  a  nutshell,  Peter.  Father  left 
the  house  to  the  three  of  us  with  directions  to  sell  the  meadows 
and  to  establish  a  fund  to  keep  the  house  in  repair  as  long  as  we 
three  were  alive. 

Peter  [EnthuMosticaUy]:  Now,  wasn't  that  a  wonderful  ideal 
Wasn't  that  just  like  Father,  Jared!    So  that  no  matter  if  you 


are  tied  up  in  New  York  and  Thomas  is  in  Kansas  and  I  am  at  the 
other  end  of  the  world,  the  house  will  be  waiting,  waiting  for  us 
— if  we  want  to  come  home. 

Thomas  [Coolly] :  Who  wants  to  come  home?  That's  the  point 
to  be  considered.  There  was  a  reason  to  return  and  see  Father. 
But  to  keep  up  an  empty  house  is  most  illogical.  Of  course,  I 
can  see  the  other  side  of  the  question  and  I  quite  grasp  Father's 
idea.  He  gathered  these  things  together,  our  books,  our  letters, 
my  boat  and  your  pictures,  Jared,  to  remind  him  of  our  fledgling 
days.  And  then  he  hated  to  destroy  the — oh,  the  nest  as  it  were. 
Peter  [With  enthusiasm]:  And  it  was  a  nest  even  if  we  had 
taken  wing!  And  there's  balm  in  the  thought  of  its  permanence. 
Even  if  I  only  come  home  once  or  twice  more  in  my  lifetime, 
it's  a  comfort  to  know  that  the  house  is  always  here,  holding  out 
its  arms  while  the  dormer  windows  twinkle  in  the  sun.  And 
there  are  nights  in  Australia,  Tom,  when  I  can  almost  see  the 
wistaria  trembling  in  the  moonlight  and  hear  the  wind  shaking 
the  elms. 

Jared  [Tapping  the  ground  restlessly  with  his  cane]:  Yes,  yes, 
that's  all  very  well  and  the  sentiments  do  you  credit,  Peter,  but 
we  mustn't  lose  sight  of  the  practical  side  of  life. 

Thomas:  Exactly.  When  Father  made  this  will,  he  thought, 
of  course,  that  only  the  orchard  was  of  value. 

Jared  [Fixing  Thomas  with  an  eye  and  continuing  to  speak]: 
In  the  last  few  weeks  there  has  been  a  steady  rise  in  the  real 
estate  movement  and  a  new  interest  in  city  improvement.  I 
believe  in  real  estate,  it's  a  solid  basis  of  investment.  I  believe 
in  civic  improvement,  it  benefits  real  estate.  Now  they  propose 
to  run  a  trolley  as  far  as  Beaverstown  and  I'm  financing  the 
company  for  the  sake  of  old  times.  In  retiun  for  the  use  of  my 
name,  they  intend  to  run  the  line  through  instead  of  around  our 
property.  Of  course,  you  can  see  the  advantage  to  the  town, 
saving  at  least  one  tenth  of  a  mUe. 

Peter:  Hold  on  a  minute!  This  is  very  confusing.  I  thought 
Father,  so  to  speak,  endowed  the  house. 

Thomas:  Quite  true,  my  boy,  those  are  the  facts  of  the  case. 
But  consider  it  from  another  basis.     Do  we  wish  the  house 
endowed?    No!    Then  if  we  get  together  and  agree  to  dissolve 
this  endowment,  is  there  any  harm?    No! 
Peter  [Slowly]:  I  see — I  see.    There's  no  harm  of  course. 
Jared  [Slapping  him  on  the  back]:  Good!     Then  it's  settled. 
We'll  sign  up  before  my  train  goes. 
Peter  [Stepping  back]:  I  sign  nothing. 
Jared:  What! 

Thomas  [Trying  to  assume  Jared's  manner  of  authority  and 
becoming  merely  dictational]:  This  is  all  nonsense,  Peter,  we're 
two  to  one!  You'be  got  to  sign  it. 
Peter:  I  thought  you  spoke  of  mutual  agreement. 
Jared  and  Thomas  [Speaking  quickly  together]:  Oh,  well,  I'm 
not  going  to  argue  with  you,  Peter.  You  always  were  pigheaded. 
This  is  just  another  piece  of  foolishness. 

Peter:  Maybe — maybe  it  seems  so  to  you.    But  the  house  is 
going  to  live. 
Jared:  You  talk  like  the  first  reader. 

Thomas:  You  might  have  some  regard  for  me.  It's  all  very 
well  for  you  to  refuse.  You  go  back  to  Australia,  Jared  returns 
to  New  York  and  I  will  have  to  attend  to  the  details  because 
I'm  a  lawyer  and  live  in  Kansas. 

Jared  [Icily]:  You  will  be  well  compensated  for  whatever 
little  you  give  to  my  affairs,  Thomas. 

Thomas  [Recovering  himself,  equally  stiffly]:  That  is  not  the 
point.  I  enjoy  doing  my  duty.  But  I  did  my  share  of  it  when 
Father  was  alive.  I  need  not  be  tied  to  an  empty  house  for  the 
rest  of  my  days. 

Peter  [As  if  struck  with  an  idea]:  Come  now,  if  that's  the  rub 
we'U  get  a  caretaker. 

Thomas  :  A  caretaker  next !  You  talk  as  if  we  were  all  million- 
aires, Peter! 

Jared  [Slowly]:    I  am  not  going  to  pay  for  a  caretaker.    [Peter 
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goes  up  the  steps  and  closes  the  front  door  quietly.] 

Thomas  [Starting]:  Now  what  are  you  up  to? 

Peter:  Hush,  let  us  close  the  door;  and  let  the  house  rest  in 
the  silence  of  its  memories.    But  let  it  sleep  in  peace,  brothers. 

Jared  [Looking  at  his  watch]:  I've  got  to  make  the  4:45. 

Thomas  [Drawing  out  a  paper  from  his  inner  vest  pocket,  he  speaks 
<o  Jared]:  Let  me  handle  him.  [To  Peter]  I've  signed  already; 
now,  Peter,  put  your  name  there.  I'll  go  into  details  later. 
There's  not  a  bad  bit  eoming  to  you  if  it  all  goes  tnrough. 
Think  of  Susan!     Think  of  the  futiu-e,  man! 

Peter  [Hotly]:  I  don't  want  it!  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
yourselves ! 

Thomas:  Now,  none  of  that  young  man! 

Jared:  Don't  argue  with  him,  Tom,  he  always  was  half- 
crtwked. 

Peter:  Perhaps  I  am  and  perhaps  I'm  not;  yet  I'd  rather  be 
half-cracked  and  whole-hearted.  It  makei  me  sick,  I  tell  you,  to 
see  you  botn  waiting,  signed,  sealed  and  witnessed  to  wipe  out 
with  one  word  all  that  lifetime  upon  lifetime  has  cheiished.  Your 
boyhood,  Jared,  and  yours,  Thomas,  and  mine,  are  hiding  be- 
hind those  dormer  windows. 

Thomas:  Damn  the  dormer  windows!  Why  don't  you  build 
yourself  some  in  Australia? 

Peter:  Ah,  if  one  could  begin  to  build  at  forty,  Thomas! 

Jared:  Am  I  to  understand  that  just  because  the  old  man  was 
a  sentimental  fool  like  you — I  mean  was  failing — I  mean  that 
just  because  he  gathered  all  that  stuff  together  that  you  would 
perpetuate  it?  Why  you'd  make  a  museum  out  of  it!  Heaven 
knows  we're  not  geniuses. 

Peter:  Every  home  is  a  museum  to  its  own  people,  Jared, 
and  I'm  not  going  to  lay  wanton  hands  on  oiu"s.  It's  all  we've 
got  to  remind  us  when  we  can  no  longer  fumble  with  the  pictures 
of  our  minds.  You  had  almost  forgotten  about  the  Black 
Bucaneer  until  you  saw  her  rigged  up  again,  Thomas. 

Thomas:  Good  boat,  too. 

Jared:  Pretty  good  for  fourteen.  I  helped  you  with  the  rig- 
ging you'll  admit. 

Thomas:  Only  the  jib  sail.  You  needn't  think  you  always 
managed  everything,  Jared.  [A  church  clock  strikes  in  the  dis- 
tance.    Peter  smiles  tenderly.    Thomas  buttons  his  coat.] 

Jabed  [Coming  back  to  himself]:  Now  once  and  for  all,  Peter, 
sign  this  like  a  man.  We've  had  enough  talk.  Let's  part  good 
friends. 

Peter:  We'll  part  good  friends  as  far  as  I'm  concerned,  Jared, 
but  I'll  not  sign  that  paper.    Ihe  house  lives. 

Jared:  Young  fool! 

Peter:  Sorry,  but  I  can't  do  it.     I  really  can't. 

Jared:  Damn  fool!    Come  along,  Thomas! 
Peter:  Aren't  you  going  to  say  good-bye,  Jared? 

Jared:  I  am  not.  I'm  sick  of  this  business — this  talk — this — 
I  don't  know  what  to  call  it.  It  used  to  make  me  half  frantic 
when  you  were  at  home,  to  see  you  mooning  about  the  place.  ' 
I  knew  you'd  break  out  and  do  something  rash  some  day.  You 
have  spoilt  one  of  the  prettiest  little  deals  I  ever  put  through. 
There's  no  end  to  possibilities  of  suburban  development  if  that 
trolley  line  ran  through  this  place.    I  bought  all  the  land  on  either 


side  cheap  and  now  it's  dead  waste  on  my  hands.  [Raising  his 
cane  at  the  house.]  Dead  waste!  Just  like  that  tumble-down  barn- 
yard— sentimental  stuff  —dead  waste  no  good  to  anyone  except 
the  dead.  Thank  God,  I'm  alive  yet!  [He  ualks  out  of  the  gate 
and  down  the  road  without  once  looking  back.] 

Thomas  [Holding  out  his  hand  to  Peler]:  Good-bye,  Peter. 
Don't  mind,  Jared.  It's  just  a  bit  of  the  family  temper.  Too 
bad  you  cannot  frame  that  in  the  attic.  Good  luck  to  you, 
though  you  are  a  fool,  you  know.  And  you  can  afford  it  even 
less  than  I.    Still,  if  that's  the  way  you  feel  about  it — ■ 

Peter  [With  quiet  firmness]:  That's  exactly  the  way  I  feel 
about  it. 

Thomas:  Perhaps  you'll  change  your  mind  when  you  get  to 
Australia.    Susan  is  a  sensible  woman. 

Peter:  No,  I  won't  change  my  mind  until  I  pass  out.  Then 
you  and  Jared  may  do  as  you  please  with — home. 

Thomas  [Shaking  his  head]:  You  never  did  see  where  your 
bread  was  buttered,  did  you,  Peter? 

Peter  [Ldghtly]:  Oh,  I've  managed  to  get  along  with  the 
crusts!     [Peter  goes  up  the  steps  and  throws  open  the  front  door 
and  sits  down  on  the  top  steps  lighting  a  pipe.] 
Thomas:  Good-bye   then. 
Peter:  Won't  you  stay — even  a  little  while? 
Thomas:  I  think  not.    I've  one  or  two  things  to  talk  over  with 
Jared.     He  has  a  good  head,  no  doubt  about  it,  and  there  is 
plenty  of  opportunity  to  use  it  in  New  York.    I  wish  I  hadn't 
gone  in  for  law.    Somehow  I've  missed  out  and  I  never  quite 
know  where.    Now  Jared — 
Peter  [Chuckling]:  He  missed  out  this  time  anyhow. 
Thomas:  I  don't  see  ihe  joke. 

Peter  [Sliding  down  the  steps]:  Well,  I'll  explain.  Once  there 
were  three  brothers  who  lived  in  a  little  house.  No,  I'm  wrong. 
That's  not  a  joke,  it's  a  myth! 

Thomas  [With  a  pitying  sigh]:  Is  that  all — 
Peter:  Quite;  that's  the  end  of  the  tale.     [He  f»e»  up  the 
steps  and  leans  against  ihe  column  of  the  porch  Btntking  con- 
tentedly.] 

Thomas:  Going  to  stay  long? 
Peter:  That  depends  on  the  sunset. 

Thomas:  You're  getting  worse  every  minute.  This  is  my  last 
piece  of  advice  to  you,  Peter.    Do  think  of  your  old  aj:e? 

Peter  [Solemnly]:  I  will,  Thomas,  I  promise  yott  I  will,  if 
you'll  promise  me  something. 

Thomas   [Drawing  on   his  gloves]:  What's  thatf 
Peter:  To  remember  your  youth. 

Thomas  [Half  to  himself  but  with  good  humor]:  A  bit  off,  like 
the  old  man.  You  know,  Peter,  seriously  speaking  I've  excellent 
medical  authority  to  believe  that — 

Peter:  Believe  it  then,  Thomas;  it's  always  beet  to  believe  in 
something. 

Thomas  [He  shakes  Peter's  hand  and  saunters  down  the  road, 
then  comes  back]:  I  think  it  s  my  duty  to  tell  you  that  I  intend  to 
write  to  Susan. 

Peter  [Very  seriously]:  Do,  Thomas,  only — write  often. 
Susan  never  answers  letteis.  She  can't  read!  [Tkohab  clatters 
doirn  ihe  road  quickly.  Peter  rises  and  goes  into  the  house.  He 
goes  upstairs  and  is  seen  opening  the  third  dormer  window.] 


KEEPING  abreast  of  the  new  movements  in  drama  and 
the  theatre  is  the  aim  of  several  of  the  schools  of  dramatic 
art.  The  needs  of  the  students  are  very  diSerent  from  what 
they  were  less  than  ten  years  ago.  When  every  neighborhood 
is  zealous  for  a  small  theatre  of  its  own  with  its  own  plays,  and 
its  own  actors,  and  its  own  productions,  the  modern  school 
must  be  able  to  supply  training  in  all  the  arts  required  for  such 
creative  effort.     An  example  of  this  forward  movement  which 


may  well  be  followed  was  given  at  the  Hickox  Studies,  Chicago 
in  the  stagecraft  course  offered  by  Raymond  Jokason,  the 
artist  who  helped  to  make  the  Chicago  Little  Theatre  produc- 
tions noteworthy.  In  this  course,  lasting  only  ten  weeks,  set- 
tings of  rich  quality  were  created  by  the  students.  They  were 
so  typical  of  the  good  work  an  able  teacher  famiUar  with  the 
modern  stage  can  accomplish  with  an  average  olaas  that  The 
Dram.\  will  soon  reproduce  some  of  them  in  its  p«ee*. 
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By  J.  VANDERVOORT  SLOAN 


SOME  time  ago  I  spoke  eommendingly  of  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons  for  publishing  up-to-the-minute  plays  such  as  Sacha 
Guitry's  Deburau  in  the  Granville  Barker  translation,  and 
James  Forbes'  The  Famous  Mrs.  Fair.  I  still  commend  this 
estimable  firm  of  publishers  but  I  cannot  understand  why  they 
accepted  for  publication  Michael  Strange's  more  than  strange 
play  Clair  de  Lune.  That  Miss  Ethel  Barrymore  and  her  gifted 
brother,  John,  the  husband  of  Michael  Strange,  should  ac- 
cept the  play  for  New  York  presentation  is  understandable 
since  there  are  speeches  and  situations  in  it  which  they  might 
well  handle.  However,  one  swallow  does  not  make  a  summer, 
to  quote  my  good  friend  Dulcy  whom  I  find  a  great  aid  when  I 
want  to  be  both  truthful  and  bromidic,  and  by  the  same  token 
one  good  speech  does  not  make  a  play.  Michael  Strange  took 
suggestions  for  the  play  from  the  Victor  Hugo  novel  The  Man 
who  Laughs.  Unfortunately  she  has  not  yet  the  vision  that  the 
celebrat«d  Frenchman  had  and  her  play  is  neither  poetry  nor 

drama. 

*     •     • 

For  those  who  reser\e  a  portion  of  their  bookshelves  for 
drama,  there  is  no  more  valuable  volume  than  Thomas  H. 
Dickinson's  Chief  Contemporary  Dramatists,  second  series,  pub- 
lished by  the  Houghton,  Mifflin  Company.  At  one  time  not 
very  remote,  the  family  library's  drama  section  consisted  of  a 
volume  or  a  set  of  the  complete  works  of  William  Shakespeare. 
Occasionally  a  library  was  found  which  contained  Sheridan 
and  Goldsmith,  though  never  Wyeherley  or  Congreve  unless 
they  were  hidden  under  the  red  plush  sofa.  Other  times,  other 
customs.  The  drama  like  the  actor  has  a  dignified  position  in 
society.  To  get  back  to  Mr.  Dickinson  and  his  book,  he  has 
made  a  broad  but  discriminating  selection.  Many  of  the  plays 
ha^■e  never  before  been  printed.  One  of  these  is  Somerset 
Maugham's  Our  Betters,  one  of  the  author's  best  plays,  which 
proved  too  strong  fare  for  an  American  public  which  goes  in 
droves  to  the  theatre  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  a  lady  less  unclad 
than  she  would  be  in  a  ball  room  or  at  a  bathing  beach.  St.  John 
Irvine's  Mixed  Marriage,  which  was  put  on  in  New  York  last 
spring  is  not  Mr.  Eivlne  at  his  best  but  to  my  way  of  thinking 
it  is  a  better  play  than  Johti  Ferguson.  Again  from  my  point  of 
view,  Mr.  Ervine's  best  play  is  The  Magnanimous  Lover.  Lord 
Dunsany,  who  is  always  misunderstood  by  the  would-be  litter- 
atti  who  try  to  read  syinbolism  into  his  plays,  is  represented 
by  the  delightful  Kiy^g  Argimenes  and  the  Unknown  Warrior. 
If  there  is  symbolism  in  "And  I  wore  the  crown  with  the  sap- 
phires and  the  big  emerald  in  it,  and  the  foreign  prince  said  I 
looked  very  sweet,"  or  "Why  can't  he  wear  his  hair  like  other 
people,  even  if  he  does  say  clever  things?"  it  is  not  mysterious 
or  strange  as  some  of  his  devoted  followers  would  have  us  be- 
lieve. If  Dunsany  had  lived  in  the  eighteen-nineties  when 
Browning  Clubs  were  popular,  he  would  probably  have  suffered 
the  fate  of  dissection  that  Browning  suffered.  Of  John  Drink- 
water's  Abraham.  Lincoln,  which  Mr.  Dickinson  has  included 
in  his  volume,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  it  should  be  in  every 
library.  If  you  were  fortunate  enough  to  see  Mr.  Frank  Mc- 
Glynn's  fine  portrayal  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  you  will  want  to 
read  the  play  and  own  a  copy  of  it;  if  you  did  not  see  Mr.  Mc- 
Glynn,  you  should  own  a  copy  of  the  play  anyway.  To  com- 
plete the  list  of  dramas  by  modem  British  plajnvrights,  the 
compiler  gives  us  Milestones,  by  Arnold  Bennett  and  Edward 
Knoblock,  who  although  not  British  by  birth,  is  a  naturalized 
citizen  of  England.  Mr.  Dickinson  apologizes  for  the  omission 
of  plays  by  Barrie  and  Shaw  as  have  other  anthologists  of  modem 
drama,  the  reason  being  that  copyright  prevents  the  inclusion 
The  omiiwion  is  not  a  serious  one,  however,  but  the  fact  that 


these  two  dramatists  have  passed  the  heyday  of  their  popularity 
insofar  as  the  general  public  and  some  of  the  public  that  is  not 
general  is  concerned,  inclines  one  strongly  to  the  belief  that  their 
publishers  are  making  a  mistake  is  not  keeping  them  before  the 
public,  especially  since  young  men  are  taking  the  place  of  old 
kings. 

Among  the  American  plasrwrights  represented  in  this  volume 
are  Eugene  Walter  whose  The  Easiest  Way  is  here  published, 
I  believe,  for  the  first  time.  The  first  season  that  Mr.  Walter's 
play  was  produced  in  New  York — 1908 — I  refused  to  go  to  see 
it  as  I  felt  that  he  had  depicted  the  Gay  White  Way  not  as  it 
was  to  the  serious  minded  worker  in  the  theatre.  The  next  year 
however,  when  the  play  reopened,  I  was  tremendously  stirred 
by  its  power,  and  I  mentally  apologized  to  Mr.  Walter  for  my 
unfair  judgment.  Now,  twelve  years  later,  I  apologize  public- 
ally  to  him.  Mr.  Dickinson's  inclusion  of  it  in  his  volume  proves 
again  his  discrimination.  The  Yellow  Jacket,  by  George  C. 
Hazelton,  Jr.,  and  J.  Harry  Benrimo,  was  first  produced  in  1912 
and  was  to  be  had  in  printed  form  in  1913.  Although  not 
American  in  theme,  it  has  been  one  of  the  most  popular  of 
American  plays.  The  only  other  play  by  an  American  dramatist 
in  Chief  Contemporary  Dramatists  is  The  Piper,  by  Josephine 
Preston  Peabody,  presented  at  the  then  New  Theatre  in  New 
York  in  1910  after  having  been  awarded  the  Stratford  Prize 
and  been  given  at  the  dedication  of  the  Shakspeare  theatre  at 
Stratford-on-Avon.  As  Mr.  Dickinson  has  included  in  his  book 
such  plays  as  Schnitzler's  Living  Hours,  originally  translated 
in  1906;  Rostand's  Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  which  was  to  be  had  in 
translation  as  long  ago  as  1898;  and  Gabriele  D'Annunzio's 
La  Gioconda,  translated  in  1901,  it  seems  to  me  that  he  might 
have  been  able  to  find  in  the  period  from  1898  to  1921  some 
American  playwrights  to  take  Ihe  place  of  at  least  the  three 
foreign  dramatists.  What  about  A.  E.  Thomas,  Thomas  Bu- 
chanan, James  Forbes,  Rachel  Crothers,  and  Eeulah  Marie 
Dix,  to  mention  a  few  of  our  contemporaries,  and  not  to  mention 
such  recent  additions  to  our  lists  as  Eugene  O'Neill,  Stuart 
\\'alker,  and  Susan  Glaspell? 

Of  foreign  plays  other  than  the  three  mentioned,  A  Loving 
Wife,  translated  by  Jack  Crawford  from  the  French  of  Georges 
de  Porto-Riche,  had  successful  production  in  New  York  last 
season,  and  appears  in  this  volume  for  the  first  time  in  its  Eng- 
lish form.  Sacha  Guitry's  interesting  play  of  the  celebrated 
Frenchman,  Pasteur,  whose  name  is  the  title  of  the  drama, 
makes  its  first  appearance  here  in  English.  Also  included  are 
Maxim  Gorki's  The  Lower  Depths,  presented  in  New  York  two 
years  ago  by  Mr.  Arthur  Hopkins;  Ludwig  Thoma's  Moral: 
The  Concert,  by  Hermann  Bahr,  which  in  its  translation  was  one 
of  the  dramatic  successes  of  1916  in  America;  The  Tragedy  of 
Love,  by  the  Norwegian  dramatist  Gunnar  Heiberg;  and  Jacinto 
Benavente's  The  Bonds  of  Interest,  one  of  the  most  popular  but 
far  from  the  best  of  the  plays  of  the  brilliant  Spanish  novelist. 

The  appendix  of  Mr.  Dickinson's  book  should  not  be  removed 
although  it  needs  a  slight  operation.  No  Smoking,  Benevante's 
one-act  play  was  first  published  in  America  in  The  Drama 
in  1917  and  not  in  1919  as  Mr.  Dickinson  states,  and  The 
Bonds  of  Interest,  by  the  same  author,  first  appeared  in 
translation  in  The  Drama  in  November,  1915,  not  in  1917.  The 
aforementioned  appendix  contains  a  list  of  the  authors  included 
in  the  volume  and  the  plays  they  have  written;  notes  as  to  the 
production  of  the  p'-iiys;  a  bibliography  of  contemporary  drama 
and  volumes  pertaining  thereto;  a  reading  list  of  articles  per- 
taining to  the  compiler's  chosen  dramatists;  and  an  index  of  the 
characters  in  the  plays  printed  in  the  volume.    The  fifth  part 
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of  the  appendix  would  not  be  missed  after  the  slight  operation 
that  I  have  suggested  as  it  is  of  little  value. 

The  Vagabond  Players,  a  comparatively  new  group,  in  Balti- 
more, have  been  unusually  fortunate  in  finding  for  first  pro- 
duction a  number  of  one-act  plays  which  will  undoubtedly  find 
their  way  into  the  repertories  of  other  little  theater  groups,  as 
they  are  published  in  pamphlet  form  by  The  Norman,  Reming- 
ton Company,  of  Baltimore.  On  Vengeance  Height,  by  Allan 
Davis  and  Cornelia  C.  Vencill,  is  a  tense,  vivid  melodrama  of 
the  mountaineers  of  Tennessee  of  thirty  years  ago.  The  Im- 
portance of  Being  a  Roughneck,  a  burlesque  by  Robert  Garland, 
suggests  to  the  reader  before  he  has  opened  the  book,  that  classic 
of  Oscar  Wilde's,  The  Importance  of  Being  Ernest.  Mr.  Garland 
has  burlesqued  to  a  certain  extent  Robert  Hichens'  The  Green 
Carnation  which  was  a  satire  of  Wilde.  His  style  is  somewhat 
that  of  Philip  Moeller.  I  have  not  seen  the  play  presented, 
but'after  reading  it  I  recommend  it  to  small  theatre  groups  as 
an  amusing  skit  to  be  given  in  a  program  with  more  serious 
one-act  plays.  Clarice  Vallette  McCauley,  whose  The  Queen's 
Hour,  published  in  The  Drama  in  June,  1920,  has  proved 
popular  with  little  theatre  players,  is  represented  in  the  Vaga- 
bondjseries  by  The  Conflict,  a  forceful  drama  dealing  with  the 
eternal  problem  of  the  older  and  younger  generations.  It  is 
the  best  play  on  the  subject  that  I  know  of.  A  play  for  five  men, 
The  Release,  by  Edward  H.  Smith,  which  takes  place  in  a  prison 
cell,  is  another  in  this  series.  This  in  its  way  held  me  as  did  the 
others  hold  me  in  theirs.  It  has  great  power.  I  congratulate 
the  Vagabond  Players  on  their  choice  of  plays  and  the  Noriiian, 
Remington  Company  for  having  published  them. 

*  *     * 

Bums  Mantle  has  compiled  The  Best  Plays  of  1919-1920  and 
the  Year  Book  of  the  Drama  in  America,  (Small,  Maynard  and 
Company).  The  "best  plays"  include  Abraham  Lincoln, 
Beyond  the  Horizon,  The  Famous  Mrs.  Fair,  Declassie,  (which 
should  have  been  called  "The  Famous  Miss  Barrymore"  since 
its  chief  merit  was  in  her  presentation  of  its  impossible  heroine). 
Jane  Clegg,  The  Jest,  Wedding  Bqlls,  Adam  and  Eva,  and  Clarence. 
Mr.  Mantle's  book  is  almost  a  theatrical  World's  Almanac  in 
the  conciseness  and,  at  the  same  time,  scope  of  its  information. 
He  gives  resumes  of  the  plays  I  have  mentioned  and  scraps  of 
their  poignant  dialogue.  In  addition  to  the  "best  plays"  the 
second  and  third  best  are  given  each  a  paragraph  which  includes 
as  the  race  track  boys  used  to  say  "the  name  of  the  horse  and 
the  color  of  cap  the  jockey  wears."  There  are  chapters  devoted 
to  the  London  season  and  the  Paris  season  of  1919-1920;  birth- 
place and  birthdates  of  prominent  playere;  and  much  more  in- 
formation, too  extensive  to  be  dealt  with  here.  If  you  are  de- 
voted to  the  World  Almanac,  as  I  am,  you  will  like  for  the  same 
reason,  Mr.  Mantle's  book,  as  I  do. 

*  *     * 

In  the  new  addition  of  Barret  H.  Clark's  The  British  and 
American  Drama  of  Today,  (Stewart  and  Kidd  Company,)  Mr. 
Clark  disarms  in  his  preface  any  criticism  that  I,  a  brother  editor 
of  The  Drama,  or  any  one  else  for  that  matter,  might  make. 
He  admits  weaknesses  and  discovers  them  himself  instead  of 
leaving  that  pleasant  pastime  to  his  reviewers.  His  book  in 
its  first  edition  I  found  of  great  value  as  a  reference  book.  I 
disagree  with  him  in  his  belief  that  it  was  wise  not  to  bring  the 
new  edition  down  to  date.  Whether  he  is  ■wTong  or  I  am,  you 
will  find  his  book  necessary  for  your  reference  library.  Included 
in  the  volume  are  study  outlines  of  the  plays  of  Pinero,  Wilde, 
Jones,  Shaw,  Barker,  Stephen  Phillips,  Chambers,  Hankin, 
Davies,  Galsworthy,  Houghton,  Barrie,  Yeats,  Synge,  Lady 
Gregory,  Ervine,  Augustus  Thomas,  Gillette,  Fitch,  Moody, 
MacKaye,  Sheldon,  and  Walters. 

*  *     • 

The  Emperor  Jones,  Diffrent,  and  The  Straw,  by  Eugene 
O'Neill  are  published  by  Boni  amd  Liveright.  The  first  and 
second  named  have  had  great  success  in  New  York  and  have 


been  reviewed  in  The  Drama  by  Mr.  Crawford.  The  Straw 
has  not,  1  believe,  had  metropolitan  production.  It  deals  with 
the  unpleasant  subject  of  tuberculosis  and  is  neither  good 
propaganda  nor  pleasant  reading.  It  is  lacking  in  the  power 
that  Mr.  O'Neill  has  shown  in  other  of  his  plays.  I  should  like 
to  see  a  comedy  from  the  pen  of  Eugene  O'Neill.  He  is  very 
much  concerned  at  present  with  the  beauty  of  tragedy,  for- 
getting, as  some  one  said  of  "Main  Street,"  that  there  are  two 
sides  to  every  street.  The  Emperor  Jones,  which  has  recently 
been  published  also  in  an  inexpensive  edition  in  the  Frank  Shay 
Modem  Plays  series  by  Stewart  Kidd  Company,  is,  next  to 
Beyond  the  Horizon,  the  best  play  that  Mr.  O'Neill  has  written. 
Diffrenl  is,  according  to  its  publishers,  the  story  of  a  sex- 
starved  woman.  In  the  first  act  as  a  girl  of  twenty  Emma  gives 
no  indication  of  sex  interest  excepting  in  her  refusal  to  marry 
her  fianc6,  Caleb,  when  she  finds  he  has  had  some  years  before, 
an  affair  with  a  South  Sea  Island  lady.  In  the  second  act  when 
she  is  a  woman  of  fifty,  having  maintained  a  respectable  spins- 
terhood  according  to  New  England  standards,  her  "sex-starva- 
tion" allows  her  to  become  involved,  with  due  propriety,  with 
the  ne'er-do-well  nephew  of  Caleb.  When  she  discovers  the 
clay  feet  of  the  nephew,  she  follows  Caleb  to  the  bam  where 
he  has  hanged  himself.  Like  all  of  Mr.  O'Neill's  plays  Difrenl, 
ends  in  "sudden  death"  if  not  in  "battle  and  murder."  Emma 
is,  however,  an  interesting  psychological  and  pathological  study 

of  the  unmarried  woman. 

*  *     * 

Katherine  Searle  in  Roderick's  Career  (The  Four  Seas  Com- 
pany,) presents  a  fresh  phase  of  the  woman  question,  or,  pos- 
sibly it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say,  the  man  question.  Un- 
like most  of  her  sex  who  have  written  on  the  subject.  Miss 
Searle  makes  the  man  triumphant  as  the  final  curtain  falls. 
Roderick,  an  artist,  dependant  upon  a  rich  aunt  for  support, 
turns  down  the  various  girls  his  aunt  has  chosen  for  him  and 
marries  the  lady  of  his  choice.  Comes  a  child.  Comes  Madame's 
career.  Husband  and  child  are  deserted.  Six  years  later  wife 
returns  to  claim  child.  It  is  springtime.  Child  loves  mother 
but  in  the  end  returns  to  father's  arms.  The  play  has  consider- 
able merit  but  is  not  one  that  would  "act  itself," — it  would 
require  acting  to  make  it  get  over  the  footlights.  Miss  Searle 
has  a  knowledge  of  technique  but  there  is  no  line  in  her  play 
that  one  would  remember  in  leaving  the  theatre.  The  volume 
also  contains  The  Game,  a  farcical  comedy  in  three  acts  which 
although  not  brilliant  in  dialogue  or  original  in  situation,  might, 
if  well  played,  as  in  the  case  of  Roderick's  Career,  get  across  the 

footlights. 

*  *     * 

Following  the  lead  of  the  Drama  League  of  America,  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  has  issued  a  second  pamphlet 
devoted  to  the  drama.  This  one  offers  fourteen  study  outlines 
for  women's  club  programs.  The  other  pamphlet,  noted  in  an 
earlier  number  of  this  magazine,  contained  an  excellent  list  of 
plays  for  anateurs.  Both  follow  the  general  plan  of  the  League 
publications,  necessarily  including  some  of  the  material  it  has 
used  and  adding  other  fields  worth  the  tilling.  These  fourteen 
programs  cover  high  points  in  drama  writing  from  Ibsen  to 
O'Neill.  The  University  will  furnish  the  pamphlets  for  a  small 
price  to  residents  of  any  state. 

*  *     * 

The  third  volume  of  Little  Theatre  Classics,  edited  by  Samuel 
A.  Eliot,  Jr.  (Little,  Brown  and  Company)  is  now  in  print.  It 
contains  Bushido,  the  eighteenth  century  tragedy,  by  Takeda 
Idzumo, — a  play  well  known  also  as  The  Pine  Tree — and  three 
])lays  of  the  Elizabethan  period, — Pericles,  Peele's  Old  Wives' 
Tale,  and  Ford's  The  Duchess  of  Pavy.  The  faith  of  the  editor 
and  the  publisher  in  giving  attractive  form  to  these  worthy  old 
tragedies  is  stimulating.  Professional  companies  are  not  likely 
to  use  them  and  amateurs  until  recently  at  least  have  shown 
{Continued  on  page  436) 
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The  Return  of  Proserpine 

A  play  for  children 
By  FLORENCE  KIPER  FRANK 

Scene  designs  by  NORMAN  BEL  GEDDES 


Cast  of  Characters: 


Amycus 

Clytie 

Myrbha 

A  Child  Poet 


Comrades  of  Proserpine 


Proserpine,  Daughter  of  Ceres 

Diamond,  One  of  the  jewe's  of  Pluto's  kingdom 
Ceres,  The  goddess  of  the  harvest 
Pluto,  The  e'od  of  the  kingdom  under  the  earth 
Cerberus,  The  three-headed  dog  of  Pluto 


The  group  of  Proserpine's  Comrades  and  the  Jewels  of  Pluto's 
kingdom — Sapphire,  Ruby,  Emerald,  and  so  forth. 

(The  cast  of  "the  chorus"  can  be  made  large  or  small  as  is  desired.  If  the  director  has 
only  a  small  number  of  children  with  whom  to  work,  the  Comrades  of  Proserpine  in  Acts 
One  and  Three  can  play  the  Jewels  in  Act  Two.) 

FOREWORD — /  have  attempted  here  to  do  for  the  children's  theatre  what  the  new  theatre  movement 
has  attempted  for  the  adult  stage — to  create  a  synthesis  in  which  lightning,  color  scheme  of  background,  and 
costuming  shall  play  as  important  a  part  as  the  spoken  word.  This  play  and  Over  the  Hills  and  Far  Away 
printed  in  The  Drama  of  December,  1920,  plays  are  perhaps  a  departure  in  this  also:  that  they  employ 
the  dance,  both  solo  and  group  dancing,  as  an  integral  part  of  the  action.  The  Return  of  Proserpine  was 
given  with  much  success  two  winters  ago  by  Miss  Aline  Barnsdall  in  her  Little  ThealT  in  Los  Angeles. 
Mr.  Richard  Ordynski  did  the  producing  and  Mr.  Norman  Bel-Geddes  the  sets. — [F.  K.  F. 


ACT   I 

It  is  a  pleasant  sunny  field  the  light  is  brilliant  and  golden. 
Toward  the  back,  is  an  informal  altar  before  which  are  piled  fruits, 
grains  and  other  offerings  to  Ceres.  A  group  of  children,  led  by 
Proserpine,  run  in  with  happy  shoxils,  with  laughter  and  with 
little  impromptu  dance-steps.  Above  the  laughter  can  be  heard 
words. 

Children: 
Proserpine!    Proserpine!    Proserpine! 
Daughter  of  Ceres,  sweet  Proserpine! 
They  circle  joyously  about  the  altar,  depositing  their  offerings.] 

Amycus  [With  a  little  hopping  step]: 

0  I'm  so  happy!  happy!  happy!  I 

Could  toss  my  thoughts  as  far  up  as  the  sky. 
[He  tosses  an  apple  into  the  air.] 

Myrrh  a: 
Look  at  him — how  he  dances! 

Amycus    [Seizing  her  hands  and  tunrling  her  about]: 
Dance  yourself! 

Myrrha  [Recovering   herself  from  the  mad  whirl,  and  s7nooth- 
ing   her  dress  circumspectly]: 
O,  I  am  breathless!    I  must  keep  myself 
Prim  for  the  harvest-dance. 

Amycus  [With  joyous  inconsequence]: 
But  out  of  the  air 
You  breathe  your  breath,  and  the  air  is  evorjTvhere. 

Clytie    [Indicating  Amycus]: 
He's  made  of  a  breeze! 

A  Boy  [As  he  presents  his  offerings  gravely  before  the  altar]: 
These  grains  grew  straight  and  strong 
In  my  garden.    Mother  Ceres,  they  belong 
To  you  who  gave  them. 

A  Girl  [Before  the  altar]: 
Wheat,  the  nourisher, 

1  offer  the  good  mother,  and  to  her 
These  poppies! 

Amycus  [Taking  his  place  before  the  altar  as  the  others  pass  on]: 
And  I  dance  a  little  dance 


•C')pyriirhtefl.  For  permiasion  to  produce  address  Thb  Drama.  Mnsin  for  soni? 
"An  \r.T.\  Day"  may  be  obtained  from  the  author.  The  aulLor  will  (urn  sh  BUg- 
gpsttona  for  production  if  deaaed. 


Because  she  makes  the  nodding  wheat-fields  prance. 

Proserpine  [Before  the  altar— the  otherslistening  with  reverence'^ 

0  Mother  Ceres,  now  our  hearts  prepare. 
Cleanse  us  with  sunshine  and  with  fire  and  air. 
Cleanse  us  with  morning  dew  and  moimtain  streams, 
Cleanse  us  with  aspirations  and  with  dreams. 

Myrrha  [Aside  to  Clytie]: 
Is  the  poet  to  say  his  verses? 

Clytie: 
Sh!    Right  now 
He's  making  them. 
She  points  to  the  Poet,  who  is  stalking  solemnly  apart,  murmuring 

to  himself  and  writing  words  on  a  tablet] 

Amycus  [Standing  on  tiptoe  to  overhear  the  girls]: 
[Is  he?    Pooh!    I  know  how 
To  make  verses. 

Myrrha: 
Do  you!    Well,  make  them  then. 

Amycus  [Walking  backward   and  forward,  one  foot  directly  in 

front  of  the  other]: 
You  measure  them  with  your  feet  so,  back  again 
And  forward — so  many  feet  to  make  a  line. 

Clytie  [Eagerly]: 
Recite  them  now! 

Amycus: 

1  don't  recite  them.    Mine 

Stay  in  my  feet  and  turn  into  dances ! 

Myrrha  and  Clytie  [Turning  away  disappointed]: 
Oh! 

Amycus  [Imitating  Poet]: 
See  how  he  paces,  solemn  now  and  slow! 

Clytie: 
They  are  to  be  our  chant — the  lines  he's  writing. 
We  sing  them  after  he  has  done  reciting. 

Poet  [Stepping  solemnly  forward,  he  says  grandiloquently j: 
Attention,  dear  my  i.,omrades,  to  my  verses. 
A  poem's  none  the  worse  because  it  terse  is. 

Children  [Eagerly  agreeing]: 
Oh,  no  indeed! 
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Elevation  and  plan  of  proscenium — showing  how  doors  are  used 
in  place  of  curlains  and  how  they  swing  open  forming  the  side  of 
each  scene. 

Poet   [Offended]: 
What! 

Children  [With  mock  innocence]: 
We  agree  with  you. 

Proserpine  [Distributing  sheets  of  paper   on  luhich  is  written 
the  poem]: 
Begin  the  chant  at  once  when  he  is  through. 

Poet  [Reading  from  tablet]: 
0  Ceres,  nourisher, 
Kindly  earth-mother, 
Bringer  of  harvests, 
Ripener  of  orchards, 
Hear  us,  thy  children; 
Hear  us  and  bless  us. 
Bless  us  with  harvests 
Of  deeds  and  of  dreaming; 
Harvests  of  grain 
And  fruits  of  the  spirit. 
[When  he  has  finished,  the  children  lake  their  places  and  begin  a 

slow,  rhythmic  movement  about  the  altar,  chanting  the  poem. 

This  initial  movement  can  be  done  with  or  without  music.      This 

first  movement  of  the  harvest-dance  is  scarcely  under  way,  when 

there  flings  himself  upon  the  stage  the  sobbing  figure  of  Diamond. 

The  dance  is  immediately  broken  up  as  the  children  crowd  about 

the  weeping  little  wanderer .] 

Diamond     [Wildly]: 
O  help  now,  succor!    I  am  scared,  afraid! 

A  Child: 
Where  has  he  come  ftom? 

Another  Child  [Fingering  his  costume]: 
Of  what  is  he  made? 

He's  like  a  dewdrop  suddenly  cold  and  hard. 
Third   Child: 

With  drops  of  dew  even  now  his  eyes  are  starred. 
[Touching  Diamond's  cheeks.] 
His  cheeks  are  damp.    Have  you  been  in  the  rain? 

Diamond: 
The  rain!    I'm  weeping  because  of  my  fright  and  pain. 

First  Child: 
Pain!    What  does  he  mean?  . 


Second    Child: 
I've  never  heard  of  fright.  • 

Third  Child  [With  disinterested  and  scientific  curiotUy\: 
And  weeping!    What  a  strange  noise  it  is!    Now  might 
One  ask  you  why  you  do  it?    And  do  these  drops 
Keep  rolling  down  your  cheeks  'til  the  weeping  stops? 

Diamond  [Shaking  his  head]: 
Queer  children !    Queer!    What — have  you  never  cried? 

Amycos    [Haughtily]: 
We're  very  sure  we'd  be  able  if  we  tried. 

Myrrh  a: 
And  we  can  laugh! 
[The  children  burst  into  a  gale  of  merriment] 

Clytie: 
We  laugh  and  dance  and  sing. 
Today  we  dance  the  dance  of  the  harvesting, 
The  dance  for  Ceres,  she  who  brings  the  grain 
And  makes  the  meadows  blossom  after  rain. 

Myrrh  A  [/ndicafinff  Proserpine]: 
She  leads  us  in  the  dance,  our  comrade  sweet, 
Proserpine,  Ceres'  daughter,  and  our  feet 
Follow  her  gladly,'  both  in  work  and  play  .     .     . 
But  who  are  you,  and  have  you  lost  your  way? 

Diamond: 
I  am  the  jewel  Diamond  and  I've  come 
FVom  Pluto's  realm,  from  the  earth,  which  is  my  home. 
And  I  don't  like  the  sunshine  and  the  sky. 
And  I  want  to  get  back  and  I  can't;  that's  why  I  cry. 
[He  again  sobs  violently] 

First    Child: 
Again  that  noise!    It  makes  me  feel  queer — ^here! 
[Pointing  to  heart.] 


Color — Scene  I:  Proscenium  floor,  sides  and  ceiling,  while; 
sky,  luminous  lemon  yellow;  altar,  white;  strip  of  grass,  yellow 
green;  tree,  green,  yellow  green,  yellow,  yellow  orange.  A  soft 
yellow  light  floods  he  scene. 
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Second  Child  [With  hand  on  heart]: 

Me  too! 

Third  Child  [Also  ivith  hand  on  heart]: 

Me  too! 

Amycus  [Toxiching  Diamond's  cheek]: 

This  is  what's  called  a  tear, 

I'm  almost  sure! 
Pbosekpine  : 

You  must  love  Pluto  dearly 

To  grieve  for  his  dark  caverns  so  severely. 
Diamond  [With  unction]: 

Oh,  indeed  I  do !    It's  fine  and  damp  down  there, 

And  dismal.    We're  not  troubled  with  fresh  air. 

As  you  are  here!    And  then  it's  nice  and  black! 

We've  sealed  up  every  chink  and  every  crack. 
Proserpine  : 

I  should  smother  there! 
Diamond: 

Oh,  no  indeed  I     It's  roomy. 

We've  several  hundred  caverns  large  and  gloomy. 

And  the  dog  Cerberus  rages  up  and  down. 

While  Pluto  rules  his  realm  with  savage  frown. 
Proserpine   [.4   bit  ironically]: 

Dear  Diamond,  your  loss  is  sad,  but  try 

To  rouse  your  drooping  spirit!    Do  not  cry. 

WiU  you  not  watch  us  as  we  circle  in 

The  dance?    Now  children — ready! — come! — begin! 

[They  now  dance  the  harvest  dance,  beginning  with  the  chant  that 
Diamond  had  interrupted.  This  dance  may  be  as  simple  or  as 
elaborately  worked  out  as  the  director  finds  advisable.  The  spirit 
should  be  one  of  rhythmic  beauty  and  of  exaltation.  The  sym- 
bolism of  Autumn  will  be  used — the  picking  of  the  grapes,  the 
coming  of  the  winds.  It  can  be  a  group  dance  in  its  entirety,  or 
a  group  and  a  solo  dance  combined,  Proserpine  the  solo  dancer. 
As  the_dance  reaches  its  climax  and  conclusion,  there  is  a  banging 
and  clatter  in  the  distance,  as  of  a  heavy  chariot.  The  field  is 
then  enveloped  in  blackness,  through  which  the  figures  are  dimly 
seen  rushing  about  in  tumult.  In  the  confusion  can  be  heard 
cries  of  "Proserpine,"  "Pluto."  When  the  field  is  again  light, 
Proserpine  is  nowhere  to  be  seen.  Diamond  has  also  dis- 
appeared. After  a  moment  of  dumb  bewilderment,  the  children 
all  burst  suddenly  into  tears.  Ceres  rushes  in,  frantic] 
Ceres: 

My  daughter!    O  my  child!    Were  you  not  keeping 

Watch  o'er  my  child? 

Children  [Utterly  surprised  at  their  own  tears]: 

0  Ceres,  we  are  weeping! 

[Ceres  bows  her  head  in  her  hands  as  the  children  crowd  abotU  her.] 

ACT   II 

Pluto  in  his  palace  is  seated  on  a  heavy  throne  at  the  left.  The 
Jewels  are  ranged  in  a  row  at  the  back,  facing  the  audience.  Peo- 
serpine,  in  an  attitude  of  dejection,  is  seated  on  the  floor  at  the  right. 
The  curtain  rises  to  music,  and  the  Jewels  then  begin  their  dance. 
This  may  consist  of  a  movement  of  their  longer  dance  which  is 
described  later  in  the  act,  or  may  be  a  separate  dance.  It  should 
be  brief  and  should  be  staccato  and  include  marching  steps.  * 

Pluto  [After  the  conclusion  of  the  dance,  rising  pompously  and 
addressing  with  solemnity  the  world  at  large]: 
Proserpine,  though  for  six  months  you  have  stayed 
Within  our  kingdom,  and  though  we  have  prayed 
Daily,  that  you  partake  of  costly  dishes. 
Toothsome  and  rich,  you  accede  not  to  our  wishes. 
We're  at  our  wits'  end !    What  are  we  to  do? 

Proserpine  [Piteously]: 
O  Sir,  let  me  go  home! 


•Whenever  the  jewels  move  in  concert  they  do  ao  to  a  staccato  marching  step, 
which  ja  the  hrst  step  of  their  dance. 


Pluto  [As  if  on  an  insp  iration]: 

Do  you  care  for  stew? 

[He  claps  his  hands  and  an  attendant  enters  with  a  large  dish  of 
steaming  stew.     Pluto  peers  into  it.] 

It's  cheap  and  not  expensive,  yet  't's  savory. 
Proserpine  [Not^Jooking  up]: 

I  want  my  mother. 
Pluto  [Persuasively]: 

Our  cook  has  made  it  flavory — 

Onions  and  garlic  the  strongest  in  the  land. 
Proserpine: 

Let  me  go  home! 

[Pluto,  shaking  his  head  sadly,  waves  away  the  stew,  which  the 
attendant  removes.  He  again  claps  his  hands  and  the  Jewels 
file  out,  returning  each  with  a  dish  of  ice-cream  the  color  of 
his  costume.  Each  in  turn  offers  his  dish  of  ice-cream  to  Pro- 
serpine, but  she  remains  obdurate.] 
Pluto  [In  melancholy  tones]: 

Now  what  chUd  can  withstand 

Ice-cream  with  syrups  on  it !    Yet  we've  tried 

A  hundred  methods — ice-cream  boiled  and  fried — 

Green  ice-cream,  violet,  purple,  orange,  red! 

We  have  searched  our  cook-books  and  have  racked  our  head. 
Proserpine  [Dreamily] : 

My  mother  now  is  gathering  in  the  grain, 

And  the  golden  peaches,  and  apples  without  a  stain. 

Rosy,  and  the  ripe  clusters  of  the  gp-apes — 

Pluto  [Struck  by  a  sudden  thought — finger  to  forehead] : 

Ha!  Ha! 

[He  motions  an  attendant  and  whispers  to  him.  Then  pushing  or 
kicking  him,  says  aloud.] 

Move  speedily,  thou  jackanapes! 

[The  Attendant  leaves  with  dispatch  and  returns  with  a  basket 
heaped  beautifully  with  fresh  fruit.    He  offers  this  to  Proserpine, 
but  she  shakes  her  head.] 
Pluto    [Gloomily] : 

Set  it  before  her! 

[The  Attendant  does  so.] 

Now  while  the  time  away 

With  your  sprightliest  dance!    Ho — ^ho,  musicians  play! 

Come,  Emerald!    Come.  Sapphire!    Ruby  bright! 

Come  one  and  aU  to  dance  for  our  delight. 

[There  then  takes  place  the  Dance  of  the  Jewels,  a  jolly  marching 
dance  with  much  interlacing  of  steps  that  bring  out  the  effects  of 
the  colored  lanterns.  The  impression  of  this  dance  should  be  of 
whimsicality  and  charm.  When  this  is  ended,  Pluto  looks 
eagerly  at  Proserpine  for  approval.  She  remains  cold.] 
Pluto  [Standing  impressively  on  steps  of  the  throne] : 

Come,  Cerberus,  our  dog,  faithful  and  snarly! 

[Pluto  then  takes  a  whistle  and  blows  a  long  blast.  Cerberus,  a 
fierce-looking  dog  with  three  heads  comes  in.  He  enters  on  all 
fours,  but  when  Pluto  motions,  Cerberus  approaches  his 
master  on  his  hind  legs.] 

Come,  sweetest  one,  with  thee  a  little  parley! 

[Cerberus  and  Pluto  confer  with  much  confidential  whispering, 
Pluto  talking  to  each  of  the  heads  in  turn.     The  two  evidently 
arrive   at   some   conclusion,    and   Cerberus    descends   to   all- 
fours.] 
Pluto  [With  histrionic  hand-wavings]: 

Avaunt,  my  jewels!    Avaunt,  and  also  go! 

I  too  shall  take  my  leave  that  you  [To  Proserpine]  may  know 

Sweet  solitude  and  meditation  fair. 

But  stiU  no  further  than  from  here  to  there. 

[The  Jewels,  Attendants,  Pluto,  file  out  to  music.  Proserpine 
is  left  alone  with  Oerberus.  Then  begins  a  pantomime  in  which 
Cerberus,  by  every  means  in  his  power,  tries  to  induce  Proser- 
pine to  taste  the  fruit.  He  drags  at  her  dress,  he  whimpers,  he 
growls,  he  pushes  the  fruit  in  front  of  her,  he  pulls  it  away. 
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Color — Scene  II:  Floor,  sides  and  lop,  white;  throne,  black; 
background,  red;  flame,  very,  very  pale  blue,  green,  Vermillion. 
A  deep  pink  flame  illuminates  the  central  portion  of  the  scene  with 
the  throne  as  apex. 

Finally  he  goes  to  a  far  corner  of  the  room,  and  icith  his  head  in 
his  paws,  pretends  to  weep  silently.  Proserpine  being  let  alone, 
is  now  indeed  tempted.  She  approaches  the  fruit,  recedes,  ap- 
proaches it,  recedes  again.  Finally  with  surreptitious  haste,  she 
takes  a  bite  from  a  large  and  beautiful  red  pomec,ranate.  Cer- 
berus turns  around  just  in  time  to  see  her  replace  the  fruit.  She 
stands  terrified.  At  this  moment  Amycus  enters  stealthily  on 
tiptoe.] 
Proserpine   [With  a  half-sob]: 

0  dearest  comrade! 

Amycus  [Whispering — finger  on  lips]: 
S-sh!    Await  your  chance! 

1  shall  engage  him  in  a  little  dance. 

[He  goes  to  Cerberus  and  bows  politely.] 

How  do  you  do !    Are  you  fond  of  dancing,  sir? 
Cerberus    [Savagely]: 

G-r-rr! 

Amycus  [Jumping  back]: 
Ah,    indeed! 

Cerberus  [More  savagely]: 

G-r-rr! 

Amycus  [Recovering  himself  he  remarks  suavely]: 

All  he  says  is  "G-r-rr"! 

In  dog-language  that  means  "Yes"  or  "Thank  you  greatly." 

[He  takes  a  little  flute  from  his  belt.] 

Come  now  and  to  this  measure  move  sedately ! 

[Amycus  pipes  an  infectious  tune,  to  which  he  himself  dances,  all 
the  time  tempting  Cerberus.  The  dog  is  at  first  fierce  and 
sullen,  but  gradually  yields,  draws  nearer  Amycus,  rises  to  his 
hind  legs  and  dances,  clumsily,  of  course,  and  with  much  comic 
effect.  Cerberus  and  Amycus  are  dancing  madly  together 
when  Amycus  motions  to  Proserpine,  who  runs  out  of  the 
room.  The  dog  and  the  boy  follow,  dancing,  locked  in  each 
other's  arms.  Pluto  and  his  court  rush  on  in  confusion.] 
Pluto : 

She's  gone!    She's  gone!    My  heart  within  me  bleeds. 

[He  perceives  the  fruit  basket.] 

But  ah!    She's  eaten  six  pomegranate  seeds. 

And  six  months  of  the  year,  both  night  and  day. 

Within  my  kingdom  always  must  she  stay. 


Color — Scene  HI:  Sides,  floor,  ceiling,  white;  sky,  cecilian 
blue;  tree,  while.    A  very  pale  light  over  the  scene. 

ACT  III 

The  scene  is  the  same  as  in  Act  I,  but  now  all  is  desolation.  Snow 
is  on  the  ground.  The  trees  are  black  and  bare.  Ceres  is  seated 
on  a  large  rock  in  the  center  of  the  field.  The  comrades  of  Proser 
PINE  are  grouped  about  Ceres  in  attitudes  of  utter  woe. 

Ceres  [In  a  low  moaning  tone]: 
Where  has  she  gone,  my  sweet  Proserpine? 

Children  [In  the  same  tone]: 
Alack-a-day,  alas,  and  woe  is  me! 

Ceres: 
Over  the  earth  have  I  sought  her,  over  the  sea! 

Children: 
Where  is  she  now,  the  adored  Proserpine? 

Ceres: 
O  earth  and  heaven,  return  my  child  to  me! 

Children  [Rising  and  stretching  out  their  arms]: 
Come  back,  come  back,  come  back,  Proserpine! 

Ceres: 
Let  all  things  desolate  and  deserted  be 

Children   [Pointing]: 
Behold  the  meadows!    The  aching  wheatfields  see! 

Ceres: 
Moaning  and  bare  and  black  be  every  tree 

Children  [Imitating  tossing  branches]: 
The  forest  tosses  its  arms  in  agony! 

Ceres: 
Until  the  day  my  child  return  to  me. 

Children: 
Return,  and  bring  the  spring,  Proserpine! 

Ceres: 
But  forest  or  field  knows  not  my  agony. 

Children: 
Yes,  most  unfortunate,  most  wretched,  she. 

Ceres: 
O  darling  child,  come  back,  come  back  to  me! 
Children: 
Hear  her  and  come — O  hear,  Proserpine! 

Ceres  [Rising  wearily]: 
Have  you  searched  in  the  forest  under  the  ico-lockcd  rill'.' 
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O.vE    Child  : 

0  Mother  Ceres,  yes! 
Another   Child: 

1  sent  my  trill 

And  call  to  her  echoing  over  the  mountain-tops. 

A   Third   Child: 
I  went  as  far  as  where  the  sunset  stops. 

A  Boy: 
I  sought  the  wind's  black  caverns  where  the  sleet 
Battered  against  me  to  lift  me  off  my  feet. 

Ceres: 
And  nowhere,  nowhere,  was  the  light  of  my  heart! 

First  Child: 
O  stricken  mother,  shall  we  again  depart? 

Ceres: 
Dear  children,  if  you  love  her,  search  again. 

Seco.nd  Child: 
Beloved  mother,  again  and  yet  again! 

Ceres: 
O  this  day  may  your  search  be  not  in  vain! 

Children  [As  they  go  out]: 
We  pray  this  day  our  search  be  not  in  vain! 

Ceres  [Alone — passionately,  with  arms  outstretched]: 
O  my  beloved,  my  Proserpine, 

Though  the  dark  earth  hold  you  fast — come,  come  to  me! 
IAmycus  and  Cerberus  enter.] 

Amycus: 
Dear  mother,  will  you  hear  a  bit  of  news 
That's  almost  sure  to  dissipate  the  blues? 

Ceres: 
O  tell  me  quickly! 

Amycus: 
Your   Proserpine — 

Ceres: 
Yes!   Yes! 

Amycus: 
This  dog  needs  food,  as  you  can  see. 
We've  traveled  a  terrible  distance! 

Ceres: 
And  my  child — ? 

Amycus: 
With  three  mouths  to  feed,  he's  apt  to  be  a  bit  wild 
MTien   he's   famished. 
[He  gives  Cerberus  meat  from  a  wallet,  and  pats  Cerberus' 

heads  as  the  dog  gulps  the  food.] 
There,  good  fellow,  there! 

Ceres: 
And    Proserpine — ? 

Amycus: 
We've  left  her  on  the  stair — 
The  last  stair  of  the  steps  from  below  to  above. 

Proserpine  [Rushing  in]: 
O   darling  mother! 

Ceres  [Embracing  her  wildly]: 
O  my  dearest  love! 

Proserpine  [As  they  hug  each  other]: 
O  mother,   mother! 

Ceres: 
O  my  sweetest  daughter! 

A.MYCUS  [Giving  Cerberus  a  drink]: 
He's  thirsty  now!    Here,  Cerb — here's  a  drink  of  water. 

Proserpine  [Indicating  Amycus  and  Cerberus]: 
O  mother,  it  was  they  who  brought  me! 

Cerberus   [Modestly  and  pleasantly]: 


G-r-rr! 

Ceres  [Shaking  hands  viith  each  in  turn]: 
O  thank  you,  dearest  boy!    O  thank  you,  sir! 

Proserpine: 
But,   mother — 

Ceres: 
Yes,  my  child! 

Proserpine: 
Sweet  mother,  don't  cry — 

Ceres  [Apprehensive]: 
Some  grief  awaits  me! 

Proserpine: 
O  my  mother,  I 
Have  been  in  Pluto's  kingdom — 

Ceres: 
Alack-a-day ! 

Proserpine: 
And  six  pomegranate  seeds  I  ate  to  stay 
My  hunger. 

Ceres: 
Then  for  six  months  of  the  year. 
The  world  and  my  heart  must  be  desolate  and  drear. 

0  woe! 
Proserpine: 

But,  mother,  how  happy  you  will  be 

When  in  the  spring  my  smile  again  you  see. 

And  my  arms  flower-laden  and  my  wreathed  hair. 

1  shall  come  singing,  to  rout  the  world's  despair. 
And  all  the  meadows  shall  blossom  at  my  voice. 
And  all  the  little  rushing  streams  rejoice. 

[The  children  are  heard  in  the  distance.     Proserpine  mischiev- 
ously hides  behind  Ceres  as  her  comrades  com?  ranninj  in] 
Children   [Holding  out  flowers]: 

O  mother  Ceres,  mother  Ceres,  look! — 

We  have  found  flowers  by  a  running  brook. 
Myrrha: 

How  dare  they  bloom  without  Proserpine! 
Another  Child  [Stamping  her  foot]: 

How  dare  they  violate  Ceres'  decree! 
Proserpine   [Running  out.]: 

But  children!  Children!  I'm  here!  I'm  here!  I'm  here! 
Children  [Wild  with  joy  they  embrace  her]: 

0  our  Proserpine!    Our  dearest  dear! 
Amycus   [Leading  Cerberus]: 

Allow  me: — This  is  Cerberus. 

Children  [Withdrawing  in  fright]: 
Oo!     Goo!     Oooo! 

Amycus: 
He's  gentle  and  sweet;  no  harm  to  you  he'll  do. 
His  rough  exterior  holds  a  heart  of  gold. 

Proserpine  [Her  arm  about  Cerberus]: 
He'll  ever  be  my  watch-dog,  kind  yet  bold. 
[The  children  come  up  and  pal  Cerberus,  gingerly  at  first  and 

then  with  affection.] 

Amycus: 
He'U  guard  her  well.  [To  Cerberus]  Now  do  your  nicest  prance! 

1  choose  him  for  my  partner  in  the  dance. 
[He  whirls  Cerberus  about.] 

Children  [Skipping  about  and  flinging  up  their  arms]: 
The  dance!    the  dance!    the  dance!    Our  springtide  dance! 
[They  then,  with  Proserpine  as  leader,  dance  the  Dince  of  the 
Spring.     This  dance  may  follow  a  classical  model  or  be  an  adapt- 
ation thereof.    The  dance  groups  itself  about  Proserpi.ve,  while 
Ceres,  Amycus  and  Cerberus  look  on.] 


Giacosa's  Una  Partita  a  Scacchi  has  been  added  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago's  Italian  series.  This  edition  with  notes  and 
vocabulary  has  been  made  under  the  guidance  of  Ruth  Shepard 


Phelps  of  the  University  of  Minnesota.  The  format  follows 
that  of  the  attractive  Trisii  Amori  referred  to  in  The  Drama 
of  January  1921. 
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DRAMA  LEAGUE  ACTIVITIES 

ECHOES  FROM  THE  CONVENTION 


The  Pitiful  Plight  of  the  Provinces 

By  JOHN  L.  PELTRET 


MY  work  in  the  theatre  requires  that  I  be  heard  and 
not  seen  and,  therefore,  I  ask  your  indulgence  for 
reading  this  address  as  I  am  anxious  that  the  thoughts 
conveyed  be  definite  and  exact. 

When  I  was  a  small  boy  in  San  Francisco  there  was  a  jingle 
rhyme  in  great  favor  which  ran,  "The  shortest  way  to  San 
Jose  is  through  San  Juan  and  Monterey,  San  Juan,  San  Benito, 
Petaluma,  Saucelito,  that's  the  shortest  way  to  San  Jose." 
The  names  denote  towns  situated  criss-cross  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  counties  and  none  of  them  are  between  San  Fran- 
cisco and  San  Jose.  It  was  a  great  game  to  travel  that  way  in 
imagination,  and  such  is  the  game  of  the  theatrical  folk  who 
tour  what  is  here  termed  the  "provinces." 

Why  the  provinces?  It  seems  our  fine,  graceful,  dignified 
name  "states,"  or  even  the  comprehensive  term  "one  night- 
ers"  might  be  more  expressive.  Many  years  have  I  played  the 
game  of  the  shortest  way  to  San  Jose.  It  has  taken  me  to  towns 
no  one  ever  heard  of  except  the  inhabitants,  to  towns  which 
have  passed  away  altogether,  to  the  greatest  cities  in  this  great 
land  and  all  sorts  of  towns  in  between  the  two.  They  are  all 
good  towns.  Each  of  our  states  has  individual  beauty  and  it 
does  not  matter  whether  the  state  be  small  or  large,  one  is  the 
better  for  knowing  it. 

It  is  in  the  small  towns,  in  the  provinces,  if  you  please,  that 
the  ideals  of  this  republic  find  their  best  expression.  And  if 
the  devastating  waves  of  communism  or  bolshevism,  which  are 
now  threatening  Europe,  ever  approach  this  country,  in  such 
towns  will  rise  the  rocks  upon  which  they  will  be  smashed  to 
pieces.     It  is  glorious  to  hear  our  fine  old  eagle  scream. 

We  are  here  to  consider  the  Pitiful  Plight  of  the  Provinces. 
It  is  an  axiom  that  we  get  out  of  life  just  about  what  we  put 
into  it.  That  holds  true  of  communities  no  less  than  individ- 
uals. If  the  provinces  are  in  a  pitiful  plight,  as  alleged,  it  is 
because  they  have  given  out  so  little  The  provinces  have  been 
so  backward  in  acknowledging  the  good  things  in  the  theatre 
that  the  good  things  have  ceased  to  seek  them  out.  The  box- 
ofiice  is  a  barometer  which  registers  the  status  of  every  town. 
The  most  commercial  of  managers  rend  it,  for  the  mental  atti- 
tude of  a  community  is  revealed  there  as  surely  as  the  sun  on  a 
clear  day.  The  managers  use  it  as  a  guide  to  find  the  sort  of 
material  the  public  wants  in  the  theatre. 

IN  any  community  three  things  are  necessary  to  make 
a  good  impression  on  the  visitor:  clean,  paved  streets, 
a  decent,  properly  conducted  hotel,  and  a  well  equipped,  in- 
telligently managed  theatre.  These  throe  ind'cate  civic  pride. 
The  impression  a  place  gives,  especially  with  the  casual  visitor, 
is,  to  a  great  extent,  that  made  by  the  streets,  the  hotel,  and 
the  theatre. 

The  subject  which  has  our  interest  is  the  theatre.  In  the 
theatres  of  the  smaller  towns  and  cities,  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  manager  who  sends  attractions  on  tour,  there  are  three 
serious  obstacles  to  successful  operation.  They  are  dirt,  the 
incompetent  and  often  dishonest  manager,  and  the  public  lack 
of  interest  in  good  plays,  well  acted. 

The  playgoing  public  gives  itself  little  concern  with  the  con- 
ditions back  of  the  curtain  line  and  does  not  realize  that  such 
conditions  affect  every  performance    '  ven  in  a  theatre.     Un- 
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clean,  badly  ventilated  dressing  rooms,  unsanitary  toilets,  the 
general  filth  found  back  stage  in  many  theatres  is  appalling. 
Such  conditions  account  for  the  fact  that  actors  of  standing  are 
unwilling  to  play  outside  the  larger  cities.  A  star  of  interna- 
tional reputation  played  in  the  capitol  city  of  one  of  the  largest 
states  in  the  Union.  Conditions  on  the  stage  were  so  unsani- 
tary that  she  wrote  to  the  governor  of  the  State  denouncing 
them  as  an  outrage  to  public  decency  and  a  danger  to  health. 
I  visited  that  town  a  year  or  two  afterwards  and  found  the  con- 
ditions unchanged  and  do  not  doubt  that  they  remain  as  bad 
to  this  day. 

A  few  days  ago  a  young  actress  told  of  an  experience  she  had 
in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  She  played  in  a 
town  of  100,000  people  about  fifty  miles  from  Boston.  Con- 
ditions back  stage  were  vile.  The  carpets  in  the  dressing  rooms 
were  so  dirty  it  was  necessary  to  place  newspapers  on  them  to 
protect  the  feet  of  the  players.  The  company  manager  asked 
this  young  lady  if  she  would  join  some  friends  of  his  after  the 
performance.  She  accepted  and  they  went  to  a  club  nearby, 
maintained  by  the  finer  men  of  the  community.  During  supper 
some  one  mentioned  the  theatre  and  the  actress  denounced 
conditions  in  the  dressing  rooms  and  on  the  stage  in  such  terms 
that  no  one  could  misunderstand.  One  of  the  guests  asked  if  he 
might  send  a  rug  from  the  club  to  be  used  during  the  engage- 
ment and  the  actress  picked  out  a  very  fine  one  which  was  in 
place  the  next  day.  This  actress  left  that  company  shortly 
afterward  and  by  chance  returned  to  the  town  with  another 
organization.  She  found  the  conditions  as  bad  as  before  and 
learned,  also,  that  the  man  who  had  sent  the  rug  for  the  dress- 
ing room  was  the  owner  and  manager  of  the  theatre.  It  is 
safe  to  assert  that  today  the  theatre  she  spoke  of  is  as  dirty  as 
ever,  in  fact,  it  is  undoubtedly  much  dirtier  for  a  few  more 
months  of  grime  have  had  an  opportunity  to  find  lodgment  in 
the  equipment. 

These  cases  probably  sound  extreme  but  you  have  no  idea  of 
the  number  of  towns  where  conditions  just  as  bad  exist.  In 
countless  towns  the  players  have  the  best  of  reason  to  think 
that  the  entire  supply  of  cleaning  powder,  scrubbing  brushes, 
mops,  paint,  soap,  water,  disinfectant  and  elbow  grease  were 
exhausted  many  years  before  the  erection  of  the  local  opera 
house. 

SOME  twenty  years  ago,  for  the  first  and  only  time  I  visited 
the  little  town  of  Sunbury,  Pennsylvania.  The  theatre 
was  an  ordinary,  bamlike  affair  which  appeared  to  be  a  convert- 
ed skating  rink.  The  manager's  office  was  not  elaborate  but  I 
noted  that  it  was  clean  and  orderly  as  were  the  lobby  and  au- 
ditorium. I  had  occasion  to  go  back  stage  to  see  the  billposter. 
As  I  stepped  from  the  entry  off  the  stage  door  there  was  revealed 
a  green  room  artistically  decorated  with  comfortable  chairs,  a 
lounge,  the  current  magazines  on  a  center  table,  writing  desk 
and  stationery,  a  complete  medicine  chest,  a  sewing  machine 
and  pictures  on  the  walls.  Everything  possible  had  been  pro- 
vided for  the  comfort  of  the  players.  The  dressing  rooms  were 
immaculately  clean,  light  and  airy.  That  manager,  by  his 
thoughtfulness,  assured  his  public,  performances  that  called  into 
play  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  actors.  The  conditions  on  the 
stage  were  a  distinct  asset  to  the  theatre  and  to  the  commum'ty. 
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No  aotor  who  played  that  house  would  ever  forget  the  name  of 
Sunbury,  and  if  the  tovsTi  was  mentioned  he  would  speak  of  the 
place  with  enthusiasm. 

It  is  not  expected  that  ideal  conditions  shall  exist  everywhere. 
But  some  one  in  every  town  should  make  it  his  business  to  see 
that  conditions  back  stage  are  such  that  decent,  self-respecting 
men  and  women  can  feel,  at  least,  a  sense  of  cleanliness.  I 
agree  that  this  is  the  business  of  the  local  manager  but,  un- 
fortunately, in  many  places  he  does  not  think  it  is  any  concern 
of  his.  The  attitude  of  such  managers  is  that  anything  is  good 
enough  for  the  actor,  and  that  spirit  exists  in  some  cities  as  well 
as  the  one-night  stands. 

I  will  try  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the  difficulties  we  encounter 
with  the  incompetent  and  often  dishonest  manager.  The  dis- 
honest breed,  I  am  glad  to  say,  is  fast  becoming  extinct,  though 
he  still  exists  here  and  there.  .\s  fast  as  his  tricks  are  discov- 
ered word  goes  out  over  the  country  and  the  men  in  charge  of 
attractions  watch  him  so  closely  that  he  soon  finds  honesty  is 
the  best  policy. 

The  incompetent  manager,  however,  is  the  rule  rather  than 
the  exception.  Let  me  briefly  outline  the  details  of  arranging 
for  a  one-night  stand  engagement,  as  relates  to  this  discussion. 
Some  weeks  before  an  attraction  reaches  a  town  the  advance 
agent  sends  material  to  the  local  manager  including  press  matter 
and  cuts  for  the  newspapers  together  with  printing  for  the 
billposter.  On  one-night  stands  the  advance  agent  can  spend 
only  one  day  in  each  town  and  arrives  seven  to  ten  days  ahead 
of  his  attraction.  It  is  not  unusual  for  him  to  find  unopened 
the  material  he  has  sent,  including  that  which  was  to  be  used 
in  advance  of  his  arrival.  If  experienced  he  is  hardened  to  this, 
hopes  for  the  best,  and  proceeds  to  arrange  for  a  scale  of  prices, 
draw  up  an  advertising  schedule  for  the  newspapers,  see  that 
the  printing  is  on  hand  for  the  billposters  and  to  call,  if  time 
allows,  on  the  newspaper  editors.  He  lays  out  a  campaign  for 
the  local  manager  to  execute  after  his  departure.  How  many, 
many  times  the  attraction  reaches  the  town  and  the  company 
manager  finds  that  practically  nothing  arranged  for  by  the 
advance  man  has  been  attended  to.  The  public  has  not  been 
definitely  informed  of  the  attraction  and,  unless  it  be  one  of 
great  fame,  business  is  bad  and  the  town,  to  use  a  vulgar  verna- 
cular phrase,  becomes  known  as  a  rotten  show  town.  The 
truth  is  that  there  may  be  business  and  good  business  in  that 
town  for  the  attraction.  It  is  not  the  town  which  is  rotten,  it 
suffers  through  rotten  theatre  management. 

The  producing  manager  who  sends  companies  on  tour  is 
almost  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  local  manager  in  the 
matter  of  advertising  an  attraction.  Unless  the  local  manager 
gives  intelligent  assistance  there  is  going  to  be  no  business  in 
his  theatre.  A  man  may  be  a  good  grocer,  plumber,  county 
clerk,  high  sheriff,  two-gun  man,  printer,  jeweler,  druggist,  real 
estate  agent  or  billposter,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  he  is  a 
good  manager  for  a  theatre.  Many  men  in  many  lines  try  to 
run  theatres  and  of  the  list  mentioned  the  only  intelligent  mana- 
ger was  the  grocer  and  he  let  some  one  else  attend  to  the  details 
of  running  the  opera  house. 

We  find  the  average  one-night  stand  manager  has  not  the 
confidence  of  his  public.  He  has  not  played  fair  with  them 
and  has  not  played  fair  with  the  producing  manager.  This 
lack  of  fairness  has  been  costly  to  all  concerned.  Where  a  local 
manager  commands  the  respect  of  his  community  h3  will  be 
able  to  give  them  the  very  best  plays  that  come  near  the  ter- 
ritory because  he  secures  patronage  for  them  and  managers  are 
on  the  look-out  for  just  such  places. 

THERE  is  a  town  of  fifty  thousand  pejple  near  Chicago. 
The  theatre  had  been  nm  in  the  usual  haphazard  manner 
until  a  man  who  knew  the  game  took  charge  of  it.  In  the  main 
he  ran  high  class  pictures  with  a  fine  orchestra.  Two  or  three 
times  a  month,  which  was  all  the  town  could  stand,  he  a.-ranged 


for  a  first  class  touring  company."  I  was  ahead  of  a  certain 
play  which  had  one  day  to  fill-in  a  week.  I  went  to  that  man- 
ager. He  wanted  to  play  the  attraction  as  much  as  I  wanted 
to  play  with  him.  Unfortunately  he  had  contracted  for  a  play 
of  similar  character  for  just  a  week  before  the  date  we  had 
open.  He  knew  he  could  make  money  with  our  attraction  but 
he  refused  to  play  it  because  it  would  break  his  rule  of  not  having 
two  plays  alike  in  succession  and  it  would  increase  the  number 
of  attractions  h .  offered  in  a  certain  period.  Intelligent  manage- 
ment includes  a  knowledge  of  pubUc  demand  and  there  was  an 
illustration  of  it.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  meet  a  man  who  was 
giving  such  direction  to  the  enterprise  he  had  in  charge.  Every 
attraction  playing  Decatur,  Illinois,  is  assured  of  all  the  busi- 
ness the  house  can  hold  because  the  public  knows  it  will  get  the 
best  there  is  and  that  there  will  be  varied  entertainment.  That 
manager  always  lets  his  public  know  all  about  the  play  and  the 
players  and  they  can  judge  beforehand  whether  it  has  an  appeal. 
He  has  the  confidence  of  his  public  and  as  long  as  he  maintains 
these  standards  he  will  retain  it.  That  manager  also  has  the 
confidence  of  the  producers  and  whenever  an  attraction  is 
going  into  his  territory  he  is  consulted  and  routes  are  arranged, 
if  possible,  so  that  the  good  attraction  can  play  with  him. 

GOOD  acting  has  no  value  for  the  American  public.  A 
very  limited  number  of  our  people  may  know  and  appreciato 
the  actor's  art,  but  how  few  there  are  is  soon  learned  by  the  man 
who  risks  many  thousands  of  dollars  every  year  producing 
plays.  To  survive,  the  producer  must  get  returns  at  the  box- 
office  and  there  is  nothing  deader  than  a  play  which  will  not 
attract  the  public. 

Some  of  you  will  remembar  The  Saving  Grace  in  which 
Cyril  Maude  appeared.  It  was  -'ot  d,  great  play  in  any  sense 
of  the  word,  but  it  did  contain  a  certain  amount  of  entertain- 
ing matter.  That  play,  in  its  last  two  acts,  provided  an  exhi- 
bition of  ensemble  acting  which  has  never  been  excelled  in  this 
country.  A  few  playgoers  appreciated  th3  exquisite  perform- 
ance, but  the  general  public  was  bored.  Gooq  acting  held  no 
saving  grace  for  the  venture  and  the  production  soon  went  to 
the  dim  and  dusty  silences  of  the  Westminster  Abbey  of  the 
show  business,  Mr.  Cain's  very  famous  storehouse. 

At  about  the  same  time  there  was  current  another  play  of 
quality  not  nearly  so  good,  with  an  actress  who  had  a  cute  little 
bag'of  tricks  and  a  cast  which  gave  a  passably  fair  performance. 
That  play  in  one  season  showed  a  profit  of  $150,000.  The 
public  liked  the  little  bag  of  tricks,  was  not  in  the  least  interested 
in  whether  the  acting  was  good,  bad  or  indifferent,  and  paid  at 
the  box-office  for  what  it  wanted  and  they  piid  in  the  big  towns, 
the  medium  towns  and  the  little  towns.  They  ware  all  alike 
and  they  would  have  treated  The  Saving  Grace  with  the  same 
indifference  noted  in  Chicago. 

IT  may  occur  to  you  that  lack  of  proper  announcement  is 
responsible  for  the  failure  to  patronize  good  acting.  John  D. 
Williams,  last  season,  brought  to  production  a  play  called  For 
the  D'fense  with  Richard  Bennjtt  as  the  star.  The  company 
included  John  Sainpolis,  Louise  Closser  Hale,  Isabel  Morrison,  a 
brilliant  young  protegee  of  Winthrop  Ames  named  Winifred 
Lenihan  and  other  players,  making  a  competent  cast  intended 
for  the  New  York  presentation  of  the  piece.  A  congestion  of 
bookings  forced  the  play  to  tour  for  a  few  weeks.  We  went  as 
far  west  as  Omaha  and  Kansas  City.  The  play  was  a  mystery 
drama  which  scored  some  success  in  New  York,  but  during  the 
run.  Beyond  the  Horizon,  intended  only  for  special  matinees, 
became  so  popular  that  it  forced  the  retirement  of  For  the 
Defense. 

On  the  preliminary  tour  we  were  handicapi>ed  by  a  lack  of 
city  reputation.  V-'^e  had,  however,  a  cast  with  players  who 
seldom  visited  the  towns  this  tour  included.  All  werj  players 
of  distinction  and  well  known  for  fine  work  in  many  produo- 
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tions.  If  the  people  of  the  «ne-night  staads  knew  such  players 
were  to  appear  the  natural  presumption  is  that  they  would  rush 
to  buy  tickets.  Large  advertisements  were  cirried  in  the  news- 
papers of  each  town  so  that  a  brief  account  could  be  given  of  the 
players  and  the  work  they  had  done.  If  the  people  were  in- 
terested in  good  acting,  here  was  assurance  of  it  in  advance.  If 
they  wanted  a  painstaking  production  Mr.  Williams  had  never 
failed  to  give  one.  If  they  wanted  an  interesting  play  the 
author  of  For  the  Defense  had  written  On  Trial.  The  public 
could  not  miss  any  of  these  facts  if  they  read  the  newspapers. 
In  the  towns  where  the  management  appeared  particularly  un- 
reliable, I  took  the  advertisements  to  the  newspapers  to  be  sure 
that  they  would  appear. 

On  our  route  was  a  town  which  ig  the  seat  of  a  State  Univer- 
sity. In  an  adjacent  town,  reached  by  trolley,  we  had,  as  op- 
position, a  musical  comedy  which  came  into  Chicago  for  an 
extended  run  and  ended  its  stay  in  two  weeks.  This  opposi- 
tion was  dangerous  and  I  took  particular  pains  to  get  my  adver- 
tising of  the  good  actors  in  the  college  papers,  to  see  that  circu- 
lars were  mailed  generally  in  the  town  and  to  the  collegians, 
and  I  personally  called  up  a  number  of  the  professors  on  the 
telephone  and  told  them  about  Mr.  Bennett,  the  company, 
and  the  play.  When  the  returns  were  in  there  was  exactly 
.|102.50  in  the  house,  of  which  our  share  was  $76,873^.  It  cost 
betwceii  eight  and  nine  hundred  dollars  a  day  to  operate  that 
company  and  no  manager  is  able  to  pay  salaries  with  good 
ne^Vi'^paper  notices  which  appear  after  the  attraction  has  left 
tt)wn  or  with  the  regrets  of  townspeople  who  hear  how  good  the 
play  was  and  wish  they  had  gone  to  see  it.  The  manager  of 
the  opposition  musical  comedy,  which  lasted  two  weeks  in 
Chicago,  sometime  afterward  showed  me  the  receipts  for  that 
same  night. .  They  were  $1,780.  The  town  was  Urbana  which 
boasts  the  University  of  Illinois. 

But  do  not  think  that  the  University  of  Illinois  stands  alone 
when  it  comes  to  this  attitude  toward  the  actor's  art.  We  also 
played,  with  that  company,  in  Ann  Arbor  where  the  University 
of  Michigan  is  located.  The  same  methods  were  used  in  an- 
nouncing the  play,  except  that  I  did  not  have  time  to  telephone 
the  professor.  The  town  contributed  $280,  bettering  Illinois 
$117.50,  Iowa  City  and  the  University  of  Iowa,  gave  up  $325,  a 
little  better,  but  a  long  way  from  our  operating  expense  to  say 
nothing  of  profits.  Our  average  business  on  the  one-night 
stands  with  that  company  was  about  $500,  representing  a  net 
daily  loss  of  some  $375.  My  experience  has  been  that  the 
most  consistent  supporter  of  good  plays  and  players  among  the 
universities  is  that  of  Wisconsin  at  Madison. 

THE  officers  of  the  Drama  League  throughout  the  country 
must  realize  this  failure  to  appreciate  worthwhile  play- 
ing and  plays  even  among  the  members  of  the  organization 
where  it  should  be  found  at  its  best. 

I  am  representing  William  Harris,  Jr.,  who  produced  East  is 
West  in  *hich  Fay  Bainter  is  playing,  John  Drinkwater's 
Abraham  Lincoln,  and  that  author's  latest  play,  Mary  Stuart, 
also  The  Bad  Man,  The  .  Thirteenth  Chair,  The  Yellow 
Jacket  and  othe-  plays.  His  brother,  Henry  B.  Harris,  was  a 
prolific  producer  of  plays  by  American  authors  and  a  staunch 
believer  in  the  ability  of  the  American  player.  When  he  died 
the  theatre  suffeced  a  serious  loss.  Henry  B.  Harris  produced, 
at  one  tfi^,  The  Scarecrow,  an  allegorical  drama  by  Percy 
MacKaye.  It  did  not  score  a  success  and  was  withdrawn. 
Later  in  the  season  Mr.  Harris  put  that  play  in  rehearsal  again 
and  booked  a  route  which  ultimately  led  to  an  engagement  in 
Chicago.  "Thei  cast  Was  a  very  fine  one  and  Frank  Reicher 
gave  an  adroit  and  fascinating  performance  as  the  man  of 
straw.  Before  I  left  New  York,  in  advance  of  The  Scarecrow, 
Mr.  Harris  said  to  me,  "I  am  sending  this  play  out  because  I 
think  it  is  a  good  example  of  American  playwrighting,  and  I 
liope  it  will  be  finely  acted.     I  do  not  expect  to  make  money 


with  it  but  such  plays  are  good  for  the  theatre.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  expect  to  lose  some  money  and  if  we  can  break  even 
on  the  tour  I  will  be  very  well  pleased;  if  we  make  money 
I  shall  be  delightfully  surprised.  I  am  telling  you  this  so  that 
you  will  not  be  worried  if  the  business  is  not  good." 

Whatever  the  critics  and  the  idealists  may  have  thought  of 
The  Scarecrow,  he  prediction  of  Mr.  Harris  proved  correct 
and  we  did  not  do  very  well  up  to  the  time  we  reached  Chicago 
where  the  play  might  have  found  a  public.  Ivnowing  the  goods 
we  had  to  sell  would  appeal  to  a  specialized  public  and  that  we 
would  need  all  the  help  we  could  get,  I  called  upon  the  Drama 
League  for  assistance.  The  officers  worked  like  Trojans  to 
arouse  interest.  They  exhausted  every  means  to  get  the  mem- 
bers and  their  acquaintances  to  the  boxoflSce.  I  cannot  praise 
too  highly  the  work  of  those  officers.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  response  was  negligible.  The  only  time  that  the  theatre 
was  more  than  a  quarter  filled  was  the  afternoon  a  reception 
was  given  at  which  the  actors  appeared  and  Mr.  Reicher,  as 
the  guest  of  honor,  made  an  address.  Then  the  place  was 
packed    to    the   doors. 

It  cost  Mr.  Harris  between  ten  and  fifteen  thousand  dollars 
for  that  experience  in  giving  a  fine  play,  beautifully  acted.  He 
lost  it,  gracefully  and  without  regret,  as  was  his  wont.  Were 
Henry  B.  Harris  alive  today  he  would  be  guided  by  exactly  the 
same  motives  and  his  brother,  William  Harris,  Jr.,  as  was  noted 
not  ong  ago  by  Heywood  Broun  in  the  New  York  Tribune,  is 
the  same  type  of  producer.  He  took  just  that  kind  of  chance 
with  John  Drinkwater's  Abraham  Lincoln.  The  play  had 
been  running  for  months  in  a  suburban  theatre  in  London  and 
had  been  inspected,  before  Mr.  Harris  bought  it,  by  many  other 
American  managers  or  their  representatives.  The  other  mana- 
gers did  not  think  that  Abraham  Lincoln  had  a  chance  for  success 
because  it  was  -wTitten  by  an  Englishman  and  it  was  said  that 
Mr.  Drinkwater's  conception  of  our  great  statesman  would  not 
be  accepted  by  the  American  pubUc.  In  addition  the  piece  was 
burdened  with  fine  craftsmanship  and  required  acting  of  such 
exceptional  quality  that  the  reports  stated  the  public  on  this 
side  would  not  be  interested  in  it.  Those  managers  were  as- 
tounded at  the  reception  given  to  Abrahayn  Lincoln  in  this 
country  and  they  were  perfectly  right,  too,  in  their  judgment, 
of  it.  But  WilUam  Harris  took  the  chance  that  there  might 
be  an  appeal  in  it  and  he  found  there  was. 

Theatrical  producers  like  Henry  B.  and  William  Harris,  Jr., 
are  known  in  their  true  aspect  to  few  men  and  they  are  usually 
the  ones  who  handle  their  business  affairs.  Even  the  actors 
who  receive  their  salaries  from  them  seldom  have  an  insight 
into  the  risks  such  men  take,  what  handicaps  they  work  under 
and  how  often  they  keep  a  play  running  long  after  all  chance 
of  making  it  a  success  seems  to  have  disappeared.  Sometimes 
this  dogged  perseverance  wins  but  as  a  rule  the  result  is  marked 
in  red  ink  on  the  cash  book. 

THE  American  public  does  not  object  to  fine  acting.  As 
one  part  of  an  evening's  entertainment  it  will  be  tolerat-  • 
ed.  Even  at  such  times  the  public  does  not  concern  itself  very  ' 
much  with  the  art  displayed,  for  it  is  a  mere  incident  in  the 
play  which  awakes  their  emotions  or  excites  their  curiosity. 
Few  Americans  seek  the  theatre  to  see  good  acting.  Primarily 
the  theatre  must  provide  entertainment  and  our  people  do  not 
find  entertainment  in  good  acting. 

Contrast  this  attitude  with  that  of  the  London  playgoers. 
Their  loyalty  to  favorite  actors  is  proverbial.  It  does  not 
matter  particularly  what  the  play  is  if  it  be  fairly  good  and  have 
a  player  who  has  gained  the  favor  of  the  London  public.  Then 
the  libraries  take  blocks  of  seats  for  weeks  ahead  and  the  book- 
ings are  prodigious. 

When  Ermette  Novelli,  the  great  Italian  actor,  visited  this 
country  for  the  first  time,  he  played  at  the  theatre  with  which  I 
was  connected  in  Boston.     I  had  great  difficulty  in  obtaining 
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from  the  manager  of  the  company  the  repertoire  for  the  first 
week.  Finally  it  came  and  on  the  arrival  of  the  company  I 
told  the  manager  I  must  have  the  list  of  plays  for  the  second 
week.  "It  is  amazing,"  he  said,  "that  you  must  know  so  far 
ahead.  Why,  in  Rome,  when  Signer  Novelli  is  playing,  we  put 
up  a  notice  in  the  afternoon  that  Signer  Novelli  will  appear  in 
Richelieu  or  A  Night  Out  or  whatever  play  he  happens  to 
feel  in  the  mood  for  doing  on  that  day.  The  public  comes  to 
see  Novelli  and  his  company  act." '  After  witnessing  the  per- 
formances of  Novelli  and  his  company  I  was  not  surprised  to 
know  that  the  public  in  Rome  went  to  see  them  act.  Although 
he  made  two  visits  to  the  United  States  Novelli  achieved  only 
an  artistic  success.  He  wanted  to  show  his  art  in  the  American 
theatre  and  was  rich  enough  to  indulge  in  the  experiment  which 
was  a  very  costly  one.  The  American  public  was  not  inter- 
ested in  this  great  actor. 

The  only  foreign  player  who  has  ever  made  a  popular  success 
in  America  is  Bernhardt  and  she  did  not  succeed  because  of  her 
acting.  Bernhardt  is  one  of  the  most  .adroit  advertisers  the 
world  has  ever  known.  She  never  misses  an  opportunity  to 
make  a  grand  gesture  or  to  do  the  thing  which  will  keep  her 
name  before  the  public.  I  am  not  decrying  her  art,  but  she 
has  also  the  unusual  quality  of  being  a  saleswoman  as  well  as 
an  artist.  She  is  the  P.  T.  Bamum  of  the  theatre.  Duse, 
Novelli,  Coquelin,  Hading,  all  lacked  this  quality.  They  were 
great  artists  but  failed  as  box-office  attractions. 

Reference  to  European  artists  wiU  recall  the  success  made 
by  Henry  Irving  and  Ellen  Terry.  Irving  was  a  stage  manager 
and  producer  rather  than  an  actor.  However,  Ellen  Terry,  his 
leading  woman,  was  a  great  actress.  Once  Ellen  Terry,  without 
the  Irving  embellishment,  came  to  America.  She  went  to  the 
towns  and  cities  where  Irving  productions  had  scored  their  great- 
est successes  and  where  her  acting  had  been  praised  in  the  high- 
est terms.  She  played  to  empty  benches  and  the  tour  was  a 
financial  failure.  Again  the  art  of  play-acting  had  no  box- 
ofPce  value. 

THE  majority  of  the  American  playgoers  know  little  of 
the  art  of  dramatic  construction.  This  fact  is  so  well  estab- 
lished that  I  feel  it  is  entitled  only  to  passing  mention.  Good 
plays  mean  even  less  than  good  acting  to  the  rank  and  file  who 
come   to   the   box-office. 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  what  the  workers  in  the  theatre 
give  up  to  bring  plays  to  the  towns  far  away  from  all  the  com- 
forts a  home  can  give?  The  lonely  life,  the  hotel  rooms,  the 
hard  traveling,  the  loss,  above  all,  of  the  dear  associations  which 
go  to  make  the  substance  in  the  life  of  the  average  mortal.  The 
people  of  the  theatre  give  all  these  up  because  the  theatre  is 
their  life  and  their  work.  In  the  work,  in  the  excitement,  in 
the  constant  movement,  there  is  compensation  until  they  are 
old  and  car  have  the  life  no  longer.  Then  they  miss  that  which 
you  have  been  gathering  through  the  years. 

These  generalizations  have  a  very  direct  bearing  on  the  subject 
of  "The  Pitiful  Plight  of  the  Provinces."  The  larger  cities, 
with  great  populations,  provide  clean,  sanitary  theatres,  oper- 
ated, in  a  majority  of  cases,  by  comi)etent  managers.  Their 
population  contains  a  certain  percentage  of  individuals  who  ap- 
preciate well  acted,  good  plays.  But  when  such  plays  fail  in 
the  large  cities  or  make  just  barely  enoDgh  to  cover  expenses,  a 
manager  faces  inevitable  losses  on  a  tour  of  the  smaller  places. 
Some  one  attempted  it  wiih  John  Ferguson  after  the  Theatre 
Guild  had  scored  the  sensational  success  with  that  play  in  New 
York.  Practically  the  original  cast  went  on  tour  and  I  wish  that 
some  one  would  make  me  a  present  of  the  money  the  experi- 
ment cost.  I  am  not  a  prohibitionist  and  it  could  be  used 
to  advantage.  * 

In  casting  a  play  to  tour  the  states,  the  producing  manager 
has  difficulty  in  getting  efficient  actors  because  tho.se  who 
can  afford  to  do  so  refuse  to  play  such  tours.     The  manager 


may  offer  much  larger  salaries  than  the  actors  could  get  in  the 
cities.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  money.  >  The  actors  prefer  to  re- 
main idle  rather  than  accept  the  engagement.  The  reason  is 
found  in  dirty,  cold,  badly  operated  theatres,  hotels  unfit  for 
self-respecting  citizens  to  inhabit,  food  badly  cooked  and  served 
in  a  slovenly  manner,  and  to  cap  it  all,  it  is  known  that  there  is, 
in  reality,  no  true  appreciation  of  the  actor's  art  in  such  towns. 
The  trickster,  the  -poseur  or  the  kitten  with  the  cute  little  bag 
of  tricks  is  more  welcome  than  the  serious  student  who  has 
fortified  his  natural  talent  with  a  complete  knowledge  of  his 
craft. 

If,  as  seems  to  be  assured,  the  provinces  are  in  a  pitiful  plight, 
they  are  getting  just  about  what  they  are  giving  to  the  theatre. 
And,  after  all,  they  are  getting  just  about  the  sort  of  fare  that  they 
are  willing  to  pay  for.  If  they  had  anything  better  it  might  result 
in  mental  indigestion.  When  there  is  such  a  demand  for  good 
playing  and  good  plays  as  will  make  it  profitable,  when  there 
are  decent  theatres  to  play  in  and  at  least  clean  hotels  for  a  tempor- 
ary domicile,  when  the  Provincial  Manager  attains  the  distinction 
wrought  of  ordinary  intelligence,  then  the  Provinces  will  no 
longer  be  in  a  Pitiful  Plight. 

♦Editor's  Note:  _  In  connection  with  Mr.  Peltret's  comment  on  the  reception 
of  John  Ferguson  in  "the  provinces,"  the  following  paragraph  written  by  Mr, 
Stephen  Rathbun,  dramatic  critic  of  the  New  York  Sun,  in  The  Drama  Decem- 
tter,  1019,  is  of  interest;  "It  is  only  fair  to  state  for  the  benefit  of  readers  of  this 
magazine  who  intend  to  see  St.  John  Ervine's  powerfully  realistic  Irish  drama 
John  Ferguson  while  it  is  on  tour  that  Miss  Helen  Freeman  as  Ferguson's 
daughter  is  the  only  important  member  who  remains  of  the  original  cast.  Chang- 
ing the  cast  of  this  Broadway  success  when  it  started  on  tour  will  not  help  the 
reputation  of  the  Theatre  Guild  outside  of  New  York.  It  is  the  first  serious 
mistake  that  this  young  organization  has  made." 
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THE  function  of  the  Committee  on  Surveys  of, the  Drama 
League  has  been  to  investigate  dramatic  conditions  the 
country  over,  in  order  that  better  plays  might  be  given  in  com- 
munities which  now  do  not  enjoy  even  ordiii,»ry  plays.  The 
committee  hoped  to  prepare,  by  the  time  the  Convention  was 
called,  an  accurate  and  altogether  comprehensive  reveiw  of 
theatrical  conditions,  so  that  the  members  of  the  Drama  League 
might  b3  brought  to  realize  the  tremendous  unevenness  of  Am- 
erican play  production,  and  what  might  help  to  relieve  an 
unfortunate  condition  of  affairs. 

"The  attempt  and  not  the  deed  confounds  us,"  applies  to  the 
results  obtained  by  the  committee.  For  several  reasons  the 
actual  mailing  of  preliminary  questionnaires,  in  fact  the  organ- 
ization of  the  committee  and  the  mapping  out  of  the  work  to 
be  done,  was  not  completed  and  in  full  running  order  until  the 
end  of  March.  It  was  considered  wise,  due  to  the  fact  that  so 
little  time  remained  before  the  Convention  in  April,  to  send 
out  a  series  of  questions  to  Drama  League  centers  wherever 
these  were  organized  the  country  over.  Persons  prominent 
in  this  organization  were  looked  upon  as  most  suited  to  supply 
material  in  their  commimities. 

The  next  step  was  the  choosing  of  whxt  ihf  commi.tee  con- 
sidered representative  towns  in  the  different  states.  Once 
these  were  selected  the  choice  being  based  on  proportionate 
population  and  likeUhood  of  dramatic  activity — the  question- 
naire was  mailed  to  subscribers  of  The  Drama  in  those  towns. 
An  appeal  as  earnest  as  ours  was  received  with  very  encourag- 
ing support,  and,  coupled  with  a  final  appeal  for  general  infor- 
mation in  answer  to  the  questionnaire  which  was  reproduced 
in  full  in  the  April  issue  of  The  Drama,  the  committee  has  been 
able  to  gather  together  almost  a  hundred  questionnaires  filled 
out  carefully.  Upon  this  material,  scant  though  it  is  in  its 
present  form,  is  L.*sed  the  present  report.  Some  will  consider 
that  the  limited  return  of  the  questionnaires  to  date  will  not 
allow  accurate  conclusions  to  be  drawn,  but  it  is  considered 
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that  it  would  be  a  great  deal  better  to  let  the  Drama  League 
convention  know  of  the  activity  of  the  Committee  on  Surveys 
and  what  they  are  trying  to  do,  using  the  material  at  hand, 
rather  than  postpone  a  report  to  the  uncertain  future  and  pos- 
sible oblivion. 

THE  following  material  is  therefore  submitted  as  highly  rep- 
resentative of  the  information  on  hand,  and,  from  the  conclu- 
sions to  be  drawn,  it  is  felt  that  what  we  have  to  present  is  not 
only  potentially  vital  in  the  proposed  work  of  the  Drama  League, 
but  also  the  committee's  work  should  point  the  way  to  the  shap- 
ing of  a  very  definite  and  aggressive  poUcy  toward  further 
correction  of  dramatic  presentation  in  America. 

A  crude  map  has  been  prepared  upon  which  may  be  seen, 
roughly  placed,  the  communities  heard  from  at  the  time  this 
report  was  written.  L«t  it  be  understood  that,  when  the  com- 
mittee's work  is  finished,  the  report  will  represent,  it  is  hoped, 
most  of  the  worth-while  towns  all  over  the  country. 

The  purpose  of  our  survey  was  to  determine  first  of  all  just 
what  parts  of  the  United  States  enjoyed  what  we  like  to  call 
the  drama.  We  wanted  to  learn  at  first  hand  how  many  thea- 
tres there  were  in  the  communities  selected;  how  many  of  these 
theatres  were  available  for  dramatic  production,  and  what  the 
condition  of  these  theatres  was  as  regards  equipment  and  facil- 
ities for  dramatic  production.  We  wanted  to  know  what  sort 
of  plays,  if  any,  had  appeared  in  these  communities  during  the 
last  two  seasons.  Finally,  we  wanted  to  know,  in  the  case  of 
Ihe  smaller  towns,  how  near  that  community  was  to  a  main  rail- 
road in  order  that  means  of  transportation  might  be  suggested 
to  indulgent  managers.  If  our  material  should  ever  reach  the 
ears  of  such  persons  we  would  have  all  the  necessary  informa- 
tion on  hand  to  suggest  the  practical  means  of  professional 
stage  production. 

It  is  not  our  attempt  to  reproduce  in  detail  all  the  individual 
answers  to  nearly  a  hundred  returned  questioimaires.  It  will 
be  intensely  interesting  however,  to  group  our  replies  roughly 
into  their  geographical  positions  starting  with  New  England, 
stating  the  results  shown,  and — dangerous  though  that  prac- 
tice is — drawing  obvious  conclusions. 

NEW  ENGLAND  is  blessed,  if  such  a  term  may  be  used 
when  we  talk  of  theatrical  production.  New  England  is 
intrinsically  a  unit  in  itself  revolving  about  Boston  and  enjoy- 
ing a  very  favorable  list  of  theatrical  performances.  The  large 
ci.ies  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  have  theatres 
of  varying  size.  Through  all  the  New  England  states  in  fact, 
travel  road  companies  producing  the  better  known  plays  of  the 
se&son  Boston  enjoys  a  very  generous  dramatic  season  and 
because  of  this  fact  it  is  enough  to  say  that  as  a  garden,  untried 
plays  may  be  planted  here  profitably  by  the  New  York  produ- 
cers. It  proves  a  fertib  soil.  For  those  plays  that  have  proved 
then- selves  actor-proof  it  proves  a  splendid  field  for  what  are 
regularly  known  as  New  York  productions. 

Vituperations  against  the  New  York  managerial  system  has 
no  place  in  the  present  report.  New  York  has  too  long  been 
considered  the  dramatic  center  of  America.  Chicago  at  the 
present  time  bids  fair  to  develop  as  a  producing  center  for  a 
pr.rt  of  America's  theatrical  organizations,  but  at  the  prestnt 
time  New  York  still  enjoys  the  premieres  of  more  better  plays 
than   Chicago  or  any  (ither   American  city. 

But  to  concern  ourselves  with  the  rest  of  the  United  States, 
leaving  the  New  York  theatrical  monopoly  argument  to  the 
able  discussions  of  Heywood  Broun  and  Clayton  Hamilton — 
and  others  more  e.t  leaisure  to  discuss  that  subject  than  this 
committee,  let  us  continue. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  west'of  Albany,  thanks  to  first-class 
transportation  service,   obtains   the   majority   of   the   big 
plays  that  leaves  New  York  City  for  the  west      Troy,  Schenec- 


tady, Rochester,  Syracuse,  and  Buffalo  have  adequate  theatres. 
Lower  New  York  State  is  of  course  n-jar  jnough  to  New  York 
City  so  that  it  need  not  worry  for  theatrical  enjoyment.  New 
Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  are  well  repre- 
sented by  thickly  populated  metropolitan  centers  where  on  the 
whole  it  may  be  hurriedly  stated  that  plays  on  the  order  of 
Clarence,  Turn  to  the  Right,  I'riendly  Enemies,  Maytime,  Bud- 
dies, The  Oirl  in  the  Limousine  and  East  is  West  appeared  at  regu- 
lar intervals  with  favorable,  receptions. 

Proceeding  south  into  West  Virginia,  Virginia,  North  and 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  it  is  reported  that  second,  third  and 
fourth  rate  companies  appear  at  increasingly  irregular  intervals. 
Here  perhaps  a  few  of  the  plays  already  mentioned,  make  their 
appearance  with  a  questionable  star  for  a  few  nights'  run. 
Alabama,  for  instance,  situated  geographically  between  Now 
Orleans  and  the  large  cities  of  the  East,  gets  its  dramatic  produc- 
tions for  a  brief  while,  as  these  companies  pass  through  on 
their  way  south  or  north.  Except  in  the  larger  cities  of  the 
.'outhern  states,  good  plays  are  little  known.  The  movif>s  have 
made  their  inroads  in  great  numbers  here,  and  except  for  well 
organized  local  talent  there  is  Uttle  or  no  production  of  what 
New  York  and  Chicago  consider  the  better  plays. 

Florida  is  an  empty  outpost  as  regards  the  better  play.  New 
Orleans  is  the  headquarters  of  the  south,  and  unless  a  com- 
munity is  on  the  main  highway  between  New  Orleans  and  some 
sther  larger  city,  it  receives  no  recognition  from  the  busy  New 
York  companies.     Moving  pictures  rule  absolutely. 

WHAT  is  true  of  the  south  is  true  of  the  middle  west  to 
a  great  extent.  But  before  we  reach  those  states  let  us 
consider  Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  and  the  rest  of  the  central 
group  of  states.  Ohio  is  well  represented  on  the  manager's 
lists.  The  net  work  of  railroad  lines  is  the  main  reason  for 
theatrical  companies  making  either  limited  or  extended  stop- 
overs throughout  Ohio.  Indiana  on  the  whole  receives  the 
same  treatment.  Fort  Wayne,  however,  just  when  we  take 
such  an  optimistic  view  of  things,  reports  two  theatres  in  town, 
one  of  which  is  used  chiefly  by  what  the  writer  calls  "high  class 
professionals  with  plays  which  come  for  one-night  stands — the 
other  theatre  for  Keith  vaudeville  throughout  the  winter 
months."  However,  Ethel  Barrymore,  David  Warfiold,  Otis 
Skinner,  Lou  Tellegan  and  Walter  Whiteside  honored  Fort 
Wayne  with  their  presence;  so  that  a  conclusion  may  be  drawn 
with  Fort  Wayne  as  a  typical  example  that  Indiana  stands 
favored,  not  forlorn. 

Illinois,  outside  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  enjoys  spasmodic 
road  companies  that  visit  Springfield,  Decatur  and  such  towns. 
.\mateur  organizations  here  as  in  other  states  present  what  we 
like  to  call  the  better  plays,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  in  pass- 
ingthat  The  Girl  in  the  Liviousine  and  1  <inn  Beds  have  both  made 
their  appearance  in  the  smaller  cities  and  towns  in  the  western 
states,  while  more  serious  plays  with  a  higher  moral  to  be  drawn 
escape  them. 

The  humor  and  pathos  of  the  reports  which  have  been  studied 
must  appeal  to  everyone  in  their  earnest  desire  for  better  plays. 
Take  what  was  sent  in  to  us  from  Waterloo,  Iowa,  in  answer  to 
a  question,  "Does  a  good  play  in  your  theatre  secure  a  good 
audience?"  Here  is  what  the  writer  says,  verbatim:  "No,  this 
is  a  cheap  show  town.  They  demand  the  best  that  can  be 
secured,  but  want  it  at  about  half  the  price  of  a  metropolitan 
production.  Guy  Bates  Post  playing  The  Masquerader  at 
$3.00  top  price  lost  about  $120.00  on  a  good  night  with  no  op- 
position." 

PROCEEDING  slowly  west,— Missouri,  Arkansas,  the 
Dakotas,  Nebr.iska  and  Kansas  stand  out  in  their  immen- 
sity as  almost  bare  of  worth-while  dramat'c  presentation  of  any 
sort.  Facilities  for  even  the  most  economical  road  company 
are   discouraging.     In    spite   of   the   great    cities  encompassed 
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within  the  list  of  states  just  given,  moving  pictures  are  prac- 
tically the  only  means  of  seeing  dramatic  themes.  How  worth- 
while they  are  is  a  debatable  question. 

Skipping  south  to  Texas,  consider  this  hungry  reply  to  one 
of  our  questions:  "San  Antonio,  Texas,  reports  there  are  no 
theatres  available  for  dramatic  production.  All  are  at  present 
given  over  to  exhibiting  motion  pictures.  Three  of  their  thea- 
tres could  accommodate  road  companies  of  almost  any  size. 
Facilities  for  adequate  presentation  are  at  hand.  No  road 
company  has  visited  San  Antonio  in  two  years  and  only  amateur 
organizations  have  presented  a  few  literary  plays  in  the  high 
schools."  To  quote  from  the  report,  "I  do  not'believe  any  city 
in  Texas  enjoys  a  dramatic  season  per  se.  Dallas,  Fort  Worth, 
and  Houston  may  get  occasional  road  companies.  They  are 
several  hundred  miles  distant  from  us.  We  are  connected  with 
several  of  the  larger  railroads.  Before  the  high  railroad  rates 
went  into  effect  we  used  to  get  good  road  companies  including 
those  of  Forbes-Robertson,  George  Arliss,  David  Warfield  and 
others  and  they  played  to  good  business." 

CJan't  you  see  the  plaintive  note  in  this  message  plainly,  "We 
are  hungry  for  good  plays?" 

From  Houston  comes  the  word,  "We  are  in  need  of  at  least 
on9  good  theatre  building  and  we  want  good  plays." 

PROCEEDING  north  and  westward  again  with  only  a  few 
cities  represented  in  our  survey,  only  generah ties  may  be  given 
here.  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  reports  one  stock  company,  one  road 
show  house,  a  vaudeville  house  and  a  moving  picture  theatre. 
Here  in  what  is  called  the  road  house  in  this  report  Otis  Skinner, 
and  Pavlowa  appeared,  but  with  irony  in  every  word  the  writer 
comments  on  the  fact  that  Parlor,  Bedroom  and  Bath  played 
more  nights  and  in  more  towns  in  the  neighborhood  than  any 
other    show  " 

The  Dakotas  are  sadly  lacking  in  proper  theatres.  From  Aber- 
deen, South  Dakota,  we  learn  that  a  good  play  needs  the  back- 
ing of  business  and  professional  women's  clubs  or  the  English 
department  at  the  high  school  before  it  will  meet  with  success. 
Surely  South  Dakota  needs  a  missionary  as  soon  as  any  locality! 

Oklahoma  City  reports  that  before  the  films  crowded  out  the 
legitimate  drama,  Bernhardt,  Forbes -Robertson,  Sothem  and 
Marlowe  were  received  with  open  arms  there,  but  at  the  present 
time  there  is  nothing  but  moving  pictures  shown  in  this  town 
of  more  than  100,000  inhabitants.  \\Tiat  is  the  Drama  League 
of  America  going  to  do  to  solve  such  a  condition  of  affairs. 

Hastings,  Nebraska,  reports  a  goodly  list  of  plays  like  The 
Man  From  Home,  The  Mikado,  Robin  Hood,  Up  in  Mable's 
Room  and  Tvnn  Beds,  and  our  correspondent  feels  that  a  good 
play  does  not  always  receive  a  good  audience.  He  concludes 
with  this  cryptic  message,  "Musical  comedies  are  our  favorites; 
movies  with  mediocre  pictures  are  packed.  ' 

It  is  indeed  encouraging  to  notice  that  a  great  number  of 
questionnaires  make  reference  to  little  theatre  movements 
organized  and  controlled  either  by  university  interests  or  well 
organized  local  talent. 

Laramie,  Wyoming,  Butte,  Montana,  Bisbee,  Arizona,  enjoy 
and  talk  about  such  plays  as  hiders  lo  the  Sea,  The  Hour  Glass, 
The  Twelve  Pound  Look  and  others. 

Southern  United  States  seems  to  be  a  desert  indeed  for  the- 
atrical adventure.  A  lone  communication  from  Los  Angeles  in- 
forms us  that  Oliver  Morosco  and  local  stock  companies  in  San 
Francisco,  Los  Angeles  and  Pasadena  supply  a  goodly  portion 
of  the  better  known  plays. 

AND  so  we  come  to  the  Pacific  and  must  turn  back,  but  in 
doing  so  what  do  we  turn  back  to!  The  crudest  outline  of 
conditions  as  related  here  allow  the  following  conclusions  to 
be  drawn  without  too  much  exaggeration. 

(1)  The  preponderance  of  good  plays  produced  under  first 
class  conditions  stays  in  the  larger  cities  of  the  East,  par- 
ticularly  New   York.     How  long  will  this  continue? 


(2)  Road  companies  of  second  and  third  rate  struggle  for  an 
existence  throughout  the  more  sparsely  populated  sections 
of  New  England,  the  south  and  the  middle  west.  High 
railroad  rates  have  thrown  a  great  dramatic  burden  upon 
local  dramatic  talent  which  we  may  safely  say  is  being 
shouldered  heroically. 

(3)  Unless  some  organization — and  is  it  not  the  work  of  the 
Drama  League? — provides  the  means  and  methods  whereby 
the  present  managerial  system  obtains  definite  informa- 
tion about  theatrical  conditions  in  the  greater  portion  of  the* 
cities  of  this  country,  the  better  drama  cannot  hop©  to 
develop  any  further  than  it  has  in  the  past  twenty  yeais. 
The  Drama  League  should  co-operate  with  the  managersv 
It  should  criticize,  but  constructively. 

(4)  Co-operation  must  be  the  means  whereby  he  metropolitan 
manager  is  to  be  brought  into  closer  connection  with  the 
cities  of  the  great  and  far  west,  which,  after  all,  represent 
the  United  States  in  a  far  more  logical  way  than  does 
New  York  City  or  Chicago. 

(5)  Any  work  that  is  prepared  to  make  possible  such  data, 
and  to  have  it  adopted  by  theatrical  producers,  must 
receive  the  utmost  encouragement  and  effort  from  every 
member  of  the  Drama  League.  All  persons  interested  in 
seeing  not  only  good  plays,  but  American  plays  produced 
where  they  will  do  the  most  good  must  respond.  Not 
until  then  can  America  realize  the  proper  function  of  a 
Drama  League. 

(6)  It  is  commonly  supposed  that  the  small  town  eventually 
receives  a  third  or  fourth  rate  company  presenting  an 
actor-proof  and  moth-eaten  Broadway  play.  But — 
incomplete  though  our  survey  is — it  proves  that  not  only 
the  small  town  but  a  startUng  majority  of  the  larger  cities 
in  a  majority  of  the  states  are  in  a  play  starved  condition. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  of  these  communities  have 
adequate  theatre  facilities  to  warrant  profitable  dramatic 
production,  they  are  being  neglected.  What  is  the  remedy?' 
The  managers  have  thus  far  refused  to  come  to  the  smaller 
town.  Consequently  it  is  the  work  of  some  organization 
to  present  facts  and  figures  to  Broadway  to  prove  that 
provincial  theatrical  production  is  both  possible  and 
profitable.  Such  a  task  is  worthy  of  the  best  efforte  of  the 
Drama  League,  and  the  Drama  League  means  to  see 
it  through. 

(7)  Our  survey  has  proved  another  fact — a  very  inspiring 
fact.  The  small  town  refuses  to  stay  playless.  Into  the 
smallest  hamlets  of  the  most  inaccessible  communities 
has  crept  an  admirable  spirit  of  local  dramatic  endeavor 
^I  mean  local  dramatic  clubs,  theatre  societies,  school 
and  college  amateur  performances.  It  is  gratifying  to 
notice  that  the  plays  of  Shaw,  Barrie,  Pinero,  Wilde  and 
Galsworthy  monopolize  their  programs,  to  the  detriment 
of  the  "Up  in  Mabel's  Room"  and  "Twin  Bed"  type.  Be- 
cause the  small  town  spirit  is  fighting  for  better  plays, 
the  Drama  League  has  a  right  to  fight  with  them  and  for 
them  for  better  plays. 


The  Drama  League  Institute 

THIRTY-SIX  PEOPLE  from  nineteen  states  attended  the 
Drama  League  Institute  last  year  at  its  inaugural.  This 
year's  institute,  which  was  held  in  Chicago  the  last  two  weeks 
in  August,  had  an  enrollment  of  one  hundred  and  fourteen  who 
came  to  such  authorities  as  Irving  Pichel  to  learn  about  stage- 
craft; Linwood  Taft  who  talked  on  pageantry;  Gladys  Wheat 
whose  subject  was  costume  design;  Gilmor  Brown  of  the  Pasa- 
dena Community  Theatre;  Dugald  Walker;  Mrs.  A.  Starr  Best, 
and  others.  Miss  Alice  Houston  was  the  "man  behind  the 
scenes"  who  saw  to  it  that  every  curtain  was  rung  up  on  time. 
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A  Word  to  the  Centers 

MRS.  A.  STARR  BEST 
A  UGUST  is  a  good  month  to  make  suggestions  for  next  win- 
■^  ter's  plans  as  center  activity  is  at  its  lowest  ebb,  at  this 
time  and  the  mind  open  to  new  ideas. 

Out  of  the  many  interesting  suggestions  made  at  the  conven- 
tion, one  stood  out  above  all  the  others  in  the  instant  response 
which  it  secured  from  the  delegates  and  the  intensity  of  its 
appeal. 

Of  all  the  sessions  the  one  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the 
problem  of  the  one-night  stands,  and  its  possible  solution  proved 
the  most  Uvely.  From  the  discussion  came  the  request  from  the 
floor  of  the  convention  that  the  Drama  League  take  up  once 
moie  next  year  the  ancient  problem. 

It  was  not  a  little  gratifying  to  the  League  workers  to  find 
these  experts  who  were  invited  in  from  professional  fields  to 
advise  us,  echoing  as  one,  the  very  plan  which  the  League  worked 
out  to  put  into  operation  before  the  war. 

With  the  added  force  of  the  greater  need  of  the  present  mo- 
ment, they  one  and  all,  Mr.  Eaton  and  the  representatives 
of  the  managers,  urged  the  centers  to  unite  in  assisting  the  Na- 
tional to  guarantee  support  of  chosen  plays  for  Drama  League 
circuits. 

So  often  has  the  feasibility  of  this  old  problem  of  the  League's 
been  questioned,  that  it  was  a  real  fortifier  to  have  the  pro- 
fessional men  testify  that  it  could  be  easily  put  into  effective 
practise  if  the  centers  would  unite. 

The  discussion  following  their  addresses,  joined  in  by  the 
delegates,  led  to  three  decisions:  (1.)  The  assurance  from  the 
professional  men  that  if  the  League  centers  would  unite  under 
League  leadership  in  the  securing  of  adequate  guarantees,  they 
would  secure  desirable  plays  next  year.  (2.)  The  definite 
assurance  that  centers  acting  independently  would  stultify 
the  plan,  since  its  chief  value  lay  in  the  building  up  of  circuit 
support.^  (3.)  The  definite  desire  on  the  part  of  the  centers  to 
secure  better  plays  next  year  even  if  they  had  to  work  for  it. 

If  the  circuit  is  to  be  a  success  therefore  it  must  be  by  con- 
certed action,  under  the  leadership  of  the  National;  it  must  be 
adequate  and  it  must  begin  at  once. 

The  speakers  were  insistent  also  that  the  effort  must  not 
be  restricted  to  Drama  League  center  members,  but  should  be 
a  general  civic  one,  including  all  the  organizations  in  the  town, 
such  as  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  etc. 

As  a  result  of  this  convention  and  the  action  of  the  delegates 
a  circuit  committee  has  been  appointed.  It  is  now  formulating 
plans  which  in  the  next  few  weeks  will  be  presented  to  each 
center.  Already  we  have  the  promise  of  one  of  the  greatest 
successes  and  most  worthwhile  productions  of  the  last  two  years 
to  tour  our  circuit  if  the  centers  will  pledge  sufficient  support. 

Do  the  centers  want  to  see  such  plays  next  year?  If  so  all 
they  have  to  do  is  to  get  to  work  at  once  securing  local  guar- 
antees. 

The  suggested  hne  of  work  is:  appoint  a  committee  of  strong 
workers  and  influential  leaders;  announce  the  possibility  of 
bringing  a  Drama  League  attraction  to  town  during  the  year 
provided  sufficient  support  be  secured;  provide  your  committee 
with  pledge  cards  pledging  the  subscriber  to  the  purchase  of 
tickets  (a  sample  may  be  secured  from  headquarters);  canvass 
your  town  to  see  just  how  many  would  pledge  themselves  to 
attend  the  performance  brought.  Then  with  these  signed  pledges 
in  hand  write  the  National  headquarters  the  amount  of  your 
support. 

If  your  city  really  wants  good  plays  you  can  absolutely  assure 
them  of  the  season's  best,  next  year,  provided  enough  centers 
respond  to  make  the  circuit  possible. 

But  remember  that  the  bookings  are  being  made  now  and 
■will  pass  you  by  unless  you  are  ready  soon. 
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"  Why ,7/  could  write  a  better  story  than  that  ! " 

Thousands  say  that,  just  as  [you  have  said     action,  but  connected,  workable  stories  for  the 
it  dozens  of  times  screen.    It  is  because  the  studios  cannot  obtain 

sufficient  good  material  that  so  many  thousands 

Perhaps  you  could  l^*'™'  "^ """"""« '° ""'''  °'  *'''  ^"=*""^ 


And  it  may  be  that  you,  who  can  tell  a  good 
from  a  bad  picture,  can  help. 

"But,"  you  say,  "I  am  not  a  writer.  I  am  only  a  house- 
wife— or  a  salesman" — or  whatever  you  are. 


THE  motion  picture  industry  extends  a  gen- 
uine welcome  to  you  to  try;  and  offers  you 
fame  and  fortune  if  you  succeed. 

The  industry  faces^the  most  serious  shortage 
of  photoplays  in  its  history.  It  needs,  and  "will 
liberally  pay  for,  2,000  good  scenarios.  Not 
mere   ideas,    not   patchworks   of   incident   and 

A  nation-wide  search  for  story-telling  ability 


Many  who  are  now  successful  might  have  looked 
at  it  that  way.  But  they  didn't.  They  tried;  and 
some  of  them  now  enjoy  big  incomes.  We  discovered 
their  ability  and  the  rest  was  a  simple  matter  of  training. 


Here  and  there  among  the  millions  of 
men  and  women  who  attend  the  picture 
shows  the  essential  talent  for  photoplay 
writing  exists.  And  the  Palmer  Photo- 
play Corporation,  with  the  cooperation 
of  leading  motion  picture  producers,  has 
undertaken  to  locate  it.  By  means  of  a 
novel  and  intensely  interesting  question- 
naire, prepared  by  expert  scenario  writers, 
it  is  able  to  detect  the  latent  ability 
in  any  person  who  will  seriously  apply 
the  test.  If  the  subject  interests  you, 
you  are  invited  to  avail  of  this  free  ex- 
amination. 

The  Palmer  Photoplay  Corporation 
is  primarily  an  agency  for  the  sale  of 
photoplays  to  producers.  Its  Depart- 
ment of  Education  is  a  training  school 
for  scenario  writers — a  school  that  selects 
its  students  through  the  test  applied  by 
this  questionnaire.  Unless  new  writers  are 
trained  there  will  be  no  scenarios  for  us  to 
sell,  nor  plays  for  the  studios  to  produce. 

In  the  three  years  of  its  existence  the  Palmer 
Corporation  has  trained  hundreds  of  scenario 
writers  and  sold  scores  of  their  photoplays.  You 
have  sat  spellbound  in  your  theatre  and  wit- 
nessed the  work  of  Palmer  students  which  was 
written  in  farm  homes,  city  flats,  and  mining 
camps. 

And  the  same  studios  that  produced  and  paid 
for  those  pictures  have  rejected  scenarios  sub- 
mitted by  novelists  and  magazine  writers  whose 
names  are  known  wherever  the  language  is 
spoken. 

The  acquired  art  of  fine  writing  cannot  be 
transferred  to  the  screen.  But  the  native  gifts, 
creative  imagination  and  dramatic  instinct — 
which  means  vivid  story  telling — are  the  life  and 
tha  soul  of  the  motion  picture  industry.  Trained 


to  express  themselves  in  the  language  of  the 
screen,  these  gifts  are  priceless  to  their  possessor. 

The    questionnaire   is   our    guide 

to  the  talent  we  seek.    It  was  prepared  by  Prof. 
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Malcolm  MacLean,  former  instructor  of  short- 
story  writing  in  Northwestern  University,  and 
Mr.  H.  H.  Van  Loan,  the  celebrated  photoplay- 
wright.  It  is  a  simple  test  which  you  may  apply 
to  yourself,  to  determine  whether  you  have  the- 
essentials  to  successful  scenario  writing — imagi- 
nation and  dramatic  insight.  Before  undertaking 
to  train  applicants  in  the  new  art  of  photoplay 
writing,  we  measure  their  aptitude  for  the  work. 
It  is  a  simple  test  which  you  can  apply  to 
yourself  in  your  own  home. 

You  are  invited  to  apply  our  test  to 
yourself 

tlirough  this  questionnaire.  It  is  a  waste  of 
their  time  and  ours  for  children  to  apply. 

We  will  gladly  send  you  the  Palmer  question- 
naire upon  request.  Answer,  to  the  best  of  your 
ability,  the  questions  in  it,  and  we  will  tell  you 
frankly  what  the  record  reveals  to  us. 

The  Palmer  Photoplay  Corporation  cannot 
endow  you  nor  any  other  person  with  creative 
imagination;  it  cannot  impart  dramatic  insight. 
But  if  you  have  a  natural  inclination  toward 
these  essential  elements  of  photoplay  writing,  it 
can  be  discovered  through  the  questionnaire; 
and  through  the  Courge  and  Service  your  talent 
can  be  trained  in  the  technique  of  scenario 
writing.  And  it  can  be  done  by  home  study 
at  low  cost. 

You  may  find  in  yourself  possibilities  of 
achievement  and  big  income  you  never  dreamed 
of._  Will  you  send  the  coupon  below  and  apply 
this  fascinating  test  to  yourself? 


PALMER  PHOTOPLAY  Corporation,  Department  of  Education 

124  West  Fourth  Street,  Los  Angeles,   Cal. 


Pleabb  Bend  me.  without 
cost  or  obligation   on   my 

fart,  your  questionnaire, 
will  answer  the  questions 
in  it  and  return  it  to  you 
for  analyeia.  If  I  pass  the 
test,  I  am  to  receive  further 
information  about  your 
Course  and  Senrioe. 


Name 

Address.. 
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Books 

{.Continued  from  page  4^2.) 
stnall  interest  in  either  tragedies  or  revivals.  The  choice  of 
plays  for  the  earlier  volumes  has  been  what  is  known  as  schol- 
arly, rather  than  popular.  Their  production  has  been  largely 
by  schools  and  colleges.  It  is  a  pleasing  sign  that  even  the 
schools  which  have  been  shockingly  negligent  of  drama  are  be- 
ginning to  take  it  seriously  and  to  substitute  Shakespeare  for 
Hhe  Would  Be  a  Widow.  It  is  an  even  more  pleasing  sign  that 
the  way  to  Shakespeare  is  being  paved  by  the  extensive  use  of 

modem  drama,  the  drama  of  our  own  hopes  and  aspirations. 

*  *     * 

Stark  Young,  a  former  editor  of  The  Drama,  startles  one 
more  by  his  new  fashion  of  dedication  than  by  the  reprinting 
of  his  three  one-act  plays,  Madrelta,  At  the  Shrine,  and  Addio 
(Stewart  Kidd  Company).  In  the  original  collection,  Addio, 
Madrelta  and  other  Plays,  published  by  the  Dramatic  Publishing 
Company,  each  play  was  dedicated  to  a  different  friend.  Mr. 
Young  then  lived  in  Texas.  Ho  is  now  of  Amherst  and  New 
Tork.  New  faces,  new  friends! — and  new  dedications  of  the 
same  plays!  After  all,  perhaps  Mr.  Young  is  right.  Do  we  not 
■change  the  photographs  on  the  walls?  Do  we  even  dare  inquire 
~what  eventually  becomes  of  them?  Evidently  Mr.  Young  or 
Biis  publishers  desire  to  take  advantage  of  the  present  interest 
TO  the  one-act  play  which  is  now  noticeable  and  which  at  the 
initial  publication  of  two  of  these  plays  was  negligible.  So  far 
as  the  author  is  concerned,  the  decision  to  republish  was  a  mis- 
take. Addio  and  Madretta  are  not  bad — they  are  mediocre  in 
vision  and  technique.  Mr.  Young  is  becoming  too  considerable  a 
■writer  to  drag  them  forth.  At  the  Shrine  is  a  work  of  more 
subtlety  and  power  than  the  other  two  plays.  It  is  the  dialogue 
of  an  idealistic  fille  de  joie  with  an  "understanding  priest"  con- 
cerning her  "giving  up"  her  young  lover,  the  priest's  nephew, 
to  a  "pure  woman"  the  priest  desires  him  to  marry.  The  ma- 
terial would  delight  Theodore  Dreiser,  Sherwood  Anderson, 
Ben  Hecht,  and  perhaps  Floyd  Dell,  any  one  of  whom  would 
have  treated  it  less  "ingenuously"  than  Mr.  Young  treats  it. 
The  style,  however,  is  crisp,  subtle,  dramatic  and  finished.  AH 
three  plays  indicate  that  Mr.  Young  may  do  really  powerful 
work  in  the  dramatic  form.    These  are  but  promises. 

*  *     *. 

The  Century  Company  announces  a  new  and  revised  edition 
of  Arthur  Hobson's  Quinn's  Representative  American  Plays,  one 
of  the  most  valuable  volumes  for  the  student  of  drama  to  be  had. 
One  of  the  noteworthy  revisions  is  the  printing  of  Ilachael 
Crothers  He  and  She  in  the  version  used  in  the  New  York  pro- 
duction of  1920. 

Two  Pantomimes 

{Continued  from  page  417.) 
but  the  spirit  of  it  and  the  general  lines  of  the  plot  were  retained. 
Like  nearly  all  fairy  tales,  it  begins  with  a  "beautiful  princess" 
and  ends  with  her  marriage  to  the  "beautiful  prince"  Dabrotek. 
The  scenery  and  costumes  for  both  pantomimes  were  designed 
by  Mrs.  Armstrong.  The  same  equipment  of  scenic  screens  and 
curtains  was  used  for  the  setting  of  The  Seven  Gifts,  and  The 
Whirlwind,  but  carefully  planned  changes  in  the  arrangement 
made  the  two  settings  seem  entirely  different.  The  Seven  Gifts 
calls  for  only  one  scene.  In  The  Whirlvnnd,  Scenes  I  and  V 
were  the  same,  representing  the  throne-room  of  the  King's 
palace.  In  Scene  III,  the  Dwarf's  castle,  the  setting  was  the 
■same  as  for  I  and  V  but  a  change  of  properties  and  lighting  made 
it  seem  different.  Scenes  II  and  IV,  in  the  Giant's  country,  took 
place  in  front  of  the  curtain,  the  plain  background,  with  the 
.addition  of  a  few  little  formal  trees,  being  quite  satisfactory. 
The  pictorial  effect  of  the  pantomimes  was  achieved  by  the 
■play  of  color  in  the  bright,  fantastic  costumes,  in  silhouette 
^against  the  neutral  tones  of  the  setting. 

*Tfie  Whirlwind  is  copyrighted  bv  the  author,  Louise  Van  Voorhis  .\rni8troni5. 
iFor  permiBsion  to  produce  address  The  Drama. 


Readings  That  Win 


O 


UR  Readings  are  Winners. 

We  have  procured  adapta- 
tions ot  selections  which 
have  proven  prize  winners 
in  varions  events  for  years. 

Our  selections  win  prizes  in 
Declamatory  Contests. 

Our  pianologues  win  favor 
on  Lyceum  programs. 

Our  special  cuttings  win 
applause  as  recital  numbers. 

Our  children's  pieces  win 
the  praise  of  the  teachers. 

Our  Supplement  containing 
absolutely  new  material 
wins  the  interest  of  the 
heads  of  expression  depart- 
ments and  public  readers. 


Humorous  Readings 

Dramatic  Readings 

Orations 

Pianologues 

Programs 

Plays 

Pageants 

Operettas 


Ivan  Bloom  Harding  Company 

3806  Cottage  Grove  Avenue 
Des  Moines,  Iowa 


Write  for  Catalog  A  (Plays  for  High  Schools) 
Or  Catalog  E  (Readings  and  Orations) 
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"Artists'  Life"  and  "Main  Street" 

{Continued  from  page  416.) 
accomplished  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  the  characters  human 
and  to  offer  to  the  audience  something  more  than  mere  amuse- 
ment over  the  excellent  presentation  of  overdrawn,  exaggerated 
and    perverted    characterization. 

The  first  act  shows  a  section  of  Main  Street  with  the  Rosebud 
Movie  theatre,  the  drug  store  with  "Doc"  Kennicott's  office 
above,  the  lawyer's  office  and  the  cigar  store.  In  this  act  the 
induction  of  atmosphere  seemed  tedious  but  served  to  introduce 
several  characters  prior  to  the  entrance  of  "Doc"  Kennicott 
and  his  bride,  Carol.  The  remainder  of  this  act  was -devoted 
to  establishing  the  situation  which  would  create  the  attraction 
between  Carol  and  Erik  Valborg.  Carol's  sudden  deep  interest 
in  young  Valborg,  who  in  the  play  is  an  electrician  instead  of  a 
tailor,  was  so  very  precipitate  that  it  savored  strongly  of  musical 
comedy. 

The  second  act  was  amusing  but  failed  to  establish  any  sym- 
pathy for  either  Carol  or  young  Valborg.  The  scene  was  in 
"Doc"  Kennicott's  home  in  which  Carol  was  giving  a  party, 
and  following  a  slight  tendered  Erik  by  one  of  the  guests  Carol 
and  Erik  present  a  scene  from  a  classical  play.  This  scene 
suggests  vaudeville  of  the  "Yapp's  Crossing"  variety.  The 
second  scene  of  the  second  act  is  in  the  bed-room  and  offers  a 
bit  of  the  dramatic  when  Carol  and  her  husband  almost  become 
estranged  following  an  argument  over  Erik.  This  misfurtune 
is  averted  when  "Doc"  receives  a  call  and  allows  Carol  an  oppor- 
tunity for  reconciliation.     She  then  makes  a  hero  of  her  husband. 

The  third  act  takes  place  in  the  newly  furnished  living  room 
of  the  Kennicott  home  and  in  the  second  scene  of  this  act  there 
is  presented  one  of  the  few  dramatic  moments  of  the  play.  It 
is  in  this  scene  that  Carol  decides  to  take  a  walk  with  Erik, 
returns  to  be  confronted  by  her  husband,  is  denounced  by  him 
and  leaves  the  home. 

The  fourth  act  brings  about  a  reconciliation  when  Carol 
returns  after  an  absence  of  one  year.  Why  she  returned  is  not 
made  clear  and  what  might  have  been  a  big  scene  is  slighted  by 
the  dramatists.  However  the  reconciliation  takes  place  in 
orthodox  manner  and  so  far  as  the  audience  will  ever  know  they 
lived  happily  ever  after. 

The  play  was  well  cast.  Miss  Peggy  Wood  was  a  very  sweet 
Carol  and  played  the  part  with  finesse  but  failed  to  convince 
in  some  of  the  more  dramatic  scenes.  McKay  Morris  was  most 
satisfactory  as  "Doc"  and  Walter  Vonnegut  as  Adolph 
Valborg  presented  an  exceptionally  powerful  characterization 
which  won  immediate  recognition  from  the  audience. 

The  play  was  amusing.  With  considerable  working  over 
and  building-up  of  the  dramatic,  and  humanizing  of  the  char- 
acters it  will  succeed. 


The  One- Act  Play 

{Continued  from  page  409.) 
fortunately  these,  and  cognate  queries  that  may  bo  put  con- 
cerning any  one-act  play,  are  beyond  the  writer's  possibilities. 
Brandor  Matthews  declares  that  the  central  figure  in  a  play 
must  know  "what  he  wants  and  strive  for  it  with  incessant 
determination.  A  play  is  inherently  dramatic  only  when  (its 
central  figure  is  master  of  his  fate  and  captain  of  his  soul." 
Falder  in  Galsworthy's  Justice  is  neither  of  these,  yet  the  play 
does  not,  as  a  consequence,  fall  short  of  being  thrillingly  drama- 
tic. Freytag  makes  a  division  of  the  drama,  in  conflict  with 
Matthews'  dictum,  into  (I)  plays  in  which  the  protagonists 
carry  the  action,  and  (II)  plays  in  which  the  protagonists  are 
acted  upon.  In  this  second  class  we  may  place  Justice.  Be- 
cause of  the  restraint  laid  upon  the  one-act  playwright,  this 
class,  being  almost  perforcely  of  a  psychological  nature,  is 
beyond  his  pen.  Bosworth  Crocker,  to  be  sure,  has  attempted 
to  develop  a  pathological  theme  in  The  Last  Straw,  but  it  is 
unsatisfactory  at  best.      (To  be  cmlinued.) 


Learn 

Motion  Picture 

Acting 


A  few  years  ago  there  existed  any  number  of 
opportunities  in  the  motion  picture  field  for  all 
who  photographed  well;  but  directors  today 
demand  trained  people,  men  and  women  who 
have  been  educated  in  the  practical  as  well  as 
the  technical,  men  and  women  who  have  made 
a  keen  study  of  the  business  as  well  as  of  the 
art.  For  such  men  and  women  there 'is  an  in- 
creasing call,  and  with  this  call  has  come  the 
demand  for  TRAINING. 


A  Profitable  Study 

This  training  in  Moving  Pictures  you  can  now 
obtain,  quickly  and  inexpensively.  But  be 
sure  you  select  the  right  School;  be  sure  your 
training  is  gained  by  actual  contact  with  sea- 
soned Directors — men  actually  engaged  in  the 
profession. 

Mr.  Milton  Bromley's  reputation  and  skill 
mean  much  to  the  students  who  place  their 
futures  in  his'hands,  but  even  more  to  the  men 
and  women  who,  when  asked  for  their  qualifi- 
cations, can  proudly  say,  "I  was  trained  by 
Bromley." 

Particulars  Free 


Send  today  and  receive  FREE  particulars  about 
this  remarkable  training.  Find  out  for  your- 
self all  about  how  you  can  become  qualified. 
Here  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Maurice  Coiture  who 
admits  that  his  success  was  the  direct  result  of 
Milton  Bromley's  training: 

**I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  jjreat  assistance  I 
received  while  a  student  of  yours.  I  consider 
that  my  lieing  chosen  to  play  the  lead  in  'The 
Awatcening  of  Tom'  and  'The  Game  of  Uollars' 
was  the  direct  result  of  your  splendid  training, 
which  I  can  recommend  to  every  earnest  stu- 
dent." 

Applications  for  information  are  being  re- 
ceived from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  yours 
will  be  given  prompt  attention.  Write  Mr. 
Bromley  direct  and  he  will  treat  your  letter  in 
strict  confidence  and  will  give  you  a  persona! 
answer  and  free  advice  concerning  your  oppor- 
tunities. Do  it  now  while  this  is  in  front  of 
you.   • 


Milton   Bromley    School  of 

Dramatic  Art 

in  Motion  Pictures 

AUDITORILM    BUILDING  CHICAGO 
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T  H  K     DRAMA 


JUST  READY 


The  Technique 
of  Pageantry 

By  Linwood  Taft,  Ph.  D. 

Chairman  Department  of  Pageants  and  Festivals,  The  Drama 
League  of  America,  Director  American  Pageant  Association. 


Every  community  wishes  to  celebrate  in  a  fitting  manner  an 
anniversary  of  some  particular  event  in  its  history.  The 
Pageant  has  become  the  most  acceptable  medium  for  this 
purpose,  for  through  it  the  greatest  number  of  people  may 
take  a  definite  part,  and  by  it  may  be  given  a  worthy  expres- 
sion of  the  life  and  events  to  be  celebrated. 

In  this  book  Dr.  Taft  gives  detailed  directions  of  the  organiza- 
tion, committees,  directors,  management,  mifsic  and  songs, 
cost,  rehearsals,  performance,  etc.  Any  one  contemplating 
the  performance  of  a  Pageant  should  have  this  book  as  a  guide. 

Two  Pageants  are  given  illustrative  of  the  text — "A  Pageant 
of  Thanksgiving"   and   "Historical  Festival  and  Pageant." 


8  vo.  cloth,  Price  $2.00 


A.  S.  BARNES  AND  COMPANY 
30  Irving  Place  New  York  City 
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100  Representative  1 -Act  Plays 

Compiled,  after  exhaustive  research,  by 
Professor  B.  Roland  Lewis  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Utah  and  reprinted  from  the 
April  number  of  the  Drama. 

So  valuable  has  this  list  of  one-act  plays  proven, 
and  so  great  has  been  the  demand  that  an  additional 
five  thousand  copies  have  been  run  off.  These  will 
now  be  mailed  immediately  on  request.  Address 
Suite  512,  59  East  Van  Buren  Street,  Chicago. 


Price  10  cents  a  copy        Postage  2  cents  extra 


Programs  for  Women's  Clubs 

SLOAN  STUDY  COURSES 

The  makers  of  Sloan  Study  Courses  have 
originated  a  series  of  outlines  on  all  phases 
of  art  and  literature  suited  to  clubs  of  var- 
ious sizes  and  needs.     Write  for  details  free. 

SLOAN  STUDY  COURSES 

1553  East  Fifty-Seventh  Chicifio 


Expert  Dramatic  Director: 

is  open  for  engagement.  Male.  Experience  in 
best  Little  Theatres.  East  preferred.  Address: 
DIRECTOR,  care  the  Drama. 


********-h^<^*i^-h*f  ************************* 

Japanese  Plays 
Japanese  Programs 

By 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ongawa 
*  *  * 


**I  shall  always  remember  the  entertainment  as  CMie 
of  tlie  most  artistic  things  that  I  have  ever  seen." 

^Lorado  Taft 


"Its  quite  exceptional  beauty,  dienlty.  sincerity  and 
charm  will,  I  feel  sure,  always  win  for  it  the  high 
order  of  appreciation  that  it  so  thoroughly  deserves." 

—  Maurice  Erowne 


**In  a  long  experience  I  have  never  been  more  im- 
pressed by  the  magic  breath  of  art." 

— Conald  Robertson 


*     *    * 

Exclusive  Managennent  of 

WM.  B.  FEAKINS,  Inc., 

TIMES  ELEC.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


+4,4.4.4.4. 4.4.4.4.4.,|.4.4«|.+4.4.4.4M|.4.+4.4.4i4.4.4.++4.4.4"i-4"i"i*<f4><i>4> 


Le  Petit  Theatre  du  Vieux  Carre 
New  Orleans 

announces  the  engagement  of 
Oliver  Hinsdell,  the  well-known 
dramatic  coach  and  actor  recital- 
ist  as  Art  Director  for  the  season 
of  1921-22. 


AT  LIBERTY 

Miss  Alice  Stevens,  formerly  associate-teacher  of  dra- 
matic art  and  voice  culture  with  May  Donnally  Kelso, 
now  open  for  desirable  Fall  and  Winter  connection  with 
reputable  school.     Address 

MISS  ALICE  STEVENS 
1217  Maple  Avenue  Evanston,  Illinois 


LAMPING-NOLAN'S 

MUD  PACK  COMBINATION 

Frees  the  skin  from  all  blemishes. 

An    Astringent — A    Bleach 

Totally  different  from  all  others  now  used. 

PRICE  $5.00  Complete  (4  packets) 

Send  for  information  and  price  list  of  toilet  requisites 

,  M.  Lamping-Nolan,  462  Boylston  St.,  Bostorir  Mass. 


When  writing  please  mention  Tht  Drama 
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What  Kind  of  Impression 

Are  You  Making  on  the  World? 


WHAT  do  other  people  think  of  you?  When  you  walk  into 
a  room  full  of  people,  when  you  are  introduced  to  some- 
one, when  you  stroll  along  the  crowded  boulevard — or 
as  you  walk  down  the  streets  of  your  home  town — what  kind  of 
an  impression  are  you  creating? 

The  world  forms  its  opinion  of  you  largely  on  passing  impres- 
sions. The  little  things  you  do  and  say  each  day  may  have  a  vital 
influence  on  your  entire  future — lack  of 
observance  of  good  usage,  of  speech  or 
deportment  may  lose  you  the  opportunity 
of  a  lifetime.  Because  of  something  said 
— or  left  unsaid — because  of  some  incon- 
gruity of  voice  or  manner,  or  some  breach 
of  form,  many  a  deserving  person  has 
been  shut  out  of  social  and  professional 
circles  in  which  he  wished  to  move. 

How  many  times  have  you  met  a  per- 
son and  carried  away  an  unpleasant  or 
negative  impression?  Such  things  happen 
every  day  because  people  are  not  careful 
enough  about  the  little  things  that  count. 

On  the  other  hand  remarkable  success 
has  been  won  by  those  who  possess  an 
assurance  of  manner,  ease  of  bearing  and 
the  ability  to  create  pleasant  conversa- 
tion. Become  the  possessor  of  these  ac- 
complishments, and  you  will  have  a  tre- 
mendous advantage  over  other  people. 
You  may  gain  entrance  into  exclusive 
circles — you  may  be  a  welcome  guest 
where  formerly  you  were  an  uninterest- 
ing nonenity.  And  you  may  turn  your 
accomplishments  towards  the  further- 
ance of  professional  ambition. 


The  Stage  as  an  Example 


Anna  Morgan  and  Caorge  Bernard  Shaw 
at  HazelhurMtf  the  home  of  Mr,  Shaw, 


The  actor  or  actress  of  today  realizes 
that  the  development  of  personal  qualities  is  the  one  secret  of 
success.  Convincing  proof  of  this  fact  is  to  be  found  in  the  life 
histories  ef  our  most  prominent  stars.  The  same  holds  true  of 
most  of  our  successful  business  men.  In  both  cases,  small  begin- 
nings have  often  led  to  brilliant  successes,  by  careful  training 
in  manner  and  poise,  in  the  development  of  the  voice  and  in  the 
polishing  and  molding  of  an  individuality.  And  you  can  possess 
such  a  distinctive  indiciduality — one  which  will  stamp  you  as 
being  wellbred, — one  which  will  open  for  you  the  doors  of  oppor- 
tunity and  the  gates  of  success. 

The  Real  Secret  of  a  Commanding  Individuality 

Everyone  has  some  remarkable  feature  or  phase  of  personality. 
In  most  cases,  these  are  sleeping  or  dormant,  but  with  proper 
training  they  may  be  brought  out  in  an  astonishing  manner. 
Every  unusual  personality  which  you  meet  has  gone  through 
some  process  of  development.  Either  consciously  or  unconsciously 
its  possessor  has  learned  to  emphasize  the  strong  points  of  his 
character,  has  learned  to  observe  the  usages  of  good  society,  and 
has  cultivated  jwise  and  correctness  of  speech.  AppeaUng  per- 
sonalities  are  developed;  iheij  do  not  lust  happen. 

But  to  get  down  to  specific  cases.  Do  you  ever  have  a  feeling 
of  hesitation  when  you  are  about  to  enter  a  room  full  of  strangers? 
Do  you  ever  feel  ill  at  ease  for  fear  you  may  not  appear  at  your 
best?  Are  you  at  a  loss  to  know  whom  you  should  address  first? 
Can  you  converse  smoothly  with  a  celebrity,  and  at  the  same 
time  retain  your  dignity  and  individuality?  Can  you  speak  in 
public  without  embarrassment?  Are  you  confident  that  wherever 
you  go  you  are  doin^  the  right  thing,  saying  the  right  thing,  and 


creating  strong  and  lasting  favorable  impressions?  If  you  are, 
you  are  very  fortunate.  If  not,  you  can  acquire  the  ability  to  do 
these  things  through  Miss  Morgan's  method  of  self-development. 

The  Morgan  Method 

For  many  "years,  the  Anna  Morgan  Studios  under  the  personal 
direction  of  Miss  Morgan  herself  have 
been  a  meeting  place  for  cultured  people 
from  all  parts  of  the  globe.  Here  select 
classes  of  a  chosen  few  have  been  privi- 
leged to  study  with  Miss  Morgan  various, 
forms  of  self-expression  such  as  manner, 
diction,  poise,  etiquette,  the  culture  of  a 
pleasant  voice  and  the  dramatic  arts, — 
for  all  these  go  to  the  building  of  a  dis- 
tinct individuahty — to  the  development 
of  an  appealing  personality.  And  now 
in  response  to  repeated  requests,  Miss 
Morgan  has  consented  to  make  these  re- 
markable lessons  available  to  all,  and  is 
giving  her  personal  direction  in  self-de- 
velopment to  those  who  cannot  come  to 
her  studios. 

No  matter  where  you  live  you  can  take 
advantage  of  this  splendid  opportunity. 
All  this  valuable  knowledge  which  is  the 
result  of  many  years  of  experience  can 
be  directed  toward  the  development  of 
your  own  individuality. 

Miss  Morgan's  Personal 
Instruction 

The  Anna  Morgan  Cultural  Course 
enables  a  limited  number  of  students  to 
receive  personal  instruction  by  mail  in 
the  art  of  expression  and  in  the  problems 
of  social  conduct, — dress,  speech,  xioise, 
manner,  etc.  As  a  pupil  of  Miss  Morgan's,  you  will  be  led  through 
these  fascinating  subjects  by  easy  stages,  while  your  own  char- 
acter and  individuality  are  being  studied  and  developed.  And 
one  interesting  feature  of  this  instruction  and  development  is 
that  the  cost  is  ridiculously  small  in  proportion  to  the  service 
rendered. 

Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Book 

We  will  gladly  send  you  our  free,  illustrated  book  telling  about 
the  Anna  Morgan  Cultural  Course,  without  any  obligation  or 
cost  on  your  part.  Read  about  the  special  attention  given  to 
each  individual  and  his  or  her  particular  problems.  See  how 
simply  and  easily  you  can  become  proficient  in  the  social  arts 
and  develop  a  valuable,  distinctive  individuality. 

Mail  the  coupon  today  for  this  remarkable  free  book.  Don't 
stand  in  your  own  way.  Make  your  self  your  greatest  asset. 
The  book  is  FREE..  Send  for  it  today. 

The  Morgan  Institute 

Fine  Arts  Building 


Chicago 


The  Morgan  Institute 

Finr  Arts  Building,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Please  send  me,  without  cost  or  obligation  on  my  part,  your  free 
illustrated  booklet  on  the  Anna  Morgan  Cultural  Course. 

Name...- 

Address .-  

I  City. .jStaU 


When  writing  please  mention  The  Dramn 
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THE     DRAMA 


NEW   PLAYS 

Little  theatre  plays,  full-evening  com- 
edies, farces  and  dramas,  vaudeville  play- 
lets, platform  selections,  musical  readings, 
rainstrel  opening  choruses  and  finales. 

Large  Illustrated  Catalogue  Free 

T.  S.  DENISON  &  COMPANY 

Dramatic  Publishers 

633  S.  WABASH  AVE.  CHICAGO 


OLIVER  HINSDELL,  dramatic  reclt- 
alist  of  modern  plays,  is  available  for 
a  limited  number  of  engagements  in 
the  South  during  the  first  two  weeks 
of  February,  1922. 

For  further  particulars  address 

LE  PETIT  THEATRE  DU  VIEUX  CARRE 
NEW  ORLEANS 


EMMA  SHERIDAN  FRY 


"  The  Magic  Voice  " 

A  One- Act  Plat/  presenting  America's  Call  for  Better  Speech 

A  delightful  little  play  by  Florence  Crocker  Comfort,  full  of 

action,    humor   and    instruction.       Successfully    produced    in 

hundreds    of    "Better    Speech"    programs.     Suitable    for    both 

children  and  adults.     No  charge  for  permission  to  act. 

Price,  per  copy,  50  cents. 

THE    PRANG    CO. 


1922  Calutnet  Ave.,  Chicago. 


30  Irving  Place,  New  York  City. 


STORAGE 

PELTZ   &   CARSEN 

SCENIC  STUDIOS 

Cheerful  cooperation  will  Ye  given  The  Drama  in  answering  any 

inquiries  re.'^erred  to  us  troni  amateur  producers 
1507  N.  Clark  St.  Chicago,  111. 


FRITZ       I 
SCHOULTZi 

&   CO.        I 


Theatrical  and  Masi;uerade 
COSTUMES 

For  Sale,  to  Order  and 
for  Rent 

THEATRICAL 

ACCESSORIES 

MAKE  UP 

Dept.  D,  58  W.  Lake  Street 

CHICAGO 
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50   YEARS  OF 

EXPERIENCE 

Ask  Vm 

About  It 

SOSMAN  & 

LANDIS 

CO. 

SCENIC 

STUDIOS 

417   S.  Clinton  Street 

Chicago 

Sanitary  Cmtume*  and  Wigs  for  Sale  or  Rent 

CHICAGO  COSTUME  WORKS,  Inc. 

Gold  and  Silver  Trimminga.  Span- 
gles, Jewels,   Tights  and   Supplies 
Amateur  Shows  Given  Careful  Attention 
116-120  No.  Franklin  St..  (near  Randolph)  CHICAGO 


Stage  Settings  to  Rent 

For  Amateur  Performances 

THE  SHEPPARD  STUDIOS 

468  East  31st  Street,  Chlcafto 


H.  N.  CALKINS 


A.  W.  CALKINS 


THE  CALKINS  STUDIOS 

Designers  of  Interpretive  Scenery 
and  Dramatic  Lighting  Effects 


64-66  E.  22nd  Street 


CHICAGO 
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CORA  MEL  PATTEN  j 

Lecturer  and  Reader  I 


Teacher  of  Expression.  Dramatic  Art,  Public  Speakinft. 
Dramatic  Coach  and  Pageant  Director. 


Special  class  in  Story-Telling  and  Platform  Reading 
opens  Oct.  1st  to  fit  students  for  junior  Chautauqua 
work — season  of  1922.  Openings  waiting  for  successful 
pupils.     Downtown  and  southside  studios. 


6414  KIMBARK  AVENUE 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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Whpn  writing  please  mention  The  Drama 


I 


PINDING  SECT.      MAR  8     1976 
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The  Drama  magazine 
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